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PREFACE, 


Tug Fifth Volume of the Society’s Journal is now before the 
Members, and must speak for itself. It is hoped that in its con- 
tents it may be found at least as varied and interesting as its pre- 
decessors. Some delay has occurred in its issue, which the Editor 
regrets, but it was unavoidable. 


The thanks of the Society are due to the Most Hon. The Mar- 
quis of Kildare, for his liberal aid towards the printing of the 
Kildare Rental; to Mr. M. F. Langton, who has paid for the print- 
ing of the Memorials of the Langton family of Kilkenny ; to Mr. 
Daniel Mac Carthy, for defraying the cost of printing such portions 
of the Life and Letters of Florence Mac Carthy as have appeared 
in this Volume; to Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, for the numerous and 
costly woodcuts illustrative of Dineley’s Tour in Ireland ; to Mr. 
George M. Atkinson, for the donation of two lithographic plates 
illustrative of the Dunloe Ogham Cave; to Mr. Thomas O’Gor- 
man, for the woodcuts illustrating his Paper on the Tomb of King 
Felim O’Connor, in Roscommon Abbey; and Mr. Francis Wright 
for the cut of a Saxon Coin. Examples deserving of all praise, 
and worthy of wide imitation. 


JAMES GRAVES. 


Recrory, Inrsnaa, January 30, 1868. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS 


OF 


THE KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 


- ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


FOR THE YEAR 1864. 


AnNNuAL GENERAL Meerine, held in the Society’s Apartments, 
William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, January the 13th 
(by adjournment from the 6th), 1864. 


KE. R. Rowranp, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following new Members were elected :— 


The Rev. W. Maziere Brady, D. D., Kanturk: proposed by 
the Rev. James Graves. 

The Rev. Joseph Moore, St. George’s Cathedral, London: 
proposed by the Rev. Philip Moore, P. P. 

John Sinnott, Esq., T.C., Wexford; and J. M'Cann, Esq., 
Monk-street, Wexford: proposed by Andrew Wilson, Esq. 

John James Kirby, vsq., Barrister-at-law, 10, Lower Fitz- 
william-street, Dublin: proposed by Charles H. Foot, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. A. H. f Fox, Grenadier Guards, Montenotte, 
Cork: proposed by Thomas Hewitt, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Bellew, Barmeath, Dunleer; and Wm. 
Loftie, Esq., 31, North Frederick-street, Dublin: proposed by the 
Rev. G. H. Reade. 

The Library, Queen’s College, Belfast: proposed by Professor 


eas i 
he Rev. William Purcell, R.C.C., 87, Marlborough-street, 
Dublin: proposed by the Rev. John O’Hanlon, R.C.C. 
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The Report of the Committee for the year 1863 was read by the 
Honorary Secretary, as follows :— 


‘* Your Committee feel great satisfaction at being enabled again to come 
before the Members with the assurance that the Society is still full of 
vigour. It has now arrived at the termination of its fifteenth year ; 
but, with advancing age, shows no symptoms of decay. The roll of Mem- 
bers not in arrear numbers 629; 63 new names have been added to the 
list during the year 1863; the losses by deaths, resignations, or who 
have been removed for defalcation, amount to 42, showing the net increase 
in the year to have been 21. 

‘‘ Amongst those removed by death, your Committee mention with re- 
gret the name of the Rev. James Mease. Mr. Mease was one of the origi- 
nal Members of the Society, and had given it his warm and untiring sup- 
port. As Local Secretary for the Freshford district, he was sedulous in 
reporting every archeological discovery; and he contributed many Papers 
to the ‘Journal.’ The Society at large, and much more his personal 
friends, may well regret his loss. 

‘A reference to the accounts of the Treasurer for the year 1862 will 
show that the advantages which were expected to flow from the formation 
of a special Illustration Fund have been realized. The claims of the So- 
ciety’s printer, extending over six months of 1861 and the entire of 1862, 
were settled by the 3lst December of the latter year—the annual income 
having for the first time covered all claims, except that for the printing 
of the May Number, 1859,' leaving a small, but bond fide, balance to be 
carried to the credit of the Society for the year 1863. Your Committee 
earnestly hope that the evident good result of the formation of this fund 
will move those, who have already contributed, to maintain their increased 
subscriptions, and also be a means of inducing others, who have hitherto 
held back, to give their aid. It is hoped that the marked improvement of 
the illustrations of the ‘Journal’ may: have afforded satistaction to the 
Members. Your Comuinittee would especially point to the numerous 
woodcuts of the Dineley Tour, to the admirable engravings of the Bruns- 
wick Casket, of the Stone Box found in the ancient interment at Dromis- 
kin, and to that of the very curious Stone Mould for casting Celts found 
in the county of Kilkenny. The contents of the fourth Volume, now con- 
cluded, have also well sustained the reputation already earned by the So- 
ciety’s ‘ Journal’—a reputation evidenced by the fact that the trade value 
of a complete set of the two series, when appearing in booksellers’ cata- 
logues, is nearly double the original cost to the Members. 

‘* Although the project for establishing a separate fund for the support 
of the Society’s Museum and Library has not yet been carried into exe- 
cution, your Committee recommend that it should not be abandoned with- 
out a trial, as it is most important that these institutions should be placed 
on @ more permanent foundation than that on which they at present rest.” 


It was resolved that the Report of the Committee be adopted 
and printed. 


} The cost of this Number was, strange for 1859. It was settled in 1863, and 
to say, accidentally omitted by the So- —_will come into the Treasurer's Account 
ciety’s printer, when sending in his bill for that year. 
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It was resolved that the Officers and Committee of the past 
year be re-elected, substituting, as Member of Committee, Robert 
Malcomson, Esq., of Carlow, for the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Leighlin, ‘This change was rendered necessary by the appointment 
of the Very Rev. Dr. Lyster to the Deanery of Ontario, in Canada. 

The Treasurer's Account for the year 1862 was laid before the 
Meeting by the Auditors as follows :— 


CHARGE. 
1862. £ os. a. 
Jan. 1. To balance in Treasurer’s hands (see p. 182, 
supra), 49 2 91 
Dec. 31. To Members? Subscriptions, including ‘£49 18s. bs 
Special Subscriptions to Illustration Fund, 261 6 0 
» Subscriptions to Annuary,” . 2 0 0 
», Cash received for “Journal” sold to Members, 5 4 9 
» Rent of land at Jerpoint, . . .... . 1 00 


DISCHARGE. 
1862. £°s a. 
Dec. 31. By postage of “Journal,” . . > wots TOTS 8 
z ss circulars and correspondence, a te 7 1210 
» illustrations of “* Journal,”  . 33 14 6 
», Printing, paper, and binding of “Journal 
for July and October, 1861, and the entire 
of 1862, . . . si ciel «Ae . 165 4 7 
»» General printing and stationery, s@ « = IW 2 6 
»5 Indexin® Vol. I1V., . . . a3 6 : 3 0 0 
” Roomkeeper, 10s.; commission 1 to agents , 88., 018 0 
» Postages, and other petty i as as per 
Mr. Gill’s Dilloe a “ge 26? 516 9 
»» Petty expenses, as per Treasurer’s account, ‘ 7 5 2 
», Carriage of parcels, .. % 1 8 Q9 
»» Subscription to the O'Donovan Fund, . <i 5 0 0 
»» Books purchased, including scarce parts of 
** Journal,” . . . » 1110 9 
»» Rent and caretaker of Jerpoint Abbey, — 2 0 0 
» Rent and Assurance of Museum, ... . 1415 O 
‘ Transcribing documents, . . . .« «6 « - 415 9 
», Balance in Treasurer’s hands, . .. . - 2710 44 
£318 13 64 


Having examined the above Account with the vouchers, we find it cor- 
rect, and that there isa balance of £27 10s. 41d. in the hands of the Trea- 


surer. ve 
. G. Robertson 
P, A. AYLW ARD,_ } Auditors. 
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The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Author: ‘* The Life of St. Dympna, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr,” by the Rev. John O’Hanlon. 

By the Numismatic Society: ‘* The Numismatic Chronicle,” 
new series, No. 11. 

By the Publisher: ‘* The Gentleman’s Magazine” for Novem- 
ber and December, 1863, and January, 1864. 

By the Publisher: ‘‘ The Builder,” Nos. 1081-1093, inclusive. 

By Robert Day, Jun., Esq., Cork: lithograph of a figure 
which had probably been attached to an ancient Irish shrine, said 
to have been found at Clonmacnoise in January, 1861; also of a 
Masonic Emblem, representing a level, in white metal set with crys- 
tals, found in the county of ‘Tyrone in 1863. The originals were 
in Mr. Day’s collection. 

By Mr. Robertson, on the part of Henry T. Vickers, Esq., of 
Dublin: two very beautiful photographs, prepared for the stereo- 
scope, of the Hiberno-Romanesque doorway of Ullard Church, and 
of the ancient megalithic cross of Ullard, situate on Sir W. 
M‘Kenny’s property in the county of Kilkenny—the photographs 
taken by Mr. Vickers himself. ) 

By Mr. Kyran Molloy, of Clonmacnoise: rubbings which he 
had specially taken for the Society of an ancient inscription round 
one of the windows of Clontuskert Abbey, county of Galway. 

Mr. Graves, in expressing his sense of the services rendered by 
Mr. Molloy in making this and other rubbings for the Society, said 
that, so far as he could decipher the rubbing, it read— 


Mathew’ : del : gra: eps: clonfrten’’? [... 2... ee eee. ] 

An: do: m° : cece? : Ixxi?: 

Mathew Macraih is said by Ware to have been Bishop of Clonfert 
in 1482, and to have died in 1507. This inscription would seem 
to prove that he filled that see eleven years earlier, which is quite 
possible, as 1469 is the last date ascertained in the episcopacy of his 
predecessor, Cornelius O’Cunlis. 

By Mr. William Purcell, of the Orchard, Flood-street, Kilkenny, 
through Mr. Prim: a silver seal, of the seventeenth, or early part of 
the eighteenth century, dug up in Kilkenny. It bore an escutcheon 
of arms. The shield was charged with three helmets; the crest, a 
hand and sword issuing from a coronet; the supporters, two lions 
rampant-regardant; the motto, Pro Deo, Rege, et Patria. Mr. 
Prim said that from the coronct and supporters it would appear to 
have been the seal of some nobleman, whom, however, he had not 
been able to identify. Perhaps some other Members of the Society 
might be able to throw light on the subject. 
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By Mr. Bettsworth Lawless, Kilkenny: a plain bronze finger 
ring, turned up at Loughboy, near this city. 

By Mr. James Coyle, Kilkenny: a St. Patrick halfpenny, in 
good preservation. 

Mr. Graves read a letter from Captain Edward Hoare, of Cork, 
at present sojourning in London—a frequent contributor to the 
Society’s Proceedings—making a suggestion that the Society should 
form a photographic album, in which all the Members who might 
think fit to do so could register their photographs, or cartes de vi- 
site. Captain Hoare observed :— 


‘‘In making this suggestion to you, I am not bringing forward any- 
thing novel or strange, as many societies in London, and elsewhere, have 
long since established a volume for that purpose; and I can see no reason 
why the Kilkenny Archeological Society should be inferior to them, or 
behind them, in any respect whatever. At the present day, engravings, 
miniatures, and even woodcut portraits, of the past generations, and of 
those who have lived in bygone times, are eagerly sought after, and pur- 
chased at almost fabulous prices. We know not what is yet in the womb 
of time, or what a few short coming years may bring forth. Perhaps the 
young man who is yet a novice, and unknown, may turn out a hero, a 
statesman, or celebrated in whatever line or walk of life his talents may 
have directed him, or his circumstances controlled—perhaps he may be a 
Member of our Society, and therefore the more imperatively we should 
establish a register, of which we know not, and hardly can conceive, how 
great the effects may prove—perhaps future generations, in turning over 
the pages of the ‘Journals’ of the Society, may see the names of their 
ancestors registered therein, and gladly avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of thus beholding the lineaments of those who have preceded 
them ; and perhaps, in becoming Members of the Society, follow the ex- 
amples of those who departed, we hope, to a better world, yet here live 
again. I would therefore earnestly urge on the Society the adoption of 
this volume ; and, should it be approved, I shall be one of the first to for- 
ward my own carte de visite and autograph for registry therein.” 


The Chairman was inclined to look favourably on Captain 
Hoare’s proposition; but suggested that no action should be taken 
on it till next meeting, so as that the feeling of the Members gene- 
rally might be elicited in the mean time. hat he was apprehen- 
sive of was, that anything like a good collection of photographs of 
the Members could never be formed without making a special ap- 
plication to each, which would involve much expense in postage, 
and labour to the Secretaries. However, if1t could be accomplished 
otherwise, he thought the idea a very good one. 

Mr. Graves suggested that, if the proposition were adopted, eaca 
Member, besides sending his carte de visite, ought to send a small 
sum—say a shilling—towards the expense of the album, &c. 

The suggestions of the Chairman and of Mr.Graves were adopted. 
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Mr. A. G. ’Geoghegan forwarded photographs of three pages of 
a most interesting manuscript copy of the Bible, accompanied by 
the following Paper :— 


‘ Having been permitted, through the kindness of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Kelly, to inspect an ancient m-nuscript in his possession, I was much in- 
terested to find on its second fulio a memorandum purporting, as far as I 
could imperfectly translate it, to furnish information, not only as to the 
original owner of the manuscript, but also to supply testamentary direc- 
tions for its disposal after the death of the writer. On forwarding a pho- 
tograph of this particular page to our Secretary, the Rev. J. Graves, he 
considered it to be so striking, that he transmitted the photograph to Dr. 
Reeves, of Armazh, who at once understood, and supplied a translation of, 
the colophon in question. 

“Dr. Reeves, being much taken with the beauty of the manuscript as 
it appeared in the photograph, was anxious to make a personal examina- 
tion of its folios, offering to give any guarantee that might be required for 
their safety while in his possession. On communicating this request to 
Dr. Kelly, with a courtesy and a frank confidence which I am sure every 
Member of the Society will appreciate, he had the book placed in my 
hands to forward to Armagh, adding that ‘the character of Dr. Reeves 
was too well known to require any guarantee; that he was quite welcome 
both to examine the manuscript, and to retain it as long as he might con- 
sider necessary.’ 

‘‘J accordingly forwarded the manuscript to Dr. Reeves. Of the care- 
ful and minute investigation it received at his hands the Society can judge 
by the following description of the MS., which he has appropriately named 
the *‘ Codex Derensis :’— 


‘¢« The manuscript contains the whole of the Bible, with a general pro- 
logue prefixed to the entire, and special prologues before each book. The 
leaves wanting at the beginning are a portion of the general prologue ; and 
Genesis commences on the verso of the second leaf. At the end are brief 
interpretations of Hebrew names, followed by the Capitula, or short 
tables of contents of the Gospels, with interlinear references. 

‘*¢ All the marginal notes are corrections, or explanations of the sacred 
text, with the exception of two or three scribblings in a comparatively 


modern hand. 
“**¢ About two leaves are wanting at the commencement. As the MS. at 


present stands, it commences at the words “ rusticus, et ruborum mora 
distringuens, paucis verbis explicari non potest,” in St. Jerom’s Prologus 
Galeatus. 

“<¢Fol, 2 aa. Prologus Pentateuchi of S. Jerom, ‘ Desiderii mei de- 
sideratas accepi,” &c. 

“¢ At foot of this page is the following memorandum, the contractions 
of which are here lengthened :— 

‘**Hunc librum legavit M. Petrus Parys domino Johanni Spenser. 
Quem relinquet post mortem ejus Magistro aut Bacallario Artium, aut 
honesto Sacerdoti seculari de terra Hibernie predicatori, aut disposito ad 
predicandum. Et recipiens eundem distribuet post ejusdem receptionem 
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pauperibus iii.8. iiij.d. atque orabit pro anima dicti Petri. Et sub hiis 
condicionibus transibit ab uno seculari sacerdote ad alterum!.” 

“** Fol. 2 6, col. 1. Along entire left margin is a large illuminated 
letter I, on blue ground, of very exquisite design, but rather rubbed, 
having seven oval quatrefoil bordered compartments, in descending succes- 
sion, in each of which is a beautifully minute and elegant ecclesiastical 
figure, the colours employed being blue and red. At foot of the letter is 
@ representation of the crucifixion, with SS. John and Mary at either side 
of the cross. 

‘“¢Tt is to be observed that throughout the MS. the headings of the 
books are in old English letter, blue and red alternately, the initial titles 
of the books are in rubric, and the numeration of the chapters for the 
most part in the space left blank by the termination of the preceding 
chapter. 

= ‘The tenor of each chapter is unbroken from the beginning to its 
end. 

‘“‘¢ Between Gen. xxvii., end of v. 9, and cap. xxxi. v. 6, “ totis viri- 
bus meis,” a leaf is wanting. 


“¢Bol. 22 aa. Exodus to fol. 39 ab. 
Fol. 39 ab. Leviticus to fol. 51 ba, line 2. 
Fol. 51 ba. Numeri to fol. 68 aa. 
Fol. 68 aa. Deuteronom. to fol. 83 aa. 
Fol. 83 aa. Josue to fol. 93 abd. 
Fol. 93 ab. Judicum lib. to fol. 104 aa. 
Fol. 104 aa. Ruth to fol. 105 ba. 
Fol. 105 5a, Prologus to Regum Libri to fol. 106 ad. 
Fol. 106 ad. Regum, liber 1, to fol. 121 abd. 
Fol. 121 ad. Regum, liber 2, to fol. 133 ba, 
Fol. 133 ba. Regum, liber 3, to fol. 148 aa. 
Fol. 148 aa. Regum, liber 4, to fol. 161 da. 
Fol. 161 da. Prologus to Paralipom. to fol. 162 aa. 
Fol. 162 aa. Paralipom., lib. 1, to fol. 174 ab. 


“¢QOn fol. 165 ab, margin, is written: “hic liber est meus testis 
mihi est deus si quis mihi non credit.” 
6 Fol. 174 ab. Prologus to Paralipom. 2. 


Fol. 174 ab. Paralipom., lib. 2, to fol. 190 ba. 
Fol. 190 6a. Prologus to Esdreas to fol. 191 aa. 
Fol. 191 aa. Esdreas to fol. 195 ab. 
Fol. 195 ab. Liber Neemie to fol. 201 ab. 
Fol. 201 ad. Lib. Esdree, 2 to fol. 207 5d. 
Fol. 207 bb. Prologus to Thobias 

Fol. 207 6b. Liber Thobie to fol. 212 aa. 
Fol. 212aa. Prologus to Judith to fol. 212 ab. 
Fol. 212 ab. Judith to fol. 217 6d. 


1 Master Peter Parys bequeathed this 
book to Dominus John Spenser, who is 
to leave it at his death to a Master or 
Bachelor of Arts, or a respectable secu- 


lar priest of the land of Ireland, either 


Preacher, or disposed to preach, and the 


recipient of the same is to distribute to 
the poor after its receipt three shillings 
and four pence, and is to pray for the 
soul of the said Peter, and subject to 
these conditions is to pass from one se- 
cular priest to another. 
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Fol. 217 6d. 
Fol. 218 aa, 


to fol. 218 aa. 
to fol. 223 ab. 


Prologus to Hester 
Liber Hester 


Fol. 223 ab. Prologus in Job to fol. 223 0b. 
Fol. 223 66. Alius Prologus. 
Fol. 224 aa. Liber Job to fol. 233 5d. 


‘*¢ A chasm from Psalm i. to Psalm ix. 11, ‘‘ tuum quoniam non de- 
riliquisti,” &c. . 

“* Fol. 234 aa. Parabole to fol. 242 ab. 

‘‘¢The first leaf is glossed largely in rubric. The close of the last 
chapter (xxxi.) is divided in rubric under the letters of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, seriatim. 


“© ¢ Fol. 242 ab. Prologus to Ecclesiastes to fol. 242 da. 
Fol. 242 ba. Ecclesiastes to fol. 245 6d. 
Fol. 245 6b. Cantica Canticorum to fol. 247. 
Fol. 247 ba. Sapientia to fol. 253 aa. 


‘*‘Leaf wanting, from Sap. xvii. ] “ propter’’ to xix. 
erant argumentis.”’ 


13, ** Antefacta 


‘© ¢ Fol, 253 aa. Prologus Jesus filii Sirach _ to fol. 253 abd. 
Fol. 253 ab. Ecclesiasticus to fol. 270 00. 
Fol. 270 bb. Prologus in Esaiam to fol. 271 aa, 


Fol. 271 aa. Liber Ysaie to fol. 290 bd. 

“* Leaf wanting, cap. xx. 2, ‘in tempore illo,” to cap. xxiii. 18, 
‘‘habitaverunt coram.” Leaf wanting from Isai. Ixvi. 19, ** ponam in eis 
signum,” to Jeremiah, ii. 16, ‘sunt domus istius.” 

“* Fol, 291 aa. Hieremias to fol. 314 aa. 

““* At fol. 304 a, opposite Jerem. xxxiii., is written along the margin, 
‘‘Tste est liber unius scolaris qui vocatur Seneca Trenlanus.”’ 

“< Fol, 314 aa. Lamentatio to fol. 316 aa, 

‘¢ All the verses arranged under the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 

“¢ Fol. 316 aa, Oratio Jeremix to fol. 316 ad, 


Fol. 316 ab. Prologus to Baruch. 

Fol. 316 ab. Baruch to fol. 319 ad. 
Fol. 319 ad. Prologus to Ezekiel. 

Fol. 319 ab. Ezekiel to fol. 341 ab. 
Fol. 341 ad. Prologus to Daniel to fol. 342 aa, 
Fol. 342 aa. Liber Danielis to fol. 349 abd. 
Fol. 349 ad. Supplement from Ixx. to fol. 350 26, 
Fol. 350 6b. Prologus xii. prophetarum _to fol. 351 aa. 
Fol. 35laa. Osee to fo]. 353 aa, 
Fol. 353 aa. Prologus to Johel to fol. 353 ab. 
Fol. 353 ab. Alius Prologus. 

Fol. 353 ab. Johel to fol. 354 ba, 
Fol. 354 ba. Prologus to Amos. 

Fol. 354 ba. Alius Prologus to fol. 354 bb. 
Fol. 354 66. Tertius Prologus to fol. 355 aa. 
Fol. 355 aa, Amos to fol. 357 ab. 
Fol. 357 ab. Prologus Abdie to fol. 357 ba. 
Fol. 357 ba. Abdias to fol. 357 6d. 
Fol. 357 66. Prologus to Jonah to fol. 358 aa. 
Fol. 358 aa, Alius Prologus. 


Fol. 858 ab. Liber Jonze to fol. 359 aa. 
Fol. 359 aa. Prologus to Micheas. 

Fol. 359 aa. Micheas to fol. 860 bd. 
Fol. 360 6b. Prologus to Naum to fol. 361 aa. 
Fo]. 361 aa. Naum to fol. 361 5b. 
Fol. 361 56. Prologus to Abacuch to fol. 362 ba. 
Fol. 362 aa. Abacuch to fol. 363 ab. 
Fol. 363 ab. Prologus to Sophonias to fol. 363 ba. 


Fol. 363 ba. 
Fol. 363 ba. 
Fol. 364 ba. 


Alius Prologus. 


Sophonias. 


Prologus to Aggeus 


to fol. 364 da. 
to fol. 364 5b. 


Fol. 364 6b. Liber Aggei to fol. 365 ba. 
Fol. 365 ba. Prologus to Zacharias to fol. 365 6b. 
Fol. 365 5b. Zacharias to fol. 369 ab. 
Fol. 369 ab. Prologus to Malachias to fol. 369 ba. 
Fol. 369 ba. Malachias to fol. 370 5d. 
Fol. 370 66. Prologus to Machabei to fol. 371 aa. 
Fol. 371 aa. Secundus Prologus to fol. 371 ab. 


Fol. 371 ad. 


Argumentum. 


Fol. 371 ab. 1 Macchabei to fol. 385 bb. 
*** Opposite 1 Mac. ii. is, in blue ink, ‘‘ Patrius scire est verus.” 


*** Fol, 385 66. 2 Macchabei 
Fol. 395 66. Prologus to S. Matthew, 
Fol. 396 aa. Alius Prologus 
Fol. 396 ab. S. Mattheus 


*** At foot of Ist page of S. Matthew is a duplicate of the memorandum 


written at foot of Genesis 1. 
‘*** Fol. 410 ba. Prologus in S. Marcum 
Fol. 410 5b. S. Marcus 
Fol. 420 aa. Prologus in S. Lucani 
Fol. 420 ab. Alius Prologus. 
Fol. 420 ad. S. Lucas 


‘** Opposite Luke, xii. verso, along outer margin is written with blue 


ink, in an Irish hand of the last century :— 


“6d 06 thoip ba veacaip an biabla uile vo pspiobad aip a Leitio 


to fo). 395 bb. 
to fol. 396 aa. 
to fol. 396 ab. 
to fol. 410 bua. 


to fol. 410 5d. 
to fol. 420 aa. 
to fol. 420 ab. 


to fol. 435 ba. 


To ruim vo linn, agup a liupap épuinn cuimplg'.” 


“*¢ Fol, 435 ba. 


Prologus in §. Johannem 


to fol. 435 bb. 


to fol. 447 ab. 
to fol. 452 ba, 


Fol. 435 bb. S. Johannes 
Fol. 447 ab. Prologus in Epist. ad Romanos. 
Fol. 447 ab. Epistola ad Romanos 


Fol. 452 ba. 
Fol. 452 bd. 
Fol. 458 aa. 
Fol. 458 aa. 


Prologus to 1 Cor. 


1 Corinth. 


to fol. 452 bb. 
to fol. 458 aa. 


Prologus to 2 Cor. 


2 Corinth. 


1 QO) great God, it was difficult to 
write the whole Bible in such a style of 


to fol. 460 bd. 


letter, and in so smal] and compact a 
hook. 
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“** Leaf wanting from 2 Cor. xi. 18, ‘‘Ego gloriabor” to Gal. i. 19, 
** Domini.” 

““¢ Fol. 461 aa. Galat. to fol. 46] 58. 

‘““¢Some leaves wanting from Gal. iv. 30, ‘“‘non enim heres,” to 
1 Thessal. i. 7, ** Macedonia et in Achaia.” 


“* Fol. 462 aa, 1 Thess. to fol. 463 aa. 
Fo]. 463 aa. Prologus to 2 Thess. 
Fol. 463 aa. 2 Thessal. to fol. 463 ba. 
Fol. 463 6a. Prologus in 1 Tim. 
Fol. 463 da. 1 Timoth. to fol. 465 aa. 
Fol. 465 aa. Prologus in 2 Tim. 
Fol. 465 aa. 2 Timoth. to fol. 466 aa. 
Fol. 466 aa. Prologus in Titum. 
Fol. 466 ad. Titus to fol. 466 5d. 


Fol. 466 6b. Prologus to Philemon. 
Fol. 466 bb. Philemon. 

‘©* Leaf 467, two-thirds torn off, and the following leaf wanting, Heb. 
vii, 23, “‘permanere,” leaf 468 aa to xii. 22, ‘“nullum angelorum,” 
469 bb. 

**¢ Fol. 570 aa. Acta Apostolorum to fol. 484 aa. 

‘*¢ Leaf wanting, Acts begins at cap. 11. 5, ‘si ex omni natione.” 

“©¢ Fol. 484 ab. Prologus in Epistulas Canonicas. 

Fol. 484 ab. Epistola Jacobi to fol. 484 bb. 

‘“<* Leaf wanting from James, ii. 19, “Tu,” to 1 Pet. i. 9, ‘‘ rem fide 

vestre.” 


‘¢Fol. 485 aa. 1 Petrus to fol. 486 ab. 
Fol. 486 ab. 2 Petrus to fol. 487 ad. 
Fol. 487 ab. 1 Johan. to fol. 488 ba. 
Fol. 488 58. 2 Johan. 

Fol. 488 55. 3 Johan. | to fol. 489 aa. 
Fol. 489 aa. Jude Epist. to fol. 489 ba. 
Fol. 489 da. Prologus in Apocalyps. to fol. 490 aa. 
Fol. 490 aa. <Apocalipsis to fol. 496 bb 
Fol. 497 aa. Interpretacio Hebraicorum 

nominum to fol. 524 50. 
Fol.525 aa. Table of Epistles and Gospels 

for Sundays and Festivals to fol. 531 ab. 
Fol. 531 6. Capitula Quatuor Evangelo- 

rum to fol. 533 4. 


““«MS. deficient after Capitula of March xiv. 


*©¢The membrane of the MS. is not vellum, but some internal tegu- 
ment; or the skin of some animal smaller and more delicate than the 
calf. 

«¢¢ There are marginal glosses, or corrections, and some few so minute 
as to be scarcely deciphered by the naked eye. 

«©The MS. is plainly not Irish, probably French, and written circ. 
1350. The memorandumsare of about the year 1400, and the * terra Hi- 
bernie” mentioned in them is the only expression in the book to connect 
it with Ireland, until the comparatively modern bit of Irish scribbling 
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along the margin of one page, and this scrap on the inside of the second 
cover— 


***beannatc ceanc agur gaé ceill ag mips mip.” ” 


‘* To the foregoing masterly examination and description of the MS. 
which Dr. Reeves has appropriately named ‘The Codex Derensis, or 
Book of Derry,’ it is unnecessary for me to add a single word beyond 
supplying a few explanatory remarks on what may be termed the mecha- 
nical portion of the work. 

‘It is bound asa book, 54 inches in length, 44 inches in breadth, and 
1} inches thick. The outside covers are wood, showing evident signs of 
decay, and bearing indentations where metallic clasps had originally been 
inserted. From the size of the MS., it may have been attached to the 
girdle by a chain. It contains 536 leaves, closely written; the last 39 
are the interpretations of the Hebrew names, and the Capitula mentioned 
by Dr. Reeves. The leaves are of a more delicate material than vellum, 
probably kid skin, and, unlike the generality of Irish MSS., are soft, 
smooth, and flexible as the finest note paper. 

‘‘ The penmanship is admirable, and throughout is neatly and beauti- 
fully executed—so much so as to require the aid of a magnifying glass to 
convince the reader that it is hand-scribed, and not impressed by type. 
The opinion of Dr. Reeves is conclusive as to its age, namely, about the 
year 1350, making the MS. upwards of 500 years old; and the most in- 
teresting memorandum alluded to half a century later, identifying it with 
Ireland for upwards of 400 years. 

‘* The ornamentation is delicate and graceful, and totally devoid of any 
tendency to the florid style. The artist’s skill is chiefly employed on the 
initial letters, the eccentric elongation of which is curiously varied. The 
illuminated letter on the first page, with its series of pictures as pointed 
out by Dr. Reeves, is of especial beauty and interest. The colours used 
in the ornamental designs of the MS. are blue, pale green, and bright red. 
The ink of the corpus of the manuscript is jet black, and has preserved 
its tint to a surprising degree. 

“In the latter portion of the work, the transcriber has extensively 
used vermilion with (I think) an inferior effect. The vermilion has. 
spread in surface, so that the letters written with it want that delicate and 
exact finishing so apparent in the letters formed with the black ink. In 
this part of the work, also, the marks of the metallic pen or stylus used 
for dividing the columns and ruling the lines are very perceptible, and 
I am inclined to assign this portion to a different and inferior artist, 

“This manuscript, interesting in itself as a rare specimen of medig- 
val calligraphy, becomes invested with additional value from the fact that 
it was given to Dr. Kelly, by a priest of his diocese, on his death bed. I 
am happy to add that Dr. Kelly, always granting a courteous permission 
for the inspection of its pages, has taken proper care for its preservation, 
the manuscript being kept in an artistic case made expressly for it.” 


Mr. Alexander Nesbitt sent the following observations on Pro- 


' A right blessing and every good sense be with myself, myself. 
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fessor Stephens’ reading of the Runic inscription on the Casket 
preserved in the Museum at Brunswick :— 


‘‘Objects on which inscriptions in Runic characters are associated 
with ornaments of the same character as that which is almost peculiar to 
ancient Irish art are of very rare occurrence. They, it is certain, belong 
to a period the history of which is very obscure, and it is therefore very 
desirable that such examples as are to be found should be carefully 
studied, so as to enable us to draw from them as correct conclusions as 
may be possible. A few observations, which may, I hope, do something 
to at least clear the way towards the elucidation of the history of the 
casket in the museum at Brunswick, which is the subject of a paper by 
Mr. George Stephens, in the ‘ Journal’ of the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland Archeological Society, Vol. iv. p. 267, will therefore, I hope, not 
be considered superfluous. 

‘* Being at Brunswick in the year 1854, I saw this casket ; and by the 
kind permission of Geheime Hofrath Eigner, I made impressions from it in 
gutta percha, from which I had electrotypes made. 

‘From these electrotypes I made a copy of the inscription, and gave it 
to the late John Mitchell Kemble. I have now before me a copy of the 
runes made by him from my copy, with his reading of them. As this 
agrees with the engraving in the ‘Journal,’—which, with the exception of 
one trifling inaccuracy, is quite correct—I am at a loss to understand how 
it can happen that, as Mr. Stephens states, ‘ Mr. Kemble’s transcript was 
far from correct.’ 

““T am led to suppose that, as Mr. Stephens, a few lines above, speaks 
of ‘Mr. J. M. Kemble’s own copy of the bottom plate, size of the original,’ 
what he has seen is really a drawing made either from the original or 
from my electrotype, and not done by Mr. Kemble at all. 

‘IT am also inclined to doubt whether the memorandum attributed to 
Mr. Kemble by Mr. Stephens, that the inscription was in the Irish language, 
was really written by the former. I well remember that he told me that 
he had no hesitation in saying that the runes were not Norse, but Anglo- 
Saxon, or German, while the language was neither Teutonic nor Scandi- 
navian, but he certainly was far from asserting that it was Irish. I after- 
wards showed Mr. Kemble’s reading of the runes to Mr. Eugene O’Curry, 
and I shall presently state what he said respecting it. The first point, 
however, is to get a correct reading of the runes, 

‘On reference to the plate it will be seen that the inscription consists 
of sixty-two characters, not reckoning as such some strokes at the left 
hand corner at the top, and the right hand corner at the bottom, which 
in the first case resemble a reversed V and three commas, and in the se- 
cond a reversed V and aC; neither Mr. Kemble nor Mr. Stephens con- 
sider these to be characters, nor are they any recognised runes. 

‘It will be seen that the inscription is divided into four groups by 
the recurrence in the middle of each side of the rune ‘hag!’ (H) in the 
Norse alphabet ; ‘ior’ (10), in the Anglo-Saxon. Two of these groups 
are repetitions of the other two—in other words, the inscription is given 
twice; and as it is engraved with great distinctness, and very well preserved, 
the power of supposing errors on the part of the engraver ought to be 
exercised (if at all) most guardedlv. 
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‘‘For the convenience of reference I shall suppose the runes to be 
numbered in the engraving from 1 to 3l, begining with the letter last 
but one before the ‘ hag],’ which occurs in the middle of the left hand side, 
and give the reading which Mr. Stephens would adopt, Mr. Kemble’s read- 
ing, and that given in Ballhorn’s ‘ Alphabete’ as the reading of Anglo- 
Saxon runes. 


1234656 78 91011 12131415 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
Stephens’ reading. 
SIGHORELIINMUNGPEGELIAURITNETHII 


Ballhorn’s reading. 
SIIOHEOKZELIINM K...& LEOIOZ LIEAK RITNETHII 


Kemble’s reading. 
SIGHEOKELIINMK FZ LEOGZE LIEAK RITNETHII 


‘“‘ Mr. Stephens has not given his reading of the runes letter by letter; 
but on page 270 he gives his reading of the whole inscription— 


SIGHOR ELIT IN MUNGPALYO GALIA URIT NETHIL 


Now, it will at once be seen that here are not 31, but 34 letters, and that 
there no runes corresponding to the letters LYO at the end of the word 
Mungypelyo. Mr. Stephens has simply assumed their existence. 

‘¢ In six instances his readings differ from Kemble’s, viz., those of the 
6th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 23rd runes ; of these the 6th, 13th, and 
23rd, are the same rune which Kemble reads, as it is usually read, K. 
Stephens reads it once R, and twice U, though there is no perceptible dif- 
ference in the form. The 14th he reads N;; it is a form which I cannot 
find in any alphabet to which I have access. Kemble reads it F, as it very 
nearly corresponds with the Anglo-Saxon ‘feoh’ reversed. N twice occurs 
in a well-known form (Nos. 11 and 27) which adds to the improbability 
that No. 14 should beso read. No. 16 is the well-known form of L in all 
the Runic alphabets ; and it is hard to guess why Mr. Stephens should 
read it as P. 

‘Tt therefore seems to me that Mr. Stephens’ reading is of little 
value; nor, I must confess, do either the words into which he divides it, 
or the translation which he gives of them, recommend it to me; but this 
branch of the subject I leave in the hands of Anglo-Saxon scholars—my 
object being to remove mistaken readings qut of the way, and to ask the 
attention of Irish scholars to the interpretation of the inscription. 

“It may be well to remark, that Mr. Kemble was disposed to think 
that the four ‘ hagls’ were to be considered as ornaments, and not as letters, 
and that the inscription probably began immediately after one of these; 
he also suggested that the rune No. 3 might be read H or K; Nos. 6 and 
23, C; or, if supposed to be a blunder for No. 24, U or ¥; No.7, O; No. 
12, D; Nos. 10 and 11, possibly as No. 28, E; (the connecting strokes be- 
ing supposed to have been omitted, Nos. 8 and 20, N); as a Norse rune, 
No. 22 possibly as T, Z,or H. These, as he said, are ‘ all the possibilities, 
and some almost impossibilities.’ 

‘‘ Reing myself ignorant of Irish, I will not venture upon any conjec- 
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tures ; but I will merely mention, that Mr. O’Curry, on looking over Mr. 
Kemble’s readings, which (the two ‘hagls’ being omitted) would run— 


HEOKALIIN MKFALEO #LIEAKRITNETHIISI 
C N TC 


U ZU 

Y HY 
remarked that the latter part, KRITNETH IISI, seemed to approach very 
closely to Irish words meaning ‘ made this,’ but that he could not make 
out to his satisfaction any Irish proper names in the first part of the in- 
scription. 

‘¢ The material of which the plates of the casket are composed is neither 
ivory nor the tusk of the narwhal, but bone of a somewhat coarse and 
open structure, probably the bone of some cetaceous animal. 

“ Bone of the same character is the material of the very remarkable 
casket with runic inscriptions which Mr. A. W. Franks, Dir. Soc. Ant., 
exhibited and described at the Carlisle Meeting of the Archeological In- 
stitute, and of a crozier head preserved at Goodrich Court. 

‘** The first is certainly of Anglo-Saxon, probably Northumbrian origin. 
The style of ornament of the second would seem to indicate an Irish origin, 
but it is without inscriptions. 

‘‘ The ornamentation of ‘this casket is, as will be seen in the very ac- 
curate engravings which accompany Mr. Stephens’ paper, chietly made up 
of interlacing animals; but one division is filled with ornaments of that 
type which seems to be peculiarly Celtic, viz., ‘spirals, the eye of which 
expands intoa triple whorl’ (Digby Wyatt’s ‘Art of Illuminating,’ p. 98). 
In MSS. of the 7th century this Celtic style is found to the almost, if not 
entire, exclusion of the interlacing style; in those of the 9th, as ‘The 
Book of Armagh,’ the latter style prevails over the former. It would, 
therefore, seem probable that this casket dates from the 9th, 10th, or 
possibly 11th century. 

“The style of the interlacing ornament is, I think, not precisely 
Irish, at least it differs somewhat from the Irish style of the 12th century, 
but this may perhaps be due to its earlier date.” 


Mr. Michael Mullally, Ballycullen Mullinahone, sent the fol- 
lowing monumental inscriptions, contributed by Mr. James Bren- 
nan, with his observations thereon. Mr. Brennan has faithfully 
copied the inscriptions, not correcting any rudeness in the Latin 
diction of the originals :— 


wn Nalequiescens qui fuit Superior Hiderdiae 
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‘“‘In clearing the ground at the east end of the church in Fethard, 
when laying the foundation of the new vault for the late Colonel Palliser, 
the workmen found this tomb under the surface, and, having raised it, 
they cleared and cleansed it; the inscription then became legible. We 
see py the tenor of the inscription that this Robert Nale was married to 
Johanna Everard, and was Sovereign of Fethard. His being connected 
with the noble family of the Everards, and having been invested with the 
high office of sovereign of Fethard, are incontestible proofs of his high 
rank and respectability. There is likewise an old tomb in the church- 
yard of Callan containing the remains of James Neale, who was Alderman 
and Sovereign of that town, though somewhat later than this date, 
Therefore, though the family of the O’Neills was cradled and had signa- 
lized themselves in Ulster, the Neals of this country had been men of 
high rank and distinguished merit. 

‘‘There are still several respectable families of this name spread 
through this country. It is traditionally recorded that Ballyneal Castle, 
near Carrick-on-Suir, was the residence and property of the O’Neills, and 
was so called from them, and they inherited all the lands in that district; 
and some of those families take pride in still retaining Ballyneal church- 
yard as their ancestral burial ground. 


Patrictus Wackett qui obtit vir. 
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‘¢ This tomb contains the mortal remains of some of the Hacket family. 

They resided at Gammonstown, now Lakefield, near Fethard; all that 

country, with Maerkethill, Everard’s Grange, Brookbill, &., belonged to 

them; but these properties, becoming incumbered, were sold in the Landed 

Estates’ Court. The last of the family was a shopkeeper in Moore-street, 
where he died in 1836, and was buried in the chapel-yard. 


INOBED PBDCM qui EKQDE. 
Quarto Julii 1713. 
Hic jacet exiguo magnus sub marmore Heros 
Qui forti fragiles pectore sprevit opes 
illius occulti cineres conduntur in urna 
Pauperibus mors est exteriore magis 
Sed dignus majore loco circoque minore 
Posthabito, Celi scandis ad astra solus 
Requiescat in pace. 
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“This tomb lies in the church-yard of Fethard; it is beautifully po 
lished, and of exquisite workmanship. I could not discover the names oi 
those interred under it, nor does the inscription throw any light on the 
matter; the epitaph is written in pure elegiac verse, but you see the Latin 
diction is rude and unclassical; it is supposed to belong to the old family 
of the Longs, who formerly lived at Grove, near Fethard. 


Neale 2Murgentis et Superior Calania qui hoe 
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‘© This tomb lies in the church-yard of Callan, and under it lies James 
Neale, who was Alderman and Sovereign of Callan; and from the identity 
of name, and the similarity of office with which each was invested, I judge 
that he is of the same genealogical line and pedigree as Robert Nale men- 
tioned in No. 1.” 


The following communication was received from Mr. Hodder 
Westropp :— 


‘‘T send a few words in reply to the remarks of the Rev. Mr. Barn- 
well on my theory of the round towers, in regard to their analogy with 
the fanaux, or ‘lanternes de morts.’ His first objection is, ‘the ditkerence 
between the dimensions of the two kinds of monuments.’ The difference 
in dimensions does not, I think, tend to disprove their identity of purpose, 
nor to destroy the analogy between the two monuments. The difference 
in size between a clock and a watch does not disprove their identity of 
purpose ; besides, the difference in dimension is not so great as Mr. 
Barnwell would lead one to suppose ; for, according to M. Chasteigner, 
some of the fanaux are over 60 feet high (20 metres). Ina short article 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for November, I have endeavoured to prove 
the Byzantine origin of the Irish or horse shoe-shaped fibula. The origi- 
nal Byzantine pattern or germ is small, but the development of this same 
pattern in the Irish type is very large. The principle, however, of their 
construction, shape, and purpose, are identical.! In the same manner the 


’ 1T have, however, lately discovered _tical-in size and shape to those found at 
some Irish fibule, which arealmostiden- Naples. 
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Irish round tower may be considered as a larger development, peculiar to 
Ireland, of the fanal, and consequently built for the same purpose. In 
the next place, he says, ‘ tle fanaux were incapable of being inhabited, 
and were not capable of being used for defensive purposes.’ If he means 
that the Irish towers were used for these purposes, there is no evidence 
that they were so. The ‘cloictheachs’ mentioned in Irish annals as 
places of refuge, and used for defensive purposes, were evidently, like the 
‘ duirtheachs,’ of wood, and consequently were frequently burned. They 
had no connexion with the round towers, which are of excellent masonry, 
and could not be easily burned. Again, he remarks, ‘The fanaux are almost 
invariably provided with altar slabs.’ This is incorrect; their being pro- 
vided with altars is the exception, not the rule. The fanaux of Parigne, 
PEveque, Ciron, Colfrouin, Fenioux, Prenzac, Felletin, Estries, Montaigu, 
Cullent, Evrault, are not provided with altars. To some of these there is 
a slight projection near the door; but M. Viollet le Duc remarks that 
this is for the purpose of resting a ladder. He next doubts their anti- 
quity: ‘ No existing fanal,’ he says, ‘is older than the thirteenth century.’ 
M. Lecointre considers them to be of very high antiquity, and to date from 
the earliest periods of Christianity. De Caumont assigns the end of the 
eleventh century as the date of the earliest known ; M. Viollet le Due 
is convinced of their high antiquity, as one is mentioned at the period of 
the battle between Clovis and Alaric (sixth century) near Poitiers. M. 
Chasteigner is of opinion that they date from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth, but particularly in the twefth century. His next objection is, 
the fanaux are of different shapes; ‘they are as often square as round.’ 
They are square, octagonal, hexagonal, but for the greater part round. 
Almost all the Irish towers are round (there is one with an hexagonal 
base at Kineith). This, however, may chiefly arise from constructive ne- 
cessity. As the reviewer in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ has shown, the 
Irish in the selection of a round form for their towers must have been 
considerably influenced by the materials. The difficulty in squaring 
stones for quoins, from want of necessary tools and implements, in that 
early period, must have compelled them to adopt the round form alone 
for their towers. <A further analogy between these monuments is in the 
number of the windows. Some of the fanaux have eight windows; the 
greater number four, facing the cardinal points ; some only one, as in the 
fanal at Colfrouin: some of the Irish towers have eight windows; the 
greater number, four facing the cardinal points; the smaller tower at 
Clonmacnoise has only one window. Further, Mr. Barnwell starts a new 
theory, ‘that the French fanaux are much more likely to have been tra- 
ditional copies of the Irish prototype, than the reverse.’ This is indeed 
going down the stream to seek the source. I do not think there is any 
need of bringing forward any evidence to prove that all knowledge of the 
Christian religion, all knowledge of Christian practices, doctrines, and cus- 
toms in Ireland, must have been derived from the Continent. We also know 
that many of the Irish saints were foreigners, and of course importers of 
foreign customs. Lastly, he says, ‘neither Mr. Westropp, nor the reviewer 
in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ can adduce any instance of a round tower 
in Ireland having been built over a sepulchral chapel.’ 

‘‘Mr. Barnwell seems to have totally forgotten St. Kevin’s kitchen. 
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It is an important instance of a tower, which was evidently for a fanal, 
built over a sepulchral chapel. Further, there are instances of towers 
built on sepulchral vaults. The towers at Oughterard and Londonderry 
are both built on sepulchral vaults. They are thus described by Miss 
Beaufort: —‘ Some towers stand upon a sort of crypt or vaulted excavation; 
at Oughterard, county of Kildare, is one so supported; and at London- 
derry the tower is placed upon an excavated mound, vaulted and lined 
with stone.’ This last tower was thirty-five feet high, and is therefore an 
instance of an Irish tower of about the average height of the fanaux. To 
further confirm my view, I may here quote the high authority of Mr. 
Ferguson, in a letter to myself :— 

‘**T have read with attention your paper on the round towers, and feel 
convinced that you have hit on a true analogr, and one that throws more 
light on the subject than any that has yet becn suggested.’ 

‘““ With regard to the crosses Mr. Barnwell remarks, ‘the crosses he 
alludes to are those mentioned by de Caumont, and more usually known 
as Calvaries.’ Here he is entirely mistaken. Calvaries are crosses by 
the road side, or at the meetings of roads. The crosses mentioned by de 
Caumont are not Calvaries ; they are crosses of cemeteries (the article in 
de Caumont is so headed, and there is no mention of Calvaries); and are 
to be found in cemeteries alone—a very important analogy to Irish crosses, 
which are always found in cemeteries alone.” 


The Rev. John O’Hanlon sent the following, in continuation of 
his former Papers on the same subject :— 


““In the Catalogue of the Ordnance Survey MSS., the following illus- 
trative materials for the counties of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Monaghan, and 
Cavan, are found: 1. Tyrrong.—I. Names and Descriptions from Down 
Survey.—(See Ulster, vol. ii.1) II. Extracts.?—(See page 33.)> III. 
Name Books, 57. IV. Name Sheets, 44. V. Parish and Barony Names, 
included in Name Sheets. VI. Memorandums, one volume. VII. 
County Index to Names on Ordnance Maps. VIII. List of Local Names 
from Inquisitions, 4. IX. Memoir Papers. (See detailed list annexed.) 
X. Sketches of Antiquities, 7.5 2. Fermanaca.—I. Names from Down 
Survey. (See Ulster, vol. 11.) II. Extracts, one volume.‘ (See also 
page 33.5 Rough Index of Places to Irish part of do. not arranged). III. 
Letters, one volume.! IV. Name Books, 54. V. Name Sheets, 23. VI. 


1 Already noticed in the paper, under 
county Down Ordnance Survey MSS., 
Jan. 1862. 

2 At present, supposed to be preserved 
in the Royal Irish Academy. ‘There are 
no antiquarian or descriptive topogra- 
phical letters, in connexion with this 
county, which was one of the earliest 
surveyed by the Ordnance Survey staff. 

3 Now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

4 Now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 


§ This refers to a MS. book of ex- 
tracts from the British Museum, Lam- 
beth, Oxford, and Bodleian Libraries, 
now preserved in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. It contains matter referring to 
Tyrone and Fermanagh; also, to a 
large folio MS. written by O'Donovan 
and O'Reilly, in 1830. This latter is 

reserved in the Ordnance Survey Office. 
t has also matter relating to Tyrone 
and Fermanagh. The contents of both 
those MSS. have been already described 
in a preceding volume of this ‘Journal.’ 
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Parish and Barony Names, one sheet in vol. A. VII. Memorandums, 
one volume. VIII. Memoir Papers. (See detailed list annexed.) IX. 
County Index to Names on Maps, one volume. X. Sketches of Antiqui- 
ties, 2.2. 3. MonacHan.—I. Names from Down Survey. (See Ulster, 
vol. ii.) IL Extracts, bound up with letters. (See also page 33.) III. 
Letters, one volume, including Armagh. IV. Name Books, 50. V. 
Parish and Barony Names, one sheet, in vol. A. VI. Memorandums, one 
volume. VII. Index to Names on Ordnance Maps, one volume. VIII. 
Memoir Papers. (See detailed list annexed.) IX. Name Sheets, 22. 4. 
Cavan.—I. Names from Down Survey. (See Ulster, vol. i.) II. Ex- 
tracts, one volume, including those for Leitrim. III. Commonwealth 
Survey, by baronies, parishes, and townlands, giving the area of each 
townland separately in poles, 4 poles, and } poles. (In Common Place 
Book.‘) IV. Letters, one volume (with Leitrim.5) V. Name Books, 
63. VI. Barony and Parish Names, one volume. VIL County Index to 
Maps, one volume. VIII. Registry of voters, and other county papers, 17. 
IX. Memoir Papers. (See detailed list annexed.) X. Memorandums, 
one volume. 

‘1. Tyronge.—I. Names and Descriptions from Down Survey. The 
reader is referred to the general description already given, when treating 
on the county of Down Ordnance Survey MSS., Ulster, vol. ii. 

“TI, Extracts.—After a careful search for these Extracts in the Royal 
Irish Academy, I cannot find any separate volume in which they are con- 
tained. It is probable, however, these Extracts may be bound up with 
the materials for illustrating other counties. 
| “© III. Name Books.—They number 58 in the parcel, although cata- 

logued 57. The reason of this is, because a Londonderry Name Book in 

t is connected with a Tyrone Name Book; and this happens to be in- 
cluded in the Tyrone collection. These books are uniform with what 
have been already described. 

“TV. Name Sheets. WV. Parish and Barony Names.—These number 
44 in the catalogue, but on counting them I only find 41; it is, however, 
probable, there are two sheets included under one cover, in a few instances, 
The general description given, when treating on the county of Down MSS., 
will apply to these large folio sheets, As already stated by the catalogue, 
the Parish and Barony Names are included in the Name Sheets. 

“VL Memorandums.—This is a medium-sized 4to. volume of 371 num- 
bered pages, many of which are blank. It has an index of four double- 
columned pages prefixed. It resembles volumes under the same heading 
already frequently described. 

“VII. County Index to Names on Ordnance Maps.—A folio volume of 
fifty-four thick leaves, comprising townland, barony and parish names, 
with their respective superficial areas. 

“VIII. List of Local Names from Inquisttions.—These four stitched 
thin folio books comprise alphabetical lists of townland names, taken from 
the Ulster Inquisitions, The list relating to the barony of Omagh con- 
tains only four double-columned pages. The list referring to the barony 


‘Now preserved in the Royal Irish 3 Ibid. 
Academy. 4 Ibid. 
2 Ibid. + Ibid. 
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of Strabane contains twenty pages, do. The list relating to the barony 
of Clogher comprises six double-columned pages, and one whole column on 
another page. The list for the barony of Dungannon contains twenty-nine 
double-columned pages. The dates of the Inquisitions are placed in con- 
nexion with the several denominations, on separate slips of paper pasted 
on each leaf; and all are, of course, extracted from the printed Inquisitions 
of Ulster. 

“7X. Memotr Papers.—On referring to the detailed list annexed, I 
find the following parishes named, as having separate Memoir Papers, 
viz.: Aghaloo, Aghalurcher, Ardstraw, Artrea, Badony Upper, Bally- 
clog, Clogher, Clonoe, Desertcreat, Donacavey, Donaghedy, Donaghenry, 
Drumglass, Kildress, Killeeshil, Killyman, Kilskeery, Lissan, Longtield 
(West), Pomeroy, Tamlaght O’Crilly, Termonamongan, Tullyniskin, 
Urney and Ardstraw (skirts of). These are all noticed, as having been 
received from Captain Leach, R. E., Oct. 1851. They are preserved in 
press 7 of the waiting room. For other materials in reterence to Tyrone, 
the reader is referred to this ‘“ Journal,” vol. iv., the note (2) p. 244, under 
the description of county Antrim Records. 

“X. Sketches of Antiquities.'—I find the following sketches referring to 
Tyrone, viz:—1. Ardstraw parish—Baron’s Court Castle; an ink sketch. 
2. Clonfeacle parish, Benburb Castle, a most beautiful ink sketch. 3. 
Desertcreat parish, Loughery Demesne, ‘ Giant’s Grave,’ a pencil sketch. 
4. A different drawing of the ‘Giant’s Grave,’ pencil sketch. 5. A ground 
plan of the ‘Giant’s Grave,’ ink sketch. 6. A summer house, in which 
Dean Swift is said to have written a number of his works, in the demesne 
of John Lindesay, Esq., Loughery, pencil sketch. 7. Ground plan and sec- 
tion of the Ulster Fort, townland of Ballymulley, parish of Desertcreat, 
ink sketch. 8. Plan and section of ‘ the Black Fort,’ townland of Mun- 
tober, parish of Killdress, ink sketch. 9. Remains of Killdress Bridge, 
Killdress parish, pencil sketch. 10. Strabane Glen, Leckpatrick parish, 
pencil sketch. 11. Carrick a Ness, from above the falls, West Longtield 
parish, pencil sketch. 12. Standing Stone called Clough-cor, parish of 
Pomeroy, townland of Lisnagleer, ink sketch. 13. In one sheet, the shields 
and crests of the families of Irwin, Templeton, Byrne, Baillie, Dawson, 
Byrne and O’Hagen—the shields only of Wilson, Lecky, and M‘Laugh- 
lin, as depicted on different tablets in churches or grave-yards, ink 
sketches. 14. In one sheet, shields and crests of the families of Morrison, 
Swan, Boyd, Young and Kennedy; besides these, a faintly traced device 
of the M‘Neish or M‘Neece family; all in Tullyniskan, or Kenburb 
churches, ink sketch. Most of these sketches appear to have been exe- 
cuted by George V. Du Noyer; they are elegantly, and, as may be pre- 
sumed from his usual habit, correctly executed. 

“2. FERMANAGH.—I. Names from Down Survey. The reader is re- 
ferred to a description of contents in Ulster, vol. ii., where matter relat- 
ing to Fermanagh will be found. See this ‘“ Journal,” p. 15, and note (2), 
where the subject occurs when treating on materials for illustration of the 
county Down. 


1 These sketches are now preserved kept inthe MS. department of the Royal 
in a large oblong and well bound book, Irish Academy. 
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“IL Eztracts.—There are fifty-one loose folio leaves of rough Index of 
Places to Irish part of Fermanagh. They are tied under blue wrapping 
paper, and preserved in the Ordnance Survey Office. On an average, each 
leaf contains sixteen names of places, for the most part in English, although 
on a few leaves, the corresponding Irish denominations are postfixed, 
and in the Irish character. It is all in Anthony O’Curry’s! handwrit- 
ing? The MS. extracts proper are contained in one medium-sized 4to 
volume of 257 numbered pages. The matter is selected from the ‘ Annals 
of the Four Masters;’ Archdall; Colgan; Inquisitions in the time of James 
I., Charles I. and II. ; a particular Survey of the county of Fermanagh, 
called Maguire’s Country, in the time of James I.; Dispensation from the 
Pope for the marriage of Roger Maguire, Lord Enniskillen; ‘Stuart’s 
Memoir of the City of Armagh.’ An Index Nominum et Locorum of 
thirteen pages precedes these extracts. 

‘STII, Letters.—They are contained in one medium-sized 4to volume. 
The following are the letters, comprising 137 numbered pages, illus- 
trating the antiquities of Fermanagh. The dates of writing :—Enniskil- 
len, Oct. 10th, 1834, Friday evening; Enniskillen, Oct. 12th; Oct. 15th; 
Oct. 16th ; Oct.17th, Friday; Oct. 20th, Monday; Oct. 21st, Tuesday— 
all the foregoing written at Enniskillen, by John O'Donovan. The next 
in order, dated Derrygonnelly, Oct. 22nd, Oct. 25th. The next in order, 
Castle-Caldwell, Oct. 30th; Kesh, county of Fermanagh (a copy of Mr. 
O’Donovan’s letter in the elegant handwriting of Myles J. O’Reilly)’, Oct. 
3lst—it is signed John O’ Donovan ; a letter from Myles John O'Reilly, 
Heath House, to John O’Donovan, dated 9th Nov., 1834; Kesh, Oct. 
3lst ; Enniskillen, Nov. 4th, Nov. 6th, Nov. 8th, Nov. 10th (no local ad- 
dress); Belturbet, Nov. 12th; Enniskillen, Nov. 15th; Tempo, Nov. 
17th, Monday; Nov. 18th; Newtown-Butler, Friday, Nov. 19th; Satur- 
day, Nov. 20th; Maguire’s Bridge, Nov. 20th, Saturday ; Enniskillen, 
Nov. 24th; Nov. 24th (this latter has appended, Monday night, 11 o'clock); 
Dec. 24th, 1834 (no local address); Feb. 27th, 1835 (no local address); 
March 16th, March 26th; April 17th, and another note, undated (no local 
address). A letter on Devenish ruins, written by a gentleman, named 
Loftus, as appears to me, with avery rough trace of the round tower, and 
admeasurements, with a coloured trace of the county of Fermanagh, close 
this MS. volume.‘ It is preceded by an index of 20 methodically com- 
piled pages. | 

“TV. Name Books.—These number 54, similar in size and contents 
to those already described. 

‘““V. Name Sheets.—On counting these in the parcel we only find 22, 
although 23 are numbered on the catalogue. In matter and contents, 
they resemble others already described, under this heading. 

“VI. Parish and Barony Names,—There is only one sheet in volume 
A, which has been already described, when treating of the Louth and 


1 This gentleman is brother to the late * Heath House, near Maryborough, 
eminent Professor, Eugene O’Curry,and Queen's County. 
at present one of the secretaries to the 4 With the exception of two letters, 


Chamber of Commerce, Dublin. all the rest are from the pen of Mr. 
2 The foregoing Index is kept in the O’Donovan, and contain some humour- 


Ordnance Survey Office. ous incidents of his biography. 
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Armagh Ordnance Survey Records. It is signed at the end, John O’ Do- 
novan, and contains a settlement of the proper orthography for each 
place named therein, by that great Irish scholar. 

“VII. Memorandums.—This is a medium-sized 4to volume of 418 
numbered pages, containing many fragmentary pieces. Several observa- 
tions are in the late John O’ Donovan’s handwriting. 

“VIIL Memoir Papers.—It is only necessary to refer to the account 
given of miscellaneous matters, in note (2), pp. 241 to 244, in the Fourth 
vol. of this ‘Journal.’ Whatever relates to illustrations of Fermanagh 
county will be found therein noticed. There are two printed lists of 
county voters tied up with this parcel. 

“TX. Index to Names on Maps.—A folio volume of 61 thick leaves, 
containing townland, barony and parish names, with their respective 
superficial admeasurements, It resembles all the other volumes of this 
denomination, in plan and arrangement. 

“XX. Sketches of Antiquities—There are no sketches of Monaghan 
bound up, in the series of drawings preserved in the Royal Irish Academy. 
Unless the two sketches mentioned in the catalogue, as belonging to this 
county, be found mixed amongst the Memoir Papers, it is not easy to 
discover where they can be placed. It is hardly possible, that the rough 
sketch and map trace, already mentioned amongst the letters, can be the 
sketches alluded to in this catalogue. . 

“3, MonaGcHan.—I. Names from Down Survey. In the Ulster vol. ii., 
the usual description of matter relating to the county of Monaghan will 
be found. It is only necessary to consult a paper on the county of 
Down, in vol, iv., p. 16, of this ‘Journal,’ where mention of Monaghan 
occurs. 

“II, Extracts, bound up with Letters. IIT. Letters, one vol., including 
Armagh. The catalogue refers us to page 33, where we find notice of 
matter relating to this county in Extracts from the British Museum, 
Lambeth, Oxford, and Bodleian Libraries, a MS. already described in detail. 
The reader will also discover, amongst the Memoir Papers received from 
Captain Leach, R. E., Oct. 1851, accounts of the following parishes in this 
county, viz. :—Clontibret, Donagh, Errigal Keerogue, Errigal Trough, 
Killanny, Kilmore, Magheracloon, Monaghan county (diagrams of), Mo- 
naghan parish, Tedavnet, Tehallan. Again it will be necessary to refer 
the reader to the note (2), p. 244, vol. iv. of this ‘Journal,’ where an 
account of additional Memoir Papers will be found.' The extracts and 
letters are at present bound together in one volume, and are kept in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy. They have been already alluded to 
in detail, at pp. 311, 312, vol. iv. of this ‘Journal’ to which number the 
reader is referred. 

“TV. Name Books.—In number 50. Similar in size and contents to 
those already described. 

“V. Parish and Barony Names.—They are all contained in one wide 
folded sheet, inserted in Vol. A, which has been already noticed under 
our account of Louth and Armagh Ordnance Survey Records. J. O’Do- 


' All the foregoing papers are pre- Phcenix Park, in presses within the Li- 
served in the Ordnance Survey Office, brary. 
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novan’s name is affixed to the orthographies, designed for engraving on 
the maps. 

“VI. Memorandums.—This is a thin 4to volume of 240 numbered 

ages. It contains letters, notes and map tracings. 

“VII. Index to Names on Ordnance Maps.—A folio volume of 48 
thick leaves. It contains townland, barony and parish names, with their 
superficial admeasurements. In size and arrangement it is similar to 
other MSS. in the same series. ° 

“VIIL Memotr Papers.—I find 22 different cahiers of Memoir Papers 
for this county. They contain, for the most part, statistical matter, ar- 
ranged under the heading of its different parishes. There are also many 
rough traces of objects, with occasional antiquarian notes. I have already 
indicated the pages of this ‘Journal,’ where the names of these several 
parishes are given. ‘The Memoir Papers are similar. in size, shape and 
contents, to those noticed, when treating on the county of Down Records. 

“1X, Name Sheets.—These number 22 very large sized folio cahiers. 
They resemble those already described under the same denominations, and 
are all stitched under blue paper covers. 

‘‘ There are no separate Sketches of Antiquities, to illustrate the natu- 
ral and artificial features of this county. 

“4, Cavan.—I. Names from Down Survey.—Reference to the Ulster 
vol. i. will give the MS. materials, under this heading. The reader is again 
referred to this ‘Journal,’ page 15, for January, 1862, where allusion 
occurs in relation to it, when treating on the county of Down Ordnance 
Survey Records. 

“II. Hatracts—The matter collected to illustrate this county is found 
ina medium-sized 4to MS. volume of 365 pages, lettered on the back, 
Breifny Extracts. Whatever relates to this ancient territory appears to 
have been taken almost solely from Colgan and ‘ Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters.’ There is one short extract from Shane O’Dugan’s ‘ Topographical 
Poem.’ No index is affixed to this volume; but ye are notified, on its 
title page, that information contained therein, relative to the Antiquities 
of the counties of Cavan and Leitrim, (Breifny), was collected during 
_ the progress of the Ordnance Survey, in 1836. 

“TIT. Commonwealth Survey by Barontes, Parishes and Townlands.— 
This is a 4to tract of 67 closely written pages. The townlands in the 
several baronies and parishes are marked off in poles, half-poles, and 
quarter-poles, with the value of the Jands and proprietors’ names given. 
‘There is a note of Mr. Fowler, of the Record Office, prefixed, and dated 
July 16th, °35. This gentleman is of opinion, that this document was copied 
from a ‘book made about the time of the Act of Settlement.’ He also 
refers toa letter of Mr. Hardinge, of the Record Office, Custom House 
Buildings, Dublin, the same date, for a confirmation of his opinion. 
‘The original Book,’ says Mr. [lardinge, ‘if an original one, as I suspect, 
may have been used by the Commissioners for carrying the Acts of Set- 
tlement and Explanation into effect in 1665, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the quantity of lands in the possession of adventurers and soldiers, and 
guiding the retrenchments by said Acts,’ &c. This MS. was copied at the 
Ordnance Survey Office, Dublin, in July, 1835, by William Mooney, Civil 
Assistant. It formeda portion of one of the Common Place Books, already 
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described in note (2), under the MS. materials for the county of Louth, 
contained in the No. of this ‘Journal,’ for July, 1858. 

“TV. Letters.—One volume, bound up with Leitrim Letters. These 
contain information, relative to antiquities of the counties of Cavan and 
Leitrim, the district anciently known as Breifny. ‘This information 
was collected, during the progress of the Ordnance Survey, in 1836. An 
Index, of 71 closely written and correctly arranged pages, precedes this 
volume of Letters, which has many Extracts bound up with it, to illus- 
trate these Letters. A note of M. J. O'Reilly, dated August 16th, 
1836, precedes. This MS. contains 371 pages in 4to. The following are 
places and dates for this series of Letters, viz.:—Cavan, May llth; Bel- 
turbet, May 14th, Saturday; Cavan, May 19th; May 19th (Thurs- 
day); May 21st, May 22nd, (Sunday); another letter, no date or place 
given; Virginia, May 25th ; Ballyjamesduff, May 25th; Cavan, May 
27th; Cavan, May 28th, 30th; Killyshandra, June Ist, 3rd; Killycolly, 
or Bailieborough, June 5th, 6th, 8th, 8th, 9th, 9th ; Mohill, June 10th, 
13th, 14th, 18th, 22nd. All the foregoing letters were written by John 
O'Donovan. Next follows a letter, written by Dr. Todd, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, dated June 23rd, or 24th—for it has both dates—1836. 
Next come Mr. O’Donovan’s letters in the following order :—Mohill, 
June 24th, 26th, (Sunday); 27th (Monday); July Ist. All the forego- 
ing are written by Mr. O'Donovan. Next follow several pages, ap- 
parently in Mr. O’Conor’s handwriting, with some notes of Mr. O’ Dono- 
van interspersed. A letter of Mr. O’Donovan, dated 21, Great Charles- 
street, Sept. 9th. Amongst those letters, we discover maps on tracing 
paper; some observations of Myles J. O'Reilly, with the extracts, chiefly 
from Colgan, Lanigan, ‘ Annals of the Four Masters,’ Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, M°Firbis’s pedigrees, &c. 

“'V, Name Books.—They number 63, and in all respects are similar 
to those, already so frequently mentioned. 

“VI. Barony ang Parish Names.—Except in size, this MS. is very si- 
milar in arrangement to the Name Books. In fact it isa Name Book, with 
additional portions of paper pasted on, to lengthen the leaves into a quarto 
form. It is stitched under a thick cover in boards. A list of authorities | 
for baronies and parishes will be found, folded in a large sheet, at the 
end of this MS. It forms, of course, a very thin volume, 

“VII. County Index to Maps.—A large folio volume of 73 thick leaves. 
It contains townland, barony and parish names, with their respective 
superficial admeasurements. In plan and arrangement, it resembles all 
the other volumes, belonging to the same series. These volumes bear 
evidence of having been often used; but all the leaves are in a good state 
of preservation, although somewhat soiled. 

“VIII. Registry of Voters, and other County Papers.—These are in 
number 17, and are tied together in a separate parcel. They are all 
printed ; and from their denomination, the nature of contents, and exact 
value for purposes of reference, can be easily ascertained. 

“TX. Memoir Papers.—There are only 5 Memoir Papers for parishes 
of this county, mentioned in note (2), p. 243, vol. iv. of this ‘Journal.’ 
They are stitched under strong brown wrappers, and resemble other ma- 
terials thus designated. 
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“XX. Memorandums.—A medium-sized 4to volume of 330 numbered 
pages, with an index of 5 pages prefixed. It contains notes, scraps and 
traces inserted. 

‘‘There are no special artistic sketches, to illustrate the scenery or 
antiquities of this county. 

‘‘ The present contribution, to the ‘Journal of the Kilkenny and South 
East of Ireland Archeological Society,’ closes the list of materials in MS., 
which are necessary for the statistical, scenic and antiquarian description 
of Ulster, as preserved, either in the Ordnance Survey Office, or in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy.” 


Mr. Prim brought under the notice of the meeting the fact of 
‘his having been informed that, during last autumn, a portion of 
the old building which had formed the fortified residence, or man- 
sion house, of the old feudal proprietors of Kells, county of Kil- 
kenny, and which one of them 1n a charter to the burgesses of that 
town had designated ‘his Castle,” had been demolished, for the 
purpose of using the materials for repairing the roads. It was a 
very interesting structure, as, so far as he was aware, it was the 
only specimen of that class of building in Ireland ; but many baro- 
nial residences of the same kind existed in England and Wales. 
The people of the locality were not aware of the object or history 
of the structure, and hence probably their carelessness as to its pre- 
servation ; but he was sure Mr. Thomas Belcher, on whose land it 
was situated, had not been a consenting party to this act. At the 
time of erecting the chapel of Kells, a portion of the old building 
had been removed to make room for it; but still comparatively little 
injury had been done till the demolition of some twenty feet of the 
wall, reported to him as having taken place last autumn. 

It was resolved that the Secretaries should comunicate with Mr. 
Belcher, and request him to interfere for the prevention of any 
further injury to the ancient structure referred to. 


The following Papers were contributed :— 


NOTES ON SOME PECULIARITIES IN ANCIENT AND ME- 
DLEVAL IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


BY GEORGE VICTOR DU NOYER, M.R.I.A. 


Wuen Christianity was promulgated in Ireland, in the fifth cen- 
tury, its immediate professors erected, here and there over the 
country, a very remarkable class of buildings called Oratories ; and 
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of these many yet remain in the remote western parts of the county 
of Kerry, and in some of the islands off the west coast. 

These structures are small, and almost invariably rectangular in 
plan, though one of them, on Church Island, in Lough Currane, 
at Waterville, in the county of Kerry, is rectangular within, but of 
a broad oval shape without. They are built of dry masonry, the 
stones being carefully fitted together, and sometimes bearing indi- 
cations of having been dressed. The walls, which are usually with- 
out foundations, are very thick, and those forming the sides of the 
building converge rapidly from the ground, each stone overlap- 
ping the one beneath it, till the edifice was closed at the apex by a 
row of single blocks. In one instance the gable walls converge 
almost as much as the sides, thus giving to the structure a singu- 
larly quaint appearance. The doorways, which are invariably flat- 
headed, with converging sides, are placed in the gable facing 
westward, the lintels and sills being formed of very large blocks. 
The gables facing eastwards are pierced by a small window or nar- 
row loop, which in one instance is semicircular-headed. 

The learned Dr. Petrie, in his ‘ Inquiry into the Origin and 
Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland,” has made the archxological 
world acquainted with two varieties of this primitive church, in his 
description and illustrations of the Oratory at Gallerus, near the 
southern shore of Smerwick Harbour, in the county of Kerry; and 
of that on Church Island, in Lough Currane, which latter building 
he has identified as the house (or Church) of St. Finan Cam, who 
lived in the sixth century.’ 

Dr. Petrie, in describing the Oratory at Gallerus, says that :— 


“Tt measures externally twenty-three feet long, by ten broad, and is six- 
teen feet high on the outside to the apex of the pyramid. The doorway, 
which is placed, as is usual in all our ancient churches, in its west end wall, 
is five feet seven inches high, two feet four inches wide at the base, and one 
foot nine inches at the top; and the walls are four feet in thickness at the 
base. It is lighted by a single [ semicircular-headed ] window in its east side; 
andeach of the gables was terminated by small stone crosses, only the sockets 
of which now remain. ...... I am strongly inclined to believe that 
they [the Oratories ] may be even more ancient than the period assigned 
for the conversion of the Irish generally by their great Apostle Patrick.” 


At page 346 of the same work, allusion is made to another Ora- 
tory close to the old church of Kilmalkedar, and at the distance of 
about one mile north of that already mentioned at Gallerus ; and as 
this building is remarkably singular, and very probably of greater 
ave than the former, 1 wish to direct special attention to it. 


1 See Petrie’s “Round Towers,” p. headed doorwav of Gallerus, see also 
130. For an illustration of the flat- the work now quoted, p. 160. 
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The accompanying plate gives a view of this unique building, 
as seen from the S. W., and is taken from the summit of the origi- 
nal and nearly circular termon wall surrounding it. Subjoined is a 
plan of this building, (Fig. 1). 

It will be seen that the gables 
converge almost as abruptly as the 
side walls, the junction of both be- 
ing suggested by the dotted lines, \_RIDE OF sLoPING” 
and in this respect it differs from fag’ “* ““* \. 
the Oratory at Gallerus. * ROG 

The masonry is formed of large SS Seas’ 
splintery flakes of the grey grit of Fie. 1. 
the district, the interstices between 
the stones being filled with small fragments, the whole most care- 
fully put together, and forming a very solid wall; a narrow plinth 
passes along the base of the east gable, but does not extend to the 
side walls. ‘The window in the east gable resembles a narrow flat- 
headed loop, and is splayed both within and without. 

The annexed wood- 
cut (Fig. 2) repre- 
sents the interior of 
the east gable of this 
Oratory. Dr. Petrie, Ber 
at page 182, gives an SSS 
silustration of the ex- DS SSS: 
terior of the window 
from the east gable of 
Gallerus Oratory, the 
head of which is semi- 
circular, and formed 
out of two stones: the 
difference between the 
two opes will be at 
once apparent. 

The internal curve Lge ke 
of the side walls of —224 ° KET 
Gallerus Oratory re- . <gxeph le? 
sembles an ordinary —* 
pointed arch; while 
that of the building 
near Kilmalkedar is 
of a decided ogee form. 

The most singular feature of both these oratories, and that 
which originally suggested to me the compilation of this paper, is 
the occurrence of thick projecting flagstones over the interior of 
each doorway, pierced vertically by large holes, from which a wooden 
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door could have been suspended. The accompanying cut (Fig. 3) 
shows the interior of the west doorway of Kilmalkedar Oratory. 
It is obvious that, by 7 

inserting strong wooden = 
loops into these vertical 
perforations, a wooden door 
could readily have been 
suspended, after the man- 
ner below illustrated (Fig. 
4), such a door being, of 
course, most securely fas- 
tened from within. Inthe 
interior, and over the door- 
way of Gallerus Oratory, 
there are two large pro- 


jecting perforated flags in- 

serted above the lintel, ae peed a 
which is flush with the sur- et OES 
face of the wall, and these  °%% yr me . WF 
answered the purpose of : 


the projecting perforated 
lintel just described. 
The illustration 
on p. 31 (Fig. 5), 
iving the interior 
of thedoor of Galle- 
rus Oratory, shows 
this construction, 
with a restoration 
of the wooden door. 
In all the ruined 
churches of the 8th 
to the 12thcentury, 
which I have had 
an opportunity of 
examining over the 
southern portion of 
Ireland, there is 
unmistakeable evi- 
dence to show that 
the doors were fas- > 
tened from within: ==8g% > — 
for example, the Ie — 
doorway of the old Pz SS 
church of Agha, — oP ee 
near Bagnalstown, Deneve? Seer cee ““D 
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in the county of Carlow, a work of the 8th or 9th century; and the 
richly decorated doorway of the old church of Killeshin, near Car- 
low, which is doubtless of the 10th or 11th century. 

In the 12th and 


succeeding centu- aK — Pern pe 
ries many of our 3 Nf SWE) We 
Mul ny < 7 ik. 


stone-roofed and ze ! 
decorated churches 

were constructed 
with a view to their 
being constantly in- 
habited. Cormac’s 
chapel, at Cashel, for 
instance, has a fire- 
place in the croft, 
from which flues for 
receiving the heated 
air from the fire are 
conveyed all round 
the side walls on a | Mi 1 
level with the floor, " ie f i 
theapartmentbeing 9)//* °°: tM kee 
lighted by windows * |) y { 
in the south side sii@t SU ee 
wall just below the 4 MY \ th 

spring of the roof: ~~= =~ 
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and the date of' this Ta aS FEE yl 
building has been Bo tng a OE 
determined by D aie Ol eg eee 

e ermine y re Co ee ro” 725. 
Petrie, in the work ie 


already quoted, at 
the year 1127. It was consecrated A. D. 1134. See “ Round 
Towers,” p. 283, &e. 

The ruined church at Donaghmore, between Clonmel and Fe- 
thard in the county of Tipperary, which the late Dr. O’Donovan 
assured me was a building of the 12th century, was also constructed 
to answer the purpose of a dwelling house,—the habitable portion 
being over the stone-roofed chancel, to which access was by a ladder 
from the body of the church through a doorway directly over the 
choir arch. 

From the foregoing observations it would appear that the primi- 
tive, and doubtless venerated custom, which permitted the ecclesi- 
astics to reside within their churches, became after the lapse of 
centuries so essentially a matter of duty, that eventually the church 
architects of the 13th and 14th centuries almost invariably made 
distinct provision for its exercise, with as much regard to the per- 
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sonal comfort of the ecclesiastics at would be consistent with the 
preservation of the sacred character of the edifice, and its insurance 
from any accidental desecration. 

In illustration of this curious fact, I shall select a few well- 
marked examples out of many which I could bring forward. 

The ruined chapel of St. Catherine, which was erected within 
the precints of an ancient earthen embankment, which cuts off the 
extremity of a small promontory on the shore of Nook Bay, to the 
north of Ballyhack, in the county of Wexford, is a striking example 
of the peculiar kind of church architecture to which Iallude. ‘The 
style of this building, as will appear by the accompanying plate, is 
late decorated, and we may therefore suppose its date to be the 
middle of the 14th century. - 

The walls of this building are massive, and batter from their base, 
to the height of four or five feet ; and they terminate in a projecting 
parapet. ‘I'he east gable is pierced by a flat-headed window of two 
lights, terminating in simple but graceful cusped tracery of flam- 
boyant character, of the exterior of which the accompanying cut is 
a correct illustration (Fig. 6). At either side of this window there 
is a peep hole, which originally 
commanded a view of the land ap- 
proach to the place.! : 

The north doorway is equila- 
teral pointed, the arch being formed 
of two large stones, the angles of 
which, and those at the sides of 
the doorway being chamfered as 
low down as the commencement of 
the batter. 

On the exterior of the wall, to 
the left of this doorway near the 
springing of its arch, and at the 
height of about six feet from the 
ground, there is a small tricusped 
niche, which, from its peculiar po- 
sition, would lead one to suppose 
that it was intended to receive a 
lantern to act as a beacon to vessels 
passing over the neighbouring por- 
tion of the Waterford estuary. On 
the opposite side of the doorway, 
and just beneath the string course 
of the parapet, there is a small window, by means of which parley 


1 St. Catherine’s is not unique inthis times in the side walls of 14th century 
respect; the fashion of constructing churches, appears to have been very 
peep holes in the east gable, and some- _ prevalent in lreland. 
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could have been held with any one at the door. We here give a 
view of this doorway, (Fig. 7), with its lantern niche and window. 
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The doorway in the south wall, which is seen in the view through 
that in the north wall, is flat arched in the interior, but is sur- 
mounted by a massive single lintel externally, as is seen in the plate 
at p. 32, supra. 

What gives this little church such peculiar interest is the fact, that 
a small portion of its west end has been designedly constructed so as 
to answer all the purposes of a dwelling house, and which was evi- 
dently separated from the sacred portion of the building by a wooden 

artition, or possibly a thin wall, and was divided by a wooden floor 
into a basement and upper story, as will be clearly understood by 
the view on next page (Fig. 8). We have here eee to us 
some very novel features in church architecture. In the left-hand 
corner, at the base of the gable wall, an arched recess has been con- 
structed to receive a bed or shallow cupboard, most probably the 
former ; and near it, in the south side wall, is a small loop for light- 
ing this lower apartment ; at the opposite corner of the gable there 
is a narrow flat-headed doorway, leading to a flight of steps con- 
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structed in the thickness of the gable wall, which conducts to the 
doorway raised above the ground, and near the centre of the gable, 
which allowed access to the second floor. ‘The stairs are prolonged 
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Fig. 8. 


to the parapet of the south side wall, access to which is by a door 
in the wall of the gable. Above the lower doorway, in the west 
gable, there is a fire-place intended to heat the upper floor, which 
was lighted by the small window close to the doorway in the south 
wall, and to which allu- 
sion has been already 
made. ‘The stairs were 
lighted by three small 
square apertures and a 
loop in the outer shell 
of the gable. 

Annexed is given a 
plan of this church, 
(Fig. 9), which will 
clearly explain the ar- 
chitectural peculiarities 
just described. Fic. 9. 


A. Main doorway in north wall. B. Small doorway in south wall. C. Recess in 
west gable. D. Doorway to stairs in thickness of west gable, with fire-place 
above, indicated by the semicircular line. E. Stairs to doorway of upper floor, 
and to the parapet of the south wall. F. Doorwayto parapet. G. Small niche 
for lantern, H. H. Peep holes, commanding land approach to the church. I. 
Aumbrey. K. East window. 
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It is probable that the doorway in the south wall was the private 
entrance to the non-sacred portion of the building, of which the an- 
nexed illustration supplies a probable restoration. 


The next example to which I shall direct attention is that of the 
old church of Castle Gregory, in the county of Kerry, which, from 
its architectural features, appears to have been constructed at the 
close of the 13th, or the beginning of the 14th century, and it pre- 
sents some marked peculiarities which bear strongly on the point I 
am discussing. It was originally a simple rectangular building, hay- 
ing the walls widely parapeted, and well drained by long gurgoiles. 
Near the centre of the south side-wall, at its external face, there 
is a large chimney-like projection rising from the ground, and ter- 
minating at the parapet, where its use as a necessarium is very 
evident ; and on the opposite wall is a similar hollow projection, 
the use of which is not apparent, unless it was constructed as a mask 
to conceal the object of the other. , 

At some time subsequent to the original construction of this 
church it appears that the accommodation as a dwelling afforded by 
its western end was not sufficient for the purpose intended. A 
small massive square tower was therefore erected at the south-east 
angle of the church, access to which was from the parapet of the 
south wall bya narrow doorway leading to the first floor of the tower, 
which was on a level with it; the basement being dark, and pro- 
bably used as a store-room. From this apartment, a circular stairs, 
constructed in the thickness of the wall, led to the roof of the tower. 

The east window of this church is a single light of the lancet 
form, tricusped at top, and completely surrounded by a massive 
plain bead moulding. 

The fourth example which I have to offer is a remarkable one, 
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and quite unique in Ireland, if not in Britain.’ I allude to a forti- 
fied church, or rather castle-church, forming one of the groups of 
ecclesiastical ruins at Clonmines on the shore of Bannow Bay, in 
the county of Wexford. This singular building stands on a rise of 
ground adjoining the monastery, but detached from it, and when 
viewed from the westward quite resembles a square castle, the 
north-east and south-west angles of which are prolonged into small 
but lofty crenellated turrets. 

The accompanying plate is an external view of this church. It 
shows the doorway in tle west wall which led to the habitable por- 
tion of the building, and which is protected by a large machicolation 
connected with the roof. The doorway nearly facing the spectator 
conducts to the church, and the arched recess adjoining it may have 
been intended for a tomb or seat, and probably the former. Exter- 
nally this church measures thirty-seven feet by twenty-six feet, the 
walls being five feet thick, thus imparting to it an unusual degree 
of strength and solidity ; the parapet walls are about two feet eicht 
thick, and are all embattled. 

The east wall is pierced, at the heicht of about seven feet from 
the ground, by a small window of two ‘pointed lichts. 

lt is not till we enter this building that its true character and 
object become apparent, and we at once perceive that we are ina 
lofty arched room, half church and half residence. The eastern end 
of this room forms a square of sixteen feet six inches, and is groined 
with massive chamfered ribs, springing from each corner, and 
crossed by others, springing from the sides. This groining defines 
the limits of the church; the remaining western portion being 
simply arched, and is somewhat lower than the eastern, thus form- 
ing a flat typanum overhead, against which was laid the wooden 
partition which screened off the living room. The plate opposite 
this page affords a view of this interior, looking west, showing the 
corbels intended to support the floor of the gallery, and the entrance 
doorways to the winding stairs leading to this upper floor and roof. 

In the sill of the window on the south side, is a small piscina; 
and in the north and south walls, at their junction with the east wall, 
there are small square unornamented aumbries ; to the right of the 
door in the west wall there is a small stoop. 


1 It would be exceedingly interesting 
to Irish archeologists to be informed if 
churches of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries, fortified after the manner of 
that of Clonmines, exist in Great Britain. 
Up to the present time no published re- 
cord of such a building exists; but we 
know that Geoffrey Keating and Cam- 
den allude to the fact, that the parish 
churches of Ireland were used as dwell- 
oe before and after the Reformation. 

, It is but justice to the author to 


state that this paper has been in the 
hands of the Editor for over two years, 
its publication having been delayed in 
consequence of the engravings with 
which it is illustrated not being ready. 
We would urge on those landed pro- 
prietors who possess on their estates 
the relics of early Christian or medizval 
art, the duty which they owe to society, 
to see that those ruins are not allowed 
to be wantonly destroyed, or to fall into 
utter decay.—Eb. 
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The annexed cuts (Figs. 12 and 13) show, respectively, the 
plan of the basement, and of the roof open to the air above the vault. 
The turret at the north-west angle surmounts the winding stairs 
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Fie. 12. 


A. Doorway in west wall. B. Doorway in north wall (to the church). C. Recess, 
tomb, or seat. D. Doorway to winding stairs to second floor and roof. EEEE. 
Corbels to support beams of second floor or gallery. F.G.H. Chrism crosses 
on plaster of walls. I Piscina. K. Stoop. 


at the basement floor, while that on the north-east angle has a large 
oven beneath it; both these turrets are flat roofed, with high and 
embattled parapets. 
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A. Doorway to roof from winding stairs. B. Oven turret. C. Stairs to roof of 
turret. D. Stairs to roof turret. E. Machicolation over doorway in west wall. 
F. Large door-like opening in parapet, probably a postern gate, to be reached 
by ladder from the ground; the sides of this opening converge. 


The illustrations on next page represent the three chrism or con- 
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secration crosses which were scraped in the fresh plaster of the 


walls at the time of consecration of the building. 


Fic. 1d. Fic. 14. Fic. lo. 


Fig. 14. On the east wall, at the right hand side of the east window. Fig. 15. On 
the south wall, under the first corbel for supporting the floor of the gallery. Fig. 
16. Also on the south wall, under the second corbel, and within two feet ten 
inches of the west wall. 


From the fact of two of these consecration crosses being so far 
away from the eastern or groined end of the room, it may be that 
the entire of the basement floor was appropriated to worship, and 
that the habitable portion resembled a modern gallery to a church, 
but closely partitioned off from the groined end of the building. 

With regard to these crosses, it appears from geome of our most 
ancient sculptured monoliths, many of which bear Ogham inscrip- 
tions, that a cross formed by the intersection of four parts of circles, 
and ending in eight points, or such a modification of it as we see 
in Fig. 16, is that form of this emblem which was introduced into 
Ireland by St. Patrick, or the earlier missionaries, and they must 
have got it from the Greek or Eastern Church, which still retains it. 

I believe that in this particular shape of the cross we have not 
the emblem of the Passion of our Lord, but that of the descending 
dove with outstretched wings, which alighted on him at his bap- 
tism, and which was the physical confirmation of the Divine voice 
which acknowledged him as ‘the well beloved Son.” A slight 
modification of the lowest member of this geometrical figure would 
supply the head of the bird, while the upper part would be the 
fanned out tail, and the side expansion the wings. 

In the ancient Baptistery at Poitiers, a building of the third 
century, and in all the oldest French, German, and Lombardic 
churches, some of which were originally Roman Basilica, and in 
the ancient cathedral of Athens, which may be of the second cen- 
tury, the cross when introduced is always of eight points, with the 
shafts slender, and the whole enclosed in a circle. ‘This form of 
cross is also that invariably sculptured, enamelled, or painted within 
the nimbus encircling the head of our Lord in works of art down to 
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the thirteenth century, not only on the Continent, but in England. 
It will be at once apparent how appropriate a place for such an em- 
blem as typifying THe Dove, while that which would only recall 
the emblem of the Passion would here be quite inadmissible. 

It was not till many centuries after the establishment of the East- 
ern Hierarchy that the Latin form of cross, or that made by the in- 
tersection of two pieces of wood, was recognised generally over 
Western Europe ; the first idea being one more lofty, more emble- 
matic of the Divinity of our Lord, while the other appealed to his 
weakest part, his human nature. 

Space will not allow me to enter more fully on this interestin 
inquiry as to the origin of the cross of eight points ; suffice that 1 
believe it to be emblematic of Tur Dove, and I would therefore 
propose to call it “the Dove Cross.” ‘I'o those interested in the 
matter, I would refer them to ** Les Monuments Anc. et Mod.,” 
by Mons. Jules Gailhabaud, where they will see many illustrations 
bearing out the opinion which I have here ventured to express. 

With regard to the ecclesiastical buildings at Clonmines, Arch- 
dal] in his ‘Monasticon Hib.” states, at p. 734, that Clonmines is a 
borough town in the barony of Shelburne, six miles south-east of 
Dunbrody. The family of Cavanagh founded a monastery here for 
Eremites following the rule of St. Augustin. In A. D. 1385, it 
was enlarged and beautified by Nicholas the Clerk, the son of Nicho- 
las; and the friars of the order of St. Dominick afterwards ob- 
tained possession of it. 

Nicholas Woding, the last prior, surrendered this priory, being 
seized of the same, and of a church and belfry, a dormitory, a hall, 
three chambers, a kitchen, cemetery, and one close within the site 
thereof—annual value, besides reprisals, 3s. 4d.; also of one small 
tower, four messuages, ten gardens, one acre of arable land near St. 
Keran’s Pyll (or creek), and the tithes of the said garden ; also 2s. 
chief rent arising from Colgan’s lands in Clonmyn, aforesaid—an- 
nual value, besides reprisals, 23s. 8d. On the 25th August, 35th of 
Henry VIIL., (A. D. 1544), this monastery, with its appurtenances, 
together with the Dominican friary of Rosbercon, in the county of 
Kilkenny, were granted for ever to John Parker, at the annual 
rent of 2s. 4d. Irish. He sold them to John Blake of New Ross. 

It is exccedingly probable that the church stated to have been 
erected by Nicholas the Clerk, at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is the building I have described as the fortified church, or 
castle church, for its architectural features point precisely to such a 
period, and it may be one of the beautifications or additions men- 
tioned as having been made by him. 

It is evident that great pains were bestowed in the construction 
of this remarkable building, which on an emergency was intended to 
act as a castle or defence to the neighbouring abbey, should that 
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establishment ever be beleaguered by hostile natives; and if all 
communication between it and the monastery was cut off, and if 
the monks and their retainers happened to be well provisioned, they 
could have held their own against any foray, and, if necessary, stood 
a siege. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS DINELEY, 
ESQUIRE, GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO 
IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


COMMUNICATED BY EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, ESQ., M. Avy M. P.g 
WITH NOTES BY JOHN WINDELE, ESQ., AND RICHARD CAUL- 
FIELD, ESQ. 


(Continued from vol. iv., p. 338.) 


Tue Descrircon oF Castie Haven.'—It is the third best Har- 
-bour in the province of Munster, an Earldome, its Irish name is 
Glanbaraghan, its passage into it is so narrow, that ships of great 
burthen upon the least disturbace or blustering weather cannot 
with safety enter; neither is there room for any number to ride 
there at anchor, all other accomodaéins it hath, 8 fathom at low 
water mark. 

Its Castle is comanded by the grounds about it, yett it comanded 
the harbour, by land ; it is not tenable ag*t Cannon. 

Castlehaven was famous for a remarkable sea fight there anno 
1601, by S* Richard Lewson ag*t Don Pedro de Lubiar, otherwise 
known by the name of Suriago, a Spanish Admirall. 

Tue Descripcon oF Battimore Haven.2—After Bear Haven 


1 Smith, the historian of Cork, seems 
to have had access to this MS. There 
is much of its matter and phraseology 
common to both. Or it may have also 
happened that the writer as well as 
Smith drew from some common original. 
The description here given of Castle- 
haven is very much as Smith has given 
it. The parish of Castlehaven is dedi- 
cated to St. Barachan, from whom the 
church, as also an adjacent holy well, 
and the locality itself, derive their Irish 
names. The name of this saint does not 
occur in Colgan’s A.SS. Castlehaven 
gave title of Earl to Touchet, Lord 
Audley, by a creation in 1616, but it is 
long since extinct. The castle is now 


very ruinous; it stands on an elevated 
site near the shore, and was originally 
founded by the O'Driscolls, the native 
lords of Corca luidhe. In the Tyrone 
war it was held fora brief season by the 
Spaniards, and in the great rebellion 
became a strong hold of the Parliamen- 
tary forces.—J. W. 

2 Baltimore Haven, Hibernice Dun 
a shad, now a decayed village, was in 
the middle ages the chief seat of the 
once potential race of O'Driscoll, and in 
the reign of James I. was incorporated, 
and continued to send members to the 
Irish Parliament down tothe Union. It 
is well situated for trade, having a safe 
haven formed by the island of Sherkin 
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the second best in the Province of Mounster is Baltimore,' at the 
Invasion by the Spaniards called Valentimore. 
[A view of Dunboy Castle, copied from the ‘‘ Pacata Hibernia,” 


is here omitted]. 


in front to the south. Its castle, a Tu- 
dor structure, was built by the O’Dris- 
colls, and still forms a striking accessory 
to the scenery of the harbour, being 
based upon a rock standing up abruptly 
on the northern shore. Butasa fortress 
it was never ofa very formidable charac- 
ter. In 1631, Baltimore was visited and 
pillaged by Algerine rovers, who carried 
off into slavery a number of its inhabi- 
tants, since which the place never re- 
covered its former prosperity.—J. W. 

1 Baltimore Haven.—The following 
proclamation respecting this and adja- 
cent places was issued ‘* Apud Corck 
vi. August, 1610,” as appears from the 
Council Book of Munster, a very valua- 
ble MS. now in the British Museum. 
“Bibl. Harl. 697, Pl. xlix. i., fol. 36.” 
“‘Whereas the King's most excellent 
Mae. having been enformed of the con- 
tynuall releeff that pyratts have received 
from tyme to tyme in the Westerne 
p’tes of this province, as Baltimore, Ini- 
sherkin, and divers other parts there- 
abouts, as well by the contynuall sup- 
plyes of such desp at and dishonest men, 
as resorted thither of purpose to joyne 
and combyne themselves w. the said 
pyrats, as also of such shameles and 
adulterous women as daylie repaired un- 
to them, and especially by the meanes 
of divers ‘Taverns, Alehouses, and vic- 
tualling houses that have-from tyme to 
tyme basely and mercenarily intertayn- 
ed both these kinds of people, and his 
pencels care and desire to contynue 
eague and amytie w all other Chris- 
tian princes, who (not without collour) 
are become jealouze of that releeff and 
countenance which they pretend the said 
pyrats to have lately founde and re- 
ceived in the said Western p'tes, hath 
given speciall direccon unto the Ils. of 
his highnes most honourable privy coun- 
cill in England to take some good and 
speedy order for the prevencion thereof 
in tyme to come. Whereunto their Ilp* 
having not only made many good pro- 
visions wc) are published and put in 
execution in that Kingdom, but have 
also sent over hither many straight com- 
mandments and direccons for the same 
purpose unto the Right Honourable the 
Lord deputie wc" are by his lp seconded 
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and sent unto us, wherein notwithstand- 
ing we have likewise used our best en- 
deavours, yet hath there ben little or 
no reformacon thereby procured, so as 
wee can f'ynde no other assured meanes 
left for the securitie of those lewde and 
wicked pyratts, but by unpeopling and 
layeing waste certain Islands in those 
borders and other places open unto their 
arrivals, which they have and yet do 
hitherto most comonly frequent. We 
do therefore for the speciall reasons and 
consideracons above mentioned by this 
our act of councill resolve and appointe 
that a speciall comission shall be forth- 
with dirrected to such persons as shall 
be thought meete, answerable in effect 
to the severall articles hereunder writ- 
ten. 

“Imprimis—To suppress all such ta- 
verns and alehouses as they shall fynde 
superfluous, leaving only some feow for 
the necessary intertaynment of fisher- 
men and travailors, who are to give good 
security that they shall not receive nor 
relieve any pyrats, or consorts of py- 
ratts, nor any other that shall travaile 
into those p’tes, for their relieff, service, 
or supply whatsoever. Item, to un- 
people the Islands of Insharkan and the 
rest, and also all such places upon the 
contynent as are weake and open unto 
the arrival] of the said pyratts, only ex- 
cept some houses and inhabitants as 
shall be fitly drawen within the paurd 
and p’ticcon of some strong hold or cas- 
tell. Item, to suffer none to remaine 
inhabiting in those p’tes, but such as 
shall fyads sufficient securitie not to in- 
tertain any pirratt, nor any other wan- 
dering travailor not having pass from 
the Vicepresident or some other of the 
councill, but that they shall within foure 
and twentie hours bring or send them 
before the said Vicepresident, or some 
one of the councill. Item, that no Ta- 
verner, Innkeeper, or Alehousekeeper 
within the Citties, Townes, or suburbs 
of Yourhal, Kinsale, Corck, Ross, Ban- 
don bridg, &c., shall receive or contynue 
any such wandering travellor in his 
house without the lyke bringing or send- 
ing him within three dayes unto the 
suid Vicepresident or some one of the 
Councill to be further delt w'' ail ac- 
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After you are entered into it there 1s a large logh or Poole of 
a mile & half over, capable of any Fleet of Ships with small tides, 
deep water to ride in, & a very good place to careen Vessels upon 
occasion. This Haven is caused by an Island, called Innisherkam’ 
two leagues to the Eastward? of Cape Cleer; The mouth of it is 
ten fathom at low water (at the south end of Innisherkan Isle), 
but very narrow because of a Rock visible above water; which 
being about a quarter of a mile of the better shoar secures the port. 

Here blockhouses are thought necessary, because an enemy once 
there seated would comand the best part of Carbery ; , the soyle about 


it is admirable, and truitfull with plentifull provisions. 

A Journey from Buyrarry-Castle? in the County of Chane, 
unto the famous Port and Town of YouGuHatt, in the county of 
Cork, and thence to the Port of Minehead, in EnGuann. 

From Bunratty Castle, chief seat of the R. Hon?! Henry Earle 
of Thomond (of which hereafter) unto the Town of Sixmive 


BRIDG‘ belonging also to that noble family is three miles ; 


cording to pollicy and justice Item, 
to give straight order and chardg unto 
all the inhabitants of those partes, that 
if any of the pyratts, or their consorts, 
shall presume to breake or come into 
any house, assault any person, or take 
away any goods or money from any 
place or p’sonne, that then the partie so 
ottended shall raise hue and cry upon the 
said malletactor, and that whosoever 
shall refuse or neglect to follow and 
pursue the said hue and cry shall be 
forthwith apprehended and punished for 
his said contempt according to discres- 
sion. Item, that the provost Marshall 
w'h some competent number of horsemen 
shall attend the said commissioners, and 
himself be joyned with them in the said 
commission. And lastly, that fiftie of 
the Lord presidents fote company (w™ a 
discreet officer) shall be appointed to 
attend the dayly dirreccon of the said 
commissioners, to be left and disposed of 
in Castles and other chictfe holdes in 
those parts, where they shall as they 
goe fynde good cause to leave them, w'4 
said soldiers atter they shall be so garri- 
zoned by the said commissioners shall 
receive their weekly lendings from their 
Capt. to the'’nd they may uot be any 
wayes chardgable or privous unto the 
country. Rich. Morisson, Dom. Sars- 
teld, kdw. Harris."—R. C. 

! On Sherkin Island, opposite to Bal- 
timore, stand the remains of another 
UV’ Driscol Castle, and the now roofless 
and deserted Franciscan Friary, founded 
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by the same family in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, The ruins consist of a church, 
divided into nave, choir, and one tran- 
s¢pt, with adjoining conventual build- 
ings, forming a thickly occupied ceme- 
tery. <A slender square tower springs 
from the junction of the three principal 
portions of the church.—J. W. 

2 Northward by one half mile, only se- 
parated by Gaseanan Sound.—J. W. 

3 Bunratty.—A small village in the 
county of Clare, situate on the River 
Ougarne vy, near where it joins the Lower 
Shannon, about six miles below Lime- 
rick. It is remarkable only tor tts cas- 
tle, originally butit by the De Clares, an 
Anglo-Norman race, brought in by the 
OQ’ Briens in the thir jeeath Denk y, and 
subsequently held by the Earls of ‘Tho- 
mond. It continued to be inhabited by 
the Studdart family until the present 
century; since then it had been con- 
verted into a police barrack, and is at 
present the residence of a caretaker. 
The building consists of a central qua- 
drangular keep, flanked by four square 
towers at the angles, and these are con- 
nected at head by depressed arches. 
Vhe whole displays in its construction 
a variety of architectural alterations 
and mutilations, a mixture ot several 
styles, trom the period of early castella- 
tien tothe Tudor and the barbarisms of 
the last century.—-J. W. 

{Sixmile Bridge, Hebernice Abhain 
O'Gearna, a sessions and post town in 
the county of Clare, deriving its Enghosh 
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whence to the city of Liszrick, to which there are two wayes, by 
the Oyle mills and Seat of the Mac Namarra beyond it, or over the 
high mountaine, famous for an admirable Prospect, hanging as it 
were over Sixmile-bridg Town, and cothonly call’d by the name 
of Gallows-Hill; this is the upper, the other the lower way to 
Limerick ; and from Town to the city six miles either way, whence 
the Town hath its name; their remarks I have noted elsewhere. 
From Limerick (concerning which see page [_]) to Carigken- 
lish [Cahirconlish.—J.W.], page [__] isabout 5 miles; from Carig- 
kenlish to Mrt-rown Abbey is 3 miles, this see page[  ].  TF'rom 
Mill-Town Abbey to Grain Church is a mile & half, this see page 
[ J]. Whence to Pallice, the great Post, and one of the Dublin 
Roads from Limerick, is not altogether half'a mile. From Pallice to 
Ballinclogh, the Estate of Jason Whitrowe, Esq., one of his Maties 
Justices of the peace, which seat see paze[ ], isa mile. From 
Ballinclogh to Michels ‘Town,' a neat ‘Town and fair Castle, be- 
longing to my Lord of Kings-Towne, is ten miles. From Michels 
Town to Manning? a small house pleasant in scituation upon a 
river & neer a Ford, y*® estate of Mr. Robert Fennel, is five miles. 
Whence to Formoy? bridg, a considerable pass over a River called 
the Black-Water, which see page [45], is almost three miles. 
From Formoy bridg to a fair English like Town in the county of 
Waterford, called ‘TaLLoucu,‘ is 8 miles, in going to which you 


name from its distance in long Irish 
miles from Limerick.—J. W. 

1 Mitchelstown, lately the splendid 
residence of King, Earl of Kingston, 
was, previously to the reign of ‘‘the 
British Solomon,” held by a branch of 
the great Geraldine family called the 
Clan Gibbon, whose chief was the 
“ White Knight,” the last of whom took 
so active a part in the Desmond rebel- 
lion. Margaret, the granddaughter of 
this personage, married Sir William Fen- 
ton, by whom the estate came into the 
Kingston family through Sir John King, 
created Baron of Kingston in 1660. 
The town of Mitchelstown at present 
seems to participate in the failing for- 
tunes of its lordly proprietors.—J. W. 

2 Manning is at present an undistin- 
guished locality, situate on the River 
Funcheon, near the village of Glanworth, 
in the county of Cork. There is now 
neither house nor plantation upon it, 
answering the character of a gentle- 
man's residence, but there are some 
remains of an ancient castle of the 
Roches. The O’Dugans, ancient chiefs 
of Fermoy, had a residence at Dun 


Manann, somewhere on this townland, 
according to O'Heerin, probably on the 
site of the castle. The family of Fen- 
nell has disappeared from this neigh- 
bourhood altogether. 

3 Fermoy, at present remarkable for 
something more than its bridge. It has 
lost its Cistertian Abbey * De Castro 
Dei,” once its pride, even its very ruins 
have perished; but it has grown up into 
a large, handsome, and flourishing town, 
now wanting only railway communication 
to confirm its prosperity. The Druid 
Mogh Ruadh displayed his excellent 
judgment in selecting Feara Maigh 
Feine for his inheritance beyond all tho 
wide and fruitful territories which he 
had ee through from his native 
Dairbre (Valencia Island), on his way to 
Knocklong to aid the King of Munster 
by his magical arts. See Keating’s 
‘* History of Ireland.” Fermoy Barony 
was known in ancient Irish history and 
vue as ‘* Fearmagh Feine.”— 


A fair and post town, situate near 
the Bride, in the barony of Castlebride, 
county of Waterford. At the Union, 
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leave on your left hand Caste-tions,' a fair Seat commanding a 
Market Town belonging to the Lord Barry, Lord Viscount Butte- 
vant, Earle of Barrimore. Two miles also on this side TaLLouGH 
is left also on the left hand a small estate called Mogealy, formerly 
belonging to S' Walter RawLeicuH; the present Tenant is seyd to 
be one Pyen, whose predecessor after having (for an inconsiderable 
[price] to what rate the Irish lands bear now) purchased a lease for 
99 yeers of the sayd S' Walter Rawleigh, St Walter offer’d the re- 
mainder to him & his heirs for ever, for a Goshawke of the sayd Pyen 
which he saw fly, which Pien refusing and being never since in a 
condicon to renew, the estate is fallen to the Lord Burlington, 
Karle of Cork. 

A mile before you come to Tallough ia a fair English like built 
eee belonging to St Boyle Maynard, in a ‘Town called Corro- 

ass. 

. From TatLoucs to YouGHALL is 8 miles, for the most. part 
over mountaine. ‘The before named Lord Barry is descended from 
Robert de Barry,? of great worth and renown (noted by Cambden 
concerning the County of Cork), who notwithstanding chose ra- 
ther among the first to be Chief indeed, than to seem chief’; he was 
eminent in the conquest of IRELAND, not without great hurt and 
wounds. In Sevincron, in the Diocess of CANTERBURY, are seen 
severall monuments of his ancestors thus inscrib’d :— 


1. Hic jacet Joanna Barry quondam uxor Willelmi Barry militis, Pater 
de celis Deus miserere nobis, Fili Redemptor mundi Deus misere 
nobis. . . . . Spiritus Sancte Deus miserere.. . . 


its “pot wollopers” lost their privilege 
of returning two members to Parlia- 
ment. Its corporate functions (obtained 
after the “great” Earl of Cork had 

urchased the place from Sir Walter 
Raleigh) had long previously ceased. 
Near the town is Lisfinny, an old Ge- 
raldine castle, of some note in the wars 
of 1641.—J. W. 

11 Castle Lyons is a small out of the 
way town, “the world forgetting, and 
by the world forgot,” also situate on the 
River Bride. It contains the remains of 
a Dominican friary (Smith erroneously 
calls it Franciscan), and a castellated 
mansion of the Barrys, lords of Barry- 
more. The friary was founded by John 
de Barry, in 1307; and the castle was 
built in the ante-Norman period by 
O’Lehane, chieftain of Hy Leathan, but 
was soon wrested from him and his by the 
Strongbonian adventurer. It was burned 
down accidentally in the middle of the 


last century; after which the place was 
deserted byits noble proprietors, doomed 
themselves shortly after to extinction. 

12 Robert de Barry, mentioned in the 
text, was nephew to Robert Fitzstephen, 
whom he accompanied to Ireland on the 
adventure of aiding the exiled Mac Mor- 
rough in the recovery of his kingdom of 
Leinster. His brother Philip, succeed- 
ing him in his acquisitions, was the 
founder of the Barry tamily, which gave 
name to three baronies of the county of 
Cork, viz., Barrymore, Barryroe, and 
Orrery, called Orriria Barria, and was 
ennobled from an early period, the latest 
title being that of Earl of Barrymore 
(1627). Henry, the last earl, died with- 
out issue, within the present century, 
and with him were extinguished the ho- 
nors of his family. Its broad posses- 
sions had previously passed away, havin 
been exhausted by extravagance and 
follv.—J. W. 


45 
2. @rate pro anima QYoannis Barry MUilitis. Water de celis 


Deus miserere . . . . «Sill Medemptor mundi a 
= aaa G@ancte . . . . . Sancta Trinttags bnus Deus 
migerere Nobis. 


3. @rate pro anima Isabelle quondam wror 
CHillelmi Marry militis, Water de Celis &e., about the edges of 
this as about the two former. 

4. Wie tacet Margareta Barry quondDam uror Cdwardi warrp 
armig, que quidem @largareta obilt . . . . mengis. . . . Anno DG 
M.Cocc. cufu’ aie p’pictetur Meus, amen. See more pag. [ |. 


Robert Barry above nam’d was the first man in the Kingdom of 
Treland who mann’d the Hawk & brought it to hand. His Suc- 
cessors have since for their Loyaltie received of the Kings of Eng- 
land the title of Baron Barry, after that, of Viscount Buttevant ; 
and then Earle of Barrimore; the first of this last creation was 
David Earle of Barrimore, who married the Lady Alice Boyle, 
eldest daughter of Rich’ E. of Cork, according to the pedigree of 
the monument in Yoghall, page [  ]. The Surname of Barrymore 
(by reason of their vast lands and Riches) they gained among the 
vulgar. Barry-More signifying in Irish Barrg y* Great, as lately 
fabs : very wealthy gentlema, had the title of the Great Coke of 

orfolk. 


| 
| 


' 
' 


Formoy Bridge over the Blackwater. 


Five miles from Michels Town, belonging to the Lord King- 
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stone, is Manning, in the hands of Mr. Robert Fennel,' whence to 
7: ormoy is two miles in the way to Youghall, which 16 miles fur- 
ther. 

CLENMACKEN.—A small house belonging to Mr. John Clenett, 
a Fleming, a gentleman of extraordinary ‘civility towards strangers, 
within an ‘English mile and half of Limerick, in county of Clare 
side, wherein among other rarities are scen some singular ar tifices 
of his own. 

As l. The Modell of a Calesh or Relune to be drawn with one 
Horse, which cannot be overturned, his own proper Invenéon. 

2. The Modell of the Oyle-mills, which are to be seen at Six 
Mile Bridge, pinn’d and sett together in a Violl with a very narrow 
neck, of Glass. 

3. A Frigeat with Guns, cut out of a Cherry-stone. 

4. Another Cherristone hath on the one side the cxvu. Psalm, 
and 1. c. 1681, easily to be read, in High Dutch. And on the 
other side of the same Cherrystone these 8 Figures carv'd plainly 
to be discern’d :— 

An Horse with Bitt & Bosses. 

An Hound, An Hare, A Stagg, A Fox, a Squirrell, a Rabbit, 
a Monkey. 

5. In another Cherrystone in the sixt part of it 13 carv'd a King 
in a Chair poynting his scepter to [lester upon her Knee, with 
other woemen attending; Hamond hanging at the Gallowes; Mor- 
decay on horseback, and Hamond again going before Mordecay 
sitting in the Gate. A Coat of Armes with 3 Walnut-tree leaves 
ina end. the Armes of St Petty, who married S* Hardress Wallers 
Daughter. Another sixt part hath 6 drawers, in one whereof is 
seen a powder box, combe, brush, and tooth pickers. Another 
sixth part hath the history of Abraham offering up his son Isaac, 
the Angell, the Ram in the bush, and horse ty'd, ‘all in small firures. 
Another hath the judgment of Soliman, consisting of seven ficures. 
A fifth sixt part of the Cherrystone hath the descripgon of the Gar- 
den of Eden ; and the last of this Cherrystone is possessed with a 
frame to hold it up. 

6. Severall other Curiosities carv’d out of Cherrystones, & most 
sort of Houshold stuff. 

Clenmacken is scituate very pleasantly and commodiously upon 
the River Shannon, where the shipping pass by dayly. 

Orbe novo et veteri rarum ac mirabile quicquid, 
Dat Natura parens, artificisque labor, 
Una CLienetti Domus exhibet ingeniumque 
Sublime, ac studium testificatur heri. 


1 Robert Fennell passed patent 9  Radigane, part of Bohirase and Lagh- 
July, 21 Car. HL. tor the lands of Bally- — irdatte, 60 ac.; part of Kelleagh, 3 
quane and Ensinrosty,a 3 plow. 107 ac.; plow. 62 ac.; Ferranlahessory, 4 plow. 
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Description OF Brar-Haven.' Is scituate twelve miles to the 
northward of a promontory or foreland comonly called Missenhead 
or Caronhead ; that which is properly the Haven is the sea which 
cometh between the great Island and the main or countrey called 
Bear or O'Sullevan Bears countrey. At the entrance into the har- 
bour it is not above the shot of a musquet over (viz.) from Dun- 
boyne [ Dunboy] castle to the great Island ; being entered, the tides 
are slack, good anchorage, and convenient places to bring ships on 
ground, sniocth water. At low water mark it is five ideas deep ; 
towards the north end it groweth much larger, a league over, and 
large enough to lett all the men of War of England, Holland, and 


France, ride therein safe, nay, I may say of the whole world. 

The great Island, seven miles long, & the maine, forme y° Haven, 
which at its south end joins with the bay of Bantry. 

When the famous Castle of Dunboyne, belonging to O’Sulevan 
Beare, was tenable and fit to offend and defend, it had the comand 


of this admirable iiaven. 


The Fishery here in y*® Reign of Queen Elizabeth, viz., anno 
Dni. 1588, was worth to y* Lord of the Haven (afterwards Rebell), 
OSulevan Bear, (who was hkewise owner of the castle Dunboyne), 


500! sterling p anni. paying but small duties to him. 


Lhe coast 


so abounds in Fish, that few places known exceed it. 
Carew Caste? is two miles distant from the Abbey of Bantry: 
the Irish call this castle Downe-marke, or the Marquis his house ; 


106 ac.; bar. Fermoy, county of Cork. 
The name has disappeared from amongst 
ne landed proprietors of Cork —R. C. 

1 ‘The peninsula lying between the 
bays of Kenmare and Bantry, anciently 
the territory of Ivera, and now the ba- 
rony of Bear, received its name from 
the Spanish /éeri, whose descendants, un- 
der the tribe name of O'Baire, held large 
possessions along the western coasts, 
until reduced within narrow limits in 
later periods by the U’Sullivans, driven 
out themselves from the Eoganacht of 
Cashel. It is pre-eminently a land of 
“mountain and of flood.” ‘Towards its 
western extremity Jies the harbour of 
Bearhaven, sufficiently described in the 
text. The castle of Dunboy, not Dun- 
boyne, whose memorable capture in 1602 
by Sir George Carew formed almost the 
Jast incident in the Desmond rebellion, 
occupied a rocky headland at the west 
side of the haven. Few vestiges of it 
now remain, but its outworks are still 
distinctly traceable. The keep, how- 
ever, has totally disappeared.—J. W. 

2 There is no vestige of any castle at 
present at Dunnemark. It was a fond 
fiction of the Carew family, who sought 


to establish some territorial claims in 
this district early in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, that this castle had obtained its 
name from a Marquis Carew, its proba- 
ble founder ; but were that so, the term 
Caislian na Mark, rather than Dun, 
would have been given; but, passing 
this by, the name of Dun na mare is far 
older than the days of Carew, and oc- 
curs in lrish legendary history in the 
most remote period, inasmuch as it is 
fabled that Cesarea, the ntece of Noah, 
landed here before the flood! In the 
“Battle of Magh Tullang,” Dun na 
mbarc is mentioned as in Corcaguinny, i in 
the west of Kerry. The Seanachie who 
wrote that wild admixture of table and 
fact was evidently ignorant of its precise 
site, since he thus. places it some fifty 
miles north of its true situation. The 
River Mialla, which here joins the Bay of 
Bantry, precipitates itself over a barrier 
ot rocks some forty fect in height, form- 
ing a tall of a very picturesque charac- 
ter. Inthe * Agallamh na Seanoiridhe,” 

an ancient MS. about being published 
by the Ossianic Society, another Dun 
ni mbare is stated to be in Tirconnel 


(Donegal).—J. W. 
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it was built by the ancestors of the Rt. Hon>'* S' George Carew, 
K., Lord President of Munster, & some centuries of years ago 
the Carews had to their Inheritance the moyety of the whole King- 
dom of Cork, which was first bestow’d by Henry 24. unto Robert 
Fitz Stephen. 

Odalie held the County of Monterbary from y* Carews. 

The suit and service expected from Odaly! and his successors 
for all that land unto Carew and his heirs was to be their Rimers, 
Poets & Chroniclers of their Acéons, to which this country is very 
much addicted? 

Dunboin Castle, towards Bearhaven. 

[Here is given a view of Dunboy Castle in Bearhaven, from 
<¢ Pacata Hibernia,” pave 209. | 

Anno 1601, Dec. 6, amongst sundry Castles rendered by the 
Trish into the hands of the Spanyards, as Donnogh Odriscall’s de- 
livering them his castle at Castlehaven, which comanded the har- 
bour. S* Finnin Odriscall, his castle of Donneshed, at Baltimore, 
and his castle of Donnelong, in the Island of Innisherka, between 
which all entrances into that Haven were debarr'd ; Donnel Osule- 
van delivered up unto them his castle of Dunboy, which hath the 
whole comand of Bearhaven; these 3 harbours being the best of 
the west of Munster. 

Castles standing, (some whose remaines are seen at this day upon 
the sea coast between Dunboy and Castlehaven), were Donnegall, 
haveing since the honour of being an Karldom, Donmanies, Down- 
ings, Leamcon, Rancoliskey,Cape-cleer, &c.; these were taken from 
the Rebella for Queen Elizabeth, by Capt® Roger Harvey, the 10 
and 11 July, 1602. 

[An account of what the subduing the rebellion in Ireland 
hath cost, &c., is omitted here. | 


' O’Daly.—Muinter Bhaire is the pe- 
ninsula lying between the bays of Bantry 
and Dunmanus. The tribe of O'Daly, 
which held it, has been for several ages 
eminently connected with the minstrelsy 
and bardic literature of Ireland. It is 
descended from one of the sons of Nial. 
the great Monarch of Ireland in the 
fourth century, and has produced a 
large number of bards and writers. 
One of them, Donoyh Mor O'Daly, who 
died in 1244, has been called the Ovid 
of Ireland, and a poet *‘ who never was, 
and never will be surpassed.” ‘The 
O'Dalys had possessions in various pro- 
vinces of teelard. and supplied in Des- 
mond hereditary bards to the Mac 
Carthys, O' Keeffes, &. ToJohnO’Daly, 
of Anglesea-street, Dublin, we are in- 


debted at the present day for the edit- 
ing and publication of much valuable 
remains of our old minstrelsy.—J. W. 

2 A proclamation issued by the * Pre- 
sident and Councell of Munster,” dated 
20 Jan., 1602, the ‘Marshall of the 
Province is straighteley charged and 
commanded to execute by Marshall 
Lawe all manner Bards, Rymers, Har- 
pers, Stokeghes, Clubbures, and all 
manner of Vagrant and Maisterles per- 
sons w‘ he or any other thereto autho- 
rized shall fynde travaiieing or resid- 
ing within this Province, or any part 
thereof, in the end of tenne daies nexte 
after the publishing of this present pro- 
clamation, without the lycense or pass- 
porte of the Martiall,” &c.—Council 
Book of Munster, fol. 151, dorso.—R. C. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QuaRTERLY GENERAL Meetine, held at the Socicty’s Apartments, 
William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, April 6th, 1864. 


W. J. Doucras, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following new Members were elected :— 

Rev. Hamilton Haire, Mount Baillie, Dundalk: proposed by 
the Rev. G. H. Reade. 

William O’ Driscoll, Esq., Listowel; and John Sibthorpe, Esq., 
Listowel: proposed by M. E. Conway, Esq. 

Miss Price, 37, Trinity-square, Tower Hill, London; and 
He Silvester Malone, R.C.C., Kilkea: proposed by the Rev. J. 

raves. 

Edward Read, Esq., Richmond-street, Londonderry ; and John 
Wilkyns Coppin, Esq., Strand-street, Londonderry: proposed by 
A. G. Geoghegan, Esq. 

Robert W. Lowry, Esq., Jun., Pomeroy House, County Tyrone: 
proposed by the Rev. R. Johnston. 

George Anderson, Esq., C. E., White House, Ashford, Essex ; 
and John B. Lacy, Esq., Clonmel: proposed by Michael Kearney, 
Esq. 
“Captain Henry Meagher, Waterford Artillery, 19, Mall, Wa- 
terford: proposed by Major Elliott. 

Theobald A. Purcell, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 52, Richmond- 
street, Dublin: proposed by M. O’Donnell, Esq., Q. C. 

The Rev. James Graves brought forward a memorial from the 
Committee of the Society, to be presented to the Lords of the ‘l'rea- 
sury, if sanctioned by the Meeting. The memorial prayed for the 
concentration of the Irish Records in a repository suitable for their 
keeping, and that their classification and calendaring might be en- 
trusted to persons properly educated and qualified for the purpose. 

The Meeting fully sanctioned the memorial, and ordered that 
it should be signed, on behalf of the Society, by the President and 


Committee. 
G 


00 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland: their ‘ Proceed- 
ings,” Vol. IV., part 2. 

By the Smithsonian Institute: their “ Annual Report” for the 
year 1861. 

By the Author, through Aquilla Smith, Esq., M. D.: ‘*The 
Old Countess of Desmond ; an Inquiry (concluded), When was she 
Married? With Numismatic Crumbs.” By Richard Sainthill, of 
Topsham, Devon (now of Cork). Dublin University Press, pri- 
vately printed. 

By the Author: “A Church Ilistory of Ireland,” by the Rev. 
Sylvester Malone. 

By the British Archwological Association : their “Journal” 
for 1862 and 1863, (bound copies), and the quarterly part for 
March, 1864. 

By the lam Anastatic Drawing Society: their Volume for 
1863. 

By the Cambrian Archeological Association: * Archzologia 
Cambrensis,” third series, Nos. 32-37, inclusive. 

By the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool: their 
‘¢ Proceedings” for 1862-3. No. 17. 

By Llewellyn Jewitt, Esq., F.S.A.: “The Reliquary,” Nos. 
15 and 16.! 

By the London and Middlesex Archeological Society: their 
‘¢ Transactions,” Vol. II., part 5. 

By the Statistical and Social Inquiry Socicty of Ireland: their 
¢¢ Journal,” parts 25 and 26. 

By the Surrey Archeological Society : their * Collections,” 
Vol. IL., part 3. 

By the Cambrian Institute: ‘* The Cambrian Journal” for 
December, 1862, and March and June, 1863. 

By the Publisher: ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine” for January, 
March, and April, 1864. 

By the Publisher: ‘ The Builder,” Nos. 1094-1104, inclusive. 

By the Numismatic Society: ‘‘ The Numismatic Chronicle,” 
new series, No. 11. 

By the Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : 
their “Journal,” No. 79. 

By the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire: their ** Report” for 1862. 

By the Leeds Philosophical and Litcrary Society: their “ Re- 


1 These numbers contain articles on trated, bythe Rev. S. Hayman. Ireland 
the Greatreaks family, and the ancient _reccives a full share of attention in this 
History of Lismore, the latter fully illus- _ well-edited periodical. 
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port” for 1862-3 ; also an Essay by Professor H. Hennessy, on 
‘¢ The Relations of Science to Modern Civilization.” 

By Mr. Charles Budds, Thomastown: five very fine Photo- 
graphs, four of them giving different views of the Abbcy of Jerpoint; 
the subject of the fifth was the castle and bridge of ‘Thomastown. 

By Mr. Matthew W. Rowe, Carlow : Photographs of the Castle 
of Carlow, and Castle and Bridge of Leighlinbridge. 

By Dr. A. K. Young, of Monaghan: Photograph of the Round 
Tower of Clones. 

By Mr. Bettsworth Lawless: a very interesting silver seal, 
which had been recently picked up at Warrington, near this city. 
The seal turned on a pivot, and showed the armorial bearings of the 
Murphy family on one side, and of the Shee family on the other, 
so that an impression of either could be taken at will. The initials 
L. M., however, being engraved on one side, seemed to indicate that 
it was executed for some member of the Murphy family, whose wife 
or mother probably bore the name of Shee. 

Mr. Prim observed that the inscription on the family monument 
in St. Canice’s Cathedral showed that Barnaby Murphy, who died 
in 1741, had married Mary Shee. The seal seemed too old to have 
belonged to any of their children, but no doubt there were other in- 
termarriages between the families, both of which were numerous and 
highly respectable amongst the inhabitants of Kilkenny in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. This was not the first interest- 
ing addition made to their collection of old local family seals by 
Mr. B. Lawless, to whom the Society was much indebted for his 
liberality in that way. 

By Mr. Patrick Cody, County Surveyor’s deputy, Mullinavat : 
a very curious glass bead—probably one of those which had formed 
a primeval necklace—recently found at Ballynooney, near Mullina- 
vat, on the farm of Mr. Ryan. 

By the Rev. James Graves, on the part of Mr. Love, Annagh 
Castle, county of ‘Tipperary, a flint arrow-head,in beautiful preserva- 
tion, found in Roebuck bog, county of Cavan, twenty-two feet be- 
neath the surface; and asmall silver coin of the reign of King John, 
which had been turned up also inthe county of Cavan. Mr. Graves 
said that the coin had been submitted to Dr. Aquilla Smith, who 
described it as being a halfpenny of King John, Dublin mint: 
Obverse, IOHAN REX; Reverse, ROBERD ON D. 

Mr. R. Malcomson, Carlow, on the part of Mr. Bower, County 
Surveyor of Carlow, sent five silver coins, part of a recent railway 
“find,” in the North of Ireland, concerning which he communi- 
cated the following information in a letter to the Secretaries :— 


“ Our County Surveyor (John Bower, Esq., a zealous Member of your 
Society) has pluccd in my hands the accompanying coins, recently dis- 
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covered with a quantity of others of a similar character and class in a 
railway cutting of the Letterkenny railway (of which Mr. Bower is Engi- 
neer in Chief), and has kindly permitted me to forward them to your care 
for inspection, and possible elucidation. Mr. Bower thus describes, in a 
short note to me, the locality where the ‘find’ occurred in the townland 
of Carrowen, parish of Burt, and county of Donegal :— 

‘©¢The point where they were found is close to a cross road, and be- 
hind the National School-house of Carrowen, and at a distance of seven 
statute miles W. N. W. from the centre of the city of Londonderry, and 
one mile N. N. E. from the ruin of the ancient castle of Burt or Birt, built 
by Sir Caher O’ Doherty in the sixteenth century. The ruin stands on a 
commanding elevation, 200 feet over the sea, near the shore of Lough 
Swilly, and less than a quarter of a mile therefrom.’ ” 


Dr. Aquilla Smith forwarded the following description of these 
coins, which are all in excellent preservation :— 


‘© PENNIES OF EDGAR, SOLE MONARCH, A. D. 959 To 975. 


1. Obv. -}« EADGAR REX, in centre a of. 
Rev. GRID— MONE, in two lines. 


2. Obv. -[« EADGAR REX, in centre a of. 
Rev. VNBEIN —MO, 1n two lines. 
The moneyers ‘ Grid’ and ‘ Unbein’ are in Ruding’s list. 


3. Obv. fe E'ADGAR REX VU. 
Rev. ADEL’A— VER MO, in two lines, 
Adelaver moneyer is in Ruding’s list. Type same as Ruding’s 
fig. 9, pl. 21. 
4. Obv. oe E'A‘D G‘A°R RE *: 
Rev. GRID —MONE, in two lines. 
Grid moneyer is in Ruding’s list. 
5. Obv. ele EADGAR REX A (i. e. Anglorum). 
Rev. + EIMOL > ME - - 


Type same as Ruding’s fig. 15, pl. 21. Part of lecend on re- 
verse illegible. ‘The moneyer ‘Eimol’ not in Ruding. 


‘¢ Edgar’s coins have been found in Ireland in greater numbers than any 
of the Saxon series. It seems most important that the remainder of this 
‘find’ should be examined, as it may lead to the discovery of more unpub- 
lished moneyers. I do not recollect hearing of Saxon coins having been 
found farther north than Armagh.” 


By Mr. Rowe, Carlow: a number of coins, chiefly foreign, and 
some interesting iron articles, of the latter of which his letter gave 
the following notice :— 

“ By M. D’Allamand, I have the pleasure of sending for presentation 
to the Kilkenny Archwological Society the articles enclosed, viz. :— 
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“1. A rebel pike of the year 98. This bears the mark of service, 
there being on it two sword cuts, very similar to those I saw on the sword 
of an officer who charged and took a gun or gunsat the battle of Sobraon, 
and which were given by the gunner, a Sikh, chained in Asiatic manner 
to his gun. If so, the owner of this pike must have been cut down at 
once. 2. An arquebuss barrel and wheel-lock, which were found in the 
old bed of the River Burren, at the time of its drainage, some years since. 
The stock, when raised, crumbled away. The Burren rises at Mount 
Leinster, and, running due north nearly to Tullow, turns at a sharp angle 
westwards, and falls into the Barrow at Carlow. A view of its junction 
is given in the photograph of Carlow Castle which I lately sent, evidently 
showing that it anciently formed the southern boundary of the town, and 
also moated the Castle. 3. A pistol tinder-box. 4. An iron-mounted 
pistol, the stock of which is inlaid with silver. When I first got these 
articles I heated them very thoroughly, and then oiled them well, so, if 
kept from damp, they will preserve well. I hope these things may in- 
terest the Members.” 


By Mr. ’Geoghegan, Londonderry, on the part of Mr. John 
Bold, of Dunloe, in that county: photographs of two ancient 
swords, and of a curious fictile vessel, found on the western coast 
of Donegal. Mr. Bold’s account of them was as follows :— 


“No. 1. Broadsword found in the winter of 1798, in a small cave, or 
covered way, in the old stone fort of Dun Brennan, townland of Coe, 
parish of Lettermacanard, Co. Donegal, by Caher O’Dunlavey (since 
gone to America), when on his keeping, after ‘being out’ on a little ex- 
cursion to the county Antrim. With it was found another sword, at 
least five feet in length, long since cut up into lagh hooks. For the be- 
nefit of the uninitiated, it is right to mention, that on the west of Donegal, 
a lagh hook is formed of a broad curved blade of iron, about eighteen 
inches or two feet in length, fustened hook-fashion at the end of a wooden 
pole some twenty or twenty-five feet long. The fishermen on the coast 
here, standing in their canoes, cut with this implement the branches and 
roots of the submarine plants in deep water. The sea weed on being 
cut rises to the surface, and is either at once gathered into the cur- 
rachs, or is allowed to float to the shore with the tide. This sea weed is 
made into kelp, and moreover in ‘the Rosses’ forms almost the only ma- 
nure used for potatoes. Iam inclined to think that the old sword thus 
cut up was a two-handed one. 

‘‘No. 2. Cut-and-thrust sword, with metal handle, found in the 
autumn of 1855, at Mcenanaloby, townland Crickamore, parish Temple- 
crone, county Doncgal, under the roots that formerly supported an 
enormous fir-tree, five feet deep. Of the size of these roots some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that, at the present moment, covered with 
‘scraws,’ (heather sods), they solely form the roof of an outhouse in which 
twenty-four sheep are kept every night. With the sword, the finder, 
Owen O’Donnell, discovered a large globular-bellied, coarse black glass 
bottle, with a long neck, since broken. It contained a thick yellow sedi- 
ment, resembling bees’ wax, without scent or taste. 

‘No, 3. Earthen jar, or pipkin, found about 1848, by Shane Do- 
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herty, in cutting turf in the island of Innis Free, in the bay of Innis 
Rath O’Donnell, near Arranmore Island, parish Templecrone, Co. Donegal. 
It was eight or nine turf deep in an old partially drained bog, that nad 
once been a seskin or quagmire; the ear is broken off. Since found, it has 
been constantly tied up at the head of a bed, and used by old Oona 
O’ Doherty for holding medicine.” 


Mr. Prim exhibited a transcript of a portion of a very interest- 
ing document, the ‘*Cartulary of Sir Richard Shee,” a large vellum 
book of the period of Queen Elizabeth, in which were recorded all 
the ‘‘evidences” connected with the property possessed by Sir 
Richard Shee, and acquired by purchase by him and his father in 
the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Wexford. This curious 
book, Mr. Prim stated, was at present in the possession of Colonel 
William O’Shee, of the French service, and resident at Pontoise, in 
the department of the Seine and Oise, the lineal descendant and re- 
presentative of Sir Richard Shee, and consequently the head and 
representative of the Kilkenny Shees—Nicholas Power O’Shee, 
Esq., the head of the family in Ireland being descended from the 
third, whilst Colonel O’Shee was descended from the eldest son of 
Sir Richard. Last year Colonel O’Shee had paid a visit to Kil- 
kenny, from a desire to see the monuments of, and collect all the in- 
formation possible respecting, the family history of his ancestors. He 
had then afforded him (Mr. Prim) an opportunity of examining Sir 
Richard Shee’s Cartulary ; and an inspection of it at once convinced 
him of its great importance in aiding to elucidate the history of a 
large number of ancient manors and townlands in the county of 
Kilkenny; as not only were the deeds of conveyance of the various 
properties to Sir Richard Shee and his father from those from whom 
they had made the purchases set out, but in most instances all the 
deeds which conveyed them from family to family since the first 
Anglo-Norman settlers had acquired them in right of the Conquest 
were transcribed into the book ; and beside serving to illustrate local, 
territorial, and family history to a great degree, a clue was given 
to the derivation of the names ofa large number of places in the 
county, no trace of which he had previously been able to discover. 
At his request, Colonel O'Shee had most kindly made the transcripts 
from the Cartulary, which were now laid before the meeting, and 
had offered to contribute still more for the benefit of the Society, in 
return for such information as the Secretaries could supply to him 
respecting his ancestors, from the period of their settling in Kil- 
kenny. He (Mr. Prim) was sure the Socicty could not tail to ap- 
preciate the very great labour which Colonel O’Shee had thus 
undertaken for them, as evidenced by the carefully copicd docu- 
ments now laid before the meeting; and he was convinced that they 
would fully recognise the value of the documents themselves when 
hereafter published in the Society's transactions. 
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The transcripts, having been examined by the meeting, excited 
much interest, and there was a unanimous expression of their feel- 
ing of indebtedness to Colonel O’Shee, who had thus taken so much 
trouble on the Society’s behalf. 

On the motion of the Rev. James Graves, seconded by Dr. 
James, it was resolved that Colonel O'Shee should be elected an 
Honorary Life Member of the Society ; and that the thanks of 
the meeting should be conveyed to him by the Secretaries. 

Mr. Graves, on the part of George V. Du Noyer, I¢sq., of the 
Geological Survey Department, exhibited to the meeting fac-similes 
of the illuminations of an ancient Charter Roll of the Corporation 
of Waterford. ‘The document was of the period of Richard IL., 
when the Corporation of Waterford had got all their charters, com- 
prising grants from the time of Henry II. downwards to that period, 
transcribed into a single roll, the work being illustrated in the mar- 
gin throughout with illuminations of great interest and beauty, in- 
cluding full-length portraits of each king whose charter was given, 
some in armour, and some in robes of state. Portraits also ofan arch- 
bishop in full canonicals, of a chancellor, and of many of the chief 
burgesses of the city of Waterford, as well as singularly curious 
portraits of the mayors of Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, 
at that day, figured in the quaint costume of the Second Richard’s 
reign though partaking of many of the peculiarities of that of 
Edward III., adorned the document. The illuminations varied 
from nine to three inches in length. Mr. Du Noyer having been 
recently in Waterford, in connexion with the Geological Survey, he 
(Mr. Graves) had brought him to the town clerk's office to see 
the roll, and, at his request, had procured for him permission from 
the Corporation of Waterford to copy these curious iluminations. 
Mr. Du Noyer, struck with the interest and importance of this 
ancient work of art, as being unique in its kind, and consider- 
ing that it, like all other unique records, was in danger of being 
lost or injured, wished to publish fac-similes of all the illumina- 
tions, and had already issued a prospectus calling for 400 sub- 
scribers at £1 each to cover the outlay. There was no doubt 
that the production of such a work would throw much light on 
the question of art, and on the social habits in the Anglo-Norman 
cities of Ireland at the close of the fourteenth century ; whilst the 
charters were highly important in an historic point of view. In 
case of Mr. Du Noyer obtaining the 400 subscribers—which he 
seemed to be quite sanguine of—he (Mr. Graves) had agreed to 
edit the roll. The meeting could judge what the chromolitho- 
graphs from the accurately coloured tracings made by Mr. Du Noyer 
would be, by the drawings now before them. 

The meeting evinced the warmest interest in Mr. Du Noyer's 
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drawings ; and it was resolved that the Society should subscribe for 
five copies, in order to assist so far in securing the publication of 
so very desirable a work. 

The Rev. G. H. Reade, Inniskeen, county of Louth, contri- 
buted a drawing of an ancient ecclesiastical bell, in his possession. 
It was constructed of bronze, with an iron lining riveted on. It 
was eight inches high, two feet round the mouth, and greatest 
diameter seven and one-half inches. It was an adjuration bell, 
and might have belonged to St. Columbkill, as it was found at 
Gartan, the birth place of that saint, in the county of Donegal, and 
had been preserved in a family there from time immemorial: it had 
been used as a medicine bell—a drink of water out of it being 
the panacea. In 1847, the potatoe failure drove the family of its 
possessor to America, and the bell was sold to the person, from whom 
the Rev. Mr. Reade obtained it, for £3. ‘The rivets were bronze, the 
handle iron, and the outer covering of bronze was nearly perfect. 
The inside lining of iron consisted of four plates, and he fancied that 
it was put inside in order to keep the venerated bronze together, as 
there were rivets indicating that purpose. The iron did not line 
the top, which was convex. ‘The bronze outside was one casting. 

Mr. Geoghegan forwarded the following note with reference to 
the MS. copy of the Bible brought under the notice of the Society 
by him at the January Meeting (p. 8, tvfra) of the Society :— 


‘With respect to the original owner and testator of the Codex De- 
rensis, any opinion that I may venture to offer must, of necessity, be 
founded on conjecture. Doctor Reeves, in a letter he has favoured me 
with on the subject, observes—‘I have found the names of Petrus de 
Paris, and John Spenser, on the Irish Chancery Rolls, but they are too 
far back, and John Spenser was not an ecclesiastic.” In the absence, 
therefore, of more tangible proof, there are two events in Irish history in 
which the name of Parys or Paris appears, to which I would wish to direct 
attention. 

‘In the year 1535, a certain Christopher Paris, who was Governor of 
the Castle of Maynooth under Thomas Earl of Kildare, betrayed it to Sir 
William Skeffington, and, according to Stanihurst, was forthwith hung 
as a reward for his treachery. Both the betrayal of the castle and the 
immediate hanging of Paris are denied by Moore, who states that there 
is no official record in the State Papers of either circumstance; and that, 
on the contrary, the castle was taken by assault after a siege of nine days,— 
its governor, Paris, with many others, having their lives spared until the 
Lord Deputy and Council should decide their fate. 

‘“‘ Fifteen years afterwards, A. D.1550, when the Baron de Fourque- 
vaux, and the Sieur de Monluc, afterwards Bishop of Valence, were 
sent by Francis I. on a secret mission to the Irish northern chiefs, the 
French noblemen were met at Dunbarton by two Irish agents—Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald, a relative of the Earl of Kildare; and George Paris, a gen- 
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tleman of the English Pale, ‘whose father or brother had been executed for 
treason, and therefore (writes Sir John Masone to the English Council), 
‘he seemeth to seek all the ways he can to annoy the King, and the Realm.’ 

‘‘ This circumstance certainly corroborates Moore’s doubts of the cre- 
dibility of the statements of Stanihurst concerning the treachery of Chris- 
topher Paris and his melodramatic death at the hands of Skethington. 

** Accompanied by Fitzgerald and Paris, the French emissaries sailed 
for Ireland, anchored in Lough Foyle, landed at Culmore, and trom thence 
proceeded to Donegal Castle, the Residence of O’Donell, where they met 
that chieftain, and O’Neill Earl of Tyrone. 

‘“‘It is thetore a curious and suggestive coincidence—bearing in mind 
the statement of Doctor Reeves that the manuscript has been executed 
by a Continental artist, and the express directions of its owner, Peter 
Paris, that it should be handed down in succession from one Irish priest 
to another—to find it still in the same ecclesiastical custody, and in the 
identical county with which, more than 300 years ago, another Paris had 
such intimate connexions, in which at one time he resided, and from 
whence he past and repast on more than one occasion to the Continent, be- 
ing, in the expressive words of Sir John Masone, ‘a common post between 
the wild Irish and the French.’ ” 


The following communication was received from Maurice Leni- 
han, Esq., Limerick, in illustration of the accompanying plate of 


old Thomond Bridge, and King John’s Castle. 


‘‘These remarkable objects of historic and antiquarian interest must 
always command the attention of every person who visits Limerick. 
When, in 1185, John Earl of Morton and Lord of Ireland arrived in that 
city, captivated with the beauty of the place his first care, we are assured 
by Richard Stanihurst and earlier writers, was to fortify it—to build a 
castle, and throw a bridge across the Shannon. Tradition states that the 
building of the bridge cost only a sum of £30; but this is not surprising 
when a labourcr’s hire was less than three halfpence a day. We are as- 
sured by the ‘ Four Masters,’ that at the period in question, there were but 
two bridges over the river between the sea and its source, and that those 
were of wood. The marks of the hurdles on which the fourteen arches 
of Thomond bridge were turned were visible to the day the bridge was 
removed, to make way for the present structure, in the year 1838. 
Whether King John erected the bridge so removed in 1838, is doubtful, 
as the principle and materials of its construction point toa period long sub- 
sequent, viz.,—the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the old bridge over 
the Shannon, at Athlone, which was similar in many respects, was erected. 
That he chose the site, however, for a bridge, there is every reason to 
believe; and that he built a wooden bridge, at Limerick, 1s probable. 
On the many incidents in the wars of Thomond, and in the later sieges of 
Limerick, of which Thomond bridge was the theatre, this is not the place 
to dwell. The site is picturesque, and the view from it beautitul—em- 
bracing the Shannon as it washes the walls of the castle, and winds 
through a lovely country towards Killaloe—with the Clare mountains 
forming a noble background. The castle bas heen always an object of 
as deep interest as the bridge. It is one of the largest and most ancient 
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of our Anglo-Norman fortresses. When the workmen of John, who had 
now become King, were about to build and enclose it, the work was 
for some time put a stop to by the intervention of the bishop, on whose 
lands the king’s men had encroached. ‘The bishop’s remonstrance was 
forwarded to the king, who was then in London ; and John wisely be- 
thought him that his better policy was discretion. Writing a strong 
and earnest letter, he commanded that no progress should be made in the 
work until his return to Ireland (which took place in 1210), in order that 
the bishop should receive no injury, and that his Majesty should con- 
tinue on the best terms with his venerable father in God. The letter, or 
at least a copy of it, is extant in the ‘ Black Book’ of Limerick, and proves 
the king’s anxiety to live on cordial terms with the Church. He ap- 
pointed a constable to the castle, and a chaplain. ‘The succession of 
constables was uninterrupted up to the decease of the late Colonel! Vere- 
ker, in 1842, who was the last Constable of the Castle of Limerick, the 
office having been prospectively abolished in the year 1809. When chap- 
lains ceased to be appointed to the castle, we have no record ; but it is 
certain that the office was an important one in early times, and that the 
chaplain claimed, though he was not permitted to enjoy the tithes of a 
certain fishery, mill, and land, against the treasurer of the Cathedral, as 
appears also by the ‘ Black Book’ above referred to. The castle trom age 
to age has undergone many repairs and alterations; in the first Lord Or- 
rery’s time it was in avery bad state; it forms nearly a quadrangle, and 
within the ground enclosed are walls and towers; in 1751 barracks were 
erected within the enclosure, capable of containing four hundred soldiers. 
The castle gate towards the King’s Island, or near Thomond bridge, is 
flanked by two enormous towers, one of which is semicircular, the other 
circular; and the arms of the city surmount the gate. The engraving 
represents these historic objects as they were early in the present century.” 


Mr. B. B. Feltus sent the following memorandum relative to 
the similarity often to be observed between Irish and Eastern 
customs :— 


‘¢ Jt is an immemorial custom, still in some places observed by the Irish 
peasantry, for the relatives in a house where a dying person lies to crowd 
round the bed, and lift the body tn articulo mortis, placing it on the floor, 
there to expire. This custom, at once so strange and bizarre, does not seem 
to have any connexion with Christian rites or traditions, but to point to a 
source of pagan symbolism. In an interesting volume by Canon Trevor 
on the ‘ Natives of India’ (see chap. vil., p. 224), the same custom is stated 
to be common among the Hindus—a coincidence so striking, though be- 
tween peoples wide as the poles asunder, can hardly appear fortuitous ; 
and, with many other traits of Eastern origin observable in language, 
phraseology, and sentiment, opens an interesting field for ethnological 
research.” 


The following paper was then submitted to the Mecting :— 


MEMORIALS OF THE FAMILY OF LANGTON OF KILKENNY. 


BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 


Gatway has been long famous for its ‘“‘ Tribes,” described by the 
accomplished historian of that town as the descendants of ‘‘ a co- 
lony” of thirteen persons, who settled there in the middle ages, and 
by their energy in trade, their upright dealing, and conspicuous 
charity and hospitality, made an honourable name, far and near, for 
the place of their adoption, and left to their descendants the main- 
tenance of the high character which they had won, and the care and 
exercise of the municipal offices, and rule and government of the 
community whose interest they had done so much to advance and 
foster. The names of these thirteen families, thus known under 
the general appellation of the ‘* Tribes of Galway”’—a name origi- 
nally given in derision by the Cromwellian intruders, but, as Mr. 
Hardiman states, “ subsequently adopted as a mark of honourable 
distinction between themselves and their cruel oppressors’—are 
thus supplied in a well-known distich :— 


‘‘ Athy, Blake, Bodkin, Browne, Dean, D’Arcy, Lynch, 
Joyes, Kirwan, Martin, Morris, Skerret, French.” 


The Cromwellian settlers in Kilkenny also found in possession of 
the municipal offices there, and taking a leading position in the 
local trade and management of public attairs, a similar knot of fami- 
lies, who might, for like reasons, have been designated the Tribes 
of Kilkenny. They were ten in number, and may also be recapitu- 
lated in a couplet, after the Galway fashion, thus :— 


‘¢ Archdekin, Archer, Cowley, Langton, Ley, 
Knaresborough, Lawless, Ragget, Rothe, and Shee.” 


Mr. Hardiman notes of the founders of the Galway Tribes that 
‘‘ they did not settle in the town at one time, or on the same occa- 
sion, as is generally supposed, but came hither at different periods, 
and under various circumstances;” and so likewise was it with the 
progenitors of the ten chief families which flourished in Kilkenny 
during the first half of the seventeenth century! Some of them 


1 Mr. Hardiman refersto the “ Tribes” 
as “the new colony” of Galway, giving 
the names of twenty-five families set- 
tled there and trading along tie coast, 
shortly after the Anglo-Norman inva- 
sion of Ireland. In like manner, in 
Kilkenny the chief municipal offices in 
the thirtecoth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 


centuries were filled by names which 
had almost died out in the town in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth, when the 
leading positions in the community came 
to be nearly monopolized by the ten fa- 
milies to whom 1 have above alluded. 
Amongst those more ancient principal 
families which thus had acarly all died 
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were settled in the city more than a century earlicr than others, and 
some of the more recently settled were amongst the most wealthy, 
prolific in spreading out branches, and important in social condition. 
Nine were of English descent, the tenth only—the Shees—being 
of undoubted Milesian blood ; and these latter, whilst amongst the 
latest settled of the families, were at the period referred to the 
most numerous, and held the most prominent position of all. In 
proof, however, that these ten families supplied the chief citizens of 
the town, and almost monopolized amongst themselves, fur a con- 
siderable period, the leading public offices of the community, itris 
only necessary to point to the fact that, for the half century which 
preceded the capture of Kilkenny by Oliver Cromwell, of the chief 
magistrates annually elected to preside over the corporation and 
govern the town—of course, fifty in number—there were but two 
who did not bear some one of the ten family names which I have 
suggested as entitled to be denominated “the Tribes of Iil- 


kenny.”! 


So thoroughly identified arethese ‘‘ Tribes” withthe publicaffairs, 


out in the course of a few centuries, may 
be mentioned those of Downing or Dun- 
ning, Fennell, Le White, Outlaw, Cro- 
ker, Kilberry, Godyn, Owen, Kyteler, 
Talbot, Lombard, Cotteral, Folyn, &c. 
Again, to complete the parallel be- 
tween the two towns, Mr. Hardi- 
man observes, in connexion with the 
“ Tribes”"—" Besides the names already 
enumerated, there are many other fa- 
milies who, though not similarly dis- 
tinguished, were equally ancient and 
respectable, as well from length of re- 
sidence in the town as through alliance 
with the other inhabitants, by whom 
they were gradually affiliated, and fi- 
nally considered, without any distinc- 
tion, as members of the same body;” 
and he names eighteen families as the 
principal of these. In Kilkenny lke- 
wise there were several families holding 
a respectable position in the community, 
at the time at which the “ Tribes” were 
flourishing, and with whom they fre- 
quently intermarried and became con- 
nected in trade. Of these I may here 
enumerate, as amongst the most pro- 
minent, the names of Hackett, Savage, 
Brvan, Cleere, Pembroke, Gatney, 
Murphy. Comerford, Fitzgerald, Da- 
niel, Kaughter, or Ratter, Wale, or 
Wall, Sherlock, Mothill, &e. Some of 
the families alluded to were of greater 
note in the county than in the city of 
Kilkenny, such as Fitzgerald, Archde- 
kin, Comerford, Bryan, &c. 


1 The two names were those of Hors- 
fall and Murphy. In 1616 King James 
insisted that the mayor to be elected 
for that year should take the oath of 
supremacy, and be in every way “confor- 
mable’ to the new arranvements which 
he had established. All the members 
of the body being, apparently, Roman 
Catholics, none of them could take the 
oath prescribed, and the elections which 
were made were annulled by the govern- 
ment, till at length they hit on tho de- 
vice of admitting Sir Cyprian Horsfall, 
son to John Horsfall, Bishop of Ossory, 
tothe freedom of the corporation, and in 
the same day making himacommoncoun- 
cilman, and immediately advancing him 
to the aldermanic gown—an unprece- 
dented piece of civic promotion. He was 
thenelected mayor; and being in every 
way ‘‘conformable,” his return to the 
Lord Lieutenant received the govern- 
mental sanction. Sir Cyprian was again 
elected mavor inthe year 1620; but whe- 
ther ona like pressure from the Crown, 
or from the spontaneous act of the cor- 
poration, [have been unable to ascertain, 
The latter is the more probable, because 
in the interim between those years the 
members of the “ Tribes,” who were all 
Roman Catholics, appear to have en- 
joyed the civic offices without at least 
any determined oppost:ion from the 
State. In 1642 Patrick Murphy, a 
member of a respectable Irishtown fa- 
mily, enjoyed the mayoralty. 
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offices, and archives of the city, that the history of the ten families 
must form, in fact, the history of Kilkenny for a considerable period. 
To obtain the means of collecting together the necessary matcrials 
for the compilation of a full and accurate history of the town which 
forms the centre of the district of the Kilkenny and South East of 
Treland Archeological Society, was one of the chief objects had in 
view by the founders of that association when calling it into exis- 
tence; and, therefore, if I now set about contributing to the So- 
ciety’s ** Journal” the ten chapters requisite for placing on record 
and illustrating the memorials of those ten families, I feel that Iam 
aiding so far towards the fulfilment of the Society’s mission. I 
should not, however, set it down that the actual commencement is 
only now made; for I consider that I have already, on a former 
occasion, contributed the first of the ten chapters, in the memoir of 
the Cowley family,' supplied in the year 1852. I do not wish to be 
considered as offcring the memorials of the Cowleys first, and of the 
Langton family secondly, because priority of place was due to them. 
On the contrary, as I have already indicated, precedence, on the 
ground of social importance and extent of family and wealth, would 
be due to the Shees—the Rothes and Archers closely following 
them ; and whilst the Langtons would take a central position, the 
Cowleys should come amonust the last. But I took occasion in the 
year 1852 to trace the history of the latter family, because much 
Interest attached to the subject at the moment, from the occurrence 
of the death of the great Duke of W ellington, that illustrious per- 
sonage being lineally descended from one > of Kilkenny’s citizens in 
the sixteenth century; and I now devote the second chapter toa 
notice of the Langton family, because they have left a curious ge- 
nealogical manuscript, carried on from father to son for several ge- 
nerations, and supplying much matter of gencral interest, besides 
furnishing a record of the succession of members of the family for 
centuries, which serves to invite the notice of a society such as 
this, and in fact supplies almost all the materials ReCes sary for the 
illustration of this one of the ten “ Tribes” of Kilkenny.’ 

The name of Langton—one of some note in English history— 
was anciently borne by several families, each unconnected by kin- 
dred or descent with the others, and bearing different armorial en- 
signs. ‘I’here are numcrous parishes in various parts of I¢ngland 
denominated Langton—i. e. long town—the proprietors of which, 


tain Henry Michael Faustinus Langton, 


1 See a paper entitled “Some Notice 
ot the Louth Rifles,trom hishaving at once 


of the Family of Cowley of Kilkenny,” 


Transactions of the Kilkenny Archo- 

oe ee Society for the year 1852, vol. 
 P. 102. 

"2 So much consideration must also bo 

deemed due to the present representa- 

tive of the Langtons of Kilkenny, Cap- 


liberally acted on the suggestion of the 
Secretaries of this Society, by contribut- 
ing towards its funds the sum necessary 
to defray the expense of printing and 
illustrating the memorials of his ances- 
tors in the municipality. 
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according to the custom of the olden time, assumed the name of the 
property, with the prefix “ de”; which prefix was ultimately drop- 
ped. Some of these are described in the county histories as very 
ancient, noble, and knightly families; the principal lines being 
Langton of Yorkshire, Langton of Langton in Lincolnshire, and 
Langton of Langton in Leicestershire, the latter being the proge- 
nitors of the Langtons, Barons of Newton and Lords of Walton 
le-dale, and of the Lanetons of Low, Lords of Hindley in Lanca- 


shire. 


From the Barons of Newton, through the junior branch 


settled at Low, the Kilkenny Langtons claim descent, and have, at 
least from the beginning of the seventeenth century, borne the same 


arms, viz., argent, three chevrons gules.) 


1 The three chevrons were not the 
original arms of this family of Langton, 
but were assumed by the issue of John 
de Langton of Leicestershire, who, by 
his marriage with Alice Banastre, ac- 
quired the Lancashire property at the 
end of the thirteenth century. [am in- 
debted to William Langton, Esq., Man- 
chester, for the means of fully tracing 
the circumstances under which these 
ensigns were adopted, he having kindly 
permitted me to read and make use of 
his notes on “the Armorial Bearings, 
and the Seals of the Families of Ba- 
nastre and Langton,” contributed to the 
Chetham Socicty’s publications, in con- 
nexion with the ‘ Visitation of Lan- 
cashire, 1533.” Mr. Langton goes into 
the subject at considerable length, and 
with the most satisfactory results. I 
can here only supply a very brief epitome 
of his lucid and beautifully illustrated 
statement. The original arms borne 
by the Langtons of Leicestershire 
seem to have been, a shield vair, such 
a coenizance appearing on the seal of 
John de Langton, above mentioned, ap- 
pended to a document of the 2nd July, 
1332 (see Plate, figure 1). There is 
reason to suppose that this bearing was 
derived by the Langtons from the fa- 
mily of Marmion, under whom the for- 
mer held the Manor of West Langton 
of the Abbot of Peterborough, it being 
part of a grant of a considerable tract 
of land made to the abbey by Earl 
Ranulph about the period of Edward the 
Confessor. ‘The barony ot Newton, 
otherwise called “the fee of Maker- 
field,” acquired by John de Langton, by 
his marriage already referred to, was 
before the Conquest, and for some time 
atterwards a distinct hundred in that 
part of ‘ Cestrescire” lying between the 


The most famous Eng- 


Ribble and the Mersey. Subsequently 
it merged, with the contiguous hundred 
of Warrington, into that of West Derby, 
and became a portion of the county of 
Lancaster. Robert Banastre came into 
England at the Conquest, and held 
many lands, amongst the rest Presta- 
tvn in that part of North Wales called 
Engletie'd; but the tower which he 
built there was destroyed when Owen 
Gwynedd, in 1167, recovered that coun- 
try from the Foglish ; and Robert Ba- 
nastre at that time brought all his 
people into Lancashire. We tind Robert, 
called the son, but probably the grand- 
son of Robert Banastre, holding the 
fee of Makertield in the time of Henry 
Il.; and Henry de Lacie, who flourished 
in the reigns of Stephen and Henry IL, 
granted to him ** Walatum,” and other 
lands, to be held by knight's service. 
Camden informs us that the Latin form 
of the name Banastre, was Balneator, 
which led to the inference that it might 
be a title of office connected with the 
ceremony of the bath used in conterring 
knighthood; but the Glossary of Du- 
cange gives “Danaste,” © Banastre,” 
and “ Benate” as words used in various 
parts of France, answering to the me- 
dizval Latin “Banasta,” ** Banastum,” 
or provincially “ Banasto,” and having 
the meaning of a basket or creel, such as 
may be carried on the back, or slung 
in pairs, as dossers (panniers), across 
a pack-saddle; and Mr. Langton ob- 
serves :—‘* Whichever of these deriva- 
tions of the name be preferred—whcether 
it designated a drawer of water, ora 
bearer of burdens, or were a mere nick- 
name—no very elevated origin can be 
interred for this family of teudal nobles, 
whose patriarch appears on the Koll of 
Battle Abbey, and one of whose scions 
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lishman of the name, Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Cardinal of St. Chrysogonus, whose memory is inseparably 
associated with the great charter of English liberty wrung by the 
barons from King John at Runnymede, is claimed by all the principal 
houses referred to as belonging to their respective lines; but I believe 
it is not possible to decide accurately between the various dispu- 


tants. 


I am not aware, either, that proof can be afforded as to 


which particular family John Langton, the distinguished Carmelite 
friar who made a figure at the Council of Basil, and wrote a Chro- 
nicle of England, should be assigned; but Walter de Langton, 


ranks amongst the founders of the order 
of the Garter.” Be this as it may, 
either of the interpretations accounts 
for the device on the early seals of the 
Banastres of Newton and Walton, and 
which is found in the arms of the Banas- 
tres of Darwen, blazoned as two dossers 
jotnant in fesse ; and in another ancient 
coat of the name as water bougets. The 
seal of Warrin Banastre, appended to a 
deed of the reign of King John, rudely 
represents either two water bags sus- 
pended in a netting, or a pair of panniers 
of wicker work; and on a later seal, 
that of Robert Banastre, of Newton, the 
device more clearly gives two water 
bougets or wicker baskets, joined by a 
strap. But after this, come in the three 
chevrons. Another seal of Robert Ba- 
nastre—there were two of the name, and 
the first seal probably belonged to the 
father, and the latter to the son; but 
there being no dates to the documents 
to which they are attached, it is not 
possible to speak decisively—gives the 
device of a shield charged with the 
chevrons, but having a water bouget or 
basket on either side (n ure 2on Plate); 
whilst a third seal of Robert Banastre 
exhibits the shield with the three chev- 
rons only. Mr. Langton sees reason to 
consider that the latter device was 
adopted from the family of Orreby, 
Philip de Orreby, Justice of Chester, 
having in 1219 obtained the wardship 
and marriage of Robert Banastre the 
elder—who was an infant at his father’s 
death—and no doubt matching his own 
daughter with him; and Robert, the 
younger, the son of this marriage, being 
the first of his name who can be proved 
to have used the three chevrons. Alice, 
who married John de Langton, was the 
granddaughter and heiress of Robert 
Banastre, the last baron of his name; 
and the three chevrons borne by her 
family were assumed by their posterity, 


but with a chance of tinctures. With 
Banastre these were gules, three chevrons 
argent ; but the colours were counter- 
changed by the Langtons, such an ar- 
rangement being not unusual ‘ for dif- 
ference.” It would also appear that the 
immediate descendants of John and 
Alice retained a trace of their old pa- 
ternal coat, having added a@ bordure vatr 
to the shicld charged with the three 
chevrons derived from Banastre. So 
much is obvious from the seal of Robert, 
son of John and Alice Langton, to docu- 
ments of the year 1335 (figure 3 on 
Plate). Itcannot be ascertained exactly 
when the use of the bordure was aban- 
doned. The House of Langton of Low 
was founded by Robert de Langton, the 
son and successor of John and Alice, 
who endowed his second son, Robert, 
with the ancient patrimonial property 
in Leicestershire, as well as with the 
manor of ‘*Hindlegh,” near Wigan, 
within the fee of Makerfield; the man- 
sion of Low in Hindley being the 
manor house of his descendants. At an 
early period the Low branch used as 
their crest an eagle displayed, with two 
heads, and some of them quartered on 
their escutcheon the eagle displayed vert, 
with the three chevrons gules. In the 
forty-second year of Edward III. (1368), 
John de Langton—who in a deed sealed 
with a shield bearing only the eagle dis- 

layed with two heads (figure 4 on 

late), describes himsclf as ‘*son of 
Robert de Langtone Knight of Hynd- 
legh”—made a grant of premises which 
he had by the gift of Robert, his father, 
and William de Orel, and which had be- 
longed to William de Orel, in the terri- 
tory of Newton. This deed, and others 
antecedent to it, have led to the conclu- 
sion that there had been a matrimonial 
alliance between the families of Lang- 
ton and Orel, through which this coat 
was introduced into the armorial bear- 
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Bishop of Lichfield and Lord Treasurer in the reign of Edward IL, 
was undoubtedly of the Leicestershire stock, as he was possessed of 
considerable Janded property at Langton in that county, which was 
inherited from him by his sister’s son, Edmond Peverel ; and John 
de Langton, Bishop of Chichester, and Lord Chancellor! to Kings 
Edward I. and Edward IL, was unquestionably a near kinsman of 
his namesake, John de Langton, who settled in Lancashire before 
the vear 1296, and must have been the progenitor of the Langtons 
of Kilkenny, a charter of the former king using the word frater in 


describing the relationship. 


ings of the Langtons; and this inference 
finds support in the circumstance of 
there having been formerly in the win- 
dow of Wigan Church a coat of arms, 
argent three chevrons gules, impaling ar- 
hae an eagle displayed with two heads vert, 

caked and legged or; while the seal of 
William, son of Richard de Orel, in the 
first year of Edward I. (figure 5 on 
Plate), is known to have been a double- 
headed eagle. Edward Langton, the 
last of the line of Low, in 1731 sealed 
his will with a signet bearing a shield 
charged only with the two-headed eagle 
(figure G6 on Plate). The crest sanc- 
tioned for Thomas Langton, Baron of 
Newton, at the visitation of Lanca- 
shire, A.D. 1533, was, on a wreath or 
and gules, a maiden’s head couped be- 
low the shoulders, proper, vested gules, 
and wearing a nechluce with a pendant 
cross; the hatr or; head tire sable. An 
old carving of the arms of Langton ex- 
isting on the mantlepiece at Samles- 
bury Hall, shows this crest with the 
head couped above the shoulders, and not 
vested or wearing the chain and cross, 
but having a curious head tire (figure 7 
on Plate). I cannot find any crest as 
used by the earlier members of the Lang- 
ton family of Kilkenny; there is none 
on the tablet bearing the escutcheon 
of Nicholas fitz Richard, carved for the 
ornamentation of the house which he 
built opposite the market cross in 1609; 
whilst the seal of his grandson, by his 
second marriage, Nicholas fitz Michael, 
attached in 1673 to a bond to Thomas 
Wilson, of Dublin, for £60, in which he 
joined Edmund Tobin, of Kilkenny—a 
document in the possession of the Rev. 
James Graves—only has the device of 
a shield charged with the three chev- 
rons, without any crest; and the same 
device simply appears on the obverse 
of the penny token struck about the same 


time in Kilkenny, by John Langton, 
merchant, a grandson of Nicholas fitz 
Richard, by his first marriage (figure 8 
on Plate). The reverse of the token 
only bears a figure indicating its nomi- 
nal value (figure 9 on Plate). But from 
the time ot the grandson of the second 
Nicholas Langton, the family have, un- 
der the warrant of John Winstanley, 
Ulster King of Arms, granted in 1765, 
used for acrest, a human heart gules, 
beticeen two wings erect argent, with the 
motto, ‘ All for Religion,” subsequently 
changed by the head of the family for 
the allusive one of “Sursum Corda.” 
This crest is engraved on a tomberected 
to the members of the family of Silves- 
ter Langton, at the end of the Jast 
century, in the church of St. John, Kil- 
kenny. The only crest in any way re- 
seinbling this which appears to have 
ever been in use amongst the Lanetons 
in England is one which, Mr. William 
Langton informs me, is riven ina MS., 
bound up with the “Visitation of Lanca- 
shire, 1533,” in Cod. 2076, Harl. MSS., 
said to have been copied from one of the 
time of Edward 1V. It gives a female 
bust proper, with head tire or, between 
two wings erect argent. The Society is 
indebted to Mr. William Langton for li- 
berally giving the use of the engraved 
blocks of the seals of members of the 
families of Langton, Banastre, and Orel, 
and of the carving at Samlesbury Hall, 
which illustrate this note. 

' Lord Campbell erroneously assiens 
the Chancellor to the Lincolnshire Lang- 
ton family. He undoubtedly sprang 
from the Langtons of L.cicestershire, 
his kinsman, John, who settled in Lan- 
cashire, having been the son of Robert 
de Langton of West Langton in the 
county of Leicester, as is proved by 
tines which he and his son levied in re- 
ference to that property. 
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There is on record in the office of Ulster King of Arms, Dub- 
lin Castle, a pedigree of the Langtons of Kilkenny, which, if one 
were satisfied as to its perfect authenticity, would leave nothing for 
speculation as to the origin of the family, as it deduces them in 
regular succession from a Sir John Langton of Langton in York- 
shire—there stated to have been the nephew of the famous Cardinal 
Stephen'—in the beginning of the thirteenth century, to Nicholas 
fitz Michael Langton, who emigrated from Kilkenny to Spain in 
the beginning of the last century. This pedigree, however, I am 
assured by Mr. William Langton of Manchester, who has carefully 
examined it, is decidedly incorrect in the early descents at least, the 
three first of which given are of the Langtons of Yorkshire, in no 
way connected with the Lancashire family, from whom the Kilkenny 
Langtons always claimed, and apparently with the fullest propriety, 
to be derived.2 Giving up, therefore, all the English gencalogy as 
fable, which the details in the notes to this paper compel me to do, I 


! As I have already stated, there can 
be found no sufficient warrant for this 
appropriation. Archbishop Parker at- 
tributed the Cardinal to the Leicester- 
shire family of Langtons; and he is also 
laid claim to most determinedly by the 
Langtons of Lincolnshire as being of 
that stock; but, although there is much 
assertion and speculation on the subject, 
there is no documentary evidence en- 
abling us to adjudge between the con- 
flicting claims with any degree of cer- 
tainty. If heraldic evidence existed, the 
disputed point might perhaps be settled; 
but it was not usual at that early period 
for bishops to impale their paternal en- 
signs with the arms of the see which 
they filled, and on Stephen Langton’s 
tomb in Canterbury Cathedral no armo- 
rial bearings are sculptured. 

2 The circumstances under which the 
pedigree in the office of Ulster King of 
Arms was made out were such as would 
account for errors occurring from hasty 
inquiries, and insufficient investigation 
of the early family history. Nicholas fitz 
Michael Langton,having emigrated from 
Kilkenny to Spain, and settled in trade 
in Cadiz, found that official evidence of 
his descent from an ancient and honora- 
ble ancestry would entitle him to pri- 
vileges amongst the Spaniards, to which 
those of a class who could not make 
clear the fact of their possessing gen- 
tle blood were not adnmitecd in that 
country. It was customary with the 
cadets of Scottish houses going into 
foreign military service to take with 


them such certificates, to enable them to 
acquire estates in countries where the 
tenure of land was limited to those of 
noble descent, or to qualify them to take 
rank in services where such distinction 
was considered essential. The Irishmen 
serving in the French and Austrian ser- 
vices seem to have followed this exam- 
ple, and in like manner those trading in 
Spain found the advantage of official 
testimony to the respectability of their 
family and antiquity of their descent. 
Langton having written to his relatives 
in Ireland—his father was dead at the 
time, but his mother and uncle were re- 
siding in Kilkenny—to have his pedigree 
made out without delay, and authenti- 
cated at the Office of Arms in Dublin, 
the document which now is there en- 
rolled seems to have been drawn up for 
him hurriedly in 1765, and a copy trans- 
mitted to Spain, where it was, the same 

ear, officially inspected and confirmed 

y the heraldic authorities in that coun- 
try, as fully appears by the certificate of 
the tact, remaining in the possession of 
his present representative, Captain H. 
M.F. Langton. But in the earlicr por- 
tion of the document the names and 
descents of different branches of the 
families of Langton in England were 
brought together, so as to make a jum- 
ble of possible and impossible things ; 
“but yet,” as Mr. William Langton 
avers, ‘“ with some foundation of truth 
even in some of the most palpable errors : 
for instance, the tradition of the as- 
sumption of a maternal in lieu of the 
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consider that we may safely assume the Irish portion of the pedigree 
to be authentic ; and on that authority we have John, the third son 
of Richard Langton, Esq., fitz John, of Low, in Lancashire,' com- 
ing into this country in the year 1486, a political fugitive from the 
punishment likely to be inflicted by the Crown on those who sup- 
ported the pretensions of Simnel or Warbeck to the throne of Eng- 
Jand. Having settled in Kilkenny, he there married, in the year 
1491, Lettice, daughter of Jenkin Rothe, of Callan, a member of 
the opulent and respectable mercantile family of Rothe, of Kil- 
kenny; and had issue three sons and a daughter, viz., Richard, Ed- 
ward, Gcorge, and Lettice. From the eldest son, Richard, the 
curious family record which it is intended here to print as the most 
important of the existing memorials of the Langtonsa of Kilkenny, 


paternal coat of arms is preserved, al- 
though the disused coat is wrongly de- 
scribed, and the ensigns of the adopted 
one misstated.” The certificate from the 
Herald’s College in Spain, in confirma- 
tion or acceptance of the Dublin pedi- 
gree—a voluminous document, forming 
a book of considerable size—sets out at 
length the testimonials which accom- 
panied it from noblemen and men of offi- 
cial standing in Kilkenny at the time. 
The attestation of the respectability of 
the Langtons of Kilkenny was signed 
by the Earl of Carrick, the Viscount 
Monatanrrett. the Viscount Wandes- 
forde, Walter Butler, Esq., of Kilkenny 
Castle, the then representative of the 
noble House of Ormonde; Sir William 
Evans Morris, Bart., of Kilcreene; 
the Members of Parliament for Kil- 
kenny, Sir John Blunden, Bart., and 
Haydock Evans Morris, Esq.; Dr. Tho- 
mas Hewitson, Principal of Kilkenny 
College; John Waters, Mayor of the 
city; Eland Mossom, Recorder (styled 
in the Spanish document “ Archivista 
de dicta ciudud”); several members of 
the corporation, including John Blunt, 
Thomas Butler, William Colles, Robert 
Hamerton, Anthony Blunt, George Car- 
penter, Thomas Wilkinson, &c. The 
citizens, not members of the corpora- 
tion, who joined in the testimony given 
were— William Knaresborogh, Thomas 
Laffan, Philip Murrai, John Sinnot, 
James Comertord, James Brian, Nicho- 
las Shee, John Rian, and Peter Cor- 
mick. ‘There were also nine Roman 
Catholic clergymen, as follows:—Dr. 
Dionisius Delany, styled Vicar-General 
of Ossory, Prothonotary Apostolic, Ca- 
non of the Cathedral of St. Canice, and 
Parish Priest of St. John’s Parish; 


Patrick Murphy, P. P., St. Canice’s 
Parish; Patrick Molloy, ‘* Perpetual 
Vicar” of St. Mary's; Peter Brea, R.C.C., 
St. Mary’s; Robert Brennan, P. P., 
St. Patricks; Br. Andrew king, Guar- 
dian of the Convent of Minors of St. 
Francis; Br. Martin St. John, of the 
Capuchins; Nicholas Archer; and Ed- 
mond Smithwick, Presbyter of Kil- 
kenny. ‘The genuineness of the various 
signatures was vouched for by the cer- 
tificate, under his official seal, of Wil- 
liam Wheeler, Notary Public, of Kil- 
kenny; and the accompanying pedigree 
was certified as correct under the hand 
and seal of John Winstanley, Esq., 
Ulster King of Arms, and principal 
Herald of Ireland. A commission, no- 
minated by the Spanish authorities, sat 
at Cadiz, to receive and consider the 
proofs; and they not only examined the 
British consul as to the genuineness of 
the documents and authenticity of the 
seals, but took vird roce evidence as to 
the respectability and repute of the an- 
cient descent of the Langtons of Kil- 
kenny, from various witnesses produced, 
some of them Irish officers in the service 
of Spain, then quartered in the garrison 
of Cadiz; others, Irish merchants either 
permanently settled in trade in that 
town, or having casually visited it in 
the carrying on of their business. The 
investigation was conducted, appa- 
rently, with the utmost strictness and 
formality ; andthe commissioners, at its 
termination, sent off a favourable re- 
port, to be adopted by the authorities at 
Granada. 

1 An Inquisition taken 17th May, 
1595, 37th Elizabeth, on the death of 
Robert Langton of Low, recites a de- 
scent from Robert de Langeton and 
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clearly deduces the head branch of the family, which subsequently 
settled in Cadiz, in Spain, and more recently in the city of Bath, in 
England. But, whilst thus accepting the Irish portion of the pedi- 

ee on record in the Office of ‘Arms, Dublin, as in the main correct, 
T must confess a difficulty presents itself in the outset, which can 
only be obviated by arriving at one of two conclusions, between 
which we have a choice. Either the arrival of John fitz Richard 
Langton from Lancashire in Kilkenny, and his marriage there, 
must have by mistake been dated at too recent a period, or else 
there must have been another and quite distinct family of Lang- 
tons settled in that city previously, and continuing to dwell there 
contemporaneously with the Irish branch from the English House 
of Low, for some time at least. The * Liber Primus Kilkennixe” 
more than once notices a Richard Langton or Langtown—for the 
name is given in both these forms—amongst the inhabitants in the 


’ Margaret his wife, who levied a fine in 
the 9th year of Edward IIT.,—the fine 
under which the settlement of Hindley 
and the Leicestershire property was 
made upon his second son by Robert, 
second Baron of Newton of the line of 
Langton. The order of succession, 
however, in the earlier generations, 
is very imperfectly given in the In- 

uisition. Robert, the second son of 

obert and Margaret, is omitted, and 
his son John is treated as the son of 
Robert and Margaret. John is said 
to have had a son Gilbert; but, accord- 
ing to Kuerden, John died s. p. in 1394, 
and was succeeded by his brother Gil- 
bert. This Gilbert is confounded in the 
Inquisition with the great grandfather 
of Robert, who bore the same name, and 
who lived about a hundred years later. 
It is evident, therefore, that three or 
four generations at least have been 
omitted between the two Gilberts. 
Kuerden’s memoranda (almost illegible), 
name a Robert in the time of Henry IV. 
as succeeding to Gilbert; then a John, 
in the time of Henry V., at which period 
there is mention of a younger brother, 
William; one John is said to have died 
without issue, and to have been suc- 
ceeded by his brother Gilbert's son 
Peter; but no dates are given. In one 
of the Harleian MSS. there is an ac- 
count of the lands heid by John Lang- 
ton of Low, 22nd year of Henry VL, 
1443-4, but without naming his heir. 
It is not possible, therefore, to find the 
exact point at which the ancestor of 
the Kilkenny Langtons branched off; 
but that Richard, the father of Johan, 


their founder, was a member of the 
Low family there can be no doubt, as 
the grandson of the latter, Alderman 
Nicholas Langton, sets it out promi- 
nently in the opening of the genealogi- 
cal manuscript which I am about to 
introduce to the notice of the Society. 
If he were disposed towards fiction in 
the matter, for the purpose of giving 
importance to his family, no doubt he 
would have claimed descent, not from 
the junior branch of Low, but directly 
from the Baron of Newton, head of the 
Lancashire family, or from the chief of 
the Yorkshire House, also a family of dis- 
tinction. The Inquisition above quoted, 
although itself inaccurate, as has been 
shown, clearly demonstrates the incor- 
rectness, not merely of the three first 
descents of the pedigree of the Dublin 
Office of Arms, made out for the Lang- 
tons of Kilkenny, but even of its state- 
ments generally. The Langtons of Low 
continued resident proprietors there un- 
til the year 1733, when Edward, the last 
Squire Langton of Low, died, leaving his 
estates to a nephew, named Pugh. Low 
Hall, with the hamlet of Low Green, 
within the Parish of Wigan, is situate 
in the township of Hindley. The pre- 
sent structure is not ancient; but it 
stands surrounded by the original moat 
of the old manor house. The Langtons 
of Low held their manor of Hindley by 
the annualrent of three pepper corns, in 
free soccage, of the head of the family, 
the Baron of Newton, as lord of the fce 
of Makerfield, whereof Hindley was a 
member; but that property also is no 
longer connected with the name of Lang- 
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reign of King Henry VI. In the year 1449 he is thus specially set 
down in the town rent-roll as holding from the corporation a house 
known as Ketlery’s, or more properly Kyteler’s Hall :— 


‘“‘ Ricardus Langtown pro Ketlery’s Hall, iiis.” 


and he must either have died, or his tenancy have otherwise ceased 
within a couple of years following, as in another rental, set out soon 
after in the book referred to, the same premises are stated to be 
held by Nicholas Whyte, at the advanced rent of itis. iid. In 
1460, too, we have a Rev. Thomas Langton a member of the 
vicars choral of the Cathedral of St. Canice.1 The presence of 
both these Langtons in Kilkenny precedes the period given in the 
pedigree for the arrival of Richard Langton fitz-John from Eng- 


ton. The manors of Newton and Wal- 
ton-le-dale had continued in the family 
by unbroken succession for above 300 
ears, when Thomas Langton, the last 
baron alienated to the Hoghtons of 
Hoghton Tower the lordship of Wal- 
ton-le-dale, to make his peace, it is said, 
with that family, Mr. Hoghton having 
been slain in a feud which occurred in 
the 32nd year of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was a Knight of the Bath at the coro- 
nation of James I.; and at his death, 
without issue, 20th February, 1604-5, 
the barony of Newton went through an 
heir female—his aunt—to the family of 
Fleetwood, in virtue of a settlement 
made by his grandfather, Sir ‘Thomas 
Laneton, Knight, on the issue of his 
first marriage with a daughter of Sir 
Edward Stanley Lord Mounteagle, the 
hero of Flodden Field, to the exclusion 
of his issue by his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Talbot. The York- 
shire Langton stock ended in an heir fe- 
male, by whom the property was carried 
tothe Danbys. There is quite sufticient 
evidence that the Sir John Langton of 
the Yorkshire family, who is given in the 
Dublin pedigree as intermarrying with 
the Nevilles, could not have been a 
nephew of, or have lived contempora- 
neously with, Cardinal Langton. In 
Whitaker’s additions to Thoresby’s 
‘© Ducatus Leodiensis” we find the tol- 
lowing details and dates, which correct 
Thoresby’s rambling pedigree. It ap- 

ears that Sir Robert Neville of Hornby 
fad a son and two daughters. The 
son, Thomas Neville, left a daughter, 
Margaret, who became the wife of Tho- 
mas Duke of Exeter, who died s. p. 1426. 


The eldest daughter of Sir Robert. Ne- 
ville, Margaret, married Sir William 
Harrington, Knight: and the youngest 
daughter, Joan, having married John 
Langton of Farnley and Langton in 
Yorkshire, had a son, Sir John Langton, 
who, with his uncle, Sir William Har- 
rington, were found to be coheirs of 
Margaret Duchess of Exeter, 3rd April, 
}1 Henry VL Thus in 1433 we have 
living a son of the intermarriage be- 
tween the Langtons of Yorkshire and 
the Nevilles, which the compiler of the 
Dublin pedigree would have us believe 
took place very early in the thirteenth 
century. Agnes, the daughter and heir 
of the last Sir John Langton, married, 
before the 22nd December, 1466, Sir John 
Danby, who lett her a widow in 1496. 
She died 26th March, 1514. A com- 
parison of these dates with those given in 
the earlier descents in the Dublin pedi- 
gree, as printed opposite page 84, will 
at once prove to the reader how un- 
reliable is that portion of the latter do- 
cument. 

1 In 1598 a Rey. James Langton also 
was one of the vicars choral of St. Ca- 
nice, and vicar of M‘Coylie, or Muc- 
kalee, diocese of Ossory (MS. T.C. D., 
marked E. 3-14, quoted in Cotton's 
‘“Fasti,” vol. v., p. 171). Teannot connect 
this clergyman, either, with the Kilkenny 
branch of the Lanvtons of Low: but it 
is possible he might be a son ot Edward 
or George, the two younger sons of 
John fitz Richard of Low and Lettice 
Rothe, concerning whose wives or pos- 
terity, if they had any, we have no infor- 
mation either trom public records or 
private family documents. 
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land. And then we find, immediately after his advent, or at least 
his marriage, Thomas Langton serving as one of the portreves of 
Kilkenny, in 1507, and advanced to the office of sovereign, or 
chief magistrate of the town, in 1511; whilst again, in 1535, before 
the children of Richard fitz-John were likely to have had offspring 
of sufficient age to hold public situations, a James Langton was 
elected portreve. Nor are we without a monumental memento of 
the settlement in Kilkenny of a Langton family, distinct from the 
Irish branch of the House of Low, founded there at the end of the 
fifteenth century. In the ruins of the choir of St. John’s Abbey is 
a monument which I had always conceived, till making a more 
careful scrutiny for the purpose of this paper, to be ‘* ‘The Great 
Tombe” of the latter family, often referred to in the documents 
which they have left as having been erected in the same abbey 
choir. The Christian names, and the periods at which the Langtons 
recorded in the inscription on the monument lived, would also cor- 
respond pretty accurately with the documents referred to; but the 
marriages which are shown by that inscription to have taken place 
prove the persons-referred to in either to be altogether different. 
Lhe inscription is of two periods, showing that the stone on which 
it was cut originally was used as his monument by a burgess of 
Kilkenny who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century ; whilst 
just two centuries later than that person’s decease the Langtons ap- 
propriated the tomb, but preserving the more ancient inscription in 
such a way as would seem to indicate a connexion by descent in the 
female line from its original proprietor.2/ The various inscriptions 


1 Amongst the nobles and men of im- 
portance summoned to attend the re- 
markable Parliament held in Kilkenny, 
on the 3rd of February, 13U9, by the Earl 
of Ulster and John Wogan, Justiciary of 
Ireland, the name of John de Lanveton 
occurs (Rot. Pat. 3 Edw. I., m. 45). I 
am, however, disposed to consider that 
this personave was summoned trom a 
distance, and was not connected with 
Kilkenny otherwise than as attending 
this Parliament. He was probably the 
John de Langton often subsequently re- 
ferred to in the Close and Patent Rolls 
of the period, as constable of the castle 
of Limerick, an appointment which he 
received in 1313, as appears by Rot. 
Mem. 7 Ed. IL, m. 43, in which he is 
termed “civis Limericensis.” He pro- 
bably left posterity in that locality ; tor 
James Langton, Esq., of Kruree, served 
the office of high sheriff for the county 
of Limerick in 1786. There is, I under- 
stand, a respectable family bearing the 
name of Langton seated near Charleville, 


in the county of Cork, but from what 
stock they spring Iam not aware. In 
the county of Kilkenny, since the death 
of Michael Langton, Esq,, of Danville, 
there has been no one of the name of the 
class of gentry, nor in the city any re- 
spectable trader; but there are a few 
farmers, and several of the labouring 
population, bearing the name of Lang- 
ton, in the county, and particularly inthe 
barony of Gowran. 

?'This was an arrangement of ordinary 
occurrence at the period, as the monu- 
mental inscriptions in the cathedral of 
St. Canice testify fully in the instance 
of the families of Cottrell and Lawless, 
and several others, It is, however, by 
no means improbable that the John de 
Covintre of the more early inscription 
on the tomb in St. John's Abbey may 
have been a Lanvton who came from 
Coventry to Kilkenny, and there settled. 
There are numerous instances in the 
local civic records of settlers being called 
froin the name of the town from which 
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run thus,—the first being in incised Lombardic letters, the others in 
raised old English characters :— 

“Hic : jacet : Johannes : d[e] Couintre of et : Isabella: uxor : 
ejvs : quorum : animabvs : propitiet[vr] : devs : am : pater : et : 
ave : maria : 

‘* Hic . jacet . Johés . Langton . quondam . ville . Kilkenie . bur- 
gensis . et . Belena. Archer . uxor. ejus. q'. paritur (sic). obierunt .v. 
die. Maii 1571. 

“Et . Ricardus . Langton. filius . dicti . Johanis . qod’ . burgens’. 
opidi p’dicti q'. obiit xvim die Maii 15...8 . Et. Anastatia . Phelen . 
uxor . ej*. q'. obiit . [ 

“Et. hic. jacet . Edwardus . Langton . filius . dicti. Johis. qod . 
burgés . et . superior . Kilkenie. p’dicte . q. obiit . [ 4 


The John Langton here first recorded was sovereign, or chief 
magistrate of Kilkenny, in 1549, and again filled the same office in 
1557; and his son Edward’s sovereignty occurred in 1598. It is 
a curious circumstance that John fitz Richard, of the House of Low, 
is also stated to have had a Richard and an Edward! amongst his 


they came, as Roger de Bristoll, Robert 
de Edessor (Exeter), Edward de Callan, 
Richard de Abinton, Thomas de Ely, 
&c. Sometimes the family name is given 
as an alias, thus Thomas de Mounister 
(Munster), alias English; and sometimes 
the family name is given first, and the 
name of the birthplace following, as 
John White de Ely. Ido not, however, 
find an alias given for John de Covintre 
either in the state or municipal records, 
in both of which he is occasionally re- 
ferred to at the period in which he lived. 
He seems to have been a respectable 
trader of the town, and a money-lender. 
In 1309 John de Ballygauran (Gowran) 
acknowledged himselt indebted to John 
de Coventre, in the sum of nine shillings 
(Rot. Pat., 3 Ed. II., m. 13); and Walter 
Jordan and twelve others — amongst 
whom was Walter Clyne, no doubt a 
member of the family of the celebrated 
annalist John Clyn, then a Franciscan 
friar in Kilkenny—acknowledged them- 
selves bound by bond to John de Coven- 
tre, inasumoftwentyshillings(Id., Rot., 
m. 36). He was alive in 1351,—as that 
year, under the date 11th of April, he 
is one of a number of burgesses of the 
town set out in the ‘* Liber Primus Kil- 
kenniz,” as having assembled in St. 
Mary’s church there to receive the sub- 
mission of Philip Veng, alas Coran, a 
refractory burgess, who had been dis- 
franchised for a breach of the town pri- 
vileges, but was then restored to his 


mounicipal status, on making a solemn 
declaration of his determination never to 
transgress again, and paying a fine of 
100s. as reparation for his offence. The 
tomb of de Coventre and the Langtons 
in St. John’s Abbey is an altar monument, 
partially inserted in a niche in the north 
wall of the choir. The lower portion is 
entirely covered with earth, so that only 
the upper slab, bearing the inscriptions, 
is apparent. I had recently an oppor- 
tunity, however, of examining the front 
supporting stone, on the occasion of the 
digging of a grave close to it, and found 
it to be ornamented with carvings in re- 
lief, representing the emblems of the 
Passion, and of a date obviously not 
contemporary with John de Covintre, 
but belonging to the period when the 
later inscriptions were cut. The centre 
of the table slab also is ornamented with 
an interlaced cross, in relief, of a cha- 
racter contemporary with the Langton 
inscriptions; but there are two small 
incised crosses, which seem to have be- 
longed to the original ornamentation of 
the tomb for de Covintre, the rest of 
which was chisseled away to make room 
for the device that found favour with the 
more modern appropriators of the tomb. 
There are no armorial bearings sculp- 
tured on the monument, whereby a clue 
might be afforded as to the original stock 
of the Langtons buried bencath. 

1 A Richard and an Edward Langton 
appear to have been tenants to the cor- 
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children; but this latter John was married to Lettice Roth, and his 
son Richard to a daughter of Blanchville of Blanchvillestown, so 
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that clearly we have here two distinct families, who seem to have 
been partial to the same Christian names, and had their places of 


poration for several holdings in the town 
of Kilkenny, at the end of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, but we have no means of distin- 
ishing as to which of the families they 
elong. Edward appears to have been 
dead before 1628; and in the corporation 


rent roll of that year his ‘‘ assigns” 
are always named as the tenants of those 
holdings. ‘ George Langton’s assigns” 
are also more than once set down in that 
year. This may have been the George 
who was a younger son of John fitz 
Richard and Lettice Rothe. It is very 
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sepulture in the same religious institution. May we not feel war- 
ranted in assuming, from these circumstances, that there was a rela- 
tionship or connexion between the two families ? And perhaps we 
may, on this slight foundation, be permitted to indulge in the spe- 
culation that, when John fitz Richard Langton, of the [louse of 
Low, became a fugitive from his native country to Ireland, he fixed 
on Kilkenny as a place of residence, from the inducement of having 
kinsfolk settled there from an earlier period. 

Nicholas, the son of Richard, and grandson of John Langton, of 
the House of Low, was the first of that line who appears to have 
made a conspicuous figure in the municipality of Kilkenny. He 
seems to have been a man of means and ability ; and on being elected 
a member of the corporation of the town, took a leading position in 
the council, filling the office of sovereign in 1606. Kilkenny was 
then simply a borough town, sending its two representatives to Parlia- 
ment, but locally governed bya corporate body, constituted by twelve 
chief and twelve lesser burgesses, known as “ the upper twelve,” 
and ‘* the second twelve,” who annually elected from amongst 
themselves a sovereign, as chicf magistrate, and two portreves, 
whose duties seem to have been very much those of the more modern 
civic sheriffs. They however became ambitious of a larger state 
and extended franchises, at the beginning of the reign of King 
James I.; and that monarch, having made the granting of such 
honours and privileges a source of revenue, gave every encourage- 
ment to those who were willing to pay for the favours that they 
sought. In the year 1608 the corporation of Kilkenny, having 
supplicated His Majesty for a new charter, and paid the price of it, 
received that gracious concession. The charter bears date the 
16th of October, 6 James I.; and, in consideration of the inhabi- 
tants of Kilkenny having been ‘*an ancient colony from England,” 
who rendered many services to the Crown, ‘as well in retaining 
the English laws, language, and customs, when the whole princi- 
pality surrounding them had entirely lapsed into Insh barbarism, 
as in manfully repelling and prosecuting the rebels and enemies of 
His Majesty’s royal predecessors,” all previous charters, liberties, and 
privileges, were graciously confirmed; in addition to which their 
liberty was to include the adjoining borough of Irishtown, and the 
parishes of St. Canice, St. John, St. Mary, and St. Patrick, to be 
designated by the name of ‘* The Town and Free Borough of Ixil- 


curious that the two Richards would ap- 
pear to have died on the same day of 
the same month. Alderman Nicholas 
Langton records that his father, Rich- 
ard, the son of John,of the house of Low, 
‘© deceased the 18th May, 1566.” The 
Richard Langton of the monument in 
St. John’s Abbey diced, as appears by 


the inscription, on the 18th May also, 
but one figure of the year is obliterated 
from persons constantly walking or 
standing on the tomb, the slab of which 
is level with the surrounding ground; 
however, whilst the first two figures are 
15, the last is clearly 8, so that the year 
could not be the same. 
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kenny,” governed by a corporate body consisting of a sovereign, 
free burgesses, and commonalty, with a common council composed 
of fourteen capital burgesses, and a recorder, which latter official, 
with the sovereign, and two senior capital burgesses, should be 
justices of the peace within the town and liberty; together with 
other privileges. However, the municipal magnates of the day 
appear not to have been satisfied with this royal concession, and 
aspired to a little more of civic state and dignity than they were 
entitled to assume under the new charter; and they seem imme- 
diately to have set about suing for an extension of His Majesty’s 
favours, sending Nicholas Langton to London, to negotiate the 
matter. Langton succeeded to the fullest extent of their wishes, 
and the following year brought back with him the extended 
charter which they desired—that of the 7th James I., since known as 
‘© The Great Charter of Kilkenny”— elevating the town and liberty 
to the dignity of acity, to be governed by a mayor, aldermen, and 
common council, with recorder, sheriffs, sword and mace bearers, 
mayor of the staple, society of merchant staple, or merchants’ guild, 
and various other guilds, pie-poudre court, fairs, markets, and various 
other rights and immunities. This charter named Nicholas Langton 
himself as one of the eighteen first aldermen; and both Nicholas 
and his eldest son, James Langton, were also nominated in the do- 
cument, as amongst the first thirty-seven members of the society of 
merchant staple. On the 29th of September, 1613, the father was 
elevated to the dignity of the mayoralty ; and the son was elected 
sheriff in 1612, and coroner in 1616. However, even before his ad- 
vancement to the office of mayor of the city, a still more important 
distinction was conferred on the former, as, earlier in the same year, 
16th April, 1613, Nicholas Langton, Alderman, was elected in 
conjunction with Patrick Archer, Bsq., to represent the city of Kil- 
kenny in the Parliainent called by the government to sit in Dublin, 
for the regulation of the affairs of the nation,—the first Parliament 
held in Ireland for twenty-seven years, and which commenced with 
a very serious difference between the Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic members as to the choice of a Speaker. Nicholas Langton 
considerably added to and improved whatever property the family 
had acquired in Kilkenny, building both a town and a country man- 
sion, the former of which continues to be the property of his de- 
scendants to the present day. It was situated near the Tholsel, and 
at the east side of the High-street, opposite the Market-cross. The 
site was part of the ‘‘ Freren Land,” or local abbey property, vested 
in the corporation, by a grant from Henry VIII., at the suppres- 
sion of monastic institutions. It consisted of what is called in the cor- 
poration records, “ three parcels of'a waste rome” [room], adjoining 
the house in which he had previously resided ; and he obtained a fee 
farm lease of the premises from the municipal body, originally with 
K 
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the intention of erecting on the ground a public shambles and corn 
market; binding himself at the time to leave open through it a 
public passage communicating between High-street and King-street, 
then known as Low-lane, a passage which exists to the present day, 
under the designation of the * ‘The Butter Slip." The regord 
of the agreement for this lease is set out in one of the ancient books ° 
of the corporation ; and I have transcribed it for insertion here, as 
likely to be deemed, locally, a not uninteresting memorial of the 
Langton family :— 


‘ FREREN LAND. 
“46. Nicholas Langton 3 peells of a waste rome neere the Market Crosse. 


‘‘A fee fearme past by the Sovarigne, Burgesses, and comons of the 
Towne of Kilkenny by Deede indented, bearing Date the xiii)" Day of Ja- 
nuary, 1602, unto Mr. Nicolas Langton of the said Towne Burges, of thre 
peells of land, pcell of the freren land, being porcon of wast messuages 
or tofts situated betwixt nere the Market Crosse of the said Towne, ex- 
tending in leingth from the high streate of the said Towne unto the streate 
called the Lowe Lane of the same. Of w°* thre pcells one lieth in leingth 
from the said high streatein the west xxv foote by the square towards the 
Easte. And in bredth from the said Nicolas his nowe Dwelling house in 
the North, unto the said Nicolas his Lands nowe in the possession of 
Stephen Daniell in the South. An other pcell of the said 3 pcells lieth 
distant from the Easte side or bownds of the said pcell of land nere the 
high streate fyefte foote by the square, and lyeth in leingth from the said 
fyefte foote.in the west xxvi foote by the square towards the Easte. And 
in breath betwixt the said Nicolas his lands in the north & south. The 
other pte or pcell of grownde lieth distant from this pcell of grownde last 
marked & meared fortie three foote distant towards the East, and lieth in 
leingth from the said xliij foote in the West unto the said Lowe lane in the 
easte. In bredth it lieth from a part of the said Nicolas is nowe Dwelling 
house in the north, unto the lands of Robert Rothe, Esq™, in the south. 
Saving and allway excepting & reserving unto the said Corporcon & to all 
thenhabitants of the said Towne for ever in the thre ends of the said thre 
peells of land next adjoyninge to the said Nicolas his nowe Dwelling 
house a good and convenient way and passadge at all tymes aswell for 
themselves as for their horsses, truckquilles, & carts loden or unloden, as 
for all other necessaries in & throwgh the said way or passadge, w" way 
or passadge shalbe in every place viij foote by the square in bredth, and 
vi foote of lyke square measure in height from the said torestreate nere the 
marked crosse to the lowe lane. 

‘“‘'To have and to holde the said thre pcells of land except the preex- 
cepted unto the said Nicolas, his heirs & assigns in fee tearme tor ever, yeld- 


1 From the document it docs not ap- open. It is probable, however, that it 


pear whether the passage known as 
“The Butter Slip” was then to be first 
formed, or that, having previously ex- 
isted, Nicholas Langton, in erecting his 
buildings, was to be bound to leave it 


had existed before the time. The pre- 
sent breadth of the lane, and the height 
of the arches on which portions of the 
buildings are thrown over it, correspond 
exactly with the covenants of the lease. 
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ing & paying yearly for the same unto the said Corporacon, their succes- 
sors & assignes, two shillings sterling curraunt mony of England, at the 
feasts of St. Michell Tharchangle & Easter, by evin porCons, for all man 
accons services & demaunds. A clause of Distresse auctorising the said 
Sovarign, Burgesses & Comons, &c. to Distraine for the said rent if after 
the space of vi weeks next after any of the said feastes the same or any pt. 
thereof shalbe unpaid. A covenant that the said Nicolas, his heirs or 
assignes, shall at their owne chardge erect & edifye a conveynient Shamles 
for the use and comoditie of the said Corporaéon betwene the said fore- 
streate building neare the Crosse w™ shall extend in leingth fyfte foote 
and in breadth six or seaven foote, w™ a wall of lyme & stone all alonge 
the South part therof of such convenient height as is requisite for the same, 
and shall build the side next the Inner passadge and buildinge of the 
said Shamles w™ sownde oken tember & the pticéns thereof w* good oken 
plancks, and shall cause to be made convenient frames apt to receave 
doores & windowes for the said shamles, and shall make the roffe thereof 
with oken tymber, & cover the saine w™ latts & sclats sufficiently. And 
shall also cause to be made and sett upp, at his the said Nic., his heirs, 
exors., and assignes, is pper costs and chardges, two good strong gates of 
oken planks, the one of them to be made uppon the part of the said pas- 
sage w*" is next to the M’ket Crosse & the other gate towards the lowe 
lane, where the Sovarigne of the said Towne shall appoint. And shall a!so 
build on the East side of the said midle rome (viz.), betweene the said 
midle Rome & the said pcell of land nere the lowe lane a convenient corne 
market with a wall of lyme & stone, and cover all over w™ oken timber, 
pinns latts and sclatts, & the said shamles & corne market shall build, 
make upp, and finish before the feast of St. Michael] Tharchangle next 
ensuinge the date of the said Dede. And moreo¥ shall pave the said way 
or passadge from the said fore streate towards the miket crosse at leingth 
into the said lowe lane wthin the said tyme. A warraunt of attorney to 
Arthur Shee to putt the said Nicolas in possessén & clause of warrantie 
against the said Sovaraigne, burges, Comons, and their successors.” 


Why the stipulations in this contract, for the laying out of a 
shambles and corn market, were never carried out, I have not been 
able to ascertain; but the nature of the agreement entered into by 
Nicholas Langton with the corporation, in 1602, must have been 
changed by mutual consent and agreement within the next seven 
years, as, on the ground acquired under this fee-farm lease, he in 
1609 built “ the great stone house” which for more than a century 
and a‘half afterwards was the residence of the representative of the 
family in Kilkenny, except during afew years when the Irish inha- 
bitants were expelled from the town by the Cromwellian settlers. 
This house, the present establishment of Messrs. Wall and Son, 
linen and woollen drapers, has undergone many changes modernly, 
but still retains internally some of the old floors of oak, supported 
by great beams of the same timber, resting on stone corbels. In the 
rere several of the original stone-framed and mullioned windows, 
surmounted by drip labels, and the old chimney shafts of massive 
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masonry, are to be seen; and the kitchen fire-place, an arch of ten 
feet in the span, bearing evidence of ancient profusion and liberal 
hospitality, is a striking feature in the internal arrangements. Ex- 
ternally, the most noticeable feature at present is a little lozenge- 
shaped window, preserving the original 
grating, looking into the ‘ Butter Slip” 
from the second story. It is eighteen 
inches in height and width, from point to 
point of the lozenge. The original front 
of the house presented to the street a row 
of four round-headed arches, one of which 
gave entrance to the passage known as 
the Butter Slip—no longer available, as 
intended by the framers of the lease, for 
the traffic of horses and carriages between 
High-street and ‘ Low-lane,” or King- 
street ; an arrangement which must have been dangerous enough 
from the abruptness of the declivity at the latter side—but now 
convenient as a ‘short cut” for foot passengers, for whose accom- 
modation ata more modern period a flight of steps was placed to 
ease the descent. The upper front of the house showed a parapet, 
with a central gable, crowned with a massive stone chimney; 
but both gable and chimney have disappeared from the beginning 
of the present century, and the house now presents the ordinary 
modern eved roof to the street. ‘The original front elevation, with 
only the change effected in the modernization of the windows of 
the first floor, will be found accurately depicted in the view of the 
old Market Cross, in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archzolo- 
gical Society for 1853 (vol. ii., part 2)—a view which must have 
been taken before the year 1771, when the cross was removed, and 
a public pump substituted for it. An engraving of the rere of the 
premises, showing the arches used in the building of the house for 
the passage of the Butter Slip, in accordance with the provisions 
of the lease, is here supplied from a drawing by the Rev. J. Graves. 
But the most striking memerto of Nicholas Langton, in con- 
nexion with the town residence which he built opposite the Mar- 
ket Cross, is a large stone tablet, bearing his armorial ensigns, and 
an inscription recording the date of its erection. Its original posi- 
tion, no doubt, was the street front of the house above the centre 
pier of the colonnade of arches ;! but it was probably removed at 


1It would seem that this escutcheon Barons (bore) argent, three chevronels 
was in its original position in 1765, as gules ; which are the arms of the Lang- 
in the preamble to the pedigree of the tons of Kilkenny, and which Nicholas 
Langton family, that year drawn up Langton, Esq., fixed on the front of the 
in the office of the Ulster King, it is house he built in Kilkenny, anno 1609, 
stated—‘‘ Langton of Walton, who were which may at this day be seen.” 
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the time of the modernizing of the first floor windows as they 
appear in the view of the Market Cross before referred to, and it is 
at present inserted in a wall at the rere of the premises. The field 
of the escutcheon is charged with the three chevrons for Langton, 
impaling, as the arms of Daniel or Danyel, per fesse, argent and 
ermine, a pale counterchanged, three lions rampant.!. Beneath is the 
inscription, in raised old English characters. 


. Langton. 
M  , %GCrbitatis. 
Hilkenix .g hoc. Aenificin. 


igsiee . Hicholar. 
ALDermant . 
. Ds 


Gonstrugrt . 1609. 


1 There are thirty-one different coats 
for Daniel or Danyel, given in ‘* Burke’s 
General Armoury,” some bearing a re- 
semblance to, but none of them exactl 
agreeing with, the above. A sketc 
of the escutcheon on the house of the 
Langtons having been submitted to Sir 


J. Bernard Burke, Ulster King, for his 
opinion, he states—‘‘ The arms impaled 
with Langton, viz., per fesse, arg. and 
erm. a pale counterchanged, three lions 
rampt., are certainly intended for a coat 
of Danyel.” The arms of Daniel in the 
Spanish pedigree are incorrect. 
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It is a somewhat curious circumstance that Nicholas Langton, 
who was twice married—first to Letitia, daughter of William Da- 
niel, of Kilkenny, and secondly to Nicholasa, daughter of Patrick 
Archer Fitz Edward, of the same city—should here have im- 
paled only the ensigns of his first wife’s family, five years after her 
death, and four years after his second marriage. His second wife 
was of a family at least equally respectable, and decidedly of more 
importance locally than the first... We have no means of account- 
ing for this heraldic arrangement except by the conjecture that the 
arms may have been sculptured before the first lady's death, and at 
least five years before the inscription and date were added to com- 
plete the tablet. 

The country house which Alderman Langton built was situ- 
ated on the Nore, at Grennan, near Durrow, Queen’s County, and 
some portion of it at present exists, in ruins. It was settled by 
him on the eldest son of his first marriage, James Langton, who 
died there ; but it seems to have passed from the possession of his 
immediate decendants—whether by intermarriage, voluntary sale, 
or confiscation, I have been unable to discover—to the Wheeler 
family. In the rent-rolls of the corporation of Kilkenny, Nicholas 
Langton’s name frequently appears as holding by long leases from 
that body,? and usually with covenants to build and improve various 


1 The family of Daniel was settled at 
a very early period in Kilkenny. John 
Daniel was sovereign of the town in 1395, 
and Patrick Daniel filled the same office 
in 1471. Their respectability at the 
time of the marriage of Letitia to Nicho- 
las Langton is vouched by the circum- 
stance of John Daniel being at the time 
the trusted agent of Thomas Earl of 
Ormonde, and styled by the leading 
statesmen of the times ‘“ The Earl of 
Ormonde’s man.” The Earl sent cre- 
dentials by him to Lord Burghley, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prime Minister, in June, 
1571, in which he desired him to “ credit 
the bearer, Daniel,” as his confidential 
agent; and Daniel himself, writing soon 
after to the same high official’ about 
public affairs, asks him to ‘‘commend 
me to my master, the Earl of Ormonde” 
(Hamilton’s “‘ Calendar of State Papers, 
Ireland,” p. 450). Walter Daniel was 
coroner of the city of Kilkenny in 1610, 
and sheriff in 1613. 

2 The Corporation Rental of 1643, as 
set out in the ‘“‘ Book of Nicholas Ley,” 
supplies the particulars more fully than 
the rentals of 1628, and 1688, published 
by Ledwich. Unfortunately this book, 
which was formerly in the possession of 
Mr. Michael Langton of Danville, has 
been lost; but I possess a copy of the 


rental, extracted from it by the late 
Christopher James, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Danville. 1 find the following en- 
tries respecting the Langton family : — 

“A Docket of the Common Lands be- 
longing to the City of Kilkenny. 

‘‘Fee.—Robert Langton, for a mes- 
suage in St. John’s-street, 24. py ann. ; 
to be built with lime and stone withia 
12 years.” Fol. 4. 

“61 years.—Nicholas Langton, for a 
messuage (and) half a garden in the 
Maudlyns, and an acre of land, 10+. 
an., 2 capons or hens, 2 ploughdays, 61 
years, begining 1618.” Fol. 9-10. 

“61 years.—Robert Langton, for the 
corner shop going into St. John’s Ab- 
bey, 4%. yw an., 61 years from 1585.” 
Fol. 15. 

“*61 years.—Nicholas Langton, for a 
messuage and garden in the Maudlyns, 
8. yw an., 6l years from 1618.” Fol. 18. 

‘*Expired.—A lease past to John 
Langton, for 4 acres of land near 
Bonnettrath land, at 4". py an., expired.” 
Fol. 22. 

“A Docket of the Ahbey lands of St. 
John's belonging to the City of Kilkenny. 

**Ol years.— Nicholas Langton, for a 
messuage and garden in St. John-street, 
which Thomas Casse held at 20" y 
annum, 6] years from 1606.” Fol. 34. 
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tenements and premises, particularly in John-street, and ‘the 
Maudlyns.” He died in 1632, at the house of Grennan, as appears 
by an entry made by his grandson, in the curious family manuscript 
which I have before referred to, and his remains were conveyed by 
boat down the River Nore, to Kilkenny, and interred in * his own 
monument in the great quire of St. John’s Abbey.” This tomb, 
which no doubt, after the fashion of the period, he had erected dur- 
ing his Jifetime, has long since disappeared from the ruins of the 
abbey choir, and we have no record of ita character or the inscrip- 
tion which it bore. It would seem to have been in existence in the 
year 1765, as it is stated in the pedigree that year drawn up for the 
Langtons of Cadiz by the Ulster King of Arms that their armo- 
rial bearings might then be seen ‘‘over the family monument in 
St. John’s Abbey, Kilkenny.” Having otherwise provided for his 
eldest son, James, and the other children of his first marriage, he was 
succeeded in the possession of the ‘‘ great stone house” at the Mar- 
ket Cross, by the eldest son of his second marriage, Michael, from 
whom the present representative of the family descends—the elder 
branch, formed by the sons of the first marriage, appearing to have 
died out.'' ‘Chis Michael Langton lived in the troubled times of the 


‘‘ Fee.— Richard Langton, for a house, 
- orchard, and garden in St.. John’s, at 
16. w an., in fee, to keep 2 feather 
beds, 4 flock, and 2 chambers with good 
sheets and furniture necessary, nomine, 
pene. 0+. toties quoties.” Fol. 45. 

“© 6] years. —Edward Langton, for the 
Chapter House, 7* yw annum, 61 years 
from 1577.” Fol. 47. 

‘¢ Fee.—Edward Langton, for a mes- 
suage near the Tholsel, 6%. w an., in 
fee, with a clause to build it within 12 
years, from 1567.—Thomas Ley.” Fol. 
48 


“101 years.—Pierce Langton, for the 
back house, and the Prior's firres, 40. 
w an., 101 years from 1589, to build 
with lime and stone within 12 vears.” 

“©61 years.—Edward Langton, for 
the Prior’s wood, Ryescke Privry, Bane- 
earragh and Cherry croft, 32: al- 
num, 6[ years from 15838, with common 
of pasture.” Fol. 37. 

‘““A garden near the Infirmary gar- 
den, which Arthur Langton sometimes 
held, 14". 44. w an.” Fol. 70. 

*©To sale to James Archer, for the 
lease past to Richd. Langton, of the 
lands of St. John’s in ]643, to enter.” 

‘¢61 years.—Edward Langton, for 12 
acres of land in St. John-street, 20". w 
an., 61 years, from 1588, with common 
of pasture.” Fol. 90. 


“A Docket of Pe ha Land belong- 
ing to the City of Kilkenny. 

‘‘ Fee.—Nicholas Langton, for three 
evi of the ffryarn land near the Mar- 

et Cross, in fee by deed, dated 1602, 
at 2'. jy annum, with other reserva- 
tions.” Fol. 182. 

“A Docket of St. Mary's Lands be- 
longing to the City of Kilkenny. 

‘‘Fee.— Nicholas Langton, for a 
mease in Crooker’s-street, and a garden 
in Fleming-street, 13. 4¢. yw ann.; to 
build with lime and stone within 12 
years, beginning 1605, he repairing the 
church from time to time.” 

1 At least, neither the Spanish pedi- 
gree nor any of the family documents 
that Ihave been enabled to consult trace 
the descendants of the first marriage 
further than the grandsons of James, 
the eldest son; but as James had seven 
brothers, three married sons, and five 
grandsons, it is difficult enough to sup- 
pose that the line died out. No doubt 
they were scattered, and many left the 
country after the Cromwellian visita- 
tion. ‘lhe Langtons of Birr were proba- 
bly descendants of this branch. There 
was another James, whose surname is 
spelled Lanckton in the Inquisitions 
post-mortem (Com. Civit. Kilken. No. 
13), contemporary with James, the son 
of Alderman Nicholas Langton. This 
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rebellion of 1641, and the sittings of the Supreme Council of Confe- 
derate Catholics! in Kilkenny; and he only just survived by a single 
year the surrender of the city to Cromwell. He no doubt expe- 
rienced some of the hardships of the arbitrary rule introduced under 
the governorship of Kilkenny committed to Colonel Daniel Axtel, 
the regicide, but was spared the affliction experienced soon after, in 
the year 1654, by his widow and younger children, in the ‘ ukase” 
which drove them from their home opposite the Market Cross, 
and forced them to take up their residence for nine years in the town 
of Ballinakill, Queen’s County, which was selected by the Crom- 
wellian authorities as the place of transplantation, or, as the victims 
themselves termed it, ‘‘ banishment,” for the native citizens of Kil- 
kenny.2 Nicholas Langton, the eldest son of this Michael, having 
been bound apprentice to a merchant at Ross, was sent to France 
on a trading voyage by his master in 1649, but was taken, with 
the ship and cargo, by Moorish pirates, and detained as a slave for 
three years and four months on the coast of Barbary, when he ef- 
fected his escape by swimming to the nearest Spanish post, in the 
manner told in his own words in the manuscript which I herewith 
lay before the Society; and, having returned to Ireland, joined his 
mother at Rallinakill, till after the restoration of the King, when the 
banished citizens of Kilkenny appear to have been, in 1663, also 
restored to their property, or some portion. of it, and permitted to 
resume their residence in that city. Langton re-entered into pos- 
session of the paternal mansion at the Market Cross, where his son 


monumentum fieri fecit, et obiit die..... 
A.D.16.... et Catherina Archer uxor 


erson, whom I cannot connect with the 
ranch of the House of Low, died in 


1626, and left a son and heir, Richard 
Lanckton, who succeeded him in posses- 
sion of a stone house, and other pre- 
mises in Kilkenny, part of the property 
of the dissolved monastery of St. John, 
and held from the king, in soccage, in 
capite. 

! One of the members of the Supreme 
Council of Confederate Catholics was 
William Langton, of Kilkenny, whom I 
cannot connect with the branch of the 
House of Low, except on the supposi- 
tion that he may have been a descen- 
dant from Edward or Richard, the 

ounger sons of the first settler in Kil- 
enny. The family seem to have recog- 
nised him as “one of them;” for, amongst 
the documents left by the late Mr. 
Michael Langton of Danville, is a pa- 
er containing copies of monumental 
inscriptions connected with his ances- 
tors, one of which is there given as 
follows :— 

“ Hic jacet Willielmus Langton, quon- 
dam Major civitatis Kilkennia, qui hoc 


ejus, que obiit die....A.D....’ 

This inscription is now nowhere to be 
found in Kilkenny, but those which ac- 
company it on the same paper were at 
St. John’s Abbey. William Langton's 
mayoralty was in 1645-6. He was also 
sheriff in 1625-6. Another local digni- 
tary whom I cannot connect with the 
family tree is Walter Langton, who was 
portreve, or chief magistrate of the cor- 
poration of Irishtown, in 1576. 

2 See an exceedingly interesting pa- 
per, by John P. Prendergast, Esq., en- 
titled ‘*The Clearing of Kilkenny, 
Anno 1654,” “Journal of Kilkenny and 
South-East of Ireland Archeological 
Society,” vol. iii., part 2, new series, 
p. 326. Nicholas Langton was one of 
sixteen banished citizens of Kilkenny 
who petitioned King Charles II. on his 
restoration, at the same time applying 
to the Marquis of Ormonde to second 
their prayer to his Majesty, for the res- 
titution of their property in that town 
(ibid. p. 341). 
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and successor, Michael, was born in 1663 (old style), as was Michael’s 
son, Nicholas in 1705. This Nicholas Fitz Michael the second set- 
tled as a merchant in Cadiz, in Spain, where he married; and his 
eldest son, Michael Laurence Joseph Langton, was born in 1737. 
For these latter two members of the family the pedigree on record 
in the office of the Ulster King was made out, for the purpose 
of securing them those privileges which in Spain were only ex- 
tended at the time to men of birth and ancestry, and they were 
adjudged by the Spanish authorities to have fully made good their 
claim to all such mghts and immunities. The family would still 
probably be settled in Cadiz but for Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion 
of Spain, in consequence of which Michael L. J. Langton removed 
his family to England, intending to follow them thither himself; but 
he was suddenly seized with a fatal illness, and died in Cadiz dur- 
ing the siege in July, 1810. His eldest son, Michael ‘Theobald 
Langton, settled in Bath, and married Miss Mary Ryan, of Water- 
ford,—a lady whose father’s great-grandfather had acquired the 
property of Danganmore, in the county of Kilkenny, by marriage 
with the heiress of the last male descendant of the Barons Palatine 
of Danganmore, a branch of the family of Comerford of Staffordshire, 
which had settled in Kilkenny in the reign of King John, and whose 
descendants, somewhat more fortunate than those of the larger num- 
ber of the old Anglo-Norman settlers, had preserved some small 
portion of their ancient patrimony through the two revolutions of 
the seventeenth century, with their sweeping attainders and confisca- 
tions. Thus Captain Henry Michael Faustinus Langton, the eldest 


1 The last Comerford of Danganmore, 
however, did lose the greater part of 
his ancestral estate, by confiscation. 
His castle and lands of Derryleagh, now 
the fine mansion and demesne of Castle- 
morres were granted by Oliver Crom- 
well to Matthias Westmoreland, a lieu- 
tenant in his army, by whom the property 
was sold to Captain Hervey Morres, son 
of Sir Redmond Morres, of Knockagh 
Castile, in the county of Tipperary, who 
joined the army of the Commonwealth, 
and commanded a troop in the Protec- 
tor’s own regiment of horse. Captain 
Morres afterwards favoured the restora- 
tion of Charles IIL. and obtained from that 
king a patent erecting Derryleagh in- 
toa manor, under the title of Castlemor- 
res, with courts leet and baron, and three 
annual fairs to be held in the village of 
Ballyribbon, on the property, the name 
of which he changed to Newmarket. 
He died in 1724 ; and was the progeni- 
tor, by his third wife, Franccs Butler, 
granddaughter to the first Viscount 


Galmoy, of the Lords Mountmorres and 
Frankfort de Montmorency, as well as 
of the late Sir William Morres, Bart., of 
Uppercourt and Kilcreene. The pre- 
sent proprietor of the Castlemorres 
estate, John Pratt De Montmorency, 
Esq., is a descendant in the female line, 
According to family tradition, the way 
in which Danganmore, the chief seat of 
the Comerford family, and from which 
their titular dignity of Baron was de- 
rived, came to be saved to their de- 
scendants at the time of the confiscation 
of the rest of the property, was that it 
had been settled in marriage on Cathe- 
rine Comerford, the lady who brought 
it into the Ryan family, and who is said 
to have been a widow at the time that 
she took, as her second husband, a gen- 
tleman of that name, from Silvermines, 
in the county of Tipperary, who had lost 
his own property inthe wars. The only 
son of this marriage, Mr. Jeremiah Ryan, 
married a Miss Peppard, in 1721, and 
at his death his widow fixed her resi- 
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son of this marriage, and the representative of the Langtons of the 
city of Kilkenny, descended of the House of Low and of the Barons 
of Newton and lords of Walton le-dale, in Lancashire, comes to be a 
landed proprietor in the county of Kilkenny, also, as the heir and 
representative in the female line of the ancient Barons of Dangan- 
more. ‘lhe ‘‘yreat stone house” at the Market Cross, however, is not 
now his property, but belongs to the Rev. Edmund Madden, R.C. 
Curate, at Swansea, in W ales, the representative in the female line 
ofa junior branch of the Langton family, who continued to occupy 
the premises after the senior branch had emigrated to Spain. This 
branch, which became extinct in the second generation, was founded 
by Silvester, a younger brother of Michael Fitz Nicholas the se- 
cond, who seems to have been in partnership in trade with the lat- 
ter, and to have continued the business after his death, taking a 
lease of the house from Michael’s son, Nicholas, then in Cadiz. 
This Silvester Langton, in a manuscript which he has left after him, 
in his own handwriting, states that he was ‘born on the 29th day 
of December, 1681, in “the Big hous opposit the Cross, in Kilkenny, 
and was marryed to Anne Langton, daughter of Thomas Lang- 
ton of Birr, the 25th January, 1712.” Silvester was succeeded by 
his son, the late Mr. Michael Langton, of Danville, from whom the 
‘big house” was rented by his nephew, the late Mr. Michael Co- 
merford,' of King-street—son of Mr. James Comerford, married to 


dence in Kilkenny. Their eldest son, 
John Ryan, entered the French army, 
and served in the Irish Brigade, at the 
battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. Af- 
ter about seven years’ service he returned 
to Ireland, on his father’s death; and in 
his place a commission in the French 
army was given to his younger brother, 
who subsequently attained the rank of 
a general. John lett three sons, of whom 
the elder, Peter, married a Miss Wall, 
but died without issue; the second, 
John, an eccentric but generally esteem- 
ed citizen of Kilkenny, never married ; 
and the youngest, Henry Jeremiah, was 
grandfather to Captain Langton, to 
whose mother the family property passed 
not many years since. Captain Lang- 
ton pays a small chiefry for Dangan- 
more to the Marquis of Ormonde, as lord 
of the soil. 

! Mr. Michael Comerford seems to 
have been the last head and represen- 
tative of one of the various branches of 
that family of ancient note and status 
in the county of Kilkenny; but of which 
of them, it is, I fear, not now possible to 
decide. The Danganmore family was 
the head branch; but the Comerfords of 


Inchyholohan, of Ballymack, of Bally- 
bur, and of Callan, were all conspicuous 
amongst the gentry of the county of Kil- 
kenny in the olden time. The people 
inhabiting the neighbourhood of Bally- 
bur Castle, near Desart, always looked 
upon Mr. Michael Comerford as the 
lineal representative of the ancient pro- 
prietors of that fortified residence. He 
himself seemed to be under the impres- 
sion that his line was that of Ballymack ; 
but he appeared to me to have had no 
reason for arriving at that conclusion 
except the interest which the Act of 
Attainder of Thomas Queuerford, or 
Comerford, of Ballymack (for having 
joined in the rebellion of James Fitz 

laurice in 1569), amongst the pub- 
lished Statutes (13th Elizabeth, cap. 
vil.) had excited in his mind. He had 
once in his possession the means of 
ascertaining the exact facts, had he but 
tried to decipher the old family title- 
deeds and other papers, which had come 
down to him from his ancestors, but un- 
fortunately they were destroyed without 
his having done so. ‘Those documents 
had been carefully preserved by his 
grandfather and father, in an oaken 
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Anne Langton, fourth daughter of Silvester, on the 27th Novem- 
ber, 1754—who for many years resided there. Mr. Michael Lang- 
ton lived to a very advanced age, and, having never married, at his 
death, his property, including the house at Danville, of which he 
was the builder, and the leasehold interest in the ‘big house,” or 
‘“‘ great stone house,” at the Butter Slip, came to Mr. Comerford, 
who, also having never married, at his demise, a few years since, was 
succeeded by his grand nephew, the Rev. E. Madden, whose grand- 
father, Mr. Edward Madden, had married Miss Jane Comerford, 
eldest sister of Michael, in 1781. The Rev. Mr. Madden recently 
purchased from Captain Langton his ipterest in the Butter Slip pre- 
mises, which thus have become his exclusive property, paying only 
a small chiefry to the Marquis of Ormonde, as lord of the soil ; and 
thus the ‘‘ great stone house,” although it has passed away from the 
representative of its builder in 1609, is yet, in 1864, the property 


of a decendant. 


The manuscript account of the Langton family which I propose 


chest, in the hope that some day such a 
change in the existing state of things 
might take Len as that the production 
of the title-deeds would serve to restore 
to them their ancestral possessions. 
Mr. Comerford described to me how he 
remembered in his early youth seeing 
his grandfather William Comerford, of 
Kilkenny, on sunny days, taking the old 
parchments from their receptacle, and 
carefully ‘‘airing” them, so as to in- 
sure their preservation. However, on 
the death of his own father, James Co- 
merford, Michael became their posses- 
sor; but his mother claimed to have the 
chest given up to what she considered a 
more useful purpose, and the contents 
were therefore emptied in a corner of 
the garret of the old house of the Lang- 
tons, where they served as a magazine 
for waste paper, and were often put in 
requisition when a turkey was required 
to be singed; whilst the damp and mice 
so injured the parchments, that upon 
looking over them about fifty years ago, 
they appeared to him to be altogether 
illegible and valueless, and he threw 
them into the fire. Three or four of the 
parchments had large pendant seals at- 
tached to them, which remained for some 
time after in the house; but by degrees 
they all vanished except one, and that 
he gave as a curiusity to his nephew, 
Mr. Jeremiah Scully, of Freshiord. A 
portion of this seal has since been pre 
sented by Mr. Scully to the Museum of 
the Kilkenny Archeological Society, and 


it proves to be the Irish great seal of 
Charles L., which seobabls had been ap- 
pended toa patent passed under the Com- 
mission for the Remedy of Defective 
Titles. James, the father of Michael 
Comerford, after his marriage with 
Anne Langton, carried on business as a 
merchant in the “ great stone house,” in 
partnershp with Mr. Emanuel Murray, 
who was married to his wife’s sister 
Elinor. It was this firm of Comerford 
and Murray which loaded the first and 
only boat that navigated the Kilkenny 
canal from the tide water to the city, 
and on the passage of which a large ad- 
vance of money trom Parliament tor the 
completion of the navigation works de- 
pended. It was rather a “take in,” the 
navigation by the boat, as in many 
places it was only forced along by the 
labour of vast crowds of men collected 


’ together for the purpose; but ultimately 


the vessel did arrive in Kilkenny, and 
discharged its cargo at New Quay, de- 
scribed by Mr. Comerford as then a 
much more open place than it was in the 
memory of the present generation, be- 
fore it was altogether swept away re- 
cently in the forming of the new public 
markets. Mr. Michael Comerford wit- 
nessed the removal of the Market Cross 
of Kilkenny in 1771, being seven years 
old at the time. He remembered seeing 
the ropes fastened to the structure, to 
pull it down, and he stated that the street 
was covered with straw to receive the 
falling mass. 
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to print here was first seen by me in the possession of the late Mr. 
Michael Comerford, who found it amongst the family papers which 
had been in the possession of his uncle, Michael Langton, son of 
Silvester ; and it is now in the keeping of Mr. Comerford’s execu- 
tor, Mr. Michael Banim, the distinguished litterateur. Itis only a 
copy, of which what scems to be the original is in the possession 
of Captain Langton,! whose father and grandfather continued to 
enter in the book all the particulars of the births, baptisms, mar- 
riagcs, and deaths of their children, in exactly the same form as 
that adopted by their progenitors who had in succession for so many 
generations carried on the record. Its local interest cannot fail of 
being considerable, from the many particulars of people and events 
of note in former times in Kilkenny which are incidentally intro- 
duced ; although, of course, by readers unconnected with that 
city, the minute particulars entered into of mere family matters may 
be deemed in some degree tedious. However, I would hope that, 
as the fullest memorial which exists of any one of the ten * ‘Tribes 
of Kilkenny,” the propriety of its publication by a local Archzolo- 
gical Society will by no one be disputed. Before giving the ma- 
nuscript, however, I think it proper to supply such a genealogical 
tree as will enable it to be better understood by the reader. ‘Lhe 
earlier portion of the pedigree I deem it right to set out just as it 
was drawn up in the Irish Office of Arms, and certified by the 
Ulster King in 1765; but that portion of it of which the authenti- 
city 1s so much more than doubtful I have given with dotted lines, 
to distinguish it from the rest, which may be implicitly relied on, as 
being supported by documents of unquestionable genuineness. 


1 The following entry, made in the 
book by Michael Laurence Joseph Lang- 
ton, the son of the first settler in Spain, 
and himself born there, makes this fact 
pretty clear, and also accounts for the 
existence of the copy which I found in 
the keeping of Mr. Michael Comerford, 
and a transcript of which is now laid be- 
fore the Society :— 

‘“T was marrid the 2! of October, 1758, 
at San Lucar de Barrameda, to Marie 
Elene Wadding, daughter to Gerard 
Wadding, of Carrick on Sure, and Anas- 
tacia Murphy of Kilkenny... . The 2I* 
January, 1763, I had the misfortune to 
lose my belov’d wife, whose extraordi- 
nary virtue and amiable temper gain’d 
her the general esteem, and made her 
death much lamented; she was burryed 
in the vault of St. Simon’s Stock’s altar 
in the Carmelites Church of San Lucar 
de Barrameda, and firmely believe her 
soul enjoys of the eternal felicity, throw 
the merits of Jesus Christ our Redeemer, 


and in reward of her most exemplary 
life. Having been at death doors by 
melancholic, the Physicians desir'd I 
should travell to dissipate my sorrow, 
cause of my sickness. I thought im- 
mediately of going to assure of my per- 
sonal profound respect to my venerable 
Grand Mother Eliner Roth, at Kilkenny, 
and to see my Relations in the place 
where my Ancestors had liv’d for so 
manny years. My said beloved Parent 
deliver’d me then this pretious ancient 
book, that I should continue following 
my fore Fathers example, being the first 
Son of the eldest branch of my Family, 
and left the Coppy of it in the house be- 
longing to me and my heirs near the 
Townsell, call’d the Pent house, On my 
return to Cadiz, I was marryed, the 7th 
July, 1766, in Paris, at St. Sulpice’s 
Parish church, by its Vicar, Berthelo, 
to Marie Dillon Hussey, Daughter to 
Thomas Dillon and Marie Hussey, all 
three from Dublin.” 


The Arms of Hicholus Langton, Alderman of Rilkerny, 
B. A. 1609. 


| wz 
Magy Ellen, daughter of Gerard Wadding == Michael Laurence Jo 
of Carrick-on-Suir, ob. 1763. in Cadiz, 17 


ae ee | 
Frances Maryanne. Mary, married P. Cruise Ellen. 
of Rathicool. 


| 
Henry sicher Faustinus et Theobald Arthur Lambert, 
of No. 6, Southwick-place, Hyde born 1830. 
Park, London, and of Dangan- 
more, county of nny, i 
om in the Louth Rifles, A. D. 


LAUS DEO. AD MAJOREM DET GLORIAM. 


GENEALOGIES. 


THe Copy OF MY GRANDFATHER'S AND FATHER’S MEMORIALS 
OF THEIR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, OF THE DAYS OF THEIR 
BIRTHS, BY WHOM CHRISTENED, AND WHO WERE GODFATHERS. 


Coppy’d by me att Ballynekill of the Queens County in 
the year of our Lord God 1658: being ye 5" year 
of our Banishment by Cromwell, 
who then reign’d by 
the title of 


PROTECTOR. 


And again Transcribed in Kilkenny in the year of our 
Lord God, 1679, being the 16" year after my return into 
my Ancestors’ house, and the 19" year of the King’s Re- 
storation. 


With several additions to my said Father’s writings, 
A Narative of my Captivity and Sufferance in Salle, of 
my deliverance from them by God’s Mercy, and of the 
nativity & christening of my Children, for the example of 
Posterity, to be by them Immitated. 


Sit nomen domini benedictum in Secula. 
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I was born! upon Lammas day 1562, my Father deceased the 18" of 
May, 1566. 

I# contracted my wife, Lettice Danniell, upon New Years day in 
Anno 1587, & by reason we were found to be of kindred 3 & 4 degrees, we 
could not marry, until a dispensation were had, and myself being bound 
for England, thereafter I came home, I travelled to Connaught, to Bishop 
Muldowny,* and got his dispensation for the kindred, & was married unto 
my first wife on Midsummer Eve, Anno 1588, by whom I had children as 
followeth— 

1. My Son James Langton,f was born the 27" day September 1589 
early in Morning, whose godfathers James Butler fitz Edward & Nicholas 
White of Waterford, Merchant, and godmother Margaret Archer y‘ wife of 
James Archer fitz Richard. 

2. My Son Mathew Langton was born the 21 day of September 
Anno 1590 being St. Mathew’s day, whose godfathers were James Archer 
fitz Richard and Nicholas Wale, and godmother Megg Archdeacon y* wife 
of Walter Ryan. 


“My Grandfather® dicd on the 21st of December 1632 in the house of Grenan 
after he had finished it, and by reason he was very big and pursive, being dead, he 
was Embowelled and coffined there, and brought by boat to Kilkenny and buried in 
his own Monument‘ in the great Quire of St. Johns Abbey. 

+t My Uncle James was married unto Mirion Roth fitz John by whom he had 
Sons and Daughters to y* number of 25; of whom some were married, namely— 
Joseph unto Mary Butler who died in January 1676 and left alive with her 4 boys 
and 4 girls; Dominick unto Margaret Cullin, he’s now living, hath a son named 
Michaell; John® unto Rose Randol, now living, haveason & daughter, Michael and 
Mary. The sons of Joseph are James, Pierce, Nicholas, and Joseph. Rose was 
married unto Neal Cullin,® whose Sons and daughters dyed. Frances married unto 
Thomas Langton, who hath a son living named James. Lucy married Antho. St. 


'This is the writing of Alderman ment is not now in existence. Commo- 
Nicholas Langton, grandfather to the dities for the market of Kilkenny used 
transcriber. at the period to be brought down from 

2 Thomas Strong was consecrated the Queen's County in small boats, called 
R. C. Bp. of Ossory in 1582, on the 29 — cots, on the River Nore, a means of traf- 
of March; he died in 1601, but for a fic which has been long since prevented 
long time prior to his death he resided _ by the erection of mill weirs. 


at Compostella, in Spain (Burk’s * Hib. § This John Langton, third son of 
Dominicana,” Suppit., p. 869), whichac- James, was a merchant of Kilkenny, 
counts for the necessity of Nicholas and about the year 1660 struck a penny 


Langton going to Connaught in lo88to token, bearing the family arms on the 
seek a bishop of the Church to which he = obverse. (See Plate facing page 62, 


belonged. figures 8 and 9). 
3 This is the commentary of the tran- 6 The inscription on a mural tomb at 
scriber, Nicholas fitz Michacl,the grand- = St. John’s Abbey informs us that— 


son of Alderman Nicholas Langton, and =“ Neale Cullon, citizen of Kilkennie, built 
throughout whose “ writings,” andthose this monument for his dearly beloved 
of his son Michael it is continued. wife Rose Langton, deceased the 4% of 

As stated at page 79, this monu- October, 1646, his father John Cuilon, 
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Nicholas Fitz Richard. 


3. My Son Stephen Langton was born the Second day of August 
1591 whose godfather was Nicholas Wale and godmother Margaret Archer 
wife to James Archer Fitz Richard. 

4, My Son Michael Langton was born y® 4'* day of September 1592, 
whose godfather was Walter Ryan, & godmother Ellen Ragett, the wife of 
Nicholas Wale. 

5. My Son Joseph Langton* was born the 25" day of March Anno 
1594, being the day of the Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary, be- 
twixt the hours of 10 & 11 of the Clock at night; whose Godfather was 
Nicholas Wale, and Godmother Elizabeth Shee, daughter to Mr. Henry 
Shee,’ at which time his mother & myself made a promise to do our Indea- 
vours that he should be a Priest, God give him grace so to be Amen. 

6. My Son Peter Langton, was born y* second day of August 
an. 1595 whose godtather was Richard Wale and godmother Elizabeth 
Brimigham y* wife of Walter Archer y* Elder. 

7 My Daughter Nichol Langtont was born yt 19" day of Novem- 


Leger ;* has two sons Antho. & Bartho. Margaret marryd into Adam Lawles,? 
hath a son & a danghter living, vidz., James & Cath. Mary and Catherine mar- 
ried obscurely. My said Uncle dyed of a palsy wherewith he was sick for 12 
months, and was brought by boat from Grennan & buried in my Father’s Tomb in 
St. Johns Abby. 

* He was a Dominican Frvar, & reputed to be the best Preacher yt was in 
his time. He took Orders in Valladolid where he preached often before the King 
and Queen of Spain to ye great Satisfaction of the Spaniards. He continued after 
in Ireland near 30 years, where he converted many to the Catholick Religion, chased 
devils out of Many possessed Bodies, & was admired for Sanctity of life. In the 
year 1652, he, with many other Priests & Friers, in obedience to Cromwell's Pro- 
clamation, transported him for Spain, where he continued his wonted preaching, & 
dicd at his Convent at Valladolid, in the year 1659, where he was honorably buried, 
& was esteemed for a Holy Man. 

+ My said Aunt was married unto Thomas Shee, who was killed at Durrow, by 


er 


his mother Ellen Seix, himself and his _ bethan housein High-street, opposite the 
senate The following distich is junction of Walkin-street. He was tirst 
eneath :-— cousin to Sir Richard Shee, Knight, of 
“My virtue death heere seems to oversway Upper sou ane bonnestown, and was 
My virtue's truit by death will ne'er decay.” Mayor of Kilkenny in 1610-11. 

2 In the depositions of 1641, Anthony 

Over the inscription is an escutcheon of — Seliinger, or St. Leger, and his brother 
the arms of Cullen:—gu, a garbe, with Edmond Sellinger, apothecary, are 
a crescent for dificrence, or, between three named amongst some of the citizens of 
dexter hands of the same, one inchiefand Kilkenny charged by Thomas Lewis, 
two per fess, in base three trefouls slipped — gentleman, an English settler, with hav- 
vert impaling a shicld which represents — ing, during the troubles.of the period, 


the arms of his mother and wife embla- — despuiled him of household goods, &c., 
zoned per fess, inciicf, or, a lion rampant worth £40. (MS., F.2.C. Trin. Col. Dub.) 
gules for Seiz, in base argent, three cheu- 3 Adam Lawless was elected portreve, 


rons gules for Langton, crest ona helmet or chiet' magistrate of the corporation 
@ dexter hand, or, motto, #rom virtue — of Irishtown, in 1636. He was a mem- 
abundance. ber of the family of Lawless of Talbot's 

' This would appear to have been the Inch, near Kilkenny, from which Lord 
Henry Shee who built the fine old Eliza- — Cloncurry descends. 
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ber, Anno 1596, whose Godfather was Nicholas Wale, and Godmother 
Ellis Purcell, the wife of Morgan Cashin the younger. My said Daugh- 
ter (after her Mother’s death), was called Lettice by the Bishop at Con- 
firmation. 

8. My Son Matthias Langton* was born y*® 234 day of February 
Anno 1597, about y°® hour of 11 at night, being the Eve of St. Mathew; 
whose godfather was Walter Archer the younger, & godmother Dorothy 
Dunn, the wife of Barnaby Fitzpatrick. 

Y. My Son Francis Langton was born the 15 day of July 1599, whose 
Godfather was Nicholas Wale, & Godmother Megg Archdeacon ; he dyed 
the 25"" of the same month. 

10. My daughter Mary Langtonf was born the 13 day of March 
Anno 1601, whose godfather was John Rochford, of Killarie,! & godmo- 
thers Elizabeth Shee and Megg Archdeacon. 

11. My Daughter Jane Langton{ was born y* 14 day of November 
1603, being Monday, about the hour of eleven in the Forenoon; whose 
Godfather was Thomas Purcell fitz Richard, & Godmother Elizabeth Shee, 
wife to John Rochford, of Killarie. 


y¢ Garrison of Ballinekill,? anno 1642, being y* 2* of the Warr; by whom she had 
sons & daughters. Her son Michaell Shee was married unto Alson Gough, of Dub- 
lin, by whom he had sons John, Thomas, Nicholas, Stephen. 

* I could hear yt my s4 uncle was bound apprentice to my grandfather Mr. 
Patrick Murphy,? and being high spirited went out of his service bevond Seas. We 
could hear from a Soldier that came out of Germany in the year I641, that they 
knew one Mathew Langton, an Irishman, in Germany, that he dyed in an honoura- 
ble condition & left a son, named Nicholas. 

+ W™., her Eldest Son twice married, and had a plentiful issue, his eldest son 
being Alexious named Nicholas; her 2! Son was born Dumb & dyed unmarried ; 
James, her 34 son, had many children, & Edmond her 4, was a Priest; her Daugh- 
ter dyed young. 

t My said Aunt married to Edmond Commerford of Castlechely who dying left 
her with child of a son whom she called by his fathers name. 


1The Rochfords of Killaree were 
amongst the most ancicntly planted of 
the Anylo-Norman families of the county 
of Kilkenny. Some small remains of 
their feudal residence, the Black Castle 
of Killaree, may still be seen in the pa- 
rish of Odogh. 

3 He was probably killed in the action 
which was fought shortly before Mi- 
chaelmas, 1642, between Durrow and 
Ballinakill, by a detachment of the Eng- 
lish garrison of the latter town, led by 
Lieutenant Gilbert, Ancient William 
Alfrey, Junr., and the Rev. Thomas 
Bingham, against some of the toops of 
the Council of Confederate Catholics, 
under the command of Edmond and Ed- 


ward Butler, the two eldest sons of 
Lord Mountgarrett, and Captain Gerald 
Blanchville, of Blanchvillestown. The 
former, being vastly outnumbered, were 
totally routed, and the heads of their 
leaders, who were slain, are alleged to 
have been brought to Kilkenny and ex- 
posed onthe Market Cross. On the side 
of the Confederates, Captain Walter 
Butler and several others fell. (Depo- 
sitions of 1641, MS., F.2.C., Trin. Col. 
Dublin). 

3 Patrick Murphy filled the office of 
mayor of Kilkenny in 1642-3. His tomb, 
an altar and mural monument combined, 
in the renatssance style, may be seen in 
St. Canice’s Cathedral. 
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The 27" day of August 1604, my Mother! dyed at Cloghreane be- 
ing the year of the great infection,? and was buried in our Ladies Quire 
in St. Johns Abby, by reason she could not be buried in the great Tombe 
where my Father was buried. My said wife dyed the 3¢ day of Septem- 
ber 1604, about the hour of eleven at night, being the year of the Infec- 
tion. She left of the afores‘ children alive, seven, Viz' 4 Sons & 3 daughters, 
God bless them. This was to mea doleful day having lost the rarest jewel 
of a wife y‘ any man of my rank had time out of mind. She was buried 
at St. Johns Abby, where 1 mean, God willing, to be buried myself. 

‘¢ The 18" day of April 1605 I married my second wile Nichol Archer 
being youngest daughter of Patrick Archer fitz Edward,® by whom I had 
children as follows :— 

1. My Son Michael Langton was born y* 26 day of September Anno 
1606, whose godfather was Mr. Walter Ryan, & godmother Mrs. Bess 
Shee, wife to Mr. Walter Archer; he was baptized by his Uncle S' Pierce 
Archer, and confirmed by a Catholic Bishop. 

2. My Daughter Catherine Langton* was born the 29" day of No- 
vember Anno 1607, whose godfather was Walter Ryan, & godmother Mrs. 
Bess Wemble ; she was baptized by S* Pierce Archer, & confirmed by a 
Catholick Bishop. : 

3. My Son Edward Langtont was born on Maunday thursday in 
passion week, being y*® 7™ of April 1609, whose godfather was Mr. Wal- 
ter Archer,‘ & godmother Mrs. Ellen Butler, wife to Mr. Oliver Shortall.® 
He was baptized by S‘ Pierce Archer, & confirmed by a Catholick Bishop. 


* My Aunt was married to Mr. Luke Raggett by whom she had a plentiful Issue 
which dyed young. 
+ My Uncle was married unto Mrs. Megg Archdeacon fitz® Nicholas, who dyed 


'Nicholas Langton does not mention 
his mother’s name; but in the Spanish 
edigree she is stated to have been 
{sabel, daughter of William Blanch- 
ville, of Blanchvillestown, Esq., a family 
of great respectability, which frequently 
intermarried with the House of Ormonde. 
William was probably a younger son. 
Edmond Blanchville, who married a 
niece of Piers, Ear] of Ormonde, seems 
to have been proprietor of Blanchvilles- 
town at the period. 

2 The plague which, in 1603, ravaged 
England, and struck terror into the 
Court of King James I., in London, does 
not appear to have reached Kilkenny 
till the middle of the following year. In 
October, 1GU4, the corporation of lrish- 
town were engaged in taking sanitary 
measures with the hope of abating its 
virulence. . 


3 Patrick Archer was elected sove- 
reign of Kilkenny, in 160], and mayor 
in 16) 1. 

‘ Walter Archer was elected mayor 
of Kilkenny in 162]. 

6 This was Lady Ellen Shortall, her 
husband having been subsequently 
knighted. She was daughter to John 
Butler, of Kilcash, Esq., ‘and sister of 
Walter eleventh Earl of Ormonde. She 
first married Nicholas Shortall, of Up- 

er Clarazh, Esq.; but he having died 

4th September, 1600, she soon after 
married Oliver Shortall, of Ballylarkin 
and Castledogh, Esq., who some years 
Jater received the honour of knighthood. 
She was married a third time to a mem- 
ber of the Fitzpatrick family. 

6 Nicholas Archdcakin was one of the 
two sheriffs of the city of Kilkenny, for 
the year 1631-2. 
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4. My Daughter Beale Langton® was born y® 3¢ day of November 
Anno 1610, whose godfather was Mr. Thomas Purcell, of Garryduff, & god- 
mother Ellinor Purcell, Waton of Groves wife ; she was baptized by S* 
Laurence Rineghan,' and confirmed by a Catholick Bishop. 

5. My Daughter Margaret Langtont was born the 8 day of Xe 
anno 1611; whose godfather was Mr. Walter Ryan, & godmother Mrs. 
Bess Wemble ; she was baptized by S‘ Laurence Rineghan, and confirmed 
by a Catholick Bishop. 

6. My Son Thomas Langton was born on new years day Anno 1612, 
whose godfather was Mr. Robert Purcell, & godmother Mrs. Joane St. 
Leger ; he was baptized by S' Thomas Horahan? & dyed y* 34 day after 
his birth. 

7, 8. My daughters Anstace Langton{t & Cate Langton were born 
upon Christmas day in the morning Anno 1613 ; they were baptized by 
S' Thomas Horahane; Anstace her godfather was Mr. Nicholas Douling, 
and godmother Mrs. Joane S‘. Leger. Cate her godfather was Mr. John 
Roth fitz John fitz Pierce ; and godmother Mrs. Cisly Archer fitz Pierce, 


soon and left him two sons & a daughter; y* sons dyed young of the great Infec- 
tion? an° 1650, so did my s4 uncle, & left ye daughter to ye charge of my father & 
mother, who bread her as their own; & after my Fathers death she was brought 
up by my mother, and married unto Mr. Michael Ragget, of Birr, who dyed & left 
herason & Daughter. She was after married unto my cousin, Michael Archer 
fitz Pierce, by whom she had sons & daughters. She carried y* name of her grand- 
mother, being Nicholl. 

* My Aunt was married unto Mr. Edmond Daniell by whom she had Nichol 
now married unto my cousin Noll Purcell, who have young children. Her daugh- 
ter is married unto Mr. John Butler & have young children. My s4 cousins Nicho- 
las Daniell & John Purcell with their wives and children are now living at Bal- 
linekill. 

+ My s¢ Aunt was married unto Mr. Robert Tobin, by whom she had sons & 
daughters, Judith, Mary, & Margaret, married unto Mr. Michael Knareborough,* 
Mary unto my cousin John Murphy fitz Richard,’ & Margaret unto Mr. Gregory 
Marshall, each of them having sons and daughters. Her son Edmond, who is 
younger than y® Daughters, is married unto Mary Langton,daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Langton of Birr, by whom he hath Sons & Daughters. 

+ My Aunt Anstace was married unto Mr. W™: Raget® by whom she had sons, 


1 “Sr Laurence Reinaghan, supposed much devastation in Kilkenny and the 
general Vicar from the pope, keepeth in surrounding district at the period of 
the sayd Cittie, sayinge open Mass, and Cromwell's advent to Ireland. 
is releeved especially by Mr. Thomas ‘ Michael Knaresborough was one of 
Archer Fitz Walter and hath anannuall _ the two sheriffs appointed for the city of 
stipend from the said Cittie.".—MS. Kilkenny in 1652, 

Trinity Col. Dub., E. 3, 8, No. 12. 6 John, the son of Richard Murphy, 

2 It appears by MS. E. 3, 8, Trinity  dicd on the 16th November, 1690, and 
College, Dublin, No. 12, that about this his wife, Mary Tobin, on the 17th of 
time “S* Thomas Howagan, Priest,” January 1690-1, as appears by the family 
dwelt with John Rothe fitz Pierce, Al- monument, in St. Canice's Cathedral. 
derman of Kilkenny. © William Ragget was one of the two 

3 The pestilence which caused so _ city sheriffs for the year 1636. 
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they were both christened by a Catholick Bishop, and at confirmation 
Cates name was changed to Dorothy. 

9. My Son Robert Langton was born on Petecost Sunday 1615, 
whose godfather was Mr. Robert Shee fitz Henry,' & godmother Mrs. 
Joane S‘. Leger, he was baptized by S' Edmond Seix,? & dyed in 3 days. 

10. My daughter Cissly Langton* was born on the 11th of August 
1616, whose godfather was Mr. Nicholas Dowling, and godmother Mrs. 
Joane St. Leger, & was baptized by S'. Thomas Horahane. 

11. My daughter Ellen Langton was born the 12" of November 1617, 
whose godfather was Geofry Fitzpatrick, of Tintower, and godmother Mrs. 
Margaret Cashin ; she was baptized by S‘ Bryan fitz Terlough, at Ballin- 
colla ; she dyed y® 8" day after her birth, and was buried in the church of 
Kildermoy. 

12. My daughter Megg Langtont was born y® 24" day of July 1619, 
whose godfather was Mr. Geotry Fitz Patrick, and godmother was Mar- 
garet Cashin ; she was baptized by S' Jno. Brenan, at Ballicolle. 

13. My daughter Cisly Langton y* second, was born upon Trinity 
Sunday, Anno 1621, whose godfather was Mr. Walter Ryan, and god- 
mother Mrs. Cisly Shee ; she was baptized by S' Thomas Horahane, and 
dyed at Grenan, buried at Rosconill. 

14. My daughter Frances Langton was born y® 23¢ of June Anno 
1622 at Grenan, and was baptized by her brother, Father Joseph, and 
two years after took leave of'us and married in heaven, whither may it 
please God to bring us all. 


My Grandfather omitted entering the time of my Grandmother’s de- 
cease, I could learn that she dyed in the year of our Lord 1623, being 


Nicholas & Richard; y* former had noe issue, y* latter a Dominican frier; his 
daughters married unto Mr. Bryan Kearney & Mr. Shortall—they had sons and 
daughters whom I knew not. My Aunt Dorothy was married unto Laughlin 
Conway by whom she had a son named Nicholas. 

* My said Aunt was married unto Mr. Leonard Tobin, by whom she had a 
daughter, which was married unto Frank Marshall. 

+ My s¢ Aunt after my grandfathers decease, was brought up by my father, & 
married unto Mr. Nicholas Butler of Ross, by whom she had a son James Butler 
who was married unto my wifes sister, Mary Shee, by whom she had sons and 
daughters, she had also a daughter named Anne Butler; my s* Aunt was secondly 
married unto Mr. Nicholas Gainan, by whom she had sons Thomas & Nicholas; the 
s¢ Nicholas went to seek his fortune beyond Seas, & Thomas was married unto my 
God daughter Anne Archer, y* daughter of Mr. Archer who was my fellow exile at 
Ballinkill, my Aunt Megg dyed att Ross xbt 1709, God be mercifull to her. 


1 Robert, son of Henry Shee, did not * We find it stated of this clergyman 
Jong survive this occasion, as he died _ that ‘*S' Edmond Seix, prest, saith mass 
the 27th September, 1615. His son, el at his brother’s house and 
Henry Shee, Jun., was married to his Redmond Savage, and when he is 
cousin Dorothy, daughter of Lucas Shee abroad keepeth w* Sir Richard Butler 
and his wife, the Hon. Ellen Butler, of Paulstowne, Knight.” MS. ‘Brin. 
daughter of the Viscount Mountgarrett. Col. Dub., E. 3, 8, No, 12 
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seized of a palsy in her house, in Kilkenny, after coming from Mass and 
from confessing and receiving ; being taken faint she was layd upon her 
bed where she soon yielded her soul unto her Saviour & Redeemer. Amen. 
He dyed the 21** of December Anno 1632 ; God of his mercy join toge- 
ther their souls in Glory.—Amen. 

He was a wise, prudent, magnanimous, & hospitious man, and was 
imployed by y® Corporation of Kilkenny which was then but a Suffraine 
Town, to sue for a charter of Mayoraltie, which he obtained to his great 
satisfaction, & to the honour & satisfaction of that future triving City, 
where he was made Mayor the year following when Mr. Thomas Ley (who 
was Suffraine when the charter came) ended his year of the Mayoralty.! 
He purchased the lands of Grenan & built the stone house thereof, he 
planted the Orchard, & divided the lands into Parks, which he quicksetted, 
he purchased & built the stone house near the Markett Cross in Kil- 
kenny where I dwell, with several thatched houses & parks, which he 
left to my Uncle James ; he purchased a house in Rosin-street with a 
garden in Mill-street, which he left to my Father, & a house in Walkin- 
street, which he left unto my Uncle Edward. He lived happily and dyed 
in a good old age, after marrying Ten of his children, and leaving unto 
each of y™ that was unmarried one Hundred pounds sterling. 


My FatTuHer wis WRITINGS, 


In the name of God Amen. 

I was born the six & twentieth day of September anno 1606, and was 
marry’d unto my loving Wife Ann Murphy,? upon the 4 day of Feb. 
1629, and was marryed by my brother Fa. Joseph Langton & had Children 
by my said wife as Followeth :— 

1. My Son Nicholas Langton was born the 27" day of 7°" anno 1630 
about three of the Clock in the morning whose godfather was Mr Richard 
Commerford, of Ballyburr,’ & Godmother Mrs Ann Shee fitz John, he 
was baptized by Father James Shee, and confirmed by a Catholic Bishop. 


1 This is an error of the writer. stated tohave married “ Anne, daughter 
Nicholas Langton procured the great of John O'Murphy.” But her son, Ni- 
charter of Kilkenny in 1609, and hewas — cholas fitz Michael Langton, clearly in- 
not himself elected mayor until 1613. dicates that the Christian name was 


Thomas Ley was succeeded in the may- _— Patrick, as in reference to his uncle 
oralty, at Michaelmas, 1609, by Robert Matthew, at page 88, we have already 
Rothe. . seen he says, ‘‘ my said uncle was bound 


2 We have a diversity of testimony apprentice to my grandfather, Mr. Pa- 
as to the name of this lady's father. In trick Murphy.” ‘There can therefore be 
the Spanish pedigree, which I have fol- little doubt that this Anne was the 
lowed in making out the genealogical daughter of Patrick Murphy, to whom 
tree facing page 84, she is set down as’ the monument was erected in St. Ca- 
‘©Anne, daughter of William Murphy,  nice’s Cathedral. 
of Kilkerny.” Ina pedigree of the fa- 3 Richard Comerford was the repre- 
mily of Killekelly, certified by Hawkins, sentative of a respectable branch trom 
Ulster King, in 1772, Michael Lang- the family of Comerford of Danganmore. 
ton, “of Greenan, Queen's County,” is His father’s great grandfather, Richard 
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2. My Daughter Nicholl Langton* was born y* 4 day of Feb. 1632, 
about six of the clock at night, whose godtather was Mr. Walter Dobbin, 
of Goodins Garden, & godmother Mrs. Margaret Raget, y°® wife of Mr. 
Michaell Raget ;' she was baptized by S' Thomas Horahan,? & Confirmed 
by a Catholick bishop. 

3. My Son Patrick Langtonf was born y* 7" of March, 1633, about 
twelve of the clock at night, whose godfather was Mr. Michaell Raget, 
& godmother Mrs. Dorothy Shee; he was baptized by S' Thomas Hora- 
hane, & confirmed by a Catholick Bishop. 

4. My daughter Anstace Langton{ was born the 29" of December 
1635, about ten of the clock, whose godtather was Mr. Edmond S*. Leger, 
& Godmother Mrs. Margaret Neale ; and was baptized by S' Thomas 
Horahan, and confirmed by a Catholick Bishop. 

5. My Son Richard Langton§ was born y* 4 day of April 1637, whose 
godfather was Mr. Michaell Raget, and godmother Mrs. Dorathy Shee ; 


* My s¢ sister was married unto Mr. Nicholas Roth fitz Pierce,? who dyed in 6 
months, & she was 24 married unto Mr. Mathew Archer, of Birr, by whom she had 
a plentiful Issue, a great many of whom dyed children, she dyed in January 1672, 
& left then of her children alive, six: Ignatious, Edward, Barnaby, Mary, Anne, 
Margaret, who at confirmation was given her mother’s name. Edward dyed four 
years after his mother. 

+ My s¢ brother was marryd unto Mrs. Joan Cusack fitz John, by whom she had 
a plentiful Issue, she dyed the 15th day of November 1676, and he the 4th day 
after; they leaving two sons & two daughters alive, viz Michaell, John, Frances, 
and Mary, the charge of which 1 took to myself, & after I had discharged all his 
debts, and gathered what I could of his debts & settled his affairs, I gave Michael 
& his means unto his grandfather, Mr. John Cusack; Frances, her means with her 
unto her uncle Luke Cusack; John, his means with himself unto his uncle Riché 
Cusack, and took bonds of them for the paym'; ye youngest being Mary, with her 
means I kept to myself whose means I intend (God willing), rather to better than 
to diminish. 

+ My said Sister dyed of y* plague, ia August, Anno 1650. 

§ My said Brother died of the plague y* 2u 7" 165]. 


Comerford, by marriage with Ellen, the tus. Obiit 13 Junii 1637.” 


daughter and one of the coheiresses of 
Patrick de la Freigne, acquired the pro- 
perty of Ballyburr, under a deed of 
settlement made by the father of the 
latter, Fulco de la Freigne, on the 20th 
November in the 17th year of the reign 
of Edward ILL. (luquisitions, Com. hail- 
kenny, temp. Eliz., 4). The Richard 
Comerford referred to in the text died 
seven years later, as appears by the in- 
scription on his monument in the old 
churchyard of Grange, near Desart, in 
which he is styled * Dominus de Bally- 
burr, vir vere pius, probus, prudens, for- 
tis, variis in Republica muncribus pace 

bellique summa cum integritate perfunc- 


1 Michael Ragget was one of the city 
sheriffs for 1631-2. 

2 This evidently is the “S* Thomas 
Howazhan priest,” who, says the MS. 
E. 3, 8, Trin. Col. Dub., ‘‘ keepeth with 
M:. John Roch [Roth] fitz pierce, Alder- 
man.” 

3 This Nicholas Rothe was son of 
Peter, eldest son of John Rothe fitz 
Peter and Rose Archer, who built, in 
1594, the old Elizabethan house in Coal- 
market, now popularly termed ‘ Wolt’s 
Arch.” The wite of Peter, and mother 
of Nicholas Rothe, was Letitia, daughter 
of Walter Lawless, of Talbot's Inch, 
near the city of Kilkenny. 
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and was baptized by the S' Thomas Horahan ; confirmed by a Catholick 
Bishop. 

6. My daughter Frances Langton was born yt 4'° of October, 1638, 
about one of the clock in y® morning, whose godfather was Mr. Adam 
Lawles, and godmother Mrs. Margaret Neale, and baptized by S' Tho- 
mas Horahane ; Confirmed by a Catholic Bishop. 

7. My Son James Langton* was born y* 21" of 9°* 1640, about Eleven 
of the clock at night, his godfather was Mr. Michael Raget, and godmo- 
ther Mrs. Rose Shee, the wife of Mr. Andrew Cowly ;! was baptized 
by Fa Thomas Horahane ; Confirmed by a Catholick Bishop. 

8. My daughter Mary Langton was born y* 20" of August 1642, 
about four of the clock in the evening; her godfather was Mr. Andrew 
Cowly, and godmother Mrs. Ellen Marshall; she was baptized by S‘ Pierce 
Archer, & dyed a few days after. 

9. My daughter Margarett Langtont was born the 20" of June 1644, 
about twelve of the clock at night, whose godfather was Mr. Michaell 
Raget, & godmother Mrs. Letice White y° wife of Mr. Michaell White, of 
Waterford ; she was baptized by S' Pierce Archer, in our Ladies Church, 
& was contirmed by a Catholick Bishop. 

10. My daughter Mary Langton{ y°® 2 was born y® 3 day of August 
1646, about four of the Clock in the afternoon; her godfather was Mr. 
John Ball, & godmother Mrs. Mary French, wife unto Patrick Darcy? 
Esq. ; she was baptized by S' Pierce Archer, Confirmed by a Catholick 
Bishop. 


* My s? brother parted from my house at Kilkenny on y* 23¢ of X*er 1667, for to 
visit our sister Archer, at Birr, & being arrived there fell sick of a burning fever, 
whereof he dyed y¢ 34 of January following. 

t+ My s¢ Sister without our consent, and expressly against our wills, did marry 
one Farrell who was a Shoemaker of Dublin, & although the Man had noe qualities 
in him that might win the affections of his betters, yet could we not disuade her, 
but by stealth wentand married him. She brought hima son ye 24 of 7 in Dublin, 
whom y* named Mathew, she dyed of a burning fever ye 12 of March following, and 
lyeth buried in St. James Churchyard, Dublin, when ys s4 child was nursed he was 
brought home by his Foster Father unto whom I pay'd for his nursing, and have 
brought him up with my own children. God make him a good man. 

$ My s¢ sister was married unto Mr. Laurence Kelly, in Kilkenny, where they 


1 Andrew Cowley was one of the re- 
presentatives of Kilkenny in the Con- 
federate Catholics’ Parliament, and he 


2 This, doubtless, was Patrick Darcy, 
the distinguished lawyer, a leading mem- 
ber of the Parliament assembled at Dub- 


was sheriff of the city in 1642. A por- 
tion of his monument is still in existence, 
in St. John’s Abbey, on which is an 
escutcheon of the Cowley arms, impal- 
ing those of Shee, and on either side the 
initials A. C. and R. S. Beneath isa 
defaced inscription, of which the first 
four words are legible, being ‘‘ Andrew 
and Rose here—” 


lin in 1640, and one of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Confederate Catholics in Kilkenny 
in 1641, in whose assemblies he represent- 
ed the Law Lords sitting in Parliament. 
The Confederate assemblies were still be- 
ing held in Kilkenny in the year named 
in the text, and subsequently. Lodge, 
however, gives the Christian name of 
Patrick Darcy's wife as Elizabeth. She 
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My honoured & dear Father dyed the 23° of September 1651, & was 
buried in the monument which he built for himself & posterity in our 
ladys quire of St Johns Abby ;' this was unto us a dolefull day, a day of 
sorrow & sadness, for besides y* loss of a good & loving Father, a Father 
who bestowed breeding & Education upon us, & did purchase ample means 
for to bequeath unto us (which by the fraction of those unhappy times 
were lost). I say it was our hard fate to be deprived of our good father 
In a time so full of oppression, a time when our nation groand under the 
heavy yoke of Tyranny, having been subdued by the usurper Cromwell, 
their towns taken, their means sucked from them, their nobility & gentry 
either banished or put to death, & lastly the few that remaind were 
quite draind of Substance, they were transplanted into Connaught, & 
the Citizens banished into y* Country. In such a time then dyed my 
Father, leaving then alive with my distress’d Mother Six of their chil- 
dren, & I who was then in captivity with the Turks or Moores in Salle 
upon the Coast of Barbary. I do remember that about the time my 
Father dyed, I being in Captivity did for many nights bitterly weep in 
my sleep, & awakeing could not for along time restrain my self. My dear 
Mother having that great charge of tender orphans in a time when her 
means did dayly decrease, yet notwithstanding kept the younger ones to 
virtuous schooling, bound my brother Patrick an apprentice to a mer- 
chant, & marry’d my sister Nichol, giving her an ample Portion ; my 
brother Richard dyed six Days after my Father. 

I was born in my Grandfather Murphys house in Irishtown,’ and 
after being nurst in the country, & kept at school at home until I attain’d 


were very much reduced, & then ye went to live at Birr, where soon they came to 
be in a thriving condition, and had a fair issue, namely, Bazil, Anstace, Ann, Mi- 
chaell, Ignatius, William, John, James, & Mary. My said sister dyed of a con- 
sumption y* 7" day of October, 1682. 


was daughter to Sir Peter French, for him and his dear bedfellow Anne 
and their only son, James Darcy, born Murphy, mother of their hopeful issue. 
in 1633, married Frances Trushot, He passed from this world 25 of Septe. 
daughter to a gentleman of Brittany, A. D.1651. She ended her happy davs 


and captain of a ship of war to Louis ....... A. D. On whose souls 
XIIL, by his wife Anne Keating, maid God have mercy. 
of honour to the Queen of Charles L ‘tise ie ieee 

1 This tomb, like that in “the great ay ye Hh PASSE, BY. Peon BEAT: 


choir” of the same abbey erected by That oe interr'd expecting Christ, a resting 
place to have. 


Nicholas fitz Richard, no longer exists ; And as for them that went before, prayers you 

but amongst the family papers in the may surely yield 

possession of the late Mr. Michael Co- The like of those that are to come expect when 

mertord was a memorandum of the in- reilare need: 

scription which it bore, as follows :— The shrievalty of this Michael Lang- 
‘Here lieth Michael Langton Fitz ton fitz Nicholas occurred in 1639-40. 

Nicholas, Marchant, Burgesse, and some * This is another proof that Anne 


time Sheriff in this City of Kilkenny, Murphy was the daughter of Patrick, 
who built this monument A. D. 1641, as he was a merchant of Irishtown. 
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Fourteen years of age, was then bound an apprentice to Mr. Francis 
Dormer of Ross, & immediately sent for France to learn the Language of 
that Country, where I was left two years, at my Father’s cost, then 
brought over and served my master at home fora twelvemonth, who then 
sent me over into France upon a voyage, & at my return was taken by 
the Moors of Salle ; we sayl’d forth from St. Martins Isle y* 12 day of 
May 1649 (stila nova), and were taken by two Salle piccaroons on y* 20" 
of the same month who lay waiting for more pray for seven days after, 
but having got none hoyst say] for Salle, carrying the men of our vessel 
(in number seventeen), together with the men ofa French ship, and the 
men of a Dutch Ship, which they had taken before us, along with them, 
where they arrived the first day of June following, and having ancored 
abroad were saluted by 8 number of their townsmen and comrades, who 
came forth in boats, throwing mellons, cucumbers, citrons, and such like 
at them to welcome them; which sight was as doleful to us poor Chris- 
tean slaves, as it was rejoicing to our heathen hosts. But alas poor we, 
when at evening tide the vessels hal’d into the river, there anchored, cast 
out their boats, and carried us ashore, the land of Cham, where we were 
no sooner than delivered unto a tawny Moore, in whose custody we re- 
mained for five days, during which time we were visited by divers of the 
Inhabitants, not out of pity, compassion, or charity, but to see if they 
might know or sound out what we were, and what ransoms we could be 
able to give ; and some (who had Christean sleaves), sent them to taulk 
and discours with us, promising to reward them if they would Discover 
such of us as was able to give Ransoms. During the five days we were 
thus kept, we were well treated and fedd, which alas, proceeded not from 
any kindness they had for us, but to make us appear the better when we 
were brought to be sold at the marget, whither we were brought the 6th 
day in the morning, and taken by as many more as we were Christean 
Slaves, and led along the market place, each Moore of them crying out 
and proclaiming what was bid for the Christean he lead; in which man- 
ner we were for two hours exposed to the cant, then when none ap- 
peared to vie or bid more money, each of us was delivered unto his 
buyer. ‘Then was I lead by one of the eight (who joined in giving 360 
crowns for me), to his house, and there left. Then it was that I, poor 
wretch, began to weep, and not till then, as if I had not been a slave 
till then, for while I enjoyed the company of fellow captives, I heeded 
not my misery, verifying the Proverb, Solamen miseris socios habuisse 
doloris; then it was, I say, that I began to think of my misery of being 
a Captive to heathen moors in a place so distant from Parents & Friends 
as Salle in Africa is from Kilkenny in Ireland: far from relief from any 
comfort, or from y°® society of any Christeans or good People, other 
than a few poor Slaves who when accidentally met had only the com- 
fort of relating our Misfortunes & Miseries to each other; and there was 
I a captive for three years & four months, and kept chain'd & doing all 
Slavish works sighing & groaning in my captivity ; the great God of 
heaven & earth, almighty, Powerful & merciful, who from his throne sees 
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the sufferings of his Servants, and is never wanting to free such as have 
their hopes in him, when all human relief fail’d, when my parents were 
not able to relieve me, nor yet at leisure to think of me, they groaning 
under the oppression of an insulting enemy; then it was I say that m 

God & Saviour wrought wonderfully my deliverance, for on the 27" of 
september anno 1652, at night I slipt off my Chains by the help of oyl, 
got out of the room where I was lockt in by night, through a passage 
where I observed the cat to get out & in, & by y* favour of a white mantle 
which was given me for all bedding and covering, & which is an usual 
wearing with the turks, I past the streets through the people until I 
came to the River-side, where I trew away my said cloak, tyed my shirt, 
prayer book, & p' of beads about my head, & swom over to old Salle, & 
being come below the town, after I had put on my shirt, I went with all 
the speed I could along the sea coast towards Memora, a garison the 
Spaniards held in Barbarie five leigues distant from Salle; which place 
was the receptacle of all the poor Christean Slaves that could make their 
escape thither; I being there arrived next morning early, was gladly re- 
ceived in by the Soldiers of the garrison, and was by them treated the 
kindlier for being Irish, which nation they term their Brothers. I con- 
tinued in Memora 44 days during which time I had the allowance of a 
Soldier given me, then when the vessel that brought provisions to the 
garrison out of Spain was ready to parte, I had my pass given me & went 
aboard y® s* vessel in company with three other captives, who had made 
their escape in a boat to Memora before me; & on y* 10 day of November 
we arrived at Cadiz where we kissed the Christean Land, from which we 
had been absent many months. O! that I could have the spirit of David 
& his harp, whereby I may incessantly sing forth the praises of the most 
high and holy Lord God of Hosts, who most wonderfully wrought my 
deliverance, brought me out of the hands of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 

I* was born on the 26™ day of Sep’. anno 1630, at the hour of four in 
the morning, and was married to my dear beloved wife Jane Shee, y° 2° 
day of October 1659, by whom I had children as followeth :— 

1. My daughter Ann Langton was born y* 14 of August ano 1660 
about y* hour of one in the morning (at Ballinekill where I dwelt in 
my banishment) she was baptized at Sampsons-Court by Father Paul 
Cashin; her Godfather was Mr. George Russell, & Godmother Mrs. Mabell 
Fitz Patrick, y® wife of my brother-in-law John Shee ; she had her con- 
firmation at Kilkenny in August 1669, from bishop Phelan,’ who was 


© Nicholas Langton, my? dear Father, dyed 9th Xber 1683. 


1The Kev. James Phelan succeeded 502), does not give the date of Bishop 
Bishop Rothe, who, it appears by the Phelan’s consecration. 
Lynch Ms. penes Dr. Todd, dicdin Kil- 2 The earlier commentaries on the en- 
kenny, after its occupation by Cromwell, tries of Nicholas Fitz Michael are made 
and was buried at St. Mary's Church. | by his eldest son, Michael Fitz Nicholas 
De Burgo (Hibernia Dominicana, p. the Second. 


N 
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our first Catholic Bishop in y* diocess of Ossory since the year 1649, at 
which time all our clergy were expelled by y* parliament & the usurper 
Cromwell. My said daughter was married unto Mr. Nicholas Ley* y* 28 
day of January anno 1632,' by doctor W™ Dalton, at his entrance to our 
Parish, it being y‘ first marriage he solemnized therein. 

2. My daughter Mary Langtont was born y* 13" of August 1661, 
at Ballynekill about three of the clock in the morning & was baptized by 
Fa, Paul Cashin at Dittifore. Her godfather was Mr. Richard Fitzgerald 
of Kilkenny and her Godinother her Aunt Mary Shee. She was con- 
firmed by bishop Phelan, at Kilkenny, anno 1669. 

3. My son Michaell Langton was born y* 30" of September 1662, & 
was baptizd at Balnekillt by Fa. Paul Cashin; his Godfather was Mr. 
Richard Fitzgerald & Gudmother Mrs. Mary Green, y* wife of Mr. George 
Russell. 

4. My son Michael] Langton was born in Kilkenny in the house of my 
Father y° 6 of February 1663, at five of the Clock in y*® morning, & was 
there baptizd by T'a. Luke Archer.? His Godfather was Mr. Lucas 


* My Nephew Thomas Ley was sent to study at the College of Lyle in Flanders, 
but it being war time, he betook himself to the army in the service of France, came 
home a compleat Gentleman & dyed bya fall from on horseback. My Nephew 
Laurence Ley went to Cadiz & from his apprenticeship there, marricd and settled, 
& has issue Nicholas, &c. My nephew John Ley married Captain Butler of L ...... 
Daughter and had issue Cate, Laurence & Nicholas. My said Sister had other 
tes viz., Nicholas, Laurence, John, Elizabeth, James, Jane, William, and 

‘alter. 
t+ My sister Mary above mentioned was married unto James Archer Fitz Wil- 
liam on y¢ 21% of May, by Dr. William Dalton ano 1687, and had by him children, 
Mary, Lettice, Nicholas, William, John, Jane, Michaell, Nichol, Margaret, and 
Peter. Nicholas is a Secular Priest, William took to the Sea, Jane married James 
Butler of Ballinekill. Michael married Nichol Archer of Birr, by whom he had 
children, Margaret, James and Ann. 
t Ye lS Feb. 1662, I returned from Ballinekill to live in Kilkenny after nine 


eee — | ———— a 


1 This must be ‘‘ New Style,” as there 
was anentry, as follows, in a manuscript 
book formerly belonging to Nicholas 
Ley, in the possession of the late Mr. 
Michael Langton of Danville :— 

‘* Nicholas Ley fitz Thomas and Anne 
Langton fitz Nicholas was married by 
Der, W™, Dafon [Daton?] Parish Priest 
of St. Mary's Parish, in Kilkenny, the 
23¢ (sic) day of January, 1681—Nicholas 
Ley.” 


This “Book of Nicholas Ley” was 
lost by Mr. Langton’s having unfortu- 
nately lent it to the late Mr. Abraham 
Rothe, who gave him a written engage- 
ment (still extant), for its sate return,— 
an engagement never fulfilled. It con- 


tained numerous copies of very curious 
corporation documents, some of which 
were transcribed by the late Christopher 
James, Esq., Larrister-at-Law; and 
those transcripts are now in my posses- 
sion. 

2“ Sir Lucas Archer priest brother to 
Patrick Archer esq. keepeth with his 
brother in law Nicholas Archer.” Ms. 
E. 3, 8. Trin. Col. Dub. This is pos- 
sibly the clergyman mentioned in the 
Langton MS.; but ifso he must huve 
been an old man, as the date of the 
Trinity College MS. is about 1625. 

3 This and several of the subsequent 
comments on the text were made by 
Nicholas fitz Michael himself. 
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Archer. His godmother Mrs. Elinor Delahyde y°® wife of Mr. George S' 
Leger ; my said son was nursed by his mother, confirmed by a Catholick 
Bishop. 

5. My Son William Langton* was born y® 11 of March 1665, at five 
of the Clock in the evening, and was baptized by Fa Luke Archer his 
godfather was Mr. Phelim Caddan and godmother Mrs. Joan Archer y° 
wife of Mr. Patrick Murphy ; he was confirmed by Bishop Phelan. 

6. My Daughter Anstace Langton was born y* 23° of May 1667 at 
nine of the Clock at night and was baptized by I'a Luke Archer ; her god- 
father was Mr. Garret Commerford & godmother Mrs. Mary Kelly y° wife 
of Mr. Rich*. Synot; she was confirmed by Bishop Phelan. 

7. My Son James Langtont was born y° 21" of July 1668 at three of 
the clock in the evening and was baptizd by Fa Luke Archer; his god- 
father was Mr. James Rafter and godmother Mrs. Margaret Brehan y° wife 
of Mr. Lucas Archer; he was confirmed by Bishop Phelan. 

8. My Daughter Margaret Langton} was born y* 19 of August 1669 
about five of the Clock in the evening, and was baptizd by I’a Luke Archer, 
her Godfather was Mr. George S' Leger, & Godmother Mrs. Catherine 
Shee y°® wife of Mr. James Rattor, she was confirmd by Bishop Phelan. 

9. My daughter Elizabeth Langton§ was born y® last day of August 
1670 about four of the clock in the morning, & was baptizd by Fa Luke 
Archer ; her Godfather was Mr. Barnaby Shee and Godmother Mrs. Cate 
Baggot y°® wite of Mr. Walter Seix ; she was confirmed &c. 

10. My Son Joseph Langton|| was born y° 1" of January 1671 at ten 
of the Clock at night and was baptizd by Fa Luke Archer ; his Godfather 
was Mr. John Shee and Godmother Mrs. Marg‘ Brehan. 

11. My Son Richard Langton] was born y° 17" of January 1672 at 
four of the Clock in y® evening & was baptizd by Fa Luke Archer; his 
Godfather was Mr. Edm*. Tobin & Godmother Mrs. Cate Shee. 


years absence and banishment. My said son dyed y® 8 of Sher foilowing & was 
buried in Rosconnell Church. 

* My s4 Son dyed at Inchiquine within 22 miles of Dublin, being on his journey 
to Dublin for to be cut for the stone with which disease he was a long time troubled 
but most cruclly tormented for three Months and after he was brought home to be 
interred got him opened and a stone taken out of the biggness of an egy, he is buried 
in my father’s monument. 

+ My s* Son dyed of a loosness y¢ 11* of Tber 1679 which continued 11 .... with 
him; he was buried in my [ather’s Tomb in 8‘. John’s Abbey. 

+ ‘The children of my sister Catherine and Michall dyed infants, Margery was 
married the 21* of June 1712, to Nich. Shee. In September 1USU she was seized by 
a fever which continued with her 6 weeks and made her lame of one leg and rotted 
a part of her face. My said sister was married y¢ 26 Feb. 1692 unto Martin 
Archer fitz Michaell by Doctor W". Dalton & had issue Catherine Margery Mar- 
garet Michaell and dyed in our house ye 17'"May 1697 of a deep consumption. 

§ My s¢ Daughter dyed ye 21 of October 1680 of a fever which continued with 
her six weeks, and was buried in S'. Johns Abby. 

|| My s¢ son dyed of a consumptiun ye 21% March 1673, having languished 
thereof nine months. 

@ My s4 Son dyed yt 4'* day of July 1674. 
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12. My daughter Nichol Langton* was born y* 30" of March 1674 
at five of the Clock in the morning & was baptized by Fa Luke Archer ; 
her godfather was my brother Patrick Langton and godmother Mrs. 
Mary Langton y*® wife of Mr. Edmond Tobin; she was confirmed by Bi- 
shop Phelan. 

13. My Son James Langtont was born y° 3° day of June 1675 at nine 
of the Clock at night, & was baptized by Fa Luke Archer; his godfather 
was Mr. George Fitz Gerald of Waterford, & godmother Mrs. Bridget 
Hayward y° wife of Mr. Vincent Knatchbull.' 

14. My daughter Dorothy Langton} was born y* 25" of August 1677 
at 6 of the clock in the morning and was baptized by Fa Luke Archer ; her 
godfather was Mr Vincent Knatchbull & godmother Mrs Cate Shee; she 
was confirmed by Bishop Phelan. 

15. My son Dominick Langton§ was born y* 20" of Feb. 1678 at 
ten of the clock in the morning, & was baptized by Fa Luke Archer; 
his godfather was Mr Marcus Shee, and godmother Mrs Mary Langton 
y° wife of Mr John Nolan. 

16. My Son Sylvester Langton|| was born y* 30" of Xber 1680, at 6 
of the clock at night, & was baptized by Fa Luke Archer next day, being 
S' Sylvester’s day; his godfather was Mr Nicholas Ley, & godmother Mrs 
Beale Roth, both being then unmarried; my brother® above mentioned 
was Confirmed by James Whelan, Lord bishop of Ossory. 


* My s¢ sister’ was married to John Murphy yé son of Patrick Murphy in August 
1713 & has by him Issue Cicilie, born in our hous 8¥e 1718, 

+ My s4 son dyed y* 23 of July 1673. 

t¢ My s4 daughter dyed y° 18 of July 1680. 

§ My s4 son dyed y® 2" of 8%" following. 

| My s¢ brother marryd his wife Ann Langton daughter to Thomas Langton 
& Mary Molloy of Birr Sunday y°® 25 January 1712. She dyed Xr 1719 leaving 
him children Mary & Jane. S¢ Sylvester marryd a second wife Mary Sexton widow 
of Edm Tobyn‘ by whom he left five children, vizt. Ann, Elinor, Allice, Joseph 
and Michaell Langton—he dyed y* 18 March 1749, & made a most exemplary end,‘ 


1 An Inguisition taken at Rosbercon, 
30th October, 1621, found that the Manor 
of Balleene, in the county of Kilkenny, 
the property of Viscount Mountgarrett, 
was then in the possession of Vincent 
Machpoll, of Potterath, and Mar- 
shall of Balleene (Printed Calendar of 
Inquisitions, temp. Jac. I., No. 31). The 
similarity of the sound of the first of 
these names with that in the text is 
striking. 

2 This is an interpolation made by 
Michael Fitz Nicholas the Second, before 
the copy of the manuscript from which 
we print was made. 


3 This entry is made by Michael Fitz 
Nicholas the Second ; but the comments 
on the numbers following, down to 15, 
inclusive, are by his father. 

‘ A son of Mary Sexton’s, by her 
first husband, Tobin, obtained a com- 
mission in the French army; and on the 
breaking out of the first Revolution, he 
came back to reside in his native city. 
He was a man of most polished manners 
and winning address, and his society was 
courted by the highest circles in Kil- 
kenny (teste the late Mr. Michacl Co- 
merford, King-street). 

6 The tomb of Silvester Langton 
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17. My Son William Langton was born y° 18"*of September 1683 at 
6 of y® clock at night and was baptized by Doctor Dalton. His Godfather 
was Mr Edward Cuddan,' and godmother Madam Ann Peyton, y° wife of 
William Peyton, Esq, of Ruffam Hall, in Norfolkshire; my brother? above 
mentioned was contirmed by James Whelan Lord Bishop of Ossory and 
called Nicholas in remembrance of my Father. 

My s‘ uncle Nicholas Langton dyed y° 21" of August 1747 after 
making his peace with God. 

My honoured & dear father dyed on Sunday about four of the clock 
in the after noon it being y* 9" of X** anno 1683 after having received 
all the rights of the church by the hands of Doct" W™ Dalton, he lived 
in the love of all his neighbours & acquaintance (& dyed in the love 
& fear of the almighty God) to the great looss and grief of all his rela- 
tions, but more especially of his well beloved Children, of whom he was 
extremely careful in Educating them in all virtues & good breeding, in 
w he spared not what was needful, he is buried in the monument w™ his 
father built in our Ladies Chappel of 8' Johns abby on whose soul the 
Lord be merciful. 

My Grandmother Ann Murphy & wife to my deceased grandfather 
Michael Langton, dyed y* 8" day of June in the year of our Lord 1687 


his 24 wife dyed August 21* 1755. Ann Langton was marryed to Mt James Comer- 
ford® of Kilkenny Nov. 1754. Ellinor marryd Mt Emmanuel Murray of Kilkenny, é 


April 27, 1756, both by the Rev? M Patrick Molloy parish Priest of St Mary’s. 


forms one of the flooring slabs of the 
present parish church of St. John, the 
ancient Lady Chapel of the monastery, 
and is probably in its original position. 
The inscription runs as follows:—“ Be- 
neath this vault are deposited the re- 
mains of Anne Langton, daughter of 
Thomas Langton of Birr, and wife to 
Silvester Langton of Kilkenny. She 
died in December, 1719, aged 32 years. 
Mary Langton, alias Fitzpatrick, their 
daughter, died 2d March, 1746, aged 
30 years. Silvester Langton died 18th 
March, 1749, aged 60 years. Mary 
Sexton, his second wife, relict of Ed- 

mund Tobin, died 2lst August, 1755, 
" aged 62 years. Joseph Langton, son to 
Silvester and Mary, died 8 of March, 
1760, aged 24 years. Jane. Langton, 
daughter of Silvester and Anne, died 
16th November, 18U1, aged 83 years. 
On whose souls the Lord have mercy.” 

This inscription may be of cither of 
the two latter dates, but can scarcely 
be older. Above it the crest, a human 


heart between two wings erect, is 
carved, 

1 Edward Caddan was a merchant of 
Kilkenny, of much repute in the event- 
ful period of }689-90. He married Ara- 
bella, daughter of Edward Rothe, by 
his wife Joan, daughter of Nicholas 
Archer, of Kilkenny. 

2 Another interpolation of Michael 
Fitz Nicholas the Second, who also was 
the writer of the rest of the manuscript 
carried on under the heading of ‘ Ni- 
cholas Fitz Michael.”’ 

3 For particulars connected with this 
marriage between Anne Langton and 
James Comerford, see note to p. 82, ante. 

¢ The inscriptions on the family monu- 
ments in St. Mary's churchyard, state 
that Philip Murray died 27th December, 
1773, aged 73; Emanuel Murray, mer- 
chant, died 17th December, 1802, aged 
68 years; his wife, Elenor Murray, 
alias Langton, died 9th May, 1772, aged 
38; their son, Philip Murray, died 13th 
August, 1758, aged 11 months. 
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& is buried in the monument of my grandfather, on whose soul the 
Lord have mercy. 

My honoured and dear mother, Jane Langton, ats Shee, dyed on 
monday y‘ 25"of Feb. 1716 at midday (after having received the rights 
of the holy church) an exemplary penitent & patron to her numerous 
issue, She is buried with my dear Father in our monument at S' Johns; 
The Almighty God have mercy on her. 

My aunt Mary Butler ats Shee sister to my dear mother dyed on Fri- 
day y® 14" of May 1725 at midday after receiving the rights of the holy 
church in the 81" year of her age. She left of her Issue living only her 
son Nich’. who is Fa. Vincent Butler, a venerable old man of the holy 
order of Preachers. 


I' was born in my fore fathers house the sixth day of February anno 
1663 at five of the Clock in the morning* & married unto my dearly 
beloved wife Elenor Roth Fitz Peterf on thursday the 21" of 8" 1703 at 
the house of M’ James Kearny of Clonbrogan. 

1. My daughter Jane Langton was born at our house at Kilkenny 
thursday y* 5" 8" 1704 about 8 at night, & being wake was presently 
Christened by Doctor Edw* Murphy;? her godfather my brother Silves- 
ter, & godmother my Mother. 

2. My Son Nicholas Langtont was born tuesday y* 20" of November 


— ——__-—— ee 


* My3 honoured and dear Father died on Friday at five of the Clock in the Morning, 
it being the third day of June ano 1737 after having received all the rights of the 
Church by the hands of Father Ned Shea. He lived in the love of all his neighbours 
& Acquaintances & dyed in the love & fear of Almighty God to the great loss and 
grief of all his Relations but more especially of his well beloved Children of whom 
he was extreme fond in educating them in all virtue & good breeding in which he 
spared not what was needful; he is buried in the Monumt which his grandfathers 
built in our Ladies Chapple of St Johns abby on whose soul the Lord be Merciful. 

+ My honord & dear Mother! died on Saturday morning at one of the Clock the 
twenty ninthday of August ano 1772 in the 8 year of her age after having received 
the rights of our holy Mother the Church by the'hands of Father Patrick Molloy. 
She lived in the esteem of all who knew her & died lamented by them. A tender 
Mother & Charitable Christian, she was blessed with a full possession of all her 
senses untill it pleased the allmightyto take her Soul. May he be mercitul to her. 

+ My s¢ Son at the age of 14 went into France and thence to Spain. 


1 The writer here is Michael Fitz Ni- 
cholas the Second. 

2 A Rev. Edmond Murphy was parish 
priest of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny, in 1704. 
He had received orders at Seville, in 
1673, from Don Ambrosio Ignatio Spinola, 
and Gusman Archbishop of Seville. —“ A 
List of the Names of Popish Parish 
Priests.” Dublin: 1705. 

3 It does not appear which of the chil- 
dren of Michael Fitz Nicholas the Second 
has entered this obituary notice of him. 


His two eldest sons, having very early 
emigrated to Spain, and died there, nei- 
ther of them was likely to have been the 
writer. 

‘ ‘Tnis entry is made on a slip of paper 
pastedinto the manuscript, and was ap- 
parently made by the same hand as that 
which recorded the death of Michael 
Fitz Nicholas the Second, but at a later 
period. 

6 The Rev. Patrick Mollov was parish 
priest of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny. It was 
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1705 near ten at night in our house & was Christened next day By Doc- 
tor Edw: Murphy; his godiather was my Cousin Mathew Ward and god- 


mother my wifes sister Rose Roth. 


[S¢ Nicht: Langton died in Cadiz y* 7» Augt 1779, in y* 74 year of his age; he 
lived in y* highest esteem, supported a very fair character & died regretted by all 


the custom that the Roman Catholic 
bishop of the diocese should hold St. 
Mary’s parish in commendam, appointing 
a curate to take spiritual charge; and 
the Richt Rev. Dr. Dunne, the bishop at 
the time, so received it from Pope Bene- 
dict XIV.; but that prelate resigned 
it, and collated the Rev. Patrick Mollo 

thereto as parish priest. On the deat 

of Dr. Dunne, in 1761, the new Roman 
Catholic bishop, Dr. Thomas de Burgo 
(author of the ‘ Hibernia Dominicana”), 
on his appuintment, received the parish 
in commendam, in the usual manner; but 
Father Molloy refused to surrender in 
the bishop’s favour, and appealed to 
Rome against the proceedings taken by 
De Burgo to disposscss him. A large 
number of the Roman Catholic parishion- 
ers supported the claim of Molloy, and 
memorialled the Pope in his favour, de- 
claring that, if he was deprived, great 
tumults and popular dissatisfaction 
would be the result, and the dissensions 
would afford ground of triumph to the 
enemies of their faith. In support of 
their statement, they cited a letter from 
Anthony Blunt, the mayor, to the Lord 
Lieutenant, expressing sympathy with 
Father Molloy, and speaking unfavour- 
ably of the proceedings of the bishop. 
Dr. de Burgo, in his case in reply, cited a 
testimonial, certified by Nathaniel Al- 
cock, notary public, of Kilkenny, that 
the bishop was so well esteemed by the 
magistrates and Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic gentry of that county 
and city, that no one would disturb or 
molest him; and other testimony was 
given that the allegation of apprehended 
tumults was a mere pretext. The Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide issued a 
decree on the 24th August, 1762, de- 
claring that, as the parish had always 
been held in commendam by the bishop, 
it should still be so held by Dr. de 
Burgo. It would yet seem that the 


matter was not here decided; and it is 
certain Father Molloy and his coadjutor, 
Father Creagh, continued to officiate in 
the parish throughout the remainder of 
the episcopate ot Dr. de Burgo; and an 
entry made in the pocket-book of Silves- 
ter Langton, by his daughter Jane, in 
1767, speaks of Father Molloy as having 
ultimately succeeded in his suit in Rome. 
The following are some of the entries in 
the pocket-book referred to respecting 
this dispute :— 

‘« My niece Catherine Murry was born 
10% March 1762... She was bap- 
tized by Mr. Pat Molloy Parish Priest.” 

‘* My niece Jane Murry was born on 
Monday y° 13" June 1763... She was 
baptized by Mr. Deling, as y® Parish was 
in dispute between Doct B. & Mr. Mol- 
loy.” 

” My nephew Wm. Comerford was 
born y® 22¢ Sepr 1763, .... he was bap- 
tized by Far. Richt. Shee, as y® Parish 
was still in dispute.” 

*‘My niece Anne Murry was born ye 28" 
Aug. 1764. She was baptized next day 
by Doct: Burke, as y° disputes in y® Pa- 
rish still continued.” 

‘¢My nephew Edmond Comerford was 
born y* 1i™ Jan. 1767. He was bap- 
tized 5 days after by Far. M°Geniss, a 
Dominican friar, tho’ all disputes in 
y® Parish was over & MI: Molloy ap- 
pointed by y* Court of Rome parish 
priest, yet so much did the party spirit 
continue.” 

‘‘ My niece Anne Comerford was born 
ye 10" Feb. 1768, and was baptized y* 
16% by Mr" Peter Crea, coadjutor to Mr. 
Molloy.” 

‘*My niece Ellinor Comerford was 
born ye 19" Jan: 1773. She was bap- 
tized ye 234 by y¢ Rev? Mr. Molloy. Con- 
firmed by Dt Burke at S* James's.” 

A thin folio volume, being a collection 
of the official proceedings of the Congre- 
tion de Propaganda Fide in this case, 
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3. My daughter Mary Langton* was born y* 25" day of March 1707 
about 4 in y* morning in our house and christend y* next day by Doct’ Pa. 
Shee! her godfather Capt» John Nolan and Godmother my mother in law 


Cornelia Magrath. 


4, My daughter Cornelia Langtont was born y* 27" day of 7°" 1708 
about 10 of the Clock in the morning in our house, and was Christend 
by Doctor Patrick Shee ; her godfather was my brother in law Nicholas 
Ley and her godmother M™ Ann Lawles afs Bryan.’ 

5. My Son Peter Langton{ was born Saturday y* 18 of March 1709 
betwixt the hours of one & two in the morning in our house, and Chris- 
tened by Doctor Pa. Shee; his godfather my Coss". John Langton fitz 
Robert, & godmother my sister Anstace Langton. 


his acquaintance as well as family May y* almighty be merciful to him. ]§ 

* My s' daughter dyed of a lingering consumptive fever with a stitch & at the 
time we conceived good hopes of her she avoided a worm y? 17'* of March 1723 in 
the morning & dyed that night; the almighty bave mercy on her soul. 

+ My s3 daughter died y¢ 34 of May 1767 of a lingering illness of two years. 

+ My s¢ son Marryé¢ in Cadiz in Spain Mary Anne Clarke with y* approbation 
of his and her Relations ; ye Celebration was at y¢ Country seat of her uncle and his 
first Cousin Mr. Lawrence Ley on y« 28 of June 1747, New Stile; their Issue are 4 


they all Dyed pone 
(S¢ Peter Langton diced in Cordova 


¢ 8th Mar 1781 where they were banished 


to as Irish men and Koman Catholicks—he was a respectable man & much beloved 


by all Spaniards and Irish also].‘ 


printed at Rome, collated and indexed 
in the handwriting of Bishop de Burgo, 
and supplemented by some MS. copies of 
similar proceedings, written in De Bur- 
go’s hand, formed portion of the exten- 
sive library of the late Thomas Bibby, 
of Kilkenny, Esq. On his death, it, to- 
gether with other rare books, was re- 
moved to London byhis son, Mr. Thomas 
Bibby, and sold at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, in the spring of 
1863. This unique volume was pur- 
chased by Boone for the Library of the 
British Museum, at £18 10s. 

! This, no doubt, was the Dr. Patrick 
Shee who soon after was Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Ossory, and filled the see 
for some years. He was at this time 
parish priest of St. Patrick’s, Kilkenny. 
—See List of the Names of the Popish 
Parish Priests.” Dublin: 1705. 

2 This lady was the sister of James 
Bryan, Esq., of Jenkinstown, who re- 
presented the city of Kilkenny in King 
James’s Parliament, held in Dublin in 

6sY. Her husband, Waltcr Lawless, 


Esq., of Talbot's Inch, was high sheriff 
of the county of Kilkenny under hing 
James's Government. Their son, Pa- 
trick Lawless, entered the Spanish ser- 
vice, and attained to a high military 
command, with the Governorship of the 
Balearic Isles. 

3 The entry between crotchets above 
is in a later hand, apparently that of 
Jane, daughter of Silvester Langton, 
and cousin to Nicholas, whose death it 
records. A marginal note tothe copy of 
the manuscript in the possession of Capt. 
Langton, in that gentleman’s father’s 
handwriting, states of this Nicholas 
that ‘* He died in Cadiz the 7® August 
1779, and was buried in the family vault 
of the Church of the Women’s Hospital, 
purchased by his father-in-law, Mr. 
Laurence Carew, for all his descen- 
dants.” 

‘The remarks within crotchets are 
interpolated in a later hand, apparently 
that of Jane Langton. A marginal 
note, in the handwriting of Captain 
Langton’s father, in the older copy 
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6. My son Edmond Langton* was born Saturday y* 30" of June 1711 
at half an hour after Six in y* morning in our hous & was Christend y* 
same day by Doct’. Patrick Shee ; his godfather was my Nephew John Ley 
and godmother Margery Archer. 

7. My daughter Ann Langtont was born Sunday y* 10" of August 
1712 at a q’. past two in the Morning in our hous & was Christened y” 
11° by Doct’. Patrick Shee ; her Godfather my brother in Law James 
Archer & her godmother my sister Anne Ley. 

8. My daughter Rose Langtont was born wednesday y* 237 of X** 
1713 twixt y° hours of one & two in the morning in our house & was Chris- 
ten’d y° next day by Doctor Patrick Shee. Wer godfather my brother Mr. 
Nicholas Langton & her godmother my Coss". Mary Langton als Archer 
fitz Mark. 

9. My Son John Langton§ was born Munday y* 12" of 7* 1715 about 
y° hour of eight in y*° Evening in our house & was Christend wednesday 
y® 14" by Doctor Patrick Shee ; his godfather was my Cousin John Kelly 
& godmother Mrs. Catherine Nagle afs Comerford of Clonmell. 

10. My son William Langton|| was born Munday y* 18" of Feb. 1716 
betwixt y° hours of ten & eleven at night in our house and was Christend 
y° next day by Doc’. Pa. Shee. His godfather was my brother in law 
Martin Archer and his godmother Mrs. Honour Conway afs Bourk. 

11. My son John Langton{ was born on Wednesday y* 11" of March 
1718 about y* hour of 10 in the Morning in our house & was Christened 
y° Monday following by Doctor Patrick Shee ; his god father Mr. John 
Galbally of Dublin & his godmother Mrs. Margaret Ley als Butler, wife 
to my nephew John Ley. 


* My said son dyed of a malignant faver & Cold in the head y° 21 day of his 
sickness on Monday y* 16 X%er 1717; he was aboy of a sweet temper & countenance. 
I proposed him for a religious Life. 

+ My dear Sister dyed of a favour y® 234 October 1760, much and justly lamented 
by all her family & neighbours she is buried in our Monument of St. Johns. 

¢~ My s¢ Daughter departed this life on the first day of January 1731 after many 
tedious aylments being distempered from the time of her being wounded, but lastly 
by a malignant Palsie & favour may y* almighty be Merciful to her. 

§ My s¢ Son John dyed ye 12 January 1717 of a lingering favour which took 
him when we thought him past danger of the Small Pox. 

| My s* Brother dyed y® 29+ of 8° 1750 in Dublin & was brought to Kilkenny 
& buried in our Monument of St. John, much lamented by all who knew him as he 
was a sincere friend, just and honorable in all his dealings, on whose soul the Great 
God be mercifull. 

q My s*. Son dyed y* 8% of X*** following at his nurses of a lingering Favour. 


of the manuscript, makes a different ing died long before him. He left all 
statement, as follows :—‘‘ N. B.—He his fortune to his nephew, Edward 
died in Cordova during the expulsion Murphy, who had married Josepha 
of the English from Cadiz, in the year Langton, also his niece. He was buried 
1779, leaving no issue, histwo sons hav- _in the famous Cathedral of Cordova.”’ 

O 
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12. My Son Mathew Langton* was born in our hous on Friday y°® 5" 
of August 1720 about two of the Clock in y* morning & was Christened 
next day by Doctor Patrick Shee; his godfather my Coss" Mathew Ward 
and his godmother my mother in law Cornelia Magrath. 

13. My daughter Margaret Langtont was born in our house on Wed- 
nesday y° 16 of August 1721 twixt 9 & 10 at night & was Christened 
next day by Doct’. Patrick Shee ; her godfather my nephew John Clarke 
& her godmother my Coss". Ann Moor ais Archer. 


My son Nicholas Langton' Married in Cadiz of Spain Frances Carew 
Daughter to Mr. Laurence Carew aged about 17 years ; their Marriage 
Solemnized the first of 7°" 1736 Old Stile. 

1. My Grandson Michaell Laurence Joseph Langton} was born in the 


* My s‘ son dyed y® 


8 of January 1734. 


+ [She died? the 15 Febry 1774 in the house of Jane Langton’ of a dropsical 


complaint. ] 


{ [He departed this life on the 16». Jaly 1810 in his own house in Cadiz. ]}¢ 


1 Although carried on under the head 
of Nicholas fitz Michael (the Second), 
it will be seen that these entries are 
made by his father, Michael fitz Nicholas 
the Second. The son was in Spain, but 
his father continued the entries in the 
manuscript whenever he received a noti- 
fication of the birth of a grandchild. 

2 This entry between crotchets isina 
different handwriting from any other in 
the manuscript. Although not above 
stated, the Margaret Langton referred 
to was marriedto a Mr. Murphy. Inthe 
copy of the manuscript in the possession 
of Capt. Langton there is a subsequent 
entry, apparently made by or copied 
from a memorandum of Michael Lang- 
ton Fitz Nicholas the Second, stating :— 
‘‘My daughter Margaret Langton was 
marryed, in this house, to Mr. William 
Murphy, of Graigara, February y° 11‘ 
1745-6. My Grandson Edward Murphy 
was born the 7» June 1747.” There 
were several other children; but Ed- 
ward, the eldest, went to Spain, and be- 
came & prosperous merchant in Cadiz. 
He there married his cousin, Josepha 
Langton; and, having amassed a large 
fortune, returned to Ireland, and pur- 
chased the estate of Annaghs, near Ross, 
and the house and lands of Birchfield, 
near Kilkenny, besides a third property, 


situated in the county of Carlow. He 
had eight children, who all died under 
six years of age, except one son, Ed- 
ward J. Murphy, of Castle Annaghs ; 
and one daughter, Frances, who mar- 
ried Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq., and died 
at Caen, in Normandy, leaving five chil- 
dren, The son, Edward J. Murphy, be- 
came embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and lost the property acquired by his 
father, which was sold to pay his cre- 
ditors, he himself dying in the debtors’ 
prison, in London, in 1841. Mrs. Jose- 
pha Murphy, his widowed mother, died 
at Cadiz on the 16th October, 1826. 

3 Jane Langton was daughter to Silves- 
ter by his first wife. She never married, 
but was a notable, clever, and well- 
educated woman, and for many years 
after her father’s death carried on the 
business in the “Great Stone House” of 
the family, ultimately handing it over to 
her brothers-in-law, Messrs. Comerford 
and Murray. 

4 This entry is in the most modern 
handwriting to be found in the manu- 
script, and apparently was made by the 
late Mr. Michael Langton, of Danville. 
Michael Theobald fitz Michael, Captain 
Langton’s father, in his continuation of 
the entries im the older copy of the ma- 
nuscript now in the possession of the 
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house of his father Nicholas Langton in Cadiz in Spain y* 5 Day of July 
1737 old Stile his godfather Lawrence Carew his grandfather. 

2. My Grand daughter Eugenia Langton* was born in the house of 
her Father Nicholas Langton in Cadiz in Spain y* 4 of September 1738 
Old Stile; her godfather Lawrence Ley. 


* My said granddaughter dyed y° 8 February 1743 Old Stile. 


latter, writes thus of the death of Michael 
Laurence Joseph :— 

‘““My beloved Father died on the 16th 
of July, 1810, in his dwelling house in 
Cadiz, during the seige, of a dropsy 
brought on by extreme anxiety of mind 
occasioned by the misfortunes of his 
native country, to which he was most 
loyaly attached, and his tender uneasi- 
ness for the future fate of his family, of 
which he had always been a fond father 
and a zealous protector; and for the 
personal safety of those that were still 
under his care he had timely provided 
by sending them to England in February 
1809, but unwilling himself to depart 
from his native country while it re- 
mained free from the invasion of the 
French enemy, and independent under a 
Spanish patriotic government; altho’ 
he had resolved to quit it in the last 
extremity if the French proved success- 
ful in their attempt to take the town of 
Cadiz, rather than to submit to live un- 
der the yoke of the oppressors of his 
country. In his last illness, when he 
felt himself agravated a fortnight be- 
fore his death presuming that he would 
not recover, he took leave attectionately 
of his last surviving sister and other 
intimate friends & relations, forbiding 
from that time the entrance of his apart- 
ment to every body but his spiritual and 
temporal] attendants, devoting the re- 
mainder of his life solely to the awful 
preparation of his soul for eternity; 
foretelling on the morning of the last 
day of his life that he would not survive 
it, and accordingly breathed his soul 
into the hands of his creator at seven 
o'clock in the evening of the Festival of 
the Blessed Virgin under the appela- 
tion of Mount Carmel, on his very birth 
day, having completed 78 years. Thus 
closing with exemplary piety and per- 
tect Christian resignation the evening of 


a life adorned with the practice of every 
civil and religious virtue; possessing 
in a high degree the character of a most 
honorable, just, and upright man, having 
always been remarkable for his scru- 
pulous integrity, sagacious prudence, 
veneration for our holy religion, and 
contempt for all worldly honours and 
decorations that were not the reward of 
signal services to the state; having re- 
fused them when offered to himself, as 
he valued more the solid merit of a good 
fame which he deservedly acquired by 
his extreme punctuality in fulfilling all 
his engagements in every personal trans- 
action, and by complying with the duties 
of a an parent procuring a good and 
moral education to his children,....... 
The Body was interred in the burial 
ground of the ee of St. Josef ex- 
terior of the walls of Cadiz, at the right 
of the chapel, in the tomb No. 118, on 
the high row of the principal front in 
the ] 1th division, with his name and age 
and day of his death inscribed on the 
monument, and his soul rests I hope and 
trust, through the mercy of God, in 
eternal glory. My Father’s remains 
could not be deposited in the family 
vault belonging to us in the church of 
the Women’s Hospital in Cadiz, in con- 
sequence of an order from Government 
prohibiting, without distinction of class, 
rank or person, any burial to be effected 
within the town ever since the great 
plague that ravaged the whole province 
in 1800.” 

Mr. Michael Laurence Joseph Lang- 
ton had been twice married—first, in 
1758, to Maria Ellen Wadding, daughter 
to Gerard Wadding of Carrick-on-Suir, 
and Anastatia Murphy, of Kilkenny; se- 
condly, in 1766, to Marie, daughter of 
Thomas Dillon and his wife Marie Hussy, 
of Dublin. His son, Michael Theobald, 
who settled in England, has made this 
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3. My Grand Daughter Seraphina Langton* was born in the house of 
her Father Nich’. Langton in Cadiz y* 1 of April 174} Old Stile; her 


Godfather Nicholas Del Castillo. 


4. My Grandson Lawrence Gregory Langtont was born in Cadiz y* 
9 day of March 1742, New Stile; Christend y* 14 of same month ; his god 


father Mr. Michaell Hoar. 


5. My Grand Daughter Mary Langton{ was born in the house of her 
Father in Cadiz [10 May 1745 was married to Thom’. Walsh had a daugh- 


ter who died an Infant}, 


6. My Grand Son Peter Langton§ was born y* 2 October 1746 in the 
hous of his father in Cadiz; his godfather his uncle Peter Langton. 
7. Josepha Langton|| born in 1748. 


* [She Married Michael Suttin, alias de Sotto left 4 sons Redmond, Laurence 
Mich!. & Nicholas de Sotto & a daughter Frances married to an officer Miguil 


Mongaro. ]! 


+ My s4 Grand Son dyed at his fathers of a lingering Cough May 9% 1760. 


§ [He died an Infant 


married to Thom*, Fitzgerald. }? 


note of his own marriage, in continuation 
of the old family manuscript :— 

‘I was married on the 2lst day of 
November 1820, first in the Roman Ca- 
tholic chappel at Bath, by the Rev. Peter 
Baines, and immediately afterward, in 
conformity with the laws of the country, 
in the Parish Church of St. James, at 
Bath, by the Curate, Rev. Mr. Player, to 
Mary Ryan, eldest daughter of Jeremiah 
Ryan, Esq., and of Margaret Ryan, 
daughter of Joseph Burke, Esq., all re- 
sidents of the City of Waterford in Ire- 
land, where my wife was born the 28th 
May 1795; but her father was from the 
County of Kilkenny, and her Mother 
from the Queen’s County.” 

1 This is a subsequent entry, by 
Michael Langton, of Danville. In the 
older copy of the MS., Mr. Michael Theo- 
bald Langton made this marginal note 
at the name of his aunt Serephina :— 

“N.B., She died in Cadiz in the Month 
of August 1798 of a complicated dropsy 
of humours. She had been married to 
Don Miguel Sutton Conde de Clonard, 
from whom she had the following chil- 
dren, who all survived her, viz—a son, 
Don Raymundo de Soto—his father 


. fete died in S*. Lucar on the 28 August 1777. ]? 
2 
|| [Married to Edward Murphy; has a Son Edward Joseph & a Daughter Frances 


having altered the family name from 
Sutton to de Soto. This son, as eldest, 
inherited the title of Count of Clonard 
and he married the Marquesa de la 
Granada, from whom he had several 
children. A daughter Do Francisca 
de Soto, who married D*. Miguel Hun- 
garo, & they have had one son. A son, 
Db". Nicholas de Soto. A third son and 
fourth child D®. Miguel de Soto who was 
a professed Augustinian friar in the 
Convent of Regia, near Rota, and since 
passed toCarracas, in Spanish America.” 

2 These three entries were made at 
a comparatively recent period, by Mr. 
Michael Langton, of Danville. In ad- 
dition to the children of Nicholas Fitz 
Michael the Second above entered, there 
was another son, born subsequently, 
concerning whom the following record 
is made in the copy of the manuscript 
in the possession of Captain Langton :— 

“My Grandson Nicholas Joset Lang- 
ton was born the 13" April 1753, new 
stile, in the house of his father in Cadiz, 
Mr. Thomas Power was his Godfather. 
He was ordained secular Priest the 19% 
September 1779 & dyed the 16 January 
1806, in Puerto Real. R. I. P.” 
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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QuarTerRty Genera Meetinc, held at the Society’s Apartments, 
William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, July 6th, 1864. 


Tue Very Rev. Tut Dean or Ossory, President of the Society, 
in the Chair. 


The following new Members were elected :-— 


The Rev. Gorges Irvine, The Rectory, Castleblayney ; Edward 
Tipping, Esq., Bellurgan Park, Dundalk; and Travers Wright, 
Esq., Killincoole Castle, Castlebellingham: proposed by the Rev. 
G. H. Reade. 

Mrs. William Archdall, Castle Archdall, Enniskillen: pro- 
posed by the Rev. James Graves. 

Patrick Joseph Keenan, Esq., Chief of Inspection, National 
Board of Education, Marlborough-street, Dublin: proposed by Dr. 
Newell. 

Eugene Alfred Conwell, Esq., M.R.I.A.; Inspector, National 
Board of Education, Trim: proposed by G. V. Du Noyer, Esq. 

Robert Alexander, Esq., Bishop-street, Londonderry ; and 
John Little, Esq., Waterloo-place, Londonderry: proposed by 
A. G. ’Geoghegan, Esq. 

James Ryan, Esq., Foulksrath Castle, Jenkinstown: proposed 
by Mr. Prim. 

The Rev. James Graves said, that no doubt the Members of 
the Society present were aware, from the statements in the news- 
papers, of the outrage which had been committed a few weeks 
since, at Clonmacnoise, by the defacement of the sculptures on the 
ancient megalithic crosses, and the carved ornamentation of the 
doorways. Immediately on its occurrence reports had been for- 
warded to him on the subject, as Secretary of the Socicty, not only 
by the Rev. Charles A. Vignoles, himself a Member of their Society, 
who was rector of the parish, but also by the Rev. P. R. Young, 
the Roman Catholic curate. He had at once (as it seemed to him 
there was no time to be lost) taken a step for which he should now 
ask the sanction of the Society. He wrote to those gentlemen, in- 
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timating that, if they should be able to trace out the perpetrators 
of the outrage, the Society would see them borne harmless in all 
expenses; that it was important to take immediate legal advice, 
and that they should put themselves into communication at once 
with Thomas L. Cooke, Esq., Local Sessional Crown Solicitor 
for the King’s County, a zealous archeologist, and a Member of the 
Society. His suggestions had been promptly acted upon; and, 
fortunatcly, although the inhabitants generally of Clonmacnoise 
had been attending their respective places of worship, it being Sun- 
day at the time when the Vandalism was committed, two young 
persons, servants of a neighbouring farmer, had seen a man in 
the act of injuring the sculptures, so that their evidence was avail- 
able. ‘They stated the delinquent to be one of'a pleasure party, 
who had come from Birr to the ** Seven Churches ;” and it appeared 
that upon their being brought to Birr, for the purpose, they iden- 
tified, from amongst the excursionists of the day, a certain indivi- 
dual as that person. The case was investigated before the magistrates 
at Birr petty sessions, on Saturday last; and the result was, the 
sending of the accused for trial at the ensuing assizes. ‘The people of 
Birr seemed very indignant at the charge, and sought to retort it 
on the people of Clonmacnoise. It was very natural and gratify- 
ing to see the Birr people anxious to remove the stigma, if they 
could, from their community, of having amongst them a per- 
son capable of perpetrating such an act; but it was strange that 
they should allege that people had been suborned to lay the crime 
at their door. No one, of course, could have any wish that any 
one but the real wrongdoer, whoever he might be, should be 
punished; but, whether in this instance he might be punished or 
not, it was important that the prosecution should be instituted, and 
fully carried out, in order that a warning might be held out against 
the recurrence of such practices. 7 

Mr. Duffy said, of course the Members would be most happy 
to sanction the steps taken by Mr. Graves in the matter. It was 
most important that the matter should be investigated to the 
utmost. 

The Chairman observed that he also had had a letter from the 
Rev. C. Vignoles, in which he mentioned that the case had caused 
considerable interest, as @ prosecution of the kind was unprece- 
dented. 

Mr. Graves said, it was certainly the first prosecution brought 
under the act of Parliament, and it was time to make a beginning, 
in order that people might see what severe penalties attached to 
such conduct. This would be achieved whether a conviction took 
place or not; public attention would be drawn to the matter, and 
he hoped a stop would be put to doings of the kind. It would 
be creditable to the Kilkenny Archeological Society that it was 
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the first to take the field for the enforcement of a most salutary 
law, which would tend to protect national monuments from bar- 
barous defacement. Idle, thoughtless people, with mischievous 
propensities, were too much in the habit of battering the sculptures 
in every old churchyard and ruinous sacred building. The act 
under which this prosecution was instituted was intended to pro- 
tect all monuments, ancient and modern, from wanton as well as 
from malicious injury.' 

Dr. Barry Delany moved that the Rev. Mr. Graves should be 
empowered to disburse all necessary expenses in prosecuting the 
case to the extent which he (Mr. Graves) might consider the Society 
could afford; giving him full power to receive all contributions to- 
wards aiding in that object which any one might wish to give. 

Mr. Duffy was’happy to second the motion. Of course it was 
not against any individual the Society wished to proceed, but for 
a discovery and punishment of the offender, and the example of 
others. 

Mr. Prim felt sure that the Society would not be allowed to 
bear any large proportion of the expense. Sir William Wilde had 
already written to him, offering a subscription of £1; and no doubt 
others would willingly take part in the movement. The Royal Irish 
Academy ought to join; if it did not as a body, certainly several of 


its members would. 


1 On the occasion of the wanton injury 
done to the Portland Vase, in the British 
Museun, an act (the 8th & 9th Vict., 
cap. 44) was passed for the better pre- 
servation of public monuments. It was, 
however, soon found not to be compre- 
hensive enough, and its provisions were 
enlarged and re-enacted by the statute 
of 24 & 2) Vict., cap. 97, sec. 39. As 
it is most important that archeologists 
should be aware of the powers which 
this statute gives them for the preserva- 
tion of our national monuments, the pro- 
visions of the act, now for the first time 
put in force, are subjoined :— 

‘‘ Whosoever shall unlawfully and 
maliciously destroy or damage any book, 
manuscript, picture, print, statue, bust, 
or vase, or any other article or thing, 
kept for the purposes of art, science, or 
literature, or as an object of curiosity in 
any museum, gallery, cabinet, library, 
or other repository, which museum, 
gallery, cabinet, library, or other re- 
pository is either at all times, or 
from time to time, open for the ad- 
mission of the public, or of any conside- 
rablo number of persons to view the 


same, either by the permission of the 
proprietor thcreof, or by the payment of 
money before entering the same, or any 
picture, statue, monument, or other me- 
morial of the dead, painted glass, or 
other ornament or work of art, in any 
church, chapel, meeting-house, or other 
lace of divine worship, or in any build- 
ing belonging to the Queen, or to any 
county, riding, division, city, borough, 
poor law union, parish or place, or to 
any university or college, or hall of any 
university, or to any inn of court, or in 
any street, square, churchyard, burial 
ground, public garden or ground, or any 
statue or monument exposed to public 
view, or any ornament, railing, or fence 
surrounding such statue or monument, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable 
to be imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding six months, with or without 
hard labour, and if'a male under the age 
of sixteen years, with or without whip- 
ping ; provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be deemed to affect the right 
of any person to recover, by action at law, 
damages for the injury so committed.” 
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Dr. Delany asked whether anything could be done towards re- 
pairing the injury done to the sculptures? 

Mr. Graves said, both the Rev. Mr. Young and the Rev. Mr. 
Vignoles, separately writing to him, had used the same word in 
describing the injury—‘‘irreparable.” Mr. Cooke, also, had gone 
to Clonmacnoise to see for himself, and wrote, describing it as ‘ the 
great and wanton injury done to the sculptures.” ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Young had particularly remarked on the fact of such an outrage 
having been committed at the very time that the Kilkenny Archzo- 
logical Society had made arrangements, by means of special sub- 
scription set on foot for the purpose, to rebuild one of the richly 
sculptured arches which had fallen down, and the stones of which 
were all on the spot. Such a restoration as that could be made; 
but what reparation could be effected where sculptures were bat- 
tered away ? 

Mr. Duffy thought it was clearly a case for the Government to 
take up. It was a matter of national interest and national impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Prim observed, that the Government had taken one step 
in the recognition of archxology as of national importance. By 
the change recently made in the law of treasure-trove, and the un- 
dertaking that Government will fully remunerate all persons sup- 
plying for the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy all valuable 
relics of antiquity discovered throughout the country, this principle 
was established. ‘The protection of the ancient monuments and 
architectural remains existing in our time waa still more impor- 
tant. 

Mr. Duffy suggested that if General Sir Thomas A. Larcom, 
the Under Secretary of State, were communicated with, he had no 
doubt the crown counsel of the circuit would be instructed to act 
in the case. Sir Thomas Larcom’s appreciation of historical monu- 
ments was well known. 

The Very Rev. Chairman undertook to bring the matter under 
Sir Thomas Larcom’s attention by the next post. 

The motion of Dr. Delany was then unanimously agreed to, 
Mr. Graves being at liberty to supply the necessary funds, as even 
if the Crown took up the case, it would be right to instruct Mr. 
Cooke to take every proper step to have counsel fully informed 
and aided towards the proper conduct of the case. 

The consideration of Captain Hoare’s proposition with regard 
to the getting up ofa photographic album of the Members of the 
Society, which had been before the January mecting, was now 
resumed 3 and, after some discussion, it was resolved that the cartes 
of all Members forwarded to the Secretaries, accompanied by Is. in 
postage stamps, should be fixed in an album, the neccessary expense 
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of providing which this small contribution would serve to defray, 
the Members present considering that the outlay ought not to come 
from the general funds of the Society. 

An estimate of the probable cost of the necessary repairs at the 
ancient castle of Kells was sent in by Mr. G. M‘Mullen, who had 
been requested to do so by the Secretaries. However, as it would 
be desirable to ascertain what might be the necessary additional ex- 
penditure for works of reparation at Kells’ Priory as well, it was 
determined to defer the consideration of the subject till a future 
meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Prim read a letter from Colonel William O’Shee, of Pon- 
toise, France, representative of the old family of Shee of Kilkenny, 
returning thanks for his election as an honorary Member of the 
Society at its last meeting. Colonel O’Shee stated that he would 
endeavour to show his sense of the compliment conferred or him by 
doing all in his power to advance the objects of the Society ; and for 
that purpose, for the present he begged leave to send a map of the 
city of Kilkenny, copied from the Down Survey Maps in the Im- 
perial Library, Paris. 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


ae Kent Archeological Society: ‘*‘ Archeologia Cantiana,’ 
Vol. V. 

By the Sussex Archzological Society : ‘‘ Sussex Archeolo- 
gical Collections,” Vol. XVI. 

By the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire: their 
‘s Transactions,” new series, Vol. III. 

By the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Society: 
their ‘* Magazine,” No. 24. 

By the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : 
their “Journal,” Nos. 80 and 81. 

By the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society: their 
‘Original Papers,” Vol. VI., part 4. 

By the Society of Antiquaries of London: their ‘* Proceed- 
ings,” second scries, Vol. I., No. 8, and Vol. II., Nos. 1 to 5, in- 
clusive. 

By the Royal Institution of Cornwall: their “ Journal” for 
March, 1864. 

By the British Archeological Association : their “ Journal” 
for June and September, 1864. 

By the Cambrian Archeological Association: ‘* Archzologia 
Cambrensis,” third scrics, No. 39. 

By the Author: “On the So-called Ring-money.” By Wil- 
liam Bell, Esq., Ph. D. 

By the Author: ‘*A History of the Channa-Rory or Rudri- 
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cians, Descendants of Roderick the Great, Monarch of Ireland,” 
forming Part 1 of “ Irish Family History.” By Richard F. Cron- 
nelly, Esq. 

By the Author: ‘*Memoir of Alexander Henry Rhind, of 
Sibster.” By John Stuart, Esq., Secretary of the Society ‘of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland. 

By the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker : ‘¢ Faulkner’s Dublin Jour- 
nal,” Nos. 2647, 2650, 2663, 2672, and 2674, all of the year 1752. 

By Mr. F. Spong, Carlow : a brass Dutch tobacco box, of the 
period of William III., and two silver pennies of Edward I., found 
in his locality. 

By Mr. 5 . F. Lynch, Architect, Carlow: a fine bronze celt, of 
the class termed by Sir William Wilde, ‘ side-socketed palstaves,” 
figured in the Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy, page 391. 

By Mr. Rowe, Carlow : a silver penny of Edward I.; a gun- 
money shilling of James II., coined in November, 1689. Also an 
admirable photograph of Carlow Castle, from a different point of 
view from that which he had sent to a former meeting ; and*two 
views of Burton Hall, before its recent re-edification. 

By John Butler, Esq., Maiden Hall: a rare copper jetton, 
found on the lands of Anamult. 

By Mr. John Kelly, High-street, Kilkenny : an ancient copper 
buckle, with iron tongue, found in making some alterations in the 
old Elizabethan house in which he lives, originally erected by Henry 
Shee, one of the first aldermen of Kilkenny, under the Charter of 
James I. 

By Mr. John Hogan, Kilkenny: a rubbing of an ancient 
coffin-shaped tombstone, in Kilmacow churchyard, bearing an in- 
terlaced cross, and the following inscription in black letter :— 


Thns done bi eDmonde butler and bi Katrin b hys Myf anno d meeeee lit. 


By Maurice Lenihan, Esq., Limerick : a rubbing from Lime- 
rick Cathedral, described in the following paper :— 


‘“* Among the many objects of antiquarian interest with which the 
historic Cathedral of St. Mary’s at Limerick is crowded, there is not one 
of them that has challenged so much attention as the tombstone of Gal- 
fridus or Geoffrey Arthur, who had been Treasurer of the Cathedral, and 
who died A. D. 1519. He was a member of a remarkable family, which 
had been closely identified for very many ages with the ecclesiastical, the 
corporate, the professional, the mercantile, and the parliamentary his- 
tory of Limerick, in which, according to the Arthur MSS. in my posses- 
sion, the family have held a high position since early in the 12th century. 
Dr. Thomas Arthur, the writer of the MSS. was the friend of Sir James 
Ware, of Archbishop Ussher, and many of the eminent men of the seven- 
teenth century. His MSS. are full of important matter relative to the 
city of which he was an ornament, and to the great men with whom he 
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came in contact ; and I have drawn copiously on them for my forthcom- 
ing History of Limerick. With respect to the tomb of Galfridus, or 
Geoffrey Arthur, it was originally placed in the wall of the chapter room 
of the cathedral. In 1862, however, it was removed from its old place, 
during certain alterations and restorations. It is to be regretted that any 
change should have been made in the position of the monuments—such at 
least as those of Arthur, of John Ffox, and of Andrew Creagh, each of 
whom was a dignitary of St. Mary’s, and each of whom had a curious 
tombstone. This Arthur monument is now located in the wall of the 
north transept, and close by it is that of Dean John Ffox, who, however, 
is not mentioned in the records, or in Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Ecclesize Hibernie,” 
as having occupied any station in the cathedral Ffox’s tombstone is 
about the same size as that of Arthur; but it is not so puzzling, so elabo- 
rate, or so curious. Both tombstones are fashioned of limestone, now 
black with age. The carving on that of Arthur may be judged of from 
the rubbing which I have taken of it within the last few months, and of 
which the engraving prepared for the Society’s ‘Journal’ is a perfect fac 
simile. The inscription had been for a very long period of time a com- 
plete mystery to all sorts of persons. Scholars, antiquaries, &c., were at a 
loss what to make of it. To prove this the more clearly, I may remark 
that in the first edition of Ferrar’s ‘ History of Limerick’ (1767), though 
the inscription is strangely called ‘a curious plain,’ one ‘ which very few 
gentlemen can make perfect as tt 73 greatly abbreviated and cut in old English 
character, Ferrar made an effort to copy it, but it was a very lamentable 
failure on his part. Here it is :— 


‘Hic jace3 in tumuli fundo 
Galfid3 
An. Dni. MDXIXx.’ 


Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the absence of all knowledge of the 
inscription than the above. In his second edition Ferrar endeavours to 
mend his hand, and he states that it is an old inscription in ‘ Monkish 
verse,’ and greatly ‘abbreviated,’ and he gives it as follows :— 


‘Hic jacet in tumuli fundo 
Sublatus a mundo, 
Galfridus Arthurie 
Thesaurarius quondam istius ecclesie 
Decima sexta luce Maia 


Requicscat in pace perpetua. 
A. D. 1519.’ 


‘One is nearly as bad as the other, if in point of fact the mirepresen- 
tation in the latter of the character of the numerals is not the gravest 
error into which Ferrar fell. He adds—‘ There is another line on the stone 
relative to singing requiems for his sou], but antiquarians are not agreed 
as to his explanation of it.” Thus was the subject treated a century ago; 
and thus did it remain until A. D. 1827, when Fitzgerald and Macgregor, 
authors of another history of Limerick, made an attempt to describe and 
decipher the inscription, and to give to their readers a translation of it. 
They did the latter in very poor verse, scarcely a line in which tells in 
reality what the inscription truly means, ‘The ‘ Latin original,’ as given 
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by Fitzgerald and Macgregor, is copied by Dr. Cotton into the first edi- 
tion of his ‘ Fasti’ (1847). 
‘“‘ This is Fitzgerald’s ‘ Latin and translation :?-— 


‘ Hic jacet in tumuli fundo, 
Sublatus a mundo, 
Galfridus Arthurie, 
Thesaurarius quondam istius ecclesiz 
Decima sexta luce Maya 
Requiescet in pace perpetua, 
Anno crucifixi Domini, 
Millesimo quingento decimo nono 
Tu tubis sic octavum cane 
Que hic dice octo precum Eanz.’ 


Which has been translated with more literal exactness than poetic fire: — 


‘*Entomb’d here lies Geffry Arthur, 
This same Church’s late Treasurer; 
From this world translated in May, 
On the morn of the sixteenth day ; 
The Fifteen Hundred Nineteenth year 
Of our crucified Saviour, 

Rests in perpetual peace. 

Do thou incite the solemn train, 

And with the doleful trumps proclaim, 
Eight times this mournful story; 
Then to Eana oblation make 

Of eight prayers for the sake 

Of his soul in Purgatory. 


‘‘In the second edition of Dr. Cotton’s most useful and interesting 
work, the ‘ original’ is given as it was transcribed, and contributed to Dr. 
Cotton by the Rev. Arthur W. Edwards, who had been attached to the 
Cathedral some years ago, and who, according to Dr. Cotton, ‘has made 
all plain with the exception of one, or at most two words.’ In order to 
make so debated and misrepresented, and, as it has become, so important 
an inscription, quite plain, it was suggested to me by the Rev. James 
Graves, the Secretary of our Society, and Editor of its ‘ Journal,’ to make 


LAG tetumlrTiido CH laroautinn 
ani mosey im be rh 
r 
Paine 


Aarti CEBCANEDINC Oe SS ae 


_ the rubbing which is herewith presented, and from which the accurate 
engraving here given is cut. I feel obliged for the opportunity that has 
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been afforded me, of aiding to throw light on a subject which for a very 
long period has been a serious puzzle to many. The true version of the in- 
scription with its contractions expanded is as follows:— 


** Hic jacet in tumuli fundo sublatus a mundo 
Galfridus Arture thesaurarius quondam istius ecclesiz 
xvi. luce maya requievit in pace perpetua. 

Anno crucifixi domini 1519. 
Tu transiens cave qui hic dices pater et ave. 


‘Jt is unnecessary further to dwell on this matter, except to state that 
antiquaries, as well as others, often make mistakes; and that historians such 
as Ferrar, and Fitzgerald and Macgregor, when alluding to the subject 
of Geoffrey Arthur’s tomb, should have been better acquainted than they 
appear to have been with an inscription on which the first-named evi- 
dently blundered very much, and the latter quite as much as the first. 
The following is the literal translation :— 

‘‘Here lies in the bottom of the tomb, removed from the world, 
Geoffrey Arture, formerly Treasurer of this Church. He rested in per- 
petual peace on the 16th day of May, in the year of the Crucified Lord 
1519. You who pass by take heed that you here say a Pater and Ave.” 


By John Cooper Shaw, Esq., Ardnehue, near Carlow: a col- 
lection of stone, bone, iron, and fictile antiques, which were described 
in the following report on the subject, sent in by Robert Malcom- 
a Esq., the Honorary Local Secretary of the Society for that 

istrict :— 


“On the part of John Cooper Shaw, Esq., of Ardnehue Lodge, in the 
county of Carlow, I send for exhibition a number of antiquities recently 
discovered under the following circumstances. 

‘* Ardnehue is situate in the parish of Killerrig in the barony and 
county of Carlow, and is distant about three miles from the county town, 
on the road leading from it to Hacketstown, and is on the estate of the 
representatives of the late Lord Downes. Early in the spring of the pre- 
sent year, Mr. Shaw, whilst searching for limestone gravel on a field upon 
his farm next adjoining his residence, at Ardnehue, observed at a particular 
spot, where the surface had been removed, that the subsoil was ofa darker, 
richer and softer description than the surrounding earth, with occasional 
fragments of bones presenting themselves. Mr. Shaw was induced to un- 
dertake the excavation of the loamy soil there discovered, and in the pro- 
secution of that work it was found that this stratum filled what had 
evidently been a trench or series of trenches of irregular curved shape, 
with occasional offshoots of minor extent. The soil or earth which has 
been removed from this deposit is calculated by Mr. Shaw to have 
amounted to six or seven hundred cartloads, the whole having been found 
interspersed with animal bones to a considerable extent. These were 
carefully picked and laid aside ; and a number of them having been sub- 
mitted to the anatomical observation of Mr. William Pallin, V.S., of 
Carlow, the following report was obtained from that gentleman :— 

‘** The bones, which consisted of the remains of oxen, sheep, pigs, and 
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goats, were principally composed of broken fragments of the articular ends 
of the bones of the extremities, with the remains of several crania, all more 
or less injured, and in most cases having only one horn, the other having 
been broken off close to the root. <A fractured depression in the centre 
of the forehead denoted that death was produced by a blow from some 
heavy instrument. From the size of the head, the breed to which they 
belonged must have been very large, more particularly that of the oxen, 
With a strong, wide, frontal bone, and straight projecting horns; and in 
some instances the teeth remained perfect, which was well seen in the 
sheep and pig, proving that the animal was in each case fully grown. 

**¢'T'he bones belonging to the oxen were principally the ends of 
femurs, fore and hind cannon bones, and a few vertebra; those of the 
sheep were principally ribs and bones of the extremities; and those of the 
pig upper and lower jaw bones. ‘There were also two coffin or fout bones 
belonging to a small horse, but which, from their difference in size, must 
have been from different animals. Although the bones must have been 
under ground for centuries, they were in perfect preservation, which pro- 
bably depended on the antiseptic properties of the earth around them.’ 

“The earth or soil excavated has been used by Mr. Shaw as a manure, 
with the best results. A portion of it has been analyzed by Robert Gal- 
loway, Esq., Professor of Practical Chemistry, Museum of Irish Industry, 
Dublin, who writes as follows :— 

‘“‘«] have examined the earth you left with me. It contains of valua- 
ble substances, phosphates of iron and alumina, bone earth, and nitrogenous 
matter in the following quantities in every one hundred parts of the 
earth :— 


Phosphate of iron and alumina, . . 3°58 
Boneearth, . ... .... .« Idd 
Nitrogen in organic matter, . . . 0-09 


1-1 of ammonia, or 4°82 of sulphate of ammonia. According to the 
chemical valuation, it is worth about 9s. per ton.’ 

** Besides the bones of the quadrupeds indicated by Mr. Pallin, the 
skull of a dog, and the remains of fowl were discovered. No human re- 
mains, however, were met with, save the under jaw und teeth of a skele- 
ton; but this was not found in such proximity with the other bones, or 
in such a position as to lead Mr. Shaw to think that it was in any way 
connected with the ‘kitchen middeén’ in question, but is rather supposed 
to have been accidentally brought there in the process of tillage or manur- 
ing the farm, as an adjoining field is reported to have been, in very distant 
times, the site of a burial ground. In addition to these bones (of which 
an average specimen of the different sorts is sent for exhibition) in the 
removal of the soil from the trenches or cavities, which at some points de- 
scended to a depth of eight or ten feet below the surtace of the field, and 
measured in breadth from one or two to five or six feet, four out of the 
seven stone celts forwarded by Mr. Shaw were discovered. These I have 
ticketed and numbered, respectively, 1,2, 3,and 4. Two of them, I fancy, 
will be pronounced by the Society to be unique in shape and appearance— 
the large flat stone implement with the circular extremity, rough sides, 
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and polished edges,! measuring 104 inches by 3, and one inch thick 
(No. 1); and the perfectly lozenge-shaped celt, or hammer,* measuring 104 
inches long, by 3 inches across the lozenge, and 14 inches in thickness? 
(No. 2); all of them are evidently of the rudest and most primitive 
age, and each of a different description of stone, though I am not mine- 
rulogist enough to determine their precise composition or lithological 
characters. At the bottom of the trench, in two or three distinct places, 
stones were found in such a position, and such unmistakeable traces of 
charcoal, or wood ashes were discerned, with here and there a ‘ clinker,’ 
as to leave no doubt they had formed fireplaces. The disjointed remains 
of a quern, or hand-mill, were discovered, consisting of the upper stone 
or convex muller of a grain rubber, exactly such as is figured in Wilde’s 
‘Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy’ (Stone, Earthen, and Vegetable 
Materiuls), page 104, fig. 82, No. 2. ‘Iwo or three bone pins, or bodkins, 
also turned up in the excavation ; and the fragment of a two-sided hand 
comb (No. 5), found about two feet from the surface, is sent by Mr. Shaw, 
with one of the bone pins. The bodkin (No. 6) measures 34 inches, is 
sharp-pointed, and polished, with a flat head pierced, having a hole 
for the probable purpose of its employment as a needle. Some rusted 
iron remains were found. One of these—probably a meat hook—is in- 
cluded in the articles sent (No. 7), but it has been renewed in the forge 
since its discovery. A small curiously shaped iron knife blade (No. 8) 
isalso forwarded. Itis two inches long in the blade, and 2-8th in the tang.® 

‘“ Such are, I believe, the only remnants of the rude arts of past ages 
which have as yet been discovered in these ‘ diggings.? Much more of 
the soil remains for future removal; and Mr. Shaw, who purposes con- 
tinuing his explorations after harvest, will husband any further disco- 
veries as carefully and thoughtfully as he has already done. 

‘* There was nothing in the surface or appearance of the field to indi- 
cate the existence of this ‘kitchen-midden.’ No mound, rath, or em- 
bankment can be traced, from observation or tradition, as having ever 
existed on the spot, which is situated on the gentle and natural slope of 
a hill, in a field which has been in cultivation apparently for ages. 

‘The stone celts marked respectively A, B, and C, and the portion 
of a sword scabbard with gold casing, marked D were found in different 
parts of the adjoining land, by Mr. Shaw.” 


Mr. Prim said that, in addition to the remains exhibited by Mr. 
Shaw, and so interestingly described by Mr. Malcomson, he had to 
present, on the part of Mr. Frederick Spong, of Carlow, a skull of 
the Dos longifrons, or extinct Irish cow, and a specimen of the black 


1 This celt-shaped stone, which is faith- 
fully represented on the accompanying 

late, fig. J, has all the appearance of 
braving been grasped in the hand for use, 
hence the edges polished from constant 
handling. It may have served for crush- 
ing or shelling corn or peas, as its flat 
end is blunt, and shows marks of wear 
and tear when used as a pounding in- 
strument.— Ep. 


2 This stone hammer (see accompany- 
ing plate, fig. 2) would serve most 
admirably to fell the oxen, the perfora- 
tions in the heads of which may have been 
made by it, or a similar weapon.—Ep. 

3 This seems to have been a penknife. 
The comb alluded to is exactly similar 
to those found in the rath of Dunbel, 
county of Kilkenny, and also in Saxon 
cemeteries. —Ep. 
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earth analyzed by Professor Galloway; as well as, from himself, 
some fragments of fictile ware picked up at the Ardnehue ‘ dig- 
gings.” ‘Dhey were indebted to Mr. Spong for the earliest intel- 
ligence of the discovery made by Mr. Shaw, who had informed him 
of the fact in order to have his opinion as to the value of the rich 
earth found, as a manure; and Mr. Spong had at once sugye-ted 
the propriety of having the workmen instructed to watch carefully 
for any remains in the v way of implements or ornaments of primeval 
times, which might be expected to turn up in the excavations. It 
appeared that there had been eighteen heads of oxen, all of the same 
character, found amongst the deposit of bones, each of which, ex- 
cept two, had the frontal bone broken in, in the process of slaugh- 
tering. The only two skulls preserved were those unbroken, one of 
which Mr. Shaw had sent to Dublin, and the other Mr. Spong had 
obtained for the Society; the sixteen broken skulls, having been 
laid aside in the ficld, were carricd off and disposed of by a rav-and- 
bone man, without Mr. Shaw’s knowledge. He (Mr. Prim) had 
recently visited Ardnehue, guided by Mr. Spong, but had very little 
indeed to add to the clear and interesting description of the loca- 
lity and discoveries made there, supplied by Mr. Maleomson. Mr. 
Shaw was from home on the occasion ; but full information had been 
given him on the spot by a very intelligent man, who had been en- 
gaged as a labourer in the operations. LHe described seven or eight 
hearths as having been found, each formed by a ring of large stones, 
the centre being filled with ‘charcoal ; and some “clinkers” were 
found in the charcoal. At that time he (Mr. Prim) had heard no- 
thing of the discovery of any iron implements ; but the presence of 
the clinkers,” which he saw amongst the debris, suggested an in- 
quiry on this subject, and alao as to whether no articles of bronze 
had been found. ‘Lhe man referred to assured him that neither 
one nor the other had turned up; but, as it was now seen iron 
things had been obtained, there was very little doubt that Mr. 
Shaw would, in continuing the excavations hereafter, if he would 
have the matter carefully looked to, find bronze implements also. 
The few bits of coarse clay pottery which he (Mr. Prim) now laid 
before the meeting, he found amongst the heaps of clay which had 
been thrown up from the trenches; and one of them (see Plate 
facing p. 119, fig. 3), evidently belonzed to a globular vessel, of 
somewhat classical shape, giving across the rim, when perfect, a 
diameter of eleven inches. In reply to his inquiries on the spot, he 
was told that no fictile vessel in an unbroken state had been lighted 
on. The fragments seemed to be of native manufacture, as the clay 
of which they were formed was thickly interspersed with particles 
of mica, the result of the disintegration of the granite rocks of the 
county Carlow. The “ corn-rubber” found seemed to be thetop stone 
of a very early quern, as it had an orifice in its lower surface, for 
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the insertion of the mill rind, on which it turned; but there cer- 
tainly was no hole on the upper surface for the insertion of a handle 
whereby a rotatory motion might be given. It was exactly a foot 
in diameter, and broken into two pieces across the centre. It was 
worthy of remark that amongst the bones found at Ardnehue, those 
which usually contain marrow were several of them broken, evidently 
for the purpose of its extraction. He had found in the debris frag- 
ments of a rounded flag, about eighteen inches in diameter, with 
marks of fire upon it, indicating all the appearances of having been 
used as a griddle. 

The Rev. James Graves said that the importance of Mr. Mal- 
comson’s communication was undeniable. Mr. Malcomson has 
used with propriety the term of ‘‘ kitchen-midden,” or refuse heap, 
recently introduced by the Danish antiquaries. He (Mr. Graves) 
was at first of opinion that this deposit at Ardnehue might be re- 
ferred to the extreme antiquity attributed to those Northern “ refuse 
heaps ;” but the occurrence of iron implements, the comb, and the 
prevalence of ‘clinkers,” or the slag of iron smelting, showed that 
the deposit belonged to a more recent period ; it was probably the 
site of some great Gaedhilic encampment of ancient times. The 
absence of entrenchments forbade its being the refuse of a stated 
dwelling-place like that found in the county of Kilkenny, at Dun- 
bel, the results of the exploration of which formed the most inte- 
resting feature of the Socicty’s Museum. He had no doubt that 
an equally important collection would result from the preservation 
of all objects found at Ardnehue. On consulting the records of the 
Ordnance Survey, in the Phoenix Park, he found that the late Dr. 
O'Donovan had interpreted the name of Ardnehue as meaning 
“the height of the cave.” It remained to be seen whether any 
cave might yet be discovered there; at all events, it was worth 
searching for. 

Mr. Graves added that, as that subject was attracting considera- 
ble attention at present, he might mention that he had received a 
communication relative to a similar, but perhaps older, and still un- 
explored refuse heap at Bannow, in the county of Wexford. The 
following was a letter received by him from a Member of the Society, 


the Rev. John Lymbery, of Fethard Castle :— 


‘Are you aware of the large deposit of bones, &c., on Clare Island, 
near Bannow? As far as I can judge, it is one of those ‘ kitchen-mid- 
dens,’ as they call them. I think it would be well worth investigating. 
There is a growth of about a foot of vegetable mould over it, which may 
afford some clue as to the period at which this deposit was made. You 
can see ‘Clare Island’ on one of the Ordnance maps, between Bannow 
Island and the old church; it lay in the former channel by which the 
tide passed, but is now no longer an ‘island. It is about thirty yards 
long, and is nearly covered, as far as I can see, by this kitchen refuse, 
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which is about a foot deep. Inever heard of it until a few weeks ago, as 
I was walking there with a friend, when he mentioned its existence, 
thinking it a proof of the vigilance of the sanatory commissioners of those 
days, who had the relics of the food conveyed to such a distance from the 
now extinct town. On going there, I was really surprised to see such an 
accumulation of bones and skulls. The island, having been washed away 
by the action of the sea, is much smaller than it had been, as the very 
centre of the ‘kitchen-midden’ is exposed to view at the top of the little 
cliff, which is six or seven feet high; so that it might be easily, at least 
partially, investigated without removing the soil on the surtace of the 
island. Should it be, as you conjecture, of such remote antiquity, few 
things of the kind would be more interesting. I doubt, however, that 
the bones are sufliciently decayed to warrant this conclusion. Another 
circumstance should be mentioned—that there is a large quantity of 
oyster shells; and our idea here is, that there were no oysters in Bannow 
Bay, until a cargo was conveyed there by one of the Colcloughs, as you 
may see that Mr. Leigh, of Rosegarland, mentions, in his account of the 
county Wexford, in the Society’s ‘Journal.’ The bones are mostly those 
of cows, and are all broken to remove, apparently, the marrow; and some 
smaller, of deer I believe. It would be a pity to have this deposit removed 
without the presence of some scientific person: were the farmer who holds 
the Jand but aware of its value as manure, I fear it would soon be dispersed 
widely enough.” 


Mr. Graves observed that it seemed probable the formation of 
this refuse heap, so well described by Mr. Lymbery, was long an- 
terior to the foundation of the now extinct town of Bannow. The 
channel in which it stood, and which formed the cliiet entrance to 
Bannow Bay in times far remote, had been silted up from time imme- 
morial; hence the washing away of the island, which must have 
taken a considerable tine to accomplish, must have occurred long 
before the foundation of the town of Bannow by the Anglo-Nor- 
mans. This refuse heap most probably belonged to a very early 
period, and would be well worthy of examination. 

Mr. A. G.’Geoghegan sent rubbings of an ogham on a granite 
boulder in the townland of Corrody, parish of Glendermot, county 
of Londonderry. ‘The boulder is a broken one, and has been re- 
moved from its original site in the middle of a field, and is now 
placed in the adjacent clay bank which forms the fence. ‘The cha- 
racters, although suffering from long exposure, and the fleasg, are 
distinctly and plainly traceable. ‘The upper part of the boulder 
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is broken off, and in the hollow there are some characters ; but un- 
fortunately these had since his first visit been defaced, so as to pre- 
vent a satisfactory rubbing being taken of tbem. ‘The entire inscrip- 
tion, as now decipherable, appeared pretty much as above 
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Mr. Bold forwarded photographs and accounts of the following 
articles :— 

No. 1. Large triangular, flat-sided, water-worn stone; greatest 
length, 54 inches; greatest breadth, 53 inches, and 14 inch thick, 
having circular slanting cavities drilled nearly opposite each face! — 
found by Morgan Coll, of Cor, in the winter of 1848, when de- 
molishing the foundation of the little fort of Liss Corr, where he 
also found seven squared and perfectly plain lumps of silver, like 
large dice, about an inch on each face, which were unfortunately 
sold afterwards, in the summer of 1849, toa pedlar. Mr. Bold 
suggests that those pieces of silver may have been used in a game 
which even in the present day is practised by girls, in various 
localities, by holding small pebbles in the palm, and then throwing 
up and catching on the back of the hand and fingers extended. 
This game is played by the girls in the Isle of Wight, using nine 
or’seven knuckle joint bones from a leg of mutton; and as Casar 
tells us that the Isle of Wight was inhabited by the Nervii, it is 
probable that it is originally a Celtic, if not an Eastern, game. In 
the county of Waterford, and about Youghal, the girls play it 
with sevex pebbles, where it 13 called jack stones. In the Isle of 
Wight it is called nine bones, no matter what is the number used. 
The parties playing invariably sit on the ground; and when one 
misses, the other tries. Jt 7s always played by girls. The finding 
of this triangular stone with the pieces of silver would sugvest 
some connexion between them. However, the pieces of silver may 
also have been used for money in the remote age from which the 
fort of Liss Cor dates its erection. 

No. 2. A dun-coloured stone celt (imperfect); dimensions, 22 
inches long by 1,4, inches broad; found this spring by Shamus 
Dunlavey, on the Dhingle bank at the mouth of the Gweebarrow 
River, opposite the mouth of the ford, and about 350 yards below 
the fort of Liss Cor. 

No. 3. Large broken-pointed white flint celt or spear head, 
3 inches long by 1 inch broad; found this spring by Dominick 
M‘Swine, of Cor, when tilling the ground, within the fine large 
triple-ditched fort of Dun Brennan, which commands Liss Cor, 
equidistant between this and the River Gweebarrow. Liss Cor 
again commands the north side of the ford of A’churry, crossing 
the mouth of Gweebarrow from Mauss, now a ferry, but still pass- 
able for man and beast during ebb water and spring tides. 

The places of’ these finds are all situate in the townland of Cor, 
barony of Boylach, and county of Donegal. 

Mr. ’Geoghegan, in connexion with Mr. Bold’s paper, begged to 
furnish an extract from Mr. St. John’s work on the ‘*Manners and 


1 See a similar stone described, vol. iii., new series, p. 219. 
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Customs of Ancient Greece,” which proved that the eames was a clas- 
sical one, and was called by the ancients ‘* Pentalitha”: 


‘‘Some of the sports were peculiar to the female sex, as the pentalitha, 
which is still played by girls in some remote provinces of our island, 
and is called danéies. The whole apparatus of the game consists in 
five astragals,—knuckle bones, pebbles, or little balls,—which, gathered 
up rapidly, were thrown into the air, and attempted to be caught in fall- 
ing on the back of the hand, or between the slightly spread fingers. If 
any fell, it was allowable to pick them up, provided this were done with 
the fingers of the same hand on which the other astragals rested. The 
girls of France, according to Bulenger, still amuse themselves with the 
pentalitha, playing with five little gluss balls. 

“The Himantiliginos, ‘pricking the garter,’ in Ireland ‘ pricking the 
loop,’ was really an ingenious amusement. It consisted in doubling a 
thong, and twisting it into numerous labyrinthine folds, which done, 
the other party put the end of a peg into the midst in search of the point 
of duplication. If he missed the mark, the thong unwound without en- 
tangling the peg; but if he dropped it into the right ring, his peg was 
caught and the game won. LHemestertius supposes the Gordian knot to 
have been nothing but a variety of the Himantiliginos / P?—“ Manners and 
Customs of Ancient Greece,” by J. A. St. John, vol. i., p. 160. 


Mr. Graves laid on the table a number of beautiful photographs, 
exhibiting various views and details of the Abbey of Jerpoint; the 
Priory of Kells; and the old church, round tower, and cross of 
Kilree, which were executed, and presented to the Society by Mr. 
Charles Budds, Tyonastewns 

Mr. Prim exhibited two very interesting photographs, most 
admirably executed by Mr. St. George Geary, Patrick-street, for 
the Society. ‘They represented St. Patrick’s Gate, the last re- 
maining of the old mural * ports” of Kilkenny ; and a view of the 
Cathedral and Round ‘lower of St. Canice, with the main street 
of Irishtown, as seen from Watergate-bridge. 

The Very Rev. President exhibited a small i ivory hand, mounted 
on a cane, familiarly known in former times as a ‘ scratch back.” 
The President stated that he remembered, when a young lad, 
having scen it used, in the best society, in Portarlington. 

The Rev. John ‘0 Hanlon sent the following, in continuation of 
his former valuable papers on the same subject :— 

‘‘In proceeding with a description of MS. materials connected with the 
province of Munster, found in the Irish Ordnance Survey Otlice, the fol- 
lowing are the heads of subjects, as taken trom the Catalogue of the To- 
pographical Collection for Tipperary :—I. Inquisitions, four volumes; 
index to ditto, one volume.! II. Names from Down Survey and Book of 
Survey and Distribution.—(See Munster, Volume iii.) III. Extracts, three 
volumes ;? rough Index of Places to Irish part, not arranged. IV. Let- 


1 These volumes are now preserved 3 These volumes are now preserved 


in the Royal Irish Academy. in the Royal Irish Academy. The rough 
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ters, three volumes.’ V. Orthography Letters, one volume, included in 
Memorandums. VI. Name Books, 234. VII. Barony and Parish Book, 
one volume. VIII. Memorandums, including Orthography Letters, two 
volumes. IX. County Index to names on Ordnance Maps, two volumes. 
X. Memoir Papers. (See detailed list annexed.) XI. Sketches of anti- 
quities, 199.* 

‘I, With regard to the four volumes of Inquisitions’ and their index, 
I may refer the reader to the (note 2, p. 102) vol. u., new series, 1858, 
of this Society’s Transactions, where the contents of these volumes are 
already described, when classed with the Common Place Books. The five 
detached volumes are now strongly bound in three volumes, and in the 
uniform style of the Ordnance Survey MSS., preserved at the Royal Irish 
Academy. Vol. viii. of the note is now marked vol. 1; vol. ix. of the 
note is now marked vol. 2; vols. x., xi., and the index to all, are now bound 
in one volume. 

“II. This is a bound folio volume, transcribed from the Records, pre- 
served at the Custom House, Dublin. Its table of contents shows that it 
contains the names of townlands, parishes, and baronies, taken from the 
Down Survey and Book of Survey and Distribution, relating to Limerick, 
pp. 1 to 175; to Tipperary, pp. 183 to 575; and to Waterford, pp. 583 
to 696. Several pages are blank, and all the rest are loosely written. 
A few columns of neatly written index precede the more detailed mat- 
ter, regarding each county. Reference to the Survey Maps occurs 
throughout, with occasional notes, describing church lands, bog, gardens, 
abbey lands, commons, &c. These denominations are not, however, com- 
plete; for, in certain places, we have pictured marginal mutilations, de- 
scribed as ‘burned off,” such being the case in the originals, from which 
this volume was copied. Further description of this MS.4s unnecessary, 
because it closely resembles other books of the same class, copied from 
the unpublished Ulster and Leinster, and to which frequent allusions 
have been already made. 

“III, The three quarto volumes of Extracts comprise excerpts from 
the ‘ Book of Lismore ;’ Smith’s ‘Collections for Tipperary,’ a MS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy; ‘ Leabhar Breac;’ ‘ Book of Lecan;’ ‘Felire Aen- 
guis;’ ‘Book of Glendalough;’ Abstracts of Grants of Lands and other 
Hereditaments, under the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, A. D. 
1666-1684; Abstracts of the Conveyances from the Trustees of the For- 
feited Estates and Interestsin Ireland, in 1688; Harris’ ‘ Ware’s Bishops;’ 
‘Liber Regalis Visitationis ;> Gough’s ‘Camden;’ Mason’s ‘ Parochial 


index of places to Irish part includes 
144 loose foolscap folio leaves, written 
only on one side, and tied up in blue 
wrapping paper. They remain in the 
Ordnance Survey Office. It may be 
remarked, that this, with all correspond- 
ing matter, has been carefully tran- 
scribed into the indices. These latter 
facilitate reference to their respective 
volumes of Extracts, and are also to be 
seen in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Irish words, in the Irish 
character, with their Angiicised equiva- 


lents, and numerical references, consti- 
tute the contents. 

' Now preserved in the Roya! Irish 
Academy. 

2 At present preserved in the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

3 It must be observed here, that the 
Commissioners of Public Records have 
only printed the Irish Inquisitions relat- 
ing to Ulster and Leinster. Those for 
the other two Irish provinces yet remain 
in MS., and it is much to be desired 
that they should, also, be printed. 
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Survey ;’ Archdall’s ‘ Monasticon;’ Mac Firbis’ ‘ Pedigrees;’ Keating; 
‘Four Masters ;’ Lanigan; O’Sullivan Beare; Colgan; O'Flaherty’s 
‘Ogygia;’ Eugene O’Curry’s MSS.; Chronicon Sanctorum; Irish MSs., 
T.C.D.; Irish Calendar of Saints; Book of Kilkenny, Marsh’s Library. 
The foregoing extracts are in Irish, Latin, and English. ‘The first volume 
contains 698 numbered pages, closely written; the second volume, 606 
numbered pages, loosely written; the third volume, 657 numbered pages, 
for the most part loosely written. Each of these volumes has a short 
index of places and authorities preceding; all are bound in the uniform 
style of Ordnance Survey MSS., preserved in the Royal Irish Academy. 

“TV. The first volume of Antiquarian Letters contains communica- 
tions written by John O'Donovan, and dated as fullows:—1840, August 
28, Sept. 4th, Sth, Sth, 5th, 6th; Clonmel, 6th, do. 6th, 6th; Clonmel, 
6th, do. 7th, 9th, 9th, 10th, 10th, 10th, 10th (another, Clonmel, without 
date), Clonmel, 10th; Cashel 15th, do. 16th, do. 16th, do. 16th, do. 16th, 
do. 16th, do. 16th, do. 17th, do. 17th, do. 17th, do. 18th, do. 18th, do. 
20th, do. 21st, do. 21st, do. 21st, do. 21st, do. 21st, do. 22nd, do. 22nd; 
Thurles, 27th, do. 27th; Nenagh, October 3rd, do. 18th, Oct. 4th do. 4th, 
do. 4th, do. 4th, do. 5th, do. 5th, do. 5th, do. 5th, do. 5th, do. 6th, do. 7th, 
Conac Upmithan, 7th; Nenagh, 8th, do. 8th, do. 8th, do. 8th, do. 8th, 
do. 8th, do. 8th, do. 9th. Thus, the first volume contains sixty-three 
short letters, all of them written by Mr. O’ Donovan; and many of them, 
as he states, from notes furnished by Mr. A. Curry. They are inter- 
spersed with various extracts, by different hands, and illustrated with 
very neat ink sketches of antiquities. The volume contains 631 closely 
written pages, besides several pages of a neatly and accurately compiled 
index. ‘The second volume of Antiquarian Letters also contains the fol- 
lowing letters, by Mr. O’])onovan, with places and dates of writing :— 
Nenagh, Oct. 9th, do. 10th, do. 12th, do. 13th, do. 13th, do. 13th, 
(another, no date or place); Nenagh, Oct. 13th, do. 14th, do. 14th, do. 
14th, do. 14th, do. 19th, do. 19th, do. 19th, do. 19th; Roscrea, Oct. 26th, 
do. 22nd, do. 22nd, do. 22nd, do. 22nd, do. 24th, do. 24th, do. 24th, do. 
24th, do, 24th, do, 24th, do. 24th, do. 24th. Next follows a long com- 
munication by Thomas O’Conor, dated Nenagh, Oct. 4th, and another by 
the same writer, but without date or locality expressed. ‘There are 558 
numbered and written pages in this volume, with several extracts by 
different hands, as also sketches of antiquities. It is preceded by a neatly 
and correctly written index, consisting of several pages. ‘The third volume 
contains the following letters, written by Thomas O’Conor:—Nenagh, 
Oct. 10th; Roscrea, Oct. 21st, 24th, with note by Mr. O'Donovan ap- 
pended, Oct. 27th. Next we find letters of P. O’Keeffe, dated Tipperary, 
August 26th, do. 27th, do. 29th. A note of Mr. O’Donovan follows. 
P. O’ Keefe, Clonmel, September 5th; Cashel, 15th, do. 18th; do. Thurles, 
30th, do. 30th, do. 30th, do.; Nenagh, Oct. 3rd, do. 5th, do. 6th, do. 
Oth do. 17th; Roscrea, do. 21st, do. 22nd, do. 22nd, do. 25th. <A note 
of Mr. O’ Donovan follows; it is dated Roscrea, Oct. 27th. The same 
writer has many remarks appended to the foregoing letters. This volume 
is interspersed with various extracts, ink sketches, and map traces. It 
has a neatly and correctly written index preceding, and it comprises 451 
written and numbered pages. 

‘©V. The Orthography letters, as already remarked, are included in 
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the Memorandums, to which they closely correspond, both in matter and 
purport. These Memorandums claim a short description, a little lower 
down, as they occur in the index order. 

“VI. The Name Books are exactly 234 in number, as stated in the 
Catalogue, and difler not in shape and matter from those of the same de- 
nomination already described, when referring to the provinces of Lein- 
ster and Ulster. 

‘‘VII. The Barony and Parish Book is a bound quarto volume of 220 
nunibered leaves—these representing double that quantity of written 
pages. This MS. is preceded by a list of thirty-two different authorities 
for the orthography of local denominations. It has also eleven columns 
of an index prefixed. Across the pages we find writing, under the re- 
spective headings—Received Name, Orthography, Authorities, Situation, 
and Remarks. On every one of these pages, Mr. O’Donovan has settled 
the Irish and English orthography, as in the following specimen, taken 
from the first denomination, Abbey, or Innislonagh:—Under Orthography, 
we find ‘Inip leamnacca, zsland of the new mil’—Keating is quoted as 
authority ; and under the heading Remarks, Mr. O’Donovan writes, 
*Inishlounaght, J. O’D. The final ¢ should not be dropped. J. O’D.’ 

‘© VIII. ‘The Memorandums, which include the Orthography Letters, to 
which allusion has been already made, are found in two strongly bound 
quarto MS. volumes; the first contains 713 numbered pages, and an index 
of seventeen columns; the second 417 numbered pages, with an index of 
twenty columns. Both these volumes are mainly composed of correspon- 
dence, in the shape of letters, notes, queries, and replies, on different 
scraps of paper, pasted or bound into the volumes. They include many 
valuable notes of Mr. O’ Donovan, and are chiefly of use for the exact to- 
pographer and antiquarian. 

“1X. The County Index to Names on the Ordnance Maps is contained 
in two large folio volumes. ‘The first volume is lettered on the back 
A to J. and the second J to Z. They are also dated 1842. The first 
volume contains 101 leaves, and the second, ninety-six. These leaves are 
written on both sides, and covered with pasted slips, containing town- 
lands, barony and parish names, followed by arithmetical figures, in some 
instances. They are quite similar to the volumes of this denomination 
hitherto described. 

‘¢X. The memoir portion, relating to Tipperary, and already alluded 
to, is altogether insignificant. 

“XI. The Sketches of Antiquities are contained in four oblong well- 
bound volumes, preserved in the Royal Irish Academy. The following is 
a recular list of these sketches :—1. Ardfinnan Castle ; 2. Castle of Ard- 
mayle ; 3. Old tower attached to the modern church of Ardmayle ; 4. 
Stone cross from the grave-yard of Ardmayle; 5. Castlemoyle old castle ; 
6. Nodstown Castle ; 7. Ballybacon oldchurch; 8. St. Mary’s Abbey, or 
Lady’s Abbey ; 9. Interior of, looking E. ; 10. Ballinahinch old castle; 
11. Another view ; 12. Ballinahinch old church ; 13, Bawn of Bally- 
griflin ; 14. Old church of Ballygriflin ; 15. Ballykelly old church; 16. 
Old church of Ballytarsna ; 17. Hallytarsna old castle ; 18. Castle of 
Synone; 19. Arms and epitaph of Nicholas White, from the old church 
of Patrick’s Well, near Clonmel ; 20. Caher Abbey, looking N. W.; 20. 
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Do. S. W.; 21. East window of ; 22. Window in ; 23. Ground plan of ; 
24. Castle of, from the E.; 25. 8. W.; 26. West view of the keep of ; 
27. Window in the N. tower of; 28. Rest for the top of the chimney- 
piece in the N. tower ; 29. Old church of Caher ; 30. Ground plan of 
old parish church; 31. Rest for arch in the old parish church ; 32. The 
castles of Loughlougher ; 33. One of the castles of Loughlougher ; 34. 
Old church of Loughlougher ; 35. East window in Loughlougher old 
church ; 36. Oldchurch of Clogher; 37. Castle of Cloneyharp; 38. Castle 
of Milltown ; 39. Cappa Uniac Castle ; 40. Do. looking west ; 41. Do. 
part of round tower; 42. Old church of Clonbulloge ; 43. Castle of 
Ballegh ; 44. Ballindouey Castle ; 45. Do., interior of window in ; 46. 
Old church of Derrygarth ; 47. Nicholastown Castle; 48. Donaghmore; 
Moy Femen, ancient church of ; 49. Capitals of the pillars of the choir 
arch ; 50. Window of thechoir of the old church ; 5]. Interior of door- 
way of old church ; 52. Window from the old church ; 53. Doorway of 
old church ; 54. Round Castle of Ballysheeda; 55. Old church of Kilna- 
manach ; 56. Bridge and church of Fethard, trom Kiltinan and Grove ; 
57. Bridge and gateway of Fethard; 58. Old castle of Gale, the resi- 
dence of Plunkett, Esq. ; 59. Old church of Gale ; 60. The Hoar 
Abbey; 61. Moonstown Castle, from the east ; 62. From the west ; 63. 
Keep of ; 64. Entrance to ; 65. Interior of St. Patrick’s Well old church; 
66. Castle of Kilconnell ; 67. ‘The keep of Kilconnell Castle ; 68. Grants- 
town Castle; 69. Kilmoyler Castle ; 70. Doorway of Killardritf old 
church ; 71. Old church of Peecaun ; 72. Old church, style of masonry 
of ; 73. Ancient stones from ; 74. Do. ; 75. Do. ; 76. Do. ; 77. Stone 
from; 78 Thealtar at; 79. Stone Crosses from; 80. Shaft and pedestal 
of small cross at ; 8]. The well of St. Peecaun ; 82. Fragment of the 
old church at Kilmore ; 83. Old church of Kilpatrick ; 84. Cloghabreda 
Castle ; 85. Godfrey’s dwelling house, and Knockgraffan Castle, some- 
times called Castle Farn Shonag ; 86. Another view ; 87. Plan of ; 88. 
Knockgraffan moat, church, and castle of 3; 89. Old church, with the 
moat in the distance ; 90. Plan of ; 91. Transept and S. window; 92. 
Exterior of east window in old church ; 93. Tomb in the interior of ; 
94. Moat of ; 95. Ground plan of Knockgraffon Castle ; 96. Plan of the 
foundation of the old castle, close tothe moat of ; also plan of the moat ; 
97. Fireplace in Knockgraffon Castle ; 98. Old church of Loughkent ; 
99. Abbey of Moylougha ; 100. Castle Blake old castle ; 101. Castle- 
coyne old castle ; 102. Keddra Castle ; 103. Old church of Mottlestown ; 
104. Remains of Short Castle ; 105. Moycarky Castle ; 106. Small loop- 
hole from ; 107. Figure of Cathleen Owen from; 108, Shanbally Castle ; 
109. Old church of Neddans; 110. The round castle of Curraghcloney ; 
111. Old church of Newcastle ; 112. Newcastle old castle; 113. The 
round castle of Newcastle ; 114. Castle of Killanure or Coolanure ; 115. 
Outerach old church ; 116. Old church of Ballyclough ; 117. Railstown 
old church ; 118. Ballynaclough Castle; 119. Athassel Abbey, on the 
Suir ; 120. Ground plan of ; 121. Entrance to ; 122. Archway under 
the central tower in ; 123. Capitals of pillars from the archway under 
the central tower; 124. Capitals of pillars of arch; 125. Do.; 126. 
Niche over the great arch in; 127. Arch trom ; 128. Stone, with inscrip- 
tion ; 129. Effigy of Earl Rua from ; 130. Castle of Castle Park ; 131. 
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Round castle of Golden, looking W.; 132. Do. looking E.; 133. Suir 
Castle ; 134. Remains of old castle, near Cashel ; 135. Clonmel Friary 
Chapel, tomb of the Butler family in the yard of ; 136. Inscription on 
the tomb ; 137. House in which Laurence Sterne was born; 138. Old 
town wall of Clonmel ; 139. St. Mary’s Abbey, Clonmel ; 140. Portions 
of archway ; 141. Old church on the Suir, near Oaklands ; 142. Black 
Castle, or Ballydoyle; 143. Entrance to; 144, Camus Castle; 145. View 
of Cashel Cathedral ; 146. Monumental stone, with inscription, from; 
- 147. Do.; 148. Do. ; 149. Monumental stones ; 150. Do. ; 151. Do. ; 
152. Do.; 153. Effigy of Milo Magrath, Archbishop of Cashel; 154. 
Sides of stone coflins built up in the graveyard wall ; 155. Stone cross 
in the graveyard of Cashel Cathedral ; 156. Stone figure in Palace gar- 
den; 157. Capitals of pillars from Cormac’s Chapel ; 158. Castle of 
Gortmakellis ; 159. Thurlesbeg Castle ; 160. Old church and castle of 
Shanbally Cloheen ; 161. Old church of Shaurahan ; 162. Clough-na- 
tierna ; 163. Old church of Templetenny; 164. Rooska Castle, looking 
S.W.; 165. Do. looking N.; 166. Old chapel of Tubberid ; 167. Tul- 
Jaghmelan old church; 168. Do. doorway of; 169. Castle Grace ; 170. 
Do. from the W.; 171. Tullaghortan old church ; 172. Old church of 
Rosegreen; 173. Tullamain old church ; 174. Monumental stone from ; 
175. Do. ; 176. Old church of Whitechurch. The foregoing sketches are 
all we find in the bound volumes; but, it is probable, the remainder of 
the 199, mentioned in the catalogue, will be found with the Antiquarian 
Letters for this county. All the foregoing are, for the most, pencil 
sketches, with George Du Noyer’s name affixed. They do not appear to 
be altogether finished, yet they are elegant outline drawings. 

«The Catalogue of the Topographical Collection, relating to Waterford 
county, thus distributes its matter, under the following heads :—I. In- 
quisitions, 4 vols., including poems; also, see Clare, Index to Inquisitions, 
one volume.'! II. Names from Down Survey and Book of Survey and 
Distribution, (see Munster, vol. iii.) III. Extracts, 3 vols.2 Rough Index 
to Irish part, not arranged. IV. Letters, one volume.* V. Name Books, 
113. WI. Barony and Parish Names, 1 vol. VII. Memorandums, 1 vol. 
VIII. County Index to Names on Ordnance Maps, 1 vol. IX. County 
Papers, six sheets. X. Sketches of Antiquities, 2. ; 

‘I. The reader is referred to (note 2, p. 103) vol. ii., new series, 
1858, of this Society’s Transactions, where the contents of these volumes 
have been already described. They are now bound in 3 vols., in uniform 
style. Vol. xiv. of the note is now marked vol. i.; vol. xv. of the note, 
with 86 additional pages, since bound with it, is now marked vols. ii. and 
lii.; vol. xvii. of the note, with the detached Index to Waterford Inquisi- 
tions, is now marked vol. iv., as preserved in the Royal Irish Academy. 


' All of these are now preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

3 The Extracts are preserved in the 
Royal Irish Academy. The rough Index, 
consisting of 67 loose foolscap folio leaves, 
written only on one side, is at present 
in the Ordnance Survey Office. The de- 
scription already given, in reference to 


the matter relating to the county of Tip- 
erary, will also apply to them. The 

eaves are tied up together in blue wrap- 
ping paper. 

> Now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

‘ At present in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. 
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“II. The Volume III., Munster, already described under the heading 
of Tipperary, contains the names from Down Survey, and Book of Survey 
and Distribution, referring to the county of Waterford. 

“II. The three volumes of extracts are in quarto, uniformly bound. 
vol. I. contains 957 numbered and written pages, with some additional 
pages of special index prefixed; vol. ii. contains 1043 written and num- 
bered pages, with six pages of special index prefixed; vol. iil. contains 
144 written and numbered pages, with forty-seven pages of special index 
prefixed. These extracts are in Irish, Latin, and English. They con- 
tain ancient lives of Irish saints, and especially matters referring to St. 
Mochuda, or St. Carthacus, and his miracles; St. Declan; St. Bearchan of 
Hy-Luchain in Decies ; saints of Decies from Leabhar Breac ; from 
Colgan’s ‘Acta Sanctorum;’ M‘Firbis; Smith’s *‘ Waterford;’ Lodge’s 
Peerage; Visitation Book; Book of Lecan; Inquisitions; ‘ Annals of the 
Four Masters;’ Crofton Croker’s ‘ Researches ;’? ‘ Dublin Penny Journal;’ 
Archdall; Lanigan; ‘Irish Calendar of Saints;’ Gough’s ‘Camden,’ 
‘Annals of Innisfallen;’ ‘ Chronicon Sanctorum;’ De Burgo’s ‘ Hibernia 
Dominicana;’ Ilarris’s ‘ Ware;’? Mason’s ‘ Parochial Survey;’ Abstract 
of Grants of Land and other Hereditaments, under the Acts of Settlement 
and Explanation, A. D. 1666-1684; Abstracts of the Conveyances from 
the Trustees of the Forfeited Estates and Interests in Ireland, in 1688. 

“TV. The Antiquarian Letters for Waterford, comprised in one 
volume, quarto, 244 numbered pages, all of which are not written on, con- 
tain the following communications of John O’ Donovan, written in 1841 :— 
Their dates are, May 4th, June 4th, 4th, 4th, 4th, 4th, 4th, 5th, 5th, 5th, 
5th; at Kilmacthomas, 5th, 5th, 5th, Sth, 5th, 9th, 9th, Oth, 9th, Oth; at 
Kilmacthomas, 9th; at Kilmacthomas, Pop bpt macan, 10th, 10th, 10th, 
10th, 10th, 10th, 11th, llth; Kilmacthomas, 12th; at Dungarvan, 15th; 
do. 15th, do. 15th, do. 15th, 19th, 21st, 21st, 21st, 21st,21st; Lismore, 22nd, 
22nd; alhop mép, Pop bpu CAbai moipe, 22nd, do. 23rd, do. 23rd, do. 
2ith, do. 23rd, 28th; A n-Cocaill, 29th, do. 29th, do. 29th, do. 29th, 
do. 30th, July Ist, Ist, Ist, 1st; No. 21, Great Charles-street, April 8th, 
1841; Waterford, May 25th, 1841; Kilmacthomas, June 11th; Dungar- 
van, June 13th; Clonmel, June | 7th; Lismore, June 23rd. As may be 
conjectured, all of those letters are short, and many of them were written 
by Mr. O’Donovan on the same day, as can be judged from the dates. 
Afterwards, follow several different map traces. In the letters, it is often 
remarked, that Mr. A. Curry examined and measured the antiquities of 
the different parishes. An claborate and elegantly written index of ten 
pages precedes this collection of letters. ‘The volume is bound in the 
uniform style of Royal Irish Academy O.S. MSS. 

‘©V, The Name Books, similar to those already described, are 109 as 
counted, although catalogued 113. But, I have no doubt, in a few in- 
stances, two of those Name Books are bound together under one cover. 

‘©VI. The Barony and Parish Names are included in a thin quarto 
volume, bound, of ninety-nine leaves, these being written on, at both sides. 
A sheet of thirty-three different authorities precedes, and an index of six 
columns. ‘The description already given of a book, bearing a similar de- 
nomination, under Tipperary heading, will also apply in this instance. 
John O’Donovan’s settlement of orthography (Irish and English) occurs 
on each leaf, and almost on every page. 
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‘‘ VII. The Memorandums, in one bound quarto volume of 340 num- 
bered pages, are preceded by fifteen columnar indices. Letters, notes, 
scraps, and traces constitute the fragmentary contents. 

‘‘ VIII. A folio bound volume of ninety-six leaves is the County Index 
to Names on the Ordnance Maps. It is similar in plan and contents to the 
Tipperary volume, bearing a like title; but the arithmetical figures are 
omitted in the Waterford County Index. 

‘“TX. The six sheets of County Papers are of very little value, and 
were used solely as authorities, to determine the orthography of touwn- 
lands. They are papers, printed by order ot the county grand jury, in re- 
ference to presentments, with the rent values of various townlands, at the 
date of their issue. A few written notices are interspersed. They are 
tied together, without a wrapper. 

‘““X. Although there is mention made of two antiquarian sketches 
for this county, yet on referring to the oblong volume in the Royal Irish 
Academy’s Library, I only find one sketch of the chapel at Ballyhane, in 
Affane or White Church parish. The other sketch mentioned, I] am sure, 
is a beautiful ink one, by Mr. Wakeman, representing the antiquities at 
Ardmore. It is pasted on a leaf in the volume of Antiquarian Letters 
for this county.” 


Mr. George V. Du Noyer sent the following reply to Mr. Hod- 
der Westropp’s observations on the analogy between the Irish 
Round ‘Towers and Fanaux de Cemetiere :— 


‘‘ Without the least desire for controversy, or intention to offend in 
the slightest, I wish to make a few annotations on Mr. Hodder Westropp’s 
last communication to the Society. 

‘In the first place, it is perfectly manifest to any one who has had 
an opportunity of examining most of our ecclesiastical Round Towers, that 
these structures were capable of being inhabited, and used as places of 
refuge and defence. In the more ancient towers the doorways are always 
placed high above the ground, and the doors most securely fastened from 
within, as is remarkably evident in the Round Tower at Roscrea, county 
of Tipperary. 

‘“*2nd. No surprise should be experienced at the record of many of 
these Round Towers having been burned, when we recollect that it was 
not the tower itself—its wall—which was thus destroyed, but its wooden 
floors and ladders of communication; and the chronicler is quite correct 
and sufficiently lucid in describing such a very possible event by saying 
that ‘the Round Tower was destroyed by fire.’ 

‘(3rd. At page 19, the writer says, ‘the Round Tower could not be 
easily burned.’ Ido not see how the tower proper, formed of stone and 
mortar, could have been burned at all. 

“4th. It is not at all probable that the ancient ecclesiastical architects 
would have constructed their ‘ Cloictheachs,’ or Bell Towers, of wood, if 
they were intended at the same time to answer the purpose of places of 
refuge or defence in time of trouble; while the churches or ‘ Duirtheachs,’ 
which, on account of their greater sanctity, would probably be left un- 
touched by the destroyer, might occasionally have been constructed of 
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timber; though here, again, I must incline to the belief that the burning 
of such edifices referred merely to the destruction of their internal fittings, 
floors, seats, altars, galleries, and shingle roof. 

‘© 5th. The Round Tower with the hexagonal base is at Kinneich, 
near Dunmanway, in the county of Cork. ‘The writer spells the place 
Kineith, without naming the county. 

“6th. The Round Tower attached to the church of St. Edan, or 
Mogue, at Ferns, in the county of Wexford, is square at its base to the 
height of about thirty feet, when it becomes round. Its basement torms a 
portion of the original design of the church, and on the plan would be re- 
presented by a square projection from the west gable. ‘The lower square 
portion of thetower encloses a winding stair, access to which is by two doors 
—one from the nave on a level with the ground, the other above it in the 
west wall, at the height of twelve ortourteen feet. At the termination of 
the square base and circular stairs, the tower becomes round, and is then 
divided into two apartments, the upper one lighted by tour narrow, flat- 
headed windows. The date of the chancel of this building is about the 
twelfth century, but the nave and tower may be much more modern. 

“7th. At Mungret old church, in the county of Limerick, there is a 
slender square tower of about forty feet in height, attached to the north 
side wall of the building, and which has been constructed to answer all the 
purposes of one of the ancient Round Towers. It is divided into floors, 
and has four apertures at the top; access to this tower is trom the parapet 
wall of the church. I believe the date of this building to be about the 
fourteenth century. 

“8th. Icannot see how the materials at hand to build a Round Tower 
could have influenced its form, as the reviewer in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ supposes. The difficulty of squaring a stone for a quoin 
would be much less than cutting the surface of one into the exact and 
diminishing curve requisite to give us so exquisite a form of tower as 
we see at Devenish Island, Timahoe, Roscrea, Donaghmore, Antrim, and 
at Clonmacnoise. The curve is something more than that of a mere 
cylinder; it must be a portion of an exceedingly elongated cone, and the 
architect no mean mathematician to design it for the mason, and the 
latter a skilful artisan to carry out the idea into such perfect execution 
as is presented to us in the examples I have adduced. 

“Oth. The smaller tower at Clonmacnoise, attached to St. Finghin’s 
church, the writer says, ‘has but one window!’ in point of fact, it has the 
remarkably unusual] number of seven, viz., one lighting each of the five 
floors from the basement, and ¢wo lighting the upper chamber beneath 
the conical roof. 

‘10th. Many of the Irish saints travelled to and settled on the Conti- 
nent,in France, Germany, and Italy. The church erected by St. Colum- 
banus at Bobbio, in Italy, has attached to it a slender Round Tower, 
presenting all the outward appearance of its Irish original. Internally, 
however, it is merely a winding stairs. It is most reasonable to suppose 
that those Irish ecclesiastics brought with them the knowledge and re- 
verence appertaining to the most marked peculiarities of their native 
church discipline and architecture; and therefore I see no reason to reject 
the idea expressed by the Rev. Mr. Barnwell, that the French Fanaux 
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are much more likely to have been traditional copies of the Irish Round 
Tower than the reverse. Doubtless all knowledge of Christian practices 
must have reached Ireland through the European Continent trom the 
East; but this does nut prevent the possibility of certain religious uses 
and styles of ecclesiastical architecture being subsequently conceived in 
Ireland, and from thence disseminated over the Continent; it is merely 
the reflux of the tide, and not ‘the stream flowing to its source,’ as Mr. 
Westropp would have it. 

‘1th. St. Kevin’s Church, vulgarly called ‘Kitchen,’ at Glendalough, 
with its pepper-box turret erected on the west gable and a portion of the 
adjoining stone roof, is not a sepulchral chapel at all, and the said turret is 
a perfect miniature of a Round Tower. Tuis building was the church 
and residence of the successors of the saint whose name it bears; and its 
door was suspended from a perforated stone lintel on the outer surface of 
the doorway, which pierces the west gable wall, after the manner of those 
swinging doors illustrated in my paper on the peculiarities of Irish church 
architecture, published in this volume of the ‘Journal,’ pp. 30, 31. The 
room the priest occupied is formed between the semicircular arch over 
the body of the church and the high pitched roof, access to which is by a 
square opening in the crown of the arch, near the west gable; and from 
this ‘crott’? a small door leads to the circular turret on the west gable, 
which would answer equally well for the purposes of a belfry as fora 
‘fanal’ or beacon. 

“¢ 12th. I know of no instance of an Irish Round Tower having been 
erected on, or over, asepulchral vault or arched crypt. Many of these 
towers have been built in ancient graveyards, as was the case with that 
attached to St. Finghin’s church at Clonmacnoise, under which two mu- 
tilated skeletons were found, but no attempt at the construction of a sepul- 
chral chamber has ever been discovered beneath any of our Round Towers. 

‘In conclusion, I would advise that simple fact should be in the first 
place enunciated when dealing with the study of antiquities: let pure 
facts be first collected, and sound theory will be sure to tullow.” 


Mr. Edward Benn, Clough, Belfast, sent the following paper :— 


‘© A short time ago a man in the townland of Bellsallagh, parish of 
Skerry, and county of Antrim, on removing a dunghill discovered an urn. 
This singular finding is another proof of urns being profusely scattered 
through this district without anv external indication. The place where 
this one was found had been used for more than twenty years as the re- 
ceptable for the manure of a farm. It would seem that each year, on the 
removal of the manure, a portion of the soil was carried off with it, and 
in this way by devrees the urn came to be exposed. As usual, it had been 
placed with the bottom upwards, but unfortunately the bottom was knock- 
ed off by the finder before he wasaware. In other respects itis as perfect 
as the day it was made. Itas of the middle size— about Y inches deep, 
§ inches across the bottom, and 74 inches in width at top. [tis gracctul 
in form, but without ornament, exe pt some binds raised on the surtuce, 
It is very neatly made, seeminaly ona wheels very smooth on the sur- 
face, and is of a brown colour, as if painted or glazed. This urn was not 
enclosed in astone chamber, as is usual; the burning appcars to have been 
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done on the spot, as about it was a quantity of fine earth mixed with ashes. 
It contained the burned bones of a large-sized person; no bones of the 
skull were found, from which it might be inferred that the head had been 
otherwise disposed of.” 


Professor George Stephens, F.S. A., contributed the following 
rejoinder to Mr. Alexander Nesbitt’s observations on the Bruns- 
wick Coffer :— 


‘‘In reply to the strictures on my paper by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, 
in the ‘Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archeological Society,’ January, 
1864, which has just reached me, I beg to remark— 

“1. As to Mr. Kemble’s copy. ‘This is now before me, and I gave 
my authority. Mr. Kemble was for many years living and travelling in 
Germany, and may have been a dozen times in Brunswick. I never 
knew that Mr. Nesbitt had given him a transcript from his electrotype. 
How should 1? Whether Mr. Kemble’s copy is from the original, be- 
fore Mr. Nesbitt took his gutta-percha impression, or a mere copy from 
the transcript given him by Mr. Nesbitt, no one can tell, nor is it of any 
earthly consequence. That this copy in Mr. Kemble’s own hand, whence- 
ever taken, is, as I said, ‘far from correct,’ is sure enough. I shall be 
happy to convince Mr. Nesbitt of this fact, if he will honour me with a 
call. Mr. Kemble may have made more copies than one, and may have 
wavered in his opinion as to the runes being ‘in the Irish language.’ 

“<2. As tothe runes, Mr. Nesbitt says there are sixty-two characters, 
* not reckoning as such some strokes at the left hand corner at the top, 
and the right hand corner atthe bottom..... Neither Mr. Kemble nor 
Mr. Stephens consider these to be characters, nor are they any recognised 
runes.’ I beg pardon. I have considered them as characters, and they are 
recognised runes. ‘There are therefore sixty-four, not sixty-two, charac- 
ters, or thirty-two in each repeated carving. 

‘““Mr. Nesbitt adds: ‘It will be seen that the inscription is divided 
into four groups by the recurrence in the middle of each side of the rune 
** hagl” (EH) in the Norse alphabet; ‘‘ior” (10) in the Anglo-Saxon.’ This 
division is quite arbitrary and accidental ‘The rune in question is no 
mark of division, but G, as I took it to be. Mr. Kemble himself, whose 
reading I had never seen till I beheld it in Mr. Nesbitt’s own pages, also 
makes tt G. It occurs as G in several Old-English manuscript-alphabets, 
and on the Dover Runic Slab, whose sole inscription is the name of the 
deceast, the man’s-name 


GISLHeARD, 


a common Old-English name. The first rune is here X, exactly as on our 
Casket. The same rune occasionally stands for G also in Scandinavian 
runic carvings.—But it is also found in some Old-English manuscripts as 
IO, from the tendency which the guttural has in some dialects to pass over 
into a vowel. In half Scandinavian and in numerous German dialects the 
G is popularly pronounced as Y, particularly before ‘ soft” vowels, in some 
cases before all vowels. So in English our GE- prefix became YE-, Y-, 
until at last it fell away. Thus, the Old-English GE-CNAWEN, the 
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Middle-English Y- or LKNOWEN, the Modern English KNOWN. But 
I have not met with this sign as IO on any monument, only in some Old- 
Engl. MS. alphabets, 

‘‘Mr, Nesbitt says my reading is:— 


SIGHORALIINMUNGPAGALIAURITNETHII; 


yet a few lines lower down he says it is:— 
SIGHORZLIIINMUNGPALYOGALIAURITNETHII. 


‘* Here are strange differences! We have LIIN and LIIIN, PEG ALIA 
and PASLYOGELIA. So inaccurately does Mr. Nesbitt copy what was 
plainly before him as 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
8, 1, G, H, yO, R, &, L,I, I, N, M, U, NG, P, 4, L, yO, G, &. 


21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. 
L, I, eA, U, R, I, T, N, E, pb, I, I. 


* But I began with URIT, just as the Coffer itself does, and read: 
U; R, I, T, N, E, b, I, I, 8, I, G, H, yO, R, &, L, I, I, N, M, U, NG, P, 
Zk, L, yO, G, 4, L, I, eA. 

‘And I divided this without changing or doctoring a single letter, as 


URIT NEXII 
SIGHyOR ALI, 
IN MUNGPALyO GLIeA. 
WROTE (carved-this) NETHII 
for-the-SIG-ITERRA (victory-lord, most-noble) 4:LI, 
IN MUNGPA:Ly0O (Montpellier) of-GA UL. 


‘¢ We here see that I have written yO, not YO, and eA, not EA, to 
show that the vowel-sound here is one rune, diphthonged, not two separate 
runes. So on the Ruthwell Runic Cross this last vowel is represented 
by this same rune, which stands for eA or EA, but on the Bewcastle 
Runic Cross we have always the rune for E and the rune for A, put to- 
gether, instead of thisrune for EA. This rune for eA or EA has not yet 
been found anywhere save in England and in English manuscript alpha- 
bets, except on one solitary Golden Runic Bractcate found in Denmark. 

‘‘Mr. Nesbitt continues—that I have ‘simply assumed the existence 
of the letters LYO at the end of J/ungypalyo’ (but, excuse me, I printed 
Mungpelyo!). This is a very grave charge, and quite unwarranted. 
The runes which stand for LyO are plain enough to be scen at each end- 
side, That the first rune here is L, no one will deny. That the other is the 
compound vowel yO is self-evident. ‘This character stands as such (some- 
times given as LO, which is the same thing, the E being often used in 
Old-English to represent the sound Y before another vowel) in seventeen 
Old-English manuscript alphabets, and, what is better, on a dozen carved 
monuments. 

“ Again, Mr. N. says that the rune which he gives as K, I have 
taken as ‘once R, and twice U, though there is no perceptible difference 
in the form.’ J again beg pardon. There zs a perceptible difference in 
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the form. The Runic R is continually carved so as to approach the Runic 
U, and U soas to approach R, just as when we write rapidly c or ¢, ¢ or lu 
orn, &c., the difference is often scarcely perceptible. but there usually is 
a sutlicient difference, even without the context to help us. And here the 
difference is plain ; no one can doubt that, on the plate, the second rune 
in URIT is clearly R, as in the last stave in SIGHVOR. Compare these 
two letters with the second lerter in MUNGPELVO, and see whether it 
is not evidently U, as itisin URIT, and this equally plain on beth the 
duplicate sides. 

*“ Once more: ‘The ]4th he reads N ; it isa form which I cannot 
find in any alphabet to which I have access. Kemble reads it F, as it 
very nearly corresponds with the Anglo-Saxon * feoh?’’ reversed. N twice 
occurs in a well-known form (Nos. 1) and 27), which adds to the improba- 
bility that No. 14 should be so read.? ‘This is too bud. I have nef made 
the ‘ ]4th’ (the 23rd on the plate itself), N at all, but NG. tis therctore 
a double rune, as all the world knows it to be. that nasal G which has 
been so often exprest in all dialects by NG or GG, NIK or KA, or by an 
independent sizn as in the Old Runes. It consists of two angles @ >. 
‘These angles may be and are variously placed. On English monuments, 
and in English manuscript-alphabets, they are usually laid on each other, 
thus ¥. In Scandinavian they are usually arranged 4, or <7, or O, or 
Va or }, &c. But on one English stone itis given as X. ere, as we 
see, it 1s os 

“Lastly: ‘No. 16is the well-known form ofLin all the Runic alphabets; 
and it is hard to guess why Mr. Stephens should read it as P.’—The 
rune here spoken of is the 24th on the plate (between the NG and the 
iii, the tirst on the right hand unper corner of the one side-end, and the 
Jowest or first on the lett hand lower corner of the other side-end). Its 
form is plain . No letter has a greater variety of forms than this, 
both on the monuments and in the alphabets, where it is always P. 
Three Old-English manuscript-alphabets give it eract/y as here on this 
Casket, and many more in a nearly allied form. 

‘“T have not said that the Casket is ether ofivory or of the tusk of the 
narwhal; but that it is ‘ mude up of thin plates of the tvory or tusk of 
the Walrus.’ This is the opinion of the Senator Culemann, a most dis- 
tinguished antiquary, who has handled it scores and scores of times. We 
may rely on his authority so much the more, as the walrus or narwhal is 
-—or used to be—a ‘cetaceous animal,’ 

* Tagain add, that our estimate of the date mustbe partly modified by 
the existence of the Old-Englsh runes, which wou/d not have been carved 
on so costly a piece, intended for some member of the lighest and most 
‘educated’? (Romanized, Latin-taught) class, /afer than the 8th or 9th 
century. Latin letters would have been employed. 

‘So far, then, ] have seen or heard nothing which at all shakes the 
simplicity and accuracy of my reading, which, it correct, will undoubtedly 
make this precious Anglo-[rish chest a piece of the seventh century. But 
I shall be sincerely thankful for any public or private information or 
hint, or fair, even if not friendly criticism. I deprecate, however, most ear- 
nestly that slashing style of thoughtless writing which has a tendency not 
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to allow its author time even to read or copy correctly, and hence the less 
to understand, what he condemns with such off-hand haste !”’ 


The following communication was received from Mr. George 
Morant, Jun., Carrickmacross, illustrated by a drawing of the rapier 
described therein :— 


“Through the kindness of a brother Member of the Kilkenny Ar- 
cheological Society, Mr. Durnan, I have lately become possessed of a 
curious relic of the army of my ancestor by the mother’s side, Robert 
Earl of Essex; and as I think it may interest some of the readers of the 
‘Kilkenny Archxological Journal,’ 1 send you a sketch and short account 
of the find. 

‘““Mr. Durnan, of Nicholastown, county of Louth, had been levelling a 
piece of ground aloe to the right bank of the River Glyde, and on plough- 
ing this newly levelled around, the ploughshare caught in the handle of 
a sword, which was caretully extracted from its clay ey bed. Itisa 
rapier 3 the blade is quadrilateral, about thirty-two and a half inches in 
length, The guard and pommel appear to be of iron, and are very much 
corroded, as is the blade also. When found, there were rings on the 
handle of some whitish substance, as described to me by the finder, but 
which fell away after the sword was exposed to the air. The spot where 
it was found was a short distance only trom the shallow, now much deep- 
ened by drainage under the Board of Works, which tradition points out as 
the spot where, on the march from Dublin towards Farney, the army of 
Lord Essex crossed the river, and which is still termed Essex-ford, about 
a mile from the mill of Louth. 

‘In Shirley’s * History of Farney,’ p. 109, the account sent to the 
Queen Py Essex is given from the Cotton MS.:—* The next day [the 4th 
Sept., 1599], the L. Lieutenante marched through the playne country to 
the mill of Louthe, and incamped beyond the river towards Ferny; and 
Tirone marched through the woodes, and lodged in ne next wood to us, 
keeping his skowtes of horsse in sight of oure quarter”... « By this 
account it does not appeur that there was any fizhting beyond ‘a skir- 
mish,’ ... . ‘amongst the light horsse, in which a French gentleman of 
the Karl of Southampton’ s was all that were hurt of oure side.” Possibly 
this sword was the weapon of the wounded Frenchman. It, at all events, 
goes far to prove the truth of the tradition as to the precise spot where 
Essex’s forees crossed and recrossed the river on that expedition, which 
Queen Elizabeth very rightly called, in her answer to Essex’s despatch, 
‘a slowe proceedinge.’ ”? 


The Society is indebted to Mr. Albert Way for a transcript of 
the following interesting document, which Myr. Way thus intro- 
duces :— 


“The following letter, addressed to William Marshall the great Earl 
of Pembroke, about A. D. 1216, by the Archbishops of Tuam and Dublin, 
has been found preserved in a miscellaneous collection of documents relat- 
ing to Reading Abbey, Berkshire, and to the cells or minor conventual 
establishments at Leominster and in Scotland connected with that house. 
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‘“‘ The letter required the Earl of Pembroke, who had received from 
King John a grant of the province of Leinster, and was Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in the reign of that sovereign (A. D. 1209), to restore the posses- 
sions of the bishopric of Ferns, under threat of excommunication, in pur- 
suance of a brief of Pope Innocent III. dated in the nineteenth year of 
his pontificate (A. D. 1216), and recited in the Archbishop’s letter. 

‘Tt has been stated that the Earl had taken possession of two manors 
belonging to the Bishop of Ferns, and that, on his refusal to make resti- 
tution, he was actually excommunicated; and that at the time of his 
decease in 12]9 he was under the ban of the Pope’s interdict. There 
are certain particulars on record in regard to this transaction, to which 
also reference may perhaps be found in the letters of Pope Innocent IIL, 
published by Baluz. Leland, in his ‘ History of Ireland,’ mentions a letter 
from the Pope to John (before his accession as king), complaining of the 
outrage of his Deputy indespoiling the church of Leighlin (Ferns?) of its 
temporalities. This was in the time when amo de Valois was Deputy of 
Ireland. 

‘* These particulars are, doubtless, familiar to the Irish antiquary con- 
versant with the historical details and materials of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, I have not had the time or opportunity of pursuing the 
Inquiry concerning them, having only casually met with the following let- 
ter; I have hoped that it might prove acceptable to the Members of the Kil- 
kenny Archeological Society, which has done so much to throw light on 
the history and antiquities of Ireland at all periods. Iam at a loss to 
explain how this letter, of which I senda copy, should have been preserved 
amongst the evidences of the monastery of Reading, to which, however, 
William Marshall was a benefactor; on his death at Caversham, at a 
short distance from Reading, his corpse was brought with solemn obsequies 
into the conventual church of that Abbey, and subsequently conveyed to 
Westminster. 


‘“* Letter from the Archbishops of Tuam and Dublin to William Marshall 
Earl of Pembroke, requiring him to restore the possessions of the 
bishopric of Ferns, under threat of excommunication, tn pursuance of a 
brief of Pope Innocent III. dated in the 19th year of his pontificate 
(A. D. 1216). 

“¢¢ Felix Dei gracia Tuamensis et Henricus eadem gracia Dublinensis 
Archiepiscopi Willelmo nobili comiti Penbrocensi sic transire per bona 
temporalia ut non ammittatis eterna. Mandatum domini Pape in hec 
verba suscepimus. Innocencius Episcopus servus servorum Dei venera- 
bilibus fratribus Tuamensi et Dublinensi Archiepiscopis salutem et apos- 
tolicam benedictionem. Venerabilis frater noster Fernensis Episcopus 
proposuit coram nobis quod tu frater Tuamensis et Armachanus! Archie- 
piscopus terras nobilis viri Willelmi Marescali et complicum ejus quas 
habuit in Hybernie partibus olim auctoritate nostra supposuistis sentencie 
interdicti, pro eo quod possessiones et alia bona Fernensis ecclesie detinent 
occupatas, mandantes eidem Episcopo tunc in partibus Anglie commoranti 
ut in eumdem nobilem atque ejus complices, qui et ipsi tunc omnes? in 


! The first two syllables of this word the A and the m in their proper places. 
are almost effaced, but I think I read 2 The parchmentishere much damaged. 
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Anglia morabantur, excommunicacionis sentenciam promulcaret, unde 
idem Episcopus, tam mandati nostri quam indulgencie felicis memorie 
Urbani pape predecessoris nostri, qua indulsit! prelatis Hybernie hujus- 
modi maleficos excommunicacionis vinculo innodare, necnon constitutionis 
bone memorie Johannis tituli Sancti Stephani in monte Celio presbiteri 
Cardinalis tunc apostolice sedis Legati, qua tales excommunicari mandavit, 
auctoritate suffultus in detentores predictos excommunicacionis senten- 
ciam racionabiliter promulgavit, quam spostolico peciit munimine roborari; 
Nos igitur eyusdem Episcopi laboribus et pressuris debito compacientes 
afectu fraternitati vestre per Apostolica scripta precipiendo mandamus 
quatinus ex parte nostra moneatis nobilem memoratum et alios ut posses- 
siones ipsas et alia cum fructibus inde perceptis Ecclesie restituant ante- 
dicte; Quod si facere non curaverint infra terminum competentem,? quem 
sibi duxeritis assignandum, vos hujusmodi sentencias candelis accensis et 
pulsatis campanis sollempniter publicetis et faciatis usque ad satisfactionem 
condignam per censuram ecclesiasticam appellacione remota inviolabiliter 
observari. Datum Perusii, ij. Kal. Junii,? Pontificatus nostri anno 
nonodecimo. Hujus igitur auctoritate mandati monemus vos ut posses- 
siones ipsag et alia cum fructibus inde perceptis ecclesie restituatis ante- 
dicte, consulentes in domino nobilitati vestre ut jura illius ecclesie que 
mente cauteriata usurpastis, vel huc usque injuste detinuistis, restituatis, 
ut necessitatem preveniat meritoria oblatio; Scituri nos nec posse nec 
velle a plenissima execucione mandati domini Pape desistere, et super 
hoc responsum vestrum litteratorie nobis significetis.’ 

‘‘ ‘Three narrow slips were partially cut from the bottom of the parch- 
ment; to two of these were affixed impressions of seals (doubtless of the 
two archbishops), now entirely lost; the third slip being intended ap- 
parently to tie up the little document when folded.” 


The following papers were submitted to the meeting :— 


AN ANCIENT RECORD RELATING TO THE FAMILIES INTO 
WHICH WERE MARRIED THE CO-HEIRESSES OF THOMAS 
FITZ ANTHONY, SENESCHAL OF LEINSTER. 


EDITED BY JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, ES8Q., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Tue writ and inquisition in the years 1278 and 1280, respectively, 
the 6th and 8th of the reign of Edward I, to be found at the end 
of this paper, concern three families of the earliest English settlers in 
Treland, viz., Thomas Fitz Anthony; John Fitz Thomas, ancestor 
of the Earls of Desmond ; and Jeffry de Prendergast, great-grand- 
son of that Maurice who came with Strongbow’s vanguard under 
Robert Fitz Stephen to the aid of Dermot M'Murragh against his 
revolted subjects. 


1 Here also the parchment is injured, 2 Sre in orig. 
but the remains of the letters suggest I May 30. Innocent ITT. was elected in 
the word tadulstt. January, 1198, and died July 16 orl7, 1216. 
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Of Thomas Fitz Anthony,—a man once of great power and mark 
in Ireland,—we shall probably never know much more than this re- 
cord and one or two others can afford us, as he died in the reign of 
Henry ILL, and all the public records prev ious to King John’s reign 
in England as well as Ireland have been lost. All, therefore, that 
we know of him is, that in the seventeenth vear of King Jolin’s reign 
he was the King’s Seneschal of Leinster (Charter Rolls. ‘Tower of 
London, 17 John), with the custedy of the county of Waterford, 
and all the king’s castles and demesnes there, and half the prisage 
of wines in the city of Waterford. It was he who built Thomas- 
town, in the county of Itiikenny, calling it after hinself; but 
(strange to say) the ‘Trish still preserve his father’s name, and call 
it Bally-mac-Andaun, or Fitz Anthony's town. THe died in the 
year 1229, without male heir, and thus the family name of Fitz 
Anthony perishes from the records.) ‘This writ and inquisition, 
however, of a date fifty years after his death (the inquisition 
is dated A.D. 1280), sup; oly us with the further knowledge that 
he was lord of Desies and Desmond, and had five daughters, co- 
heiresses, one of whom died without ete: so that their father’s large 
inhentance was finally divided between the other four. Que dauch- 
ter married Gerald Roche ; another, Jeffry of Norrach ; another, 
Stephen Archdckne; and the other, whose name was Margery, mar- 
ried John itz Thomas. The Charter Rolls of King John give 
us a clue to the origin of this marriage. John Fitz Thomas's 
father, Thomas Fitz Maurice, died in or before the year 1215; 
andas he held in capite of the king, his heir became the king's w ard. 
Thereupon his mother tendered King John one thousand mares for 
his wardship and marriage, of which sum she paid five hundred 
marcs to the king in Normandy; but in the seventeenth year of 
the same reign the wardship and marriage of the same son and heir 
were granted (perhaps on his mother’s de: ath), for six hundred marcs, 
by King John to Thomas Fitz Anthony; and while he was in ward 
he was qin’ to his guardian's daughter, Margaret. 

The husbands of the three other daughters, as we learn from 
this inquisition, were against the king in the Fight at Wildare,” 
for which they forfeited their several shares, while John Fitz'Thomas 
took the king’ sside. ‘This * Fight at Kildare’ is related in Roger of 
Wendover’s Annals (long known under the name of Mathew Paris), 
and was of this kind. 

In the year 1233, an insurrection of the nobility in England was 
caused by indignation at the large body df French nobles, his friends 
and companions, brought over by Ilenry JIL. from Poitou, to sup- 
plant the English in ail the offices of the state. At the head of this 


1A View of the Legal Institutions, of Henry TH. By W. Lyneh, Esq., 
Hereditary Offices, and Feudal Barenies FF. oS. Ae?” London, 1830.) Family of 
established in Ireland during the reign Desmond, p. Ju]. 
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insurrection was Richard, Earl Marshal, first of the nobility of Eng- 
land, and representative of Strongbow in Ireland, through the in- 
termarriage of his father with his heir general. The Bishop of 
Winchester and his son, Peter de Rivaulx, false Poictevin counsellors 
of the king, seeing (writes Roger de Wendover) the countless num- 
bers of the Poictevins slain by the Earl Marshal and the English 
nobles under his leading in Wales, got the king to write to Maurice 
Fitzgerald, the Justiciary of lreland, Walter and Hugh de Lacy, 
Richard de Burgh, Geoffry de Marisco, and others, the Karl Mar- 
shal’s sworn allies, to inform them that he had confiscated all his 
lands in England ; and saying that if they would seize him, in case 
he should happen to go to Ireland, and bring him dead or alive to 
the king, all his castles and lands in Ireland should be theirs. 

They immediately set about pillaging the Karl Marshal’s lands; 
and when he came over to defend them, not knowing that they had 
been promised to Geoffry de Marisco and others, he was trepanned 
by Geoffry to a meeting with them at Kildare, under pretence of 
a treaty, where their band was greatly superior in number to his, 
and where his small forces were defeated, and he wounded, and car- 
ried prisoner to Kilkenny. This battle was fought on Saturday, 
the Ist of April, 1234; and on the 16th, his wounds being swoln 
and very painful, he obtained from Maurice Fitzgerald, the Justi- 
ciary, a physician, who, however, was sent to kill him, and not to 
cure. With a long, heated instrument he probed and laid open his 
wounds, and brought on such a fever from the agony he caused 
him, that on the next day he died, and was buried in the Abbey of 
Friars Minors at Kilkenny, where, while living, he had built him- 
self'a beautiful tomb. ‘* He departed this life (says Rover of Wen- 
dover) on Palm Sunday, to receive from the Lord in heaven a 
palm for his reward.” 

The English nobility, however, getting the upper hand, the 
king saw reason to remove his Poitevin allies. The Bishop of Win- 
chester and his son fled to sanctuary; and Gilbert, the Earl Mar- 
shal’s brother and next heir, was restored to all his inheritance in 
England as well as in Ireland; and on Whit Sunday, in the same 
year, the king received his homage, and conferred on him the 
knight’s belt, and delivered to him the wand of the marshal of his 
court, to be held with all the honours which had been paid to his 
ancestors.’ Inthe ‘* Fight at Kildare,” therefore, we must suppose 
that John Fitz Thomas was on the Earl Marshal's side, and that his 
three brothers-in-law had joined with Geoftry de Marisco and the 
other Anglo-Irish lords, to destroy the Karl Marshal. It appears 


1“Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of thew Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
History: being the History of England D.C. L.” 2 vols.,12mo: Bohn, London, 
from the Descent of the Saxons tothe 1849. Vol. ii., p.5U2, Published by the 
Year 1235; formerly ascribed to Ma- English Historical Society. 
T 
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from this inquisition that John Fitz Thomas made pressing suit, 
even to two or three voyages over sea, to Prince Edward, on whom 
his father, King Henry III., had conferred the Lordship of Ireland, 

for the other three-fourths of Desies and Desmond, which had been 
forfeited by his three brothers-in-law. ‘These he obtained by a grant 
in the year 1260, by which the Lord Edward granted him for his 
services Desics and Desmond, with the castle of Dungarvan, and 
the offices, rents, sheriffs &c., there, of which Thomas Fitz Anthony, 
father of his wife Margery, died seized by virtue of the grant of 
King John, to hold as fully as Thomas Fitz Anthony held them, 
excepting only the advowson of the church of Dungarvan, render- 
ing yearly 500 marcs to the king: Provided that if war should be 
waged in Ireland, or should any well grounded cause of suspicion 
arise against the said John or his heirs, the castle should be given 
up to the king until the war was over, or the king's suspicion re- 
moved: Provided also, if the lands should descend to an heir 
female the king should hold the castle until an heir male succeeded, 
or the heir female should marry.! 

By this inquisition we find that he got from the Lord Edward 
separate charters of Desmond and Desies, and several letters pa- 
tent, and hastened over to Ireland, to obtain from Stephen Long- 
sword, then Justiciary of Ireland, writs to put him in seisin of his 
new estate; but the Justiciary told him he should have no writs 
from him until he had consulted the Lord Edward’s council, for he 
had plainly deceived the Lord Edward in obtaining it, probably at 
so low an annual rent as 500 marcs, though that was double what 
Thomas Fitz Anthony paid. John Fitz ‘Thomas was not the man to 
stand this, even from the Justiciary ; so he answered him, as we 
learn from the inquisition, that it would not be long before he took 
possession for himself, which he accordingly did, summoning all the 
freeholders and other tenants before him, and exhibiting the Lord 
Edward’s grants and letters of credence. After this he used always 
regularly to tender his rent at the appointed days to the Barons of 
the Exchequer, at Dublin, but they as regularly refused to receive 
it, or to recognise him as tenant, because he had not got possession 
under the regular writ, and, finally, Richard de la Rockell, a subse- 
quent J usticiary, seized the territories on this ground into the king’s 
hand. 

In the twentieth year of his reign, however, King Edward I. 
restored to Thomas Fitz Maurice, John Fitz Thomas's grandson, 
and Margaret, daughter of Walter de Burgo, the king’s cousin, his 
wife, thet territories of Desies and Desmond, which had been seized 
into the king’s hand because obtained when the king was under 


age. —(‘ Calendar of Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery,” p- 2, pl. 


1 «* Lynch’s View of the Legal Institutions, &c.,” as above, p. 233. 
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17.) These he and his heirs continued to hold until forfeited by 
his descendant, Thomas, the great Earl of Desmond, in Queen -Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when they were set out among companies of under- 
takers from Devonshire and Dorsetshire, Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The territory of Desies, as understood in the grant to John Fitz 
Thomas, comprised probably the entire western half of the county 
of Waterford as far as the River Blackwater. Ardnesillagh, which 
gave rise to the proceedings in this inquisition was perhaps the 
lands now known as Ardsallagh, in the parish of Clashmore, on the 
left bank of the Blackwater in the county of Waterford, just oppo- 
site Youghal. , 

Jeffry de Prendergast, who sued out this writ and inquisition, 
was great-grandson of Maurice de Prendergast, who for his services 
received from Strongbow the territory of Fernegenal in Wexford, 
a district lying opposite to the town of Wexford on the north, 
and separated from it only by the Slaney. It is mentioned by 
Giraldus, in his Topography of Ireland, as a place worthy of note 
as being free from rats, in consequence of their being cursed and 
banished by Bishop Ibhar for their gnawing his books, since which 
time none were known there, and if any were carried there they 
died.!. Maurice de Prendergast had come over with the vanguard 
of Strongbow under Fitz Stephen from Pembrokeshire, where he 
was settled at Haverfordwest, part of which town is still called 
Prendergast after him. He was probably of Flemish descent, as 
that part of South Wales was conquered by Flemings in the time 
of William the Conqueror; and the termination ‘‘Gast” 1s found in 
the names of W indogast, Salogast, Bodogast, the supposed Frankish 
founders of the Salic Law, and is retained to this day in Holland, 
where the name Brontegeest is perhaps the name of Prendergast 
in Dutch. * Gast” signifies lord, or owner. A branch of the 
family bearing similar Christian names was settled among the Fle- 
mish colonists in Pembrokeshire, and is named in the records from 
1236 to 1400. It may seem strange, but to this day there are me- 
morials of his character and actions, and those of his son Philip, 
which bring them bodily to view. Giraldus Cambrensis, not fond 
of praising, styles him vir probus et strenuus, which Stanihurst, in 
Holinshed, translates ‘‘a brave and worthy knight.” Giraldus gives 
him his due share in the history of the campaign under M‘Mur- 
rough ; but he plays a subordinate part in his history compared with 
the eminence he has in the metrical account of the conquest of Ire- 


1 “De ratis per St. Ivorum a Fernige- 
nan expulsis. Est in Lagenia provincia 
quedam qua Fernigenan dicitur quam 
a Gwesefordii soltiim Slanensis aqua dis- 
terminat. Unie mures majores qui 
vulgariter Rati vocantur, per impreca- 
tionem Sancti Ivori Episcopi (cujus forte 


libros corroserant) prorsus expulsi nee 
ibi postea nosci nec vivere possunt in- 
vecti. Topographia Hiberniie Silvestro 
Giraldo autore. Anglica, Hibernica, 
Normannica a veteribus scripta, Guliel- 
mi Camdeni. Folio. Francefurt, A. D. 
1602, c. 82.” 
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land in the Romance language, taken down from the mouth of Morice « 
Regan, Secretary to King Dermot M‘Murrough. One would think 
some follower of his had been the author, so particular is the account 
ofhisactions. In the first battle, where M‘Donehid [now Dunphy], 
King of Ossory, 1s defeated by M‘Murrough through the aid of the 
English, the success is due to an ambuscade of forty English archers 
placed by Maurice de Prendergast under charge of Robert Smiche 
(or Smith), with orders to fall on the flanks of the men of Ossor 
when they should attack Maurice de Prendergast’s small band, led 
on by him to tempt them. ‘Turning round to his men, and giving 
the rein to his white charger, Blanchard, he leads them on to the 
charge to his war cry, ** Saint David !”! 

The next feat is a march to Glindelath (Glendaloch), whence 
they brought a large prey to Fernes, M‘Murrough’s residence, 
without a stroke given or taken.? Ile leads another expedition 
against the King of Ossory at Achadur [ Freshford], in the county of 
Kilkenny, forces his entrenchments, and after a three days’ battle 
disperses the men of Ossorv, when they fly to the neighbourhood of 
Nenach, in the county of Tipperary. 

M‘Murrough, being brought to great pride through these suc- 
cesses, attempts to oppose the return of Maurice de Prendergast and 
his soldiers to Pembrokeshire, who wished to get back to visit their 
wives; and when they arrive at Wexford, they find that M-Mur- 
rough has forbid the shipmasters there to give them passage. He 
now resolves in revenge to offer his services to the King of Ossory. 
When M‘Donehid heard it, he jumped for joy :— 

‘Des nouvelles etoit enjoué De la novele esteit heistez 
Et de joie sautait 4 pieds.” E de joie saili a pes.—P. 53. 

Dermod M‘Murrough soon found the effect of M‘Donehid’s new 
allies; and, on the other hand, the men of Ossory grew so attached 
to Maurice de Prendergast, that they wished to make him one of their 
chiefs ; for such must have been the meaning of their desire to con- 
fer on him the title of Maurice of Ossory—an honour, however, that 
he refused. The language of the poem, with a very slight change, 
reads as follows in modern French :— 


Mac Doncehid jour et nuit ““ Mae Donchid jor et nuit 

La terre de Dermod a destruit :— La tere Dermod destruit: 

Par Morice et sa meyneé Par Morice e par sa meiné 

Li terre du roi a donc gate; Le tere al rei ad dunce gasté. 
Li refusa le baron Illoc refut le barun 

De Morice Osseriath le nom: De Morice Ossertath le nun: 
Car toujours I’ appeloicnt ainsi Si l'apelouent tut dis 

Les Irrois de ce pays. Les Yrrois de cel puis.”"—P. 55. 


1See this very interesting “Anglo- Michel. With an Introductory Essay 
Norman Poem of the Conquest of Ire- by Thomas Wright.” 1]2mo: Londun, 
land by Henry II. From a Manuscript William Pickering, 1838, p. 36. 
in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lam- 2 Id., p. 44. 
beth Palace. Edited by Francisque 2 Id., p. 50. 
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Though he declined this name of ‘* Maurice of Ossory,” yet 
throughout the poem he is afterwards so called, affording as it did a 
ready way to distinguish him from the other Maurice (Fitzgerald), 
his fellow-warrior. 

. The men of Ossory are reluctant to part with their new allies, and 
waylay them on their departure; but through Maurice’s skill, to 
whom his officers and men left the entire conduct in this difficulty, 
they escape their treacherous plot, and return to Wales.! 

Maurice de Prendergast returned to Ireland with Earl Richard, 
as Strongbow is always called throughout this poem; and on one 
occasion is sent to bring his friend, the King of Ossory, under safe 
conduct to Earl Richard’s camp, to treat of peace. O’Brien of 
Munster, brother-in-law of M‘Murrough, with his troops, formed 
part of Strongbow’s force, and persuaded Strongbow to imprison 
the King of Ossory now they had him in their power. Maurice, how- 
ever, calls upon his men to mount, unfurls his banner, and swears 
by his sword, in the face of Earl Richard and the whole camp, that 
there is no vassal so audacious, if he dare raise a hand against the 
King of Ossory to dishonour him, in jest or earnest, but he shall 
pay for it with his head. At length, with Earl Richard’s consent, 
he leads him safe home.?, On Maurice’s return next day there is a 
murmuring against him in the camp for his rescuing their greatest 
enemy, whereupon he flings down his gauntlet, and challenges his 
accusers to mect him in the Earl’s court, if they wish to maintain 
their impeachment. 

When Dublin was besieged by O'Connor and his forces, and the 
English were reduced to treat with him, the two Commissioners 
sent by the English to his camp were Lawrence O”bool, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and Maurice de Prendergast, whose character for 
strict faith was, no doubt, well known to all the Irish, through his 
conduct to the King of Ossory, and earned him this office. 

His son Philip married Maude, daughter and sole heir of Robert 
de Quenci, Earl Richard’s standard bearer and hereditary Consta- 
ble of Leinster, who was killed in a battle with the O’Dempsys and 
the Irish of Offailey, a few months after his wedding. 


Quand ce Robert etoit occis * Quant cil Robert esteit occis 
Son corps ils ont bien enseveli. Le cors unt ben ensevelis 

Une seule fille Robert avoit, Une fille pur vers aveit 
Robert qui si gentil etoit, Robert, qui tant gentils esteit, 
Qui puis etoit donné & un baron Que pus iert doné a un barun 
Philip de Prendergast avoit nom Phelip de Prendergast out nun, 
Le fiz Moriz Ossriath, Le fiz Moriz Ossriath 

Qui puis vecut en OKencelath. Ki pus vesquist OKencelath.”% 


During her minority Earl Richard gave the constableship and 
the custody of the standard and banner of Leinster to Raymond, to 


“ Anglo-Norman Poem, &c.,” pp. 63, 23d., p. 101. 
65. 3 Id., p. 134. 
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whom he had also given his sister in marriage at Wexford ; and on 
Maude de Quenci’s marriage, Philip obtained it, and became con- 
stable of Leinster, and long held the office in her right. 

In the description of Philip's personal peculiarities we have evi- 
dence of the rhymer’s having lived at the same time with him, or 
very soon afterwards. He tells of his being surly before he got his 
breakfast, but after eating it there was no man under heaven more 
gay. Until he had got on his gown, which was evidently not put on 
till after breakfast, he was quickly angered: from that hour he 
was frank and kind, courteous and open-handed to all, and of all 
beloved. He was of high courage, and had a great following or 
vassalage. 

The Romance language, slightly altered, runs into the following 
dogerel French, and may give some idea of the nature of this too 
little known, very ancient poem :— 


Le Comte gentil de grand valeur “Li Quens gentis de grant valur 
Y ména alors sa chere seeur: Iloec menad lores sa sorur, 
Sa sceur y a le Comte mené; Sa sor i ad li quens mene; 
Au gros Reymond il I’a donne, Al gros Reymund I’ 4d dune doné: 
Et I’ Enseigne et la banncre E le seigne e la banere 

De tout le pays de Leynistere, De trestut Leyniestere, 
Jusqu’d ce que l’enfant soit de l'age Desque I’ enfant seit del age 
Que tenir peut son heritage ; Que tenir peut son heritage; 
La fille de Robert de Quenci La fille Robert de Quengi 
Dont vous avez avant oiil. Dunt avez avant ol. 

Mais puis la prit un vassal Més pus la prist un vassal 
Philip un baron natural ; Phelip un barun natural : 

De Prendergast ctoit nommé De Prendergast esteit clamé 
Un baron vassal distingue. Un barun vassal alosé. 

Ce fut celui, sachez tous, Co fut celui, sachez tuz 

Qui au matin fut mal gracieux K’al matin iert greins et nus 
Apres manger franc et doux Apres manger frans et duz 
Courtois et liberal a tous. Curteis, largis as trestuz; 
Jusqu’d sa cape avoit affublé, Tant cum la cape out fublé 
De coltre etoit toujours enflé Deire esteit tut dis enfle ; 
Quand au matin fut dine! Quant al matin fust digné 
Sous ciel n'y avoit homme plus gai. Sus cel n’ut home plus heité. 
Celui tint plus longuement Icil tint plus longement 

Le conestablie selon la gent ; Le conestablie solum la gent; 
Beaucoup il etoit estimeé Mult estoit icil preisé 

De touts gents etoit aimé: De tute gens esteit amé. 
Assez etoit de fire courage Asez esteit de fer corage 

Et de trés grand vassalage. E de mult grant vassalage.”3 


In the distribution of lands to his followers, Strongbow gave 
Fernegenal, says the Norman rhymer, to Maurice de Prendergast; 
but he takes notice that afterwards these lands got into the posses- 
sion of Robert Fitz Godobert, *‘he knows not how.” He also men- 


1 That “dinner” meant our break- vivre a quatre vingt dix neuf.” To rise 
fast, and “supper,” our dinner, inearly _at five, to dine at nine, to sup at five, to 
times, is plain from the ancient French goto bed at nine, make a man live to 
proverb :—‘“ J.ever A cing, diner a neuf, ninety-nine. 

Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, Font 3 Jd., p. 144, 5. 
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tions that Philip, at the time of his marriage, lived in O’Kinshelagh. 
This district was probably part of the parishes of Carnew and 
Crosspatrick, extending into the county of Wicklow, and other 
lands Vite to the north of Ferns. In the inquisitions of James IL, 
dividing the Irish part of the county of Wexford into baronies, the 
barony of Scarawalsh (of which Ferns may be called the cen- 
tre), is said to include the Duffry, and to be bounded on the north 
by Kinshela’s and M‘Vado’s Country. Now, the Duffry was held 
by the heirs of John Rochfort, who represented Philip de Prender- 
gast through the female line, in 1411. And it further appears that 
Philip had the parish of Crosspatrick, lying still further north, conti- 
guous to the parish of Carnew. By a deed between Gerald, son and 
heir of Philip de Prendergast, and the bishop and chapter of Ferns, 
made in the year 1227 (11th Henry III.), Gerald confirms the act 
of his father and mother, Maude, whereby they surrendered certain 

loughlands claimed by the bishop as belonging to the see of 
Ferns, and amongst them one ploughland near the church of Cross- 
patrick, and gave six ploughlands for ever in exchange for the town 
of Enniscorthy, which the bishop and chapter conveyed to them 
as a lay fee.t Hnniscorthy thus came into the possession of Philip 


1Nfemorandum,— That the 4th of No- 
vember, 1595, Sir Henry Wallop, Knight, 
desired the following indented deed to 
be enrolled, viz. [Translation] :—Be it 
known to all to whom this present writ- 
ing shall come: That, whereas John, 
Bishop of Ferns, and his Chapter of 
Ferns, brought a suit against Philip de 
Prendergast and Matilda de Quency, 
his wife, and their tenants in freehold, 
for various lands in various places as 
belonging of eo to his church of 
Ferns, the said Philip and Matilda, his 
wife, at length, in pursuance of decree 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, and com- 
pelled by the authority of the Apostolic 
See, resigned into the hands of the said 
Bishop, tor peace’ sake, for themselves 
and their heirs, and for their tenants in 
freehold, and their heirs, sixteen caru- 
cates of land at Senebothe and Killa- 
lethan; and twelve carucates of land at 
Clon, close to Ferns and Lishothe, ac- 
cording as the same were measured and 
perambulated by the assent of both par- 
ties; also one carucate of land near 
the church of Kilanegy as a sanctuary 
[in sanctuarium] of the said church; also, 
one carucate of land near the church of 
Crosspatrick as a sanctuary of the said 
church; and for themselves and their 
heirs have quit claimed the same to the 
said Bishop and his successors for ever; 


while the Bishop and his Chapter of 
Ferns, in the name of the peace afore- 
said, have quit claimed for ever for them- 
selves and their successors whatsoever 
right they alleged they had in all the 
rest of the lands of the said Philip and 
Maud, his wife, and of their tenants in 
freehold, that is to say, in all the tene- 
ments they held from the said Philip 
and Maud and their heirs. Further. 
more, in respect of the town of Ennis- 
corthy [Inscordy], on the Saint Sena- 
nus’ side, it was agreed between them as 
follows :—That the aforesaid Philip and 
Maud de Quency, his wife, have given 
to the aforesaid Bishop and his Chapter 
six carucates of land for ever in ex- 
change for the aforesaid town of En- 
niscorthy, that is to say, five carucates 
of land in Ballyregan, and one carucate 
of land which Fitz Hernicus held near 
Clon, in consideration that the said 
Philip and Maud, his wife, and their 
heirs, shall hold the said town of Ennis- 
corthy as a lay fee in future for ever to 
them and their heirs. And the said 
Bishop and his successors shall hold 
the six carucates of land aforesaid as 
a pure and perpetual sanctuary of his 
church of Ferns, quit of the aforesaid 
Philip and Maud, his wife, and their 
heirs. In witness and for security 
whereof this written instrument was 
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de Prendergast, who, it is believed, built or commenced the castle. 
Maurice de Rochfort, his representative, held it as late as the vear 
1324. Philip also had large grants of lands in the barony of Ker- 
ricurrihy, in the county of Cork, from King John. (Charter Rolls 
of King John, 8th November, 1207, p. 171 b.) By Mande de 
Quenci he had, with other issue, two sons, Gerald and William. 
Gerald had issue only two daughters, coheiresses, Mary and Ma- 
tilda. Matilda married Maurice de Rochfort; and Mary, John Lord 
Cogan. Ona partition the Wexford estates were taken by Maurice 
de Rochfort, and the Cork estates by John, Lord Cogan. William 
de Prendergast, Gerald’s second son, was father of Jettry, who sued 
out the inquisition, 6 Ed. L., for Ardnesillagh. 

William seems to have carved out a tine fortune for himself, 
having obtained the manor of Newcastle, in the barony of Iffa and 
Offa, in the county of Tipperary, before the year 1244. These lands 
lie on the Suir, where it divides the counties of Tipperary and Water- 
ford. ‘The castle is at the foot of the pass through the Knock- 
meldown hills to Lismore, which it probably was meant to guard. 
Thence the family spread as far north along the Suir as Ardfin- 
nan, near Cahir, and south along the Blackwater towards Youghal. 
And in these quarters they continued till the year 1653, when, 
under Cromwell, a new swarm from the old hive drove them and 
their English and Irish vassals to Connaught, Spain, and elsewhere. 
Their territory also extended along the Inockmeldown mountains 
westwards to Mitchelstown and Doneraile; but these lands appear 
to have passed to the White Knight about the year 1350. Wil- 
liam de Prendergast, in the reign of King Henry III., must have 
got a grant of Ardnesillagh from John Fitz Thomas. On William’s 


made in the form of a chirograph be- 
tween the said Bishop and his Chapter 
of Ferns, of the one part, and Gerald de 
Prendergast, son and heir of the said 
Philip and Maud, his wife, of the other 
part, approving and contirming the said 
compromise atter the death of his said 
father and mother; one part of which 
[said instrument] remains in the hands 
of the said Bishop, sealed with the seal 
of the said Gerald de Prendergast; and 
the other part in the hands of the said 
Gerald de Prendergast, sealed with the 
seal of the said Bishop and his Chapter 
of Ferns. The said agreement was 
made in the llth year of the reign of 
King Henry the Third, and contirmed 
by the said Gerald de Prendergast, in 
the 15th year of the same king; these 
being witnesses :— 

* Wilham de Prendergast; Milo de 
Cogan; Richard de Marisco; Ralph de 


Sumery; Robert Wolf; Peter de Stan- 
ton; Richard de St. Leodogar; R., 
Archdeacon of Ferns; Master W. Fo- 
rest, Official of Ferns at the time; 
Stephen, Rector of the church of Bal- 
lysuthenan; Henry Sutwell; Wilham 
Lindsey; Nicholas le Ardeneys; Mas- 
ter Lawrence, of Bikelswood: and many 
others.”—Patent Rolls of Chancery, 37th 
Elizabeth, 

Clon, in the deed abovementioned, is 
evidently the parish of Clone, imme- 
diately to the south of the parish of 
Ferns. From the circumstance of Maud 
de Quenci being a party to tne deed, it 
may be inferred that Philp de Prender- 
gast was seized of these lands in her 
richt. 

sir Henry Wallop got a grant of En- 
niscorthy trom Queen Elizabeth, and 
hence his interest in enrolling this piece 
of ancient evidence. 
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death these lands passed to John, his eldest son and heir; and on 
his death without issue, to Jeffry de Prendergast, as his brother and 
next heir. It is evident from this Inquisition that Thomas de la 
Rokell, the Justiciary of Ireland, treated John Fitz Thomas’s grant 
of Ardnesillagh as void, on the ground, no doubt, that he had 
taken possession without a king’s writ issued by the Justiciary, 
and could convey no estate to another on account of this illegality. 
But the king by the endorsement ordered him to be restored. 
Among the Records in the custody of the Master of the Rolls 
of England, deposited in the Public Record Office, in London, to 
wit, Inquisitions 6 Edward I, No. 41., it is thus contained :— 


‘¢ Edwardus Dei gfa Rex Anef Dns Hibn ‘tt Dux Aquit’ ditco F fideli 
suo Robto de Ufford Justié suo Hibn Saftm. Ex pte Galtridi de Prende- 
gaste nobis est ostensum Gd cum Jolies de Prendegaste frat suus cujus 
heres ipe est fuisset seisitus in dnico suo ut de feodo de quibusdam terris 
‘é ten in Ardenescillach die quo obiit ‘t idem Galtfs statim post mortem 
ipius Johis fris sui tras ‘t tenemta illa ingressus fuit t diutinam seisinam 
eojdem pacifice habut sccm legem ‘t consuetudinem tre Hibii Ricus de 
la Rokel tunc Justié nr Hibn ipm Galfrm p voluntate sua ‘t absq’ causa 
raconabili de p’dcis tris ‘t tei ejecit ‘t ea in mand fram seisivit p quod 
pfatus Galffus ext* seisinam suam traz ‘t tenemétoz eogdem hactenus 
detinetur minus juste in ipius dispenditi g*vissimti ‘t exhereda¢oem 
manifestam. Nos igit’ sup p’missis plenius cerciorari ‘t p’tato Galtfro 
justiciam fieri volentes vobis mandamus sicut alias mandavim’? qd p sa- 
cramétum pboz ‘t leg hominid de balliva vra p quos rei veritas melius 
sciri potit dilegent inquiratis sup p’missis plenius veritatem t eciam utrii 
tre % tei illa ad p’dcem Gaffrum tanq’ ad trem % heredem ppinquioré 
p’dci Jofiis de jure debeant ptin’e scdm legem % consuctudine tre p’dce 
nec ne, et eciam q? de causa p’dcus Riéus tras % ten illa in mani nfam 
geisivit, et utrU nos ad easdem tras ‘t ten jus habeamus, nec ne, et si jus 
heamus q*ht t qua raGone. Et inquisiGdem illam distincte t apte fcam 
nob sub sizillo vro t sigitf eog p quos féa fuit sine dilaGOne mittatis t 
hoc bre. Ita qd eam fieamus a Die S¢i Michis in unti mensem ubicuq’ 
tune flim? in Anef sine dilaGéne ultiori. Et hoc nullatenus omittatis. 
. »« ipoapud Wyndes. xiij die Juf anno fF. n. sexto. 

*Inquis’ capt’ apd Dubin die Sui px’ ante Fest’? Sci Grigor Pape Anno. 
F. Fr. KE. octavo. quod ci Galff de p’ndegast ostendissit Dhno Reg qd ca 
Jolies de p’ndegast fru¥ suus cuj? he? ipe est fuisset seis in Domiéd suo 
ut de feodo de quibusda tris ‘t tei in Ardnesylach die quo obiit. Et si 
id Gallf stati p’t morté ipi? Johis fris sui tras ‘t tei illa ingressus fuat 
diutina seis'm eozdem pascifice habuerat scitin legé ‘t c’suetud tre Hibn. 
Et si RicS de la Rokel tiic Justié Hibn ipm Galt? p voluntate sua ‘t 
absq’ causa ronabili de p’dcis tris ‘t teh ejecit ‘t ea in mand Dii Rée 
seisivit. Et et’ si tre % ten illa ad p’dem Galff tanq* ad trem ‘t hered 
pping‘ore p’dci Johis de jure debeat p’tinere scdtm legé & c’suetudiém tre 
p’dce nec ne. Et qua de causa p’dcs Rics tras ‘t teii illa in mand Dini Reg? 
seisivit, Etsi Dis Rex jus ad tras t tefi il'u tliat nee ne. Et si jus hat 
q*lit & qua rone p subsc'ptos. 

U 
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“ Jotiem le Bret Jotiem de Penrys Griffin Crystofre Math le Broif 
Galff le Bret Waltm de Valle Wittm de Carreu Maur’ le Port Wittm fis 
Reym’ Ad de Cantynton Ro fit Jacobi Joh de Midg’m Ri¢m Coytyt Ger 
de Stanton Phm Edward. 

“Qui JuF dit qd Johes de p’ndegast frat Galff de p’ndegast fuit seis 
in dom¥ico suo ut de feodo de p'dcis tris ‘t ten in Ardnesylach die quo 
obiit de dono Dai Johis fit Thom. Et Galff pcs frat t her p’dei Johis 
statim p’t morté ip’i? tras ‘t tef illa ingressus fiat ‘t bonam seis*m eazdé 
habuit. Et dnt qd Riés de la Rokel tic Justié Hibn p’dem Gaffrii de 
prdcis tris t tei ejecit t ea in manu Dili Rég seisivit ‘t htc de causa 
quia Dns Johes Rex Angf dedit Dio Thom fif Anthon ‘t hered suis ad 
f‘mam feodi tras suas de Dessia ‘t Dessimonia p ccl. maré p anni % 
obiit seisit? de cibus p’dcis tris. Et huit q'nq’ fillas set qiuta filia morie- 
bat’? sine herede ‘t descendebat pars p’dee tilie aliis q*tuor sororib3, suis 
De q'b3 Ger de Rup huit unam in ux!m. Galfr de Norrach huit alia 
Steph de Archedekne huit ‘teid et Johes fit Thom huit q*rta in ux?m. 
Et dnt qd p’dci Ger Galt? t Stephs mariti p’dcaz tium filiay fuert in Bello 
de Kylaare contr®* Dim Regé p quo gram a Dio Rég habere no potueF de 
tris suis p’dcis. Set Johes fit Thoth marit? q'rte filie fuit cf Dio Rég 
tic tpis. Et huit p pte sua p’dcaz traz de S*ccat Dubtn q'ndé porGom p 
anni setignorat q’ntt. P’tea venit p’dces Johes ‘t t*nsfretavit bis vi ter ad 
Dim Edward petés othes tras p’dcas Dessie ‘t Dessimonie p ve. p anni. 
Et ita Dis Edward ipm de p’dcis tris p p’dco redditu feofavit. Et huit 
de p'dco feoftamto duplices cartas ‘t duplices fras pat’. Et huit bre Dni 
Edwardi de seis* dirttt! Dio Stephio de Lungespeye ttc Justi¢é Hibn qui 
ei respondit t dixt qd nttam seis'm de p'dcis tris §' daret nec hre facet p 
eo Gd des dns Edward apte p ipm et suti c’siliti decept? fuit nec aliq’ seis*m 
ei inde facet quousq’ collogiuti cii c’silio Di Edward & ectis magnatib3 
Hibn haberet. Et des Johes fit Th dixt Gd nam mora facet qin plenaria 
seis*m de tris t tefl p’dcis capet t p hoc responsi a Dito Justié recessit. 
Et p’tea p’cds Johies p tota pat'am prexit p'cipiens subs {vientibz patie qd 
sui facent omes libetenent’ t alios tei patie qd essét cor’ eo qui venert 
cora eo ‘t ipe ostendit eis carta sna ‘t fram patent’ Dni Edward qd essét ei 
intendent’ ‘t respondent’ tanq*™” Dno suo ‘t ei fidelitate fecert. Et ita pp"ia 
autoritate sua sine Justic vi vic vt capit? sfvient in seistm pdeaz raz 
int’vit. Et sic obiit seisit? de p’dcis tris ‘t tenemtis. Et dit Gd p’des Johes 
solebat redd sna p p'dcis tris Baron S*cca’ Dubdtn quolibet tiio offerre 
qui «tem redditti ab eo receipe nolueFt p eo qd ipe ntiq’™ seis*m p dem 
Justié nec alios Ballios Dni Edwardi in Hibn fit ‘t q¢ des Dis Edward? 
deceptus fuit. Nec scitit aligd aliud jus Gd Dis Edward in p’dcis tris hat 
nisi ut p'us dcm est. Et dnt gd ea rone Riés de Rupello tic Justié 
Hibn oes p’das tras t ten de Ardnesylach una cii omibus aliis tris % 
ten Dessie ‘t Dessimonie in manu Dni Edwardi cepit. Et dnt p sact 
suti qd p’des Galff de p’ndegast tang’ frat t he pp'nq'or p’dcti Johis tale 
jus ad p’dcas tras ‘t tei de Ardsylach ht ‘t hac roiie feofamti dci Johis 
fif Thom.” 

[ Indorsed ].—“ Videtur qd iste debeat restitui, salvo jure R t cuj*libet 
Rex pseq*tur c’* ipm ut iste possit here’ recupere suti vss? feofatoré suit 
Et respondeat restitut? sine essoii ect.” 
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‘‘T hereby certify the above to be a true and authentic copy of the 
original Record, having been examined therewith, and being sealed 
with the Seal of the Public Record Office, pursuant to Statute 1 & 2 
Victoria, c. 94. 


“H. J. SHARrE, 


“ Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 
“13 March, 1862.” 


TRANSLATION. 


‘‘Epwarp, by the grace of God King of England, Lord of Ireland, and 
Duke of Aquitaine, to his beloved and faithful Robert de Ufford, his Jus- 
ticiary of Ireland, greeting. On the part of Jeffry de Prendergaste, it 
has been shown to us, that, whereas John de Prenderyaste, his brother, 
whose heir he is, was seized in his demesne as of fec of certain Jands and 
tenements in Ardnescillach on the day when he dicd, and the said Jeffry 
immediately after the death of the said John his brother entered into the 
said lands and tenements, and had long and peaceable possession thereof, 
according to the law and custom of the land of Ireland, until Richard de 
Rokel, ourthen Justiciary of Ireland, of his mere will and without reasona- 
ble cause ejected the said Jeffry from the aforesaid Jands and tenements, 
and seized them into our hand, whereby the aforesaid Jeffry is hitherto 
unjustly kept out of his seisin of the said lands and tenements to his very 
great loss and manifest disinheritance : We therefore, wishing to be better 
informed of the premises, and that justice should be done to the aforesaid 
Jeffry, command you, as We have once before commanded you, that you do 
diligently inquire more fully the truth of the premises by the oath of 
good and lawful men of your bailiwick, by whom the truth of the matter 
may be better known ; and, also, whether the said lands and tenements 
ought of right to belong to the aforesaid Jeffry, as brother and next heir 
of the aforesaid John, according to the law and custom of the land afore- 
said, or not; and, also, for what cause the aforesaid Richard seized the 
said lands and tenements into our hand, and whether We have any right 
thereto, or not; and if We havea right, how, and of what kind it is ? 
And that you send us, without delay, the said inquisition distinctly and 
plainly made under your seal and the seals of those by whom it may have 
been made, and this writ. so that We may have it in one month of Mi- 
chaelmas Day, wherever We shall then be in England, without further 
delay ; and this omit not. Witness Ourself at Windsor, 13th July, in 
the sixth year of our reign. 

“ Inquisition taken at Dublin on the Monday next after the Feast of 
Saint Gregory, Pope, and the eighth year of our reign. ‘That, whereas 
Jetfry de Prendergast showed our Lord the King, that whereas John de 
Prendergast his brother, whose heir he is, was seized in his demesne as of 
fee of certain Jands and tenements in Ardnesyllach on the day when he 
died. And if the said Jeffry, immediately after the death of the said John 
his brother, entered into the said lands and tenements, and had long and 
peaceable possession thereot, according to the law and custom of the land 
of Ireland. And if Richard de la Rokel, then Justiciary of Ireland, of his 
mere will and without reasonable cause, ejected the said Jeffry from the 
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aforesaid lands and tenements, and seized them into the hands of our 
Lord the King. And, also, if the said lands and tenements ought of right 
to belong to the aforesaid Jeffry, according to the law and custom of the 
land aforesaid, as brother and next heir of the said John, or not. And 
for what cause the aforesaid Richard seized the said lands into the king’s 
hand. And if the said king has right to the said lands and tenements, 
or not; and if he has right, how, and of what kind. By the under- 
signed | 
: ‘“‘ John le Bret, John de Penrys, Griffin Christopher, Matthew le Brois, 
Jeffry le Bret, Walter de Valle, William de Carrew, Maurice le Porter, 
William fitz Raymond, Adam de Cantyntoun, Roger fitz James, John of 
Meath, Richard Coytiff, Gerald de Stanton, Philip Edward. 

‘Who, being sworn, say that John de Prendergast, brother of Jeffry 
de Prendergast, was seized in his demesne as of fee of the aforesaid lands 
and tenements in Ardnesylach, on the day when he died, as of the gift of 
John fitz Thomas; and Jeilry aforesaid, brother and heir of John aforesaid, 
immediately after his death entered into the said lands and tenements, 
and had good seisin of the same. And they say that Richard de la Rokel, 
then Justiciary of Ireland, ejected the said Jeffry from the said lands and 
tenements, and seized them into the king’s hand, and for this reason—be- 
cause the Lord John, King of England, gave his lands of Desies and Des- 
mond to Thomas fitz Anthony and his heirs in fee-farm for 250 marcs 
per year, and he died seized of all the aforesaid lands and tenements ; 
and he had five daughters, but the fifth daughter died without heir, and 
the share of the aforesaid daughter descended to the other four, her sisters, 
of whom Gerald de Roche had one to wife, Jeffry de Norrach had another, 
Stephen de Archdekne had the third, and John Fitz Thomas had the 
fourth to wife. And they say that the aforesaid Gerald, Jeffry, and 
Stephen, the husbands of the aforesaid three daughters, were in the Fight 
of Kildare against our Lord the King, for which they could not obtain the 
pardon of our Lord the King for their lands aforesaid, but John fitz Tho- 
mas, the husband of the fourth daughter was at that time on the king’s 
side. And he had a certain portion of the lands aforesaid from the Ex- 
chequer of Dublin, for his share, but how much per annum they know 
not. Afterwards came the aforesaid John, and made two or three voyages 
across the sea to the Lord Edward himself, seeking all the lands and tene- 
ments aforesaid of Desiesand Desmond for 500 [marcs]perannum. And 
so the Lord Edward enfeoffed him of the lands and tenements aforesaid at 
the rent aforesaid. And he had double Charters, and double Letters Pa- 
tent. And he had a Writ of Seisin of the Lord Edward directed to the 
Lord Stephen Longsword, then Justiciary of Ireland, who answered him, 
and said this : he would neither give him, nor let him have seisin of the 
lands aforesaid, because the said Lord Edward had plainly been deceived 
by him and his representations. Nor would he make him any seisin thereof 
until he had had some conference with the council of the Lord Edward 
and the other great men of Ireland. And the said John fitz Thomas de- 
clared that he would make no delay, but take full possession of the lands 
and tenements aforesaid ; and with this answer he left the presence of 
the Lord Justiciary. And afterwards the aforesaid John went through 
the whole country, ordering the under serjeants of the country to sum- 
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mon all the freeholders and the other tenants of the country to appear 
before him ; and they came before him, and he showed them his Charter, 
and the Letter Patent of the Lord Edward commanding them to be 
obedient and answerable to his orders, and to do him fealty as their Lord. 
And thus, by his own authority, without Justiciary, or Sheriff, or Chief 
Serjeant, he entered into seisin of the aforesaid lands ; and so died seized 
of the aforesaid land and tenements. And they say that the said John used 
to offer his rent of the lands aforesaid every term to the Barons of the 
Exchequer at Dublin, who would not receive the said rent from him be- 
cause he had never had seisin from the said Justiciary or other bailiffs of the 
Lord Edward in Ireland, and because the said Lord Edward was deceived. 
And they do not know any other right that the Lord Edward had in the 
aforesaid lands than is aforesaid. And they say that, for that reason, 
Richard de Rokel, then Justiciary of Ireland, seized all the aforesaid 
lands and tenements of Ardnesylach, together with all the other lands and 
tenements of Desies and Desmond, into the hand of the Lord Edward. 
And they say upon their oath that the aforesaid Jeffry de Prendergast 
has such right to the aforesaid lands and tenements of Ardnesylach, as 
brother and next heir of John aforesaid, and this by reason of the feoff- 
ment of the said John fitz Thomas. 

*‘( Endorsement |.—It seems that this man ought to be restored, sav- 
ing the right of the king and every one else, and let the king proceed 
against him, that he may have his recovery against his feoffor ; and when 
restored, let him answer without essoin, &c.” 


A NOTICE OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF LONDONDERRY 
BY THE ENGLISH, €&c. 


BY ARTHUR GERALD ’GEOGHEGAN. 


(Continued from page 404). 


INNISOWEN lies in the north-eastern side of the county of Donegal. 
It is almost insulated, being bounded on the east, west, and north 
by Lough Foyle, Lough Swilly, and the Atlantic. Its present 
name dates from the fifth century, when Nial of the Nine Hostages, 
Monarch of Ireland, assigned this tract of country to his son Kogain, 
or Owen, hence Inp Césain, Innisowen, or the Island of Owen. 
Its more ancient appellations of Peapann Nev, or the land of Neid, 
and Cip Cilig, or the Country of Ailcach, date from a remoter age, 
and are derived from names of princes of that mysterious people, 
the ‘Tuatha de Danaan, who at an early period landed and settled 
here. ‘Lhat Innisowen at that period, and even in the fifth cen- 
tury, was in reality an island, is probable: a glance at the unchang- 
ing sweep of bog and marsh which separate it on the southern side 
from Loughs Foyle and Swilly, a distance of httle more than three 
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miles, will satisfy on this point even a careless observer. It is now, 
however, a large promontory, containing 197,860 acres of mountain, 
arable, and waste land, bounded on its “edges and intersected with 
lofty and barren Aglie. whose crests are constantly wet with the 
clouds and mists of the Atlantic. The highest of this range, Sheve 
Snaght (the Hill of Snow), has an altitude of 2019 feet. Yet, 

strange to say, there are neither lakes nor rivers of any extent in 
Innisowen. Loch Lappan and Loch Fad are little more than 
mountain tarns, and throughout the barony there is no stream of 
depth or constant flow. Their courses from the central watershed 
of Slieve Snaght tend east, west, and north, but are invariably shal- 
low. A thousand rills, it 1s true, rush down on every side from the 
hills, and are swollen at times by the constant rains into impetuous 
torrents and waterfalls ; but in summer they shrink into mere 
threads, or disappear altogether from their dried-up beds. ‘The 
climate is moist, and not severe: at Moville, a watering place, it 
is especially mild ; the soil generally sterile, the interior of the 
sea coast wild and barren, affording in some places scanty pasturing 
to the mountain cattle, and in others but shallow depth for cereal 
crops. Barley, oats, flax, and of course potatoes, are grown in de- 
tached localities, and in favoured spots green crops of turnip and 
mangel wortzel are to be met with. Scattered through the district 
are evidences of minerals, and the coasts swarm with fish. The 
scenery along the sea line is bold and precipitous, the headlands 
steep and rocky; while the noble expanse of Lough Foyle and its 
twin sister Lough Swilly, with the varied outline of its hills, give 
to Innisowen a romantic aspect. The.mountain pass of the Gap of 
Mamore is fine; and the long sweep and gloomy hollows of Glen 
Togher and Glen Ailey are marked with a desolate character, 
while the northern seaboard that stretches from Dunaff to Malin 
Head, and thence by Culdaff to Moville, worn into striking and 
picturesque shapes, forms a fitting rampart against the ceascless 
dashings of the Atlantic. 


Up to a recent period the name of Innisowen was identified 
with a kind of illicit whiskey, made in large quantities in its secret 
glens and hiding places; but the opening of new roads through 
the barony, enabling the peasant to bring the produce of his moun- 
tain patch of land to market, the increased communication by 
steamers from Derry to Liverpool and Glasgow, where there are 
always ready sales for cattle, fish, poultry, and eges, the exertions 
of the constabulary, and the influences of education through the Na- 
tional Schools on the rising generation, have all tended to lessen 
this demoralizing occupation, and to afford a healthicr and more 


1 Mons Nivorum, as it called by Colgan, who was born at its foot. 
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profitable investment for the labours and the harvest produce of the 
farmers of Innisowen—agencies which will be doubtless increased 
by the fact, that at this moment one railroad runs through part of 
Innisowen, and the certainty that in a few months another will be 
opened through it. In connexion with this latter railway, the 
Derry and Lough Swilly line, we may be permitted to observe that 
its course along the eastern shore of Lough Swilly to Buncrana 
may challenge any line in the kingdom to exhibit a more striking 
panorama of lake and mountain scenery. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century, Innisowen had been 
the patrimony of the O’Doherties, a branch of the Kinel Connell, 
or O’Donnells. Previous to this it was in the possession of the 
great rival house of Kinel Owen, or O’Neill. The claims of these 
two dynasties to the suzerainship of Innisowen frequently placed 
the chieftains of the O'Dohertics in awkward positions—at one 
time paying tribute to the princes of Tyrconnell, and at another 
to the princes of ‘l’'yrone, as the star of either was in the ascendant. 
So far back as A. D. 1586, in a state paper witten by Marshal 
Bagenall, for the information of Lord Burleigh, then prime minis- 
ter of England, we find that Innisowen is described thus :— 


** Q’Doyherties Country is a promontory almost environed with the 
sea, namely, with Lough Swylie to the south side, and Lough Foyle to the 
north[!] It is governed by a Capten called O’Doyhertie, who beinge not 
of power to detend himsilfe, is forced to contribute to both O’Neyle and 
O’Donell, and (alterius vicibus) to serve them both. His country, being 
open to the sea, and open to the Isles of Ila and Jura in Scotland, ts al- 
most yearlie tnvaded by the Scots, who take the spoil, whereby O' Dohertie ts 
forced alicays to be at their devocions ! He is able of his own nation and 
other followers to make 60 horsemen and 300 footemen. Buildings in his 
counterie are at The Derry, which is detaced, and Greencastle, and [another 
place which is illegible, probably Buncrana] which is wardable.” 


In the valuable notice of this state paper, by Mr. Herbert F. 
Hore, in “ The Ulster Journal of Archeology” for the year 
1854, Mr. Hore remarks that ‘*the Four Masters state that it 
was in this new castle of Innisowen (Greencastle), that Walter 
Bourke was imprisoned by the young Earl of Ulster, in Anno 
1332, and where he afterwards died of hunger.” Dissenting from 
this, Mr. Hore places the prison of the unfortunate De ‘Burgo 
further south than Innisowen. Yet we are inclined to think that 
the opinion of the Annalists is correct ; and that some indistinct tra- 
dition of this event gave rise to the ghastly figure on the Derry 
coat of arms, as well as to the statement that Sir Cahir 0’ Doherty 
perished by a similar doom at the castle of Buncrana. It is 
evident that there was floating through the barony for a length of 
time a tradition of some person of tank perishing by this “cruel 
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death, when a prisoner in a dungeon within its limits. The Anna- 
lists, natives of the same county, and residing therein, were well 
acquainted with its localities and traditions, and therefore in re- 
cording this statement afford a strong evidence of its credibility. 
The attitude, moreover, of the skeleton on the Derry shield, rest- 
ing its head on its hand, with the elbow of the arm on the knee, 
is evidently intended to pourtray weariness and suffering, and, seen 
in connexion with the tower in the back ground, is almost painfully 
suggestive of the truth of the tradition. It 1s somewhat remarka- 
ble, that on the square tower of Buncrana, yet standing, where an 
arm of the sea forces its way through a narrow rocky glen, on the 
stone lintel of its doorway leading to the lowest part of the build- 
ing there are traces of a rude representation of a Spanish hat and 
upright plume, which the peasantry assert are intended to mark the 
stature of Sir Cahir O'Doherty, who was the tallest man of his 
tribe, as well as to point out the very dungeon in which he was im- 
prisoned, and where he perished of huneer. 

From the year 1413, when the O’ Doherty was first called Lord 
of Innisowen, to the year 1588, when Sir John O’ Doherty was head 
of the sept, there is little variety in the history of its chiefs. They 
lived the lives of Celtic potentates in their castles of Inch, Elagh, 
Burt, Buncrana, and Greencastle, hunted the red deer through 
the woods of Coshquin and Glentogher, speared the salmon in the 
Fahan and the Foyle, battled with their kinsmen, plundered the 
cattle of their neighbours, and were plundered in turn by them 
and the pirates of the Hebrides, and diced more frequently with 
swords in their hands than in their beds. 

In the last-mentioned year, a portion of the Spanish Armada 
was driven by stress of weather to the shores of Ireland; and seven- 
teen ships, containing 5394 men, were wrecked in various places on 
the coasts of Ulster, Connaught, and Munster. Numbers of their 
shipwrecked soldiers and mariners were taken prisoners. In Mun- 
ster some, according to Smith, in his ‘ History of Kerry,” were 
forthwith hanged and beheaded, by order of the Lord Deputy, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam; but itis satisfactory to find, on the other hand, 
that in Ulster many more had their lives spared, and were treated 
as prisoners of war. In the Harleian Tracts we have an account of 
a ship of the Armada wrecked on the shores of Lough Foyle, with 
a crew of 1100 men, who were made prisoners by Captains Richard 
and Henry Hovenden, at the castle of Elagh, in O’ Dohertie’s Coun- 
try, and who were conveyed, with the aid of O’Donill,” to Dun- 
gannon. ‘The English officers, with a humanity that docs them 
credit, wrote from thence to Dublin “for assistance and the lev y- 
ing of horses and garrons to convey the prisoners, who were weake 
and sicklic,” to head- -quarters. ‘The original letter, dated xu of 
September, 1588, is preserved in the State Paper Office. 
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In other places on the coast the shipwrecked sailors and sol- 
diers were hospitably received, and kindly treated by the Irish 
chieftains. ‘lhe Spanish ships contained large quantities of trea- 
sure in specie, and some portion of it was stated to have fallen into 
the hands of the native clans. Exaggerated accounts of this cir- 
cumstance reached the ears of the Lord Deputy, Sir William Fitz- 
william, in Dublin; and, according to Cox, who occasionally blurts 
out some strange truths, Sir William, ‘‘ wishing to have a finger in 
the pie,” went to Ulster to look after it, raising an army at a heavy 
expense for the purpose. He was unsuccessful in getting the 
treasure that he expected— 


‘Whereupon [adds Cox, in his ‘‘ Hibernia Anglicana”], he grew so 
enraged, that he imprisoned Sir Owen O’ Toole and Doyherty of Donegal, 
both of whom were well affected to the State: the former he kept imprisoned 
during his time, and the other he detained two years, until he was forced 
to purchase his discharge.” 


The character of Sir William Fitzwilliam, during the seven 
years he filled the office of Lord Deputy in Ireland, is stamped 
with an unenviable notoriety. Accepting the appointment, as 
Cox distinctly states, ‘* to make his profit of it,” he carried out the 
intention with a consistency that was as shameless as it was repre- 
hensible. Lowering the dignity of his high office, he received 
bribes alike from English adventurers and from Irish chieftains. 
In his hands the sacred vessels of the ark of the British constitu- 
tion were applied to the meanest uses, until at last that noblest of - 
human institutions, trial by jury, which the poorest peasant on 
English soil looks on as a protector and a friend, became, through 
the vile practices of Sir William Fitzwilliam, so hateful to the un- 
fortunate natives of Ireland, as to be regarded by them with 
mingled feelings of dread and aversion. ‘The conduct of the Lord 
Deputy towards Hugh Roe Mac Mahon, chieftain of Monaghan, in 
this respect was so Infamous, that Cox and Moryson, neither of 
them afflicted with a very tender conscience in such matters, are 
so ashamed of it, that they do not attempt by an apology to pal- 
liate its atrocity. 

It can be readily surmised that the individual who could be 
guilty of such conduct would have but little hesitation in imprison- 
ing on a frivolous pretence an innocent man, if by doing so he 
could put one rose noble the more into his capacious pouch. It is 
admitted on all sides that Sir John O’Doherty was well affected to- 
wards the State, yet he was for two years confined in the Tower 
of Dublin, and obtained his release from thence at the expiration of 
that period only by payment of a heavy fine. That previous to his 
incarceration the Irish chieftain was a loyal subject, has never been 
denied ; and we have further collateral proof, that even after he 
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regained his liberty he refrained from joining his countrymen in 
arms against the English Government, in the fact mentioned in the 
<¢ Annals of the Four Masters,” that in the year 1592, when the 
various branches of the Kinel Connell were summoned to Kilma- 
crennan, to the inauguration on the Rock of Doon of young Hugh 
Roe as The O’Donell, among the Tirconnellans who refused to 
obey the call, the learned O’Clerys, with a tone of pique notice, by 
his Irish appellation, Sir John O'Doherty. Not only did he not 
attend himself the gathering of the tribes on that occasion, but also 
a number of the Mac Sweeneys, dwelling on the banks of the Foyle, 
and of the O’Gallaghers (a junior branch of the O’Doherties), in- 
fluenced by his example, stopped away likewise; nor until the latter 
end of the same year, when O’ Donnell met the Deputy at Dundalk, 
and made peace with him, did Sir John O'Doherty acknowledge 
Hugh Roe as the head of his house. 


“‘ Then [somewhat exultingly write the Four Masters], when those Tir- 
connellans who were in opposition to O'Donnell heard of his having 
made peace with the Lord Justice, they all came in peace and friendship 
to him. The most eminent of them were Hugh the son of Hugh Duv, 
Niall Garv the son of Con, and his brethren; and O’Doherty, namely, 
John Oge, the son of John, the son of Felim, the son of Connor Carragh, 
after he had been taken prisoner by him.” 


At what period after this meeting Sir John O'Doherty became 
the ally of O'Donnell, we have no exact record. We incidentally 
learn from a remarkable combat between Phelim Reagh, chief’ of 
the Mac Davitts, a branch of the O’Doherties, and Captain Martin, 
nephew of Sir George Bingham, at Sligo, in the year 1595, in 
which the English officer was slain, that the mountaineers of Innis- 
owen were enrolled in the army which Hugh Roe O’ Donnell led, 
along with 600 Scottish mercenaries, under Mac Leod of Arran, 
into Connaught, in that year. From 1595 to 1599 we find no 
mention of the O’Doherties in any of the engagements which took 
place between the English and Irish forces. In the year 1600 we 
have seen that Sir Jolin O’ Doherty, on the landing of the English 
at Culmore, after partially dismantling his castle of Klagh, withdrew 
from Innisowen, causing his people to drive their cattle before 
them for safety into the wilds of Donegal. In the September of 
1600 the same chieftain was with Neal Garv, in command of the 
army of observation left by Hugh O'Donnell to watch the English 
garrisons on the Foyle. Unlike the kinsman of O'Donnell, Sir 
John O'Doherty was true to his trust, and died fighting against 
the clan Derry. From the narrative of Sir Henry Docwra, it 
would appear that the chicftain of Innisowen, despite the harsh 
treatment he had received from the English, was suspected by the 
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Irish leaders of being “ well disposed” towards the foreigners, and 
that in consequence Hugh Roe O’Donnell had previously caused 
Sir John’s only son, Cahir, a mere boy, to be placed in his hands as 
a pledge for his father’s fidelity. 

On Sir John’s death, his son still remained with O’Donnell; and 
that chieftain named Phelim Oge, brother to the slain knight, and 
uncle to the lad, as hedd of the sept, and declared him The O'Do- 
herty. We do not see, under the circumstances, how the Irish 
commander could have acted otherwise. ‘The clans of Innisowen 
were in arms against the English, and required a leader of ex- 
perience to head them in the field. It was manifest that a lad of 
some thirteen years was unequal to the position. In passing him, 
therefore, over, and naming his next of kin as chieftain of Innis- 
owen, the Prince of Tyrconnell had acted as every wise and prudent 
general would have acted, and had made a selection, it might be 
supposed, that no reasonable man in the Triochead Cead of the 
O'Doherties could with justice object to. But the orphan lad had 
been nursed and reared by the clan Mac Davitt; and the leading men 
of the tribe, Hugh Boye and Phelim Reagh, were his foster bro- 
thers. To them the nomination of Phelim Oge as The O'Doherty 
was a grievous injury, as depriving their young foster relative of his 
hereditary rights. All reasons of policy, all arguments that com- 
mon sense and sound judgment pointed out for the selection, were 
disregarded ; and the sole idea that possessed their minds was that 
by it a wrong had been done to him whose interests and welfare 
were dearer to them than their own lives, or the lives of all their 
clan. 

Of the intense affection which fosterage created among the an- 
cient Irish we have in modern times no adequate conception. With 
them the tie was sacred, uniting the child of the chief with the 
child of the vassal by a link that no difference in their social ‘posi- 
tions in after life could loosen. Beyond the Pale it was confined 
to no one class of society, and was restricted by no distinction of 
rank or blood. From the Ard-Riagh to the wood-Kerne, from the 
earl to the horseboy, it influenced alike the passionate Celtic and 
the proud Anglo-Hibernian race. Compared with it, strange to say, 
the natural affection of a mother for her own offspring grew weak; 
the foster child became first in her Jove, and in the moment of 
danger it was the foster child that she clasped closest to her breast. 
Stronger than the voice of religion, it made fierce foes become true 
friends, and, above all oaths and covenants, was a guarantee for fide- 
lity and good faith. Brothers by birth might part in anger, and foul 
words and evil deeds spring up to widen the breach between them, 
until they would grow up worse them strangers to each other, live 
in bitterness, and go down to separate graves, disunited and unfor- 
_ giving; but the affection that bound foster brothers to each other 
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had seldom such an unworthy element within it. Its love no cold- 
ness could affect, no change could alter; through misfortune,through 
peril, through poverty, through sorrow and through sickness, it re- 
mained until death unchanging and undiminished, wonderful alike 
in its existence, its endurance, .and its devotion. ‘There are many 
instances of this glorious old Irish feeling scattered through the 
pages of our country’s history. Of those not the least remarkable 
is supplied in the very narrative to which we have referred so often. 
‘To us this particular instance appears the more striking, from the 
plain and unaffected language in which it is told by the English 
knight. After describing a plot on the part of the Irish to obtain 
possession of the fort of Culmore, and a counterplot on the part of 
the English to baffle them,—in which transaction we find that 
Yorkshire shrewdness was more than a match for native craft, —Sir 
Henry Docwra goes on, after alluding to the death of Sir John 
O’ Doherty, thus— 


‘Tt is true O’Donnell had at our first coming ceazed his sonne, after- 
wards called Sir Cahir O’Doghertie, into his hands, and kepte him as a 
pledge upon him, which might justly serve for some colour of excuse, that 
he (Sir John) was not at libertie to use the freedom of his own will. 
Being now deade O'Donnell set up in his place one Phelim Oge, a brother of 
his, neglecting the sonne who had been bred and fostred by the suid Hugh Boye 
and Phelim Reaugh. These men tooke it as the highest tnjury that could be 
done to them that their foster-child should be deprived of that which they thought 
was his clecreand undoubtible right, § thereupon seriously addressed themselves 
unto mee, and made offer, that in case [would maintatne the sonne against the 
uncle, & procure he might hold the counterey, according to the same lettres his 
father had it before him, they would worke the meanes to free him out of 

O’ Donnell’s hands, to bring home the people and cattle that were fled, and with 
them, together with themselves, yeald ubedience § service to the state.” 


After many meetings and messages, the Governor of Derry en- 
tered into the compact proposed by the foster brothers of the young 
O’Dohertie. He granted all they required, and distinctly engaged 
to have the territory which had belonged to Sir John O Dohertie 
restored to his son. This agreement he had further ‘ confirmed 
by my Lord Deputie and Council.’ This 13 an important fact, and 
one that it is necessary to keep clearly in view, as having a power- 
ful influence on the subsequent events. 

According to the agreement, the young O’Dohertie, having ob- 
tained his liberty from O'Donnell, came with his faithful foster- 
brothers, Hugh Boy, Phelim Reagh, Isdward Groome (Grumach), 
and Shane Cron, as a body guard, rand attended by the clans Ailin 
and Davitt, down from the Innisowen hills, and was placed under 
the protection of the English governor. <A strange meeting this 
in the great hall of the castle of Derry, in the close of the autumn 
of the year of grace 1600. We can imagine the stone-roofed apart- 
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ment, with its massive oaken and iron-clenched door, its narrow 
casements affording glimpses of the smooth-flowing Foyle, and the 
birch woods on the opposite slopes in the O’Cahan’s Country, and 
giving ingress to the glints of sunlight that fall on the group 
within. In the foreground the fosterers, tall in stature, and men of 
tried courage, with the free bearing of mountaineers, their cloaks of 
frieze of that peculiar blue tint which, even unto the present day, is 
worn in Donegal, contrasting well with their saffron-coloured tunics. 
In their centre, dressed in the sable garb, which tells of his recent 
loss, the young chieftain of Innisowen. Tall for his age, with his fair 
hair falling in curls on his shoulders, holding in one hand a favourite 
deerhound by the leash, while the other, with a gesture half proud 
and half shy, is extended towards the English governor. We can 
imagine the glance of anxious affection with which the faithful and 
noble-looking Phelim Reagh! takes the outstretched hand of the lad, 
and places it in the extended hand of the stalwart knight, whose 
stern features are softened with a feeling of pity towards the orphan 
thus placed under his care. At the doorway, a cluster of the 
kerns of the clans Ailin and Davitt, noting with eyes flashing 
through their long locks every motion of the guard of soldiers of 
the clan Derry, who, clad in buff coats and breastplates, stand at 
the opposite end of the room, their figures half in shadow and half 
revealed to the light reflected on their armour. Surely such a 
scene as this is'‘worthy of the attention of an Irish artist. 

It is satisfactory to find that both by the true-hearted fosterers 
and by Sir Henry Docwra their mutual agreement was strictly kept; 
while on the one hand the clans of Innisowen took their leave of 
O’ Donnell, and 

‘‘ Declared themselves for our side, and from that day forward wee had 
many fatthfull and singular good services from them, thetre churles & garrans 
assisting us with carriages, their cattle, with plenty of fishe meate, and Hugh 
Boye and Phelim Reagh with many intelligence & other helps; without all 
which, I must freely confess a truth, it had been utterlie tmpossible wee could 
have made that sure and speedie progress in the warres that wee aflerwards 
did—”’ 
on the other hand, Sir Henry, as far as was in his power, and 
as long as he had the Ha performed his part in a faithful and 
honourable manner. He at once proclaimed the young chief the 
Queen’s O'Dohertie, and by his exertions had his patrimony re- 
stored to him, under the great seal of England, “‘ with the excep- 
tion of the quarter of Ballyarnett, the half-quarter of Laharden, on 
which the said castle of Coolmore is built, together with three hun- 
dred acres of land, to the said castle allotted and apperteyninge, 
only excepted.” This was necessary for the security of the fort at 


1 O'Sullivan describes Phelim Reagh as ‘‘ Elegans statura facieque pulchcr.” 
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Coolmore', which commanded the passage of the River Foyle, and 
was in reality the watergate of Derry. He also took the lad under 
his personal protection in Derry, and appears to have had him edu- 
cated there in a manner suitable to his rank. 

In the “ Ulster Journal of Archeology” for the year 1854 there 
is a series of autographs of remarkable men connected with Ire- 
land, copied from the State Papers. Among those signatures we 
find the name of ‘ Cahir O'Dogherty,” fairly and boldly written, 
with an amount of flourishing ‘after the final letter that proves 
him to have been (for the period) an accomplished penman. ‘here 
are allusions throughout the narrative, which we will notice here- 
after, respecting both Sir Cahir and the fosterers, which show how 
highly Sir Henry esteemed them; in fact, the knight, stern as he 
was, appears to have felt a warm affection for the gallant and hich- 
spirited boy committed so frankly to his care, and to whom he stood 
in the light of'a parent and a protector. Ina political point of view, 
it was also clearly the duty of the Governor of Derry to befriend the 
young chieftain. Their common fue was the same. By identifying 
the interests of the heirof Innisowen with those ofthe English Govern- 
ment, the commander of the army of the Foyle would notonly deprive 
the Irish enemy of a powerful ally, but would likewise remove trom 
the gates of Derrya host of fierce and vigilant adversaries. No longer 
wouldits ramparts be watched outside day and night by the keen eyes 
of the Innisowen clans, awaiting but an unguarded moment for an 
assault. Of the constant dread the English forces were kept in of 
thisan idea may be formed by the admission of Sir Henry Doewra 
himself, ‘that there was not a night w herein myself and captains 
did not sit up expecting such attempt.” But this state of things 
was now at an end: the castle was the home of the O'Dohertie, 
and the Governor his guardian and friend. The garrison might 
henceforth rest in safety ; provisions would be brought freely to its 
gates; and no attack could be made on its walls without timely no- 
tice being given of the approach of the danger by the faithful fol- 
lowers who watched around the dwelling, beneath the shadow of 
whose roof the young head of their chief rested; every reason, 
therefore, of his sagacious mind, and all the better feelings of his 
honest though stern nature, combined to make Sir Henry Docwra 
treat his ward with kindness. 

That he did so, there are many proofs; not the least significant 


1The fort of Culmore and the 300 
acres attached remained in the posses- 
sion of the Government from the year 
1600 to the year 1861. During the whole 
of this period the Crown never ceased 
to maintain the office of Governor of 
Culmore Fort ; and for a long series of 


years the appointment was conferred on 
military men, as a reward for distin- 
ens services. The last governor was 
ord Stratford. The office was abo- 
lished on his death in 1861, and the Ho- 
nourable the Jrish (?) Society obtained 
possession of the fort and lands. 
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of them was the jealousy of Nial Garv towards the young stranger. 
An attempt made by this boisterous chief to quarter some of his 
kernes on the O’Doherties’ Country was promptly resisted by the 
foster brothers. To admit the right of Nial Garv to cess his men 
on Innisowen would be to acknowledge him the supreme chieftain 
of it. Both parties appealed to Sir Henry; and in the interview 
his calm good sense and sound judgment stand out in strong relief 
to the overbearing insolence and passionate language of the Celtic 
chieftain. Dissatisfied with the decision of the Governor against 
his unreasonable demands, Nial Garv appealed to the Lord Deputy 
and Council in Dublin; they confirmed the judgment of Sir Henry, 
at the same time holding out a promise that at some future da 
Nial Garv’s claims might be taken into consideration, but that at 
present ‘*O Doughertye must and should be exempted from him: 
which hee [Nial Garv] took with a great deal more indignation and 
furie than became a man that was to raise his fortune onelie by the 
favour of another.” 

Being thus relieved from all dread of attack from the clans in 
his immediate neighbourhood, and the spring now coming on, Sir 
Henry Docwra made a foray from Derry ; or, to use his own words, 
‘drew forth, and made a journey upon Mac Swyne of Fanaght, 
whose countrie lyes divided from O'Doghertie’s by a bay of the 
sea.” This bay of the sea was Lough Swilly, and to reach it the 
English force had to pass through Innisowen, which they dare not 
have attempted to do but for the friendly aid of the O’ Doherties, 
a strong party of whom, headed by the young chief and Phelim 
Reagh, accompanied the expedition. On reaching Inch, where 
there was a castle of Sir Cahir’s, they embarked in boats, and, cross- 
ing over Lough Swilly to Rathmullin, dashed at once into the 
Fannit glens. ‘They took the unfortunate Mac Sweeneys by sur- 
prise, and seized about 1000 head of cattle before they could remove 
them. Thunderstruck by this onslaught, Mac Sweeney came him- 
self to Sir Henry, and offered to make his submission to the Queen, 
and used the mediation of O'Doherty and Phelim Reagh that the 
cattle might be restored to his people—whereupon, 


‘“‘ After much entreatie and importunitie, and thinking with myselfe 
it might be a good example to such others as I should afterwards have 
occasion to deal with thut I sought not their goods but their obedience (re- 
serving a part onelie for reward of the souldiers labor), I was entreated, 
and gave back the rest.”’ 


A wise and generous resolve on the part of the English com- 
mander, to which it 1s not improbable that the difficulty of swim- 
ming a thousand head of cattle, across some three miles of a 
salt-water lake may have added a strong inducement. However, 
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be that as it may, Sir Henry received Mac Sweeney into submission, 
and taking his oath for future fidelity, and six hostages (one of them 
the chief’s son) as a further guarantee, returned to Derry, leaving 
Captain Ralph Bingley, with his company of 150 men, as a garri- 
son in the abbey of Rathmullen, to guard the landing-place there 
in case of a future raid into the north-west of Donegal. 

Unfortunately for himself, the chief of the Mac Sweencys proved 
false of faith, and broke his oath. Not long after, 


“© Without compulsion [as Sir Henry sternly writes], he made his re- 
conciliation with O’Donnell, and underhand promised to betray the 
garrison that lay upon him, and secretlie wroucht to gett his pledges out 
of my hand; but fayling in both, and yet resolved to go on hia course, 
drove away all his cattle, and declared himself an enemy against us.” 


Whereupon Sir Henry, with all the unbending severity of a Draco, 
hung up the hostages, and made another ‘‘ journey” into Fannit in 
the September following, burnt and destroyed the houses and corn 
there, until the crushed and unfortunate chieftain came in and 
again submitted, and gave once more six hostages; and, taught by 
the terrible lesson he had learned, ‘‘ from that forward continued in 
good subjection.” 

In the month of April, 1601, the indefatigable Governor made 
another “journey” in an opposite direction from the last. On this 
occasion, accompanied by Nial Garv, he made a foray on the people 
of Sleughart, in the county of Tyrone, and by the assistance of his 
Irish ally had the strong fortress of Castledearg (the ruins of which 
still remain) delivered into his hands. Leaving there Captain Dut- 
ton in garrison, with his company of 100 men, Sir Henry returns 
to Derry, and makes the following significant entry in his narra- 
tive: —‘ And then wee rested at home, in expectation ofa supplie 
of men from England against summer ; for nowe were those wee had 
exceedingly wasted and decayed.” 

Apparently, O’Donnell was as well aware as Sir Henry himself 
of the weakened condition of the English garrison, and had deter- 
mined to avail himself of it, for the purpose of making an incursion 
into Innisowen to punish the O’Doherties for their desertion from 
the Irish cause, as well as to retaliate the burnings and the plun- 
derings that they had inflicted, in conjunction with the clan Derry, 
on the unfortunate natives of Fannit. Of this intention, however, 
a timely notice was brought to the Governor of the castle on the 
Fovle; and while O'Donnell was making his preparations for at- 
tacking Innisowen, the English commander was as busy arranging 
matters for its defence. The manner in which he effected this 
proves Sir Henry Docwra to have been thoroughly skilled in mili- 
tary strategy. After examining a map of the country, he found it 
so utterly worthless that he flung it aside, and trusted to his own 
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personal observations for suiting the defence according to the nature 
of the locality. He found that the southern border of Innisowen 
stretched between Lough Swilly and the River Foyle in distance 
about six miles; that this tract was in a manner all bog, witha 
river passing through from one side to the other, and was totally 
impassable tor horse, and only at some five or six narrow fords pas- 
sable for small parties of foot. The position was evidently a strong 
one, and he took his measures accordingly. Placing in Coelmac- 
katren Castle, at one end of this tract of bog and swamp, where it 
touched Lough Swilly, Captain Thomas Badly with his company, 
and at the other extremity, where it met the River Foylc, Captain 
Edmond Leigh, with his company, in an old fort called Cargan 
(Caippgin), he erected small forts (not unlikely crannoges, or 
wooden ones), at each of the fords, and placed in them small garri- 
sons of twenty men. Having thus secured his line of defence, he 
caused the hostages he had in pledge, and all the cattle of the 
country, about 3000 in number, and ‘‘ goodes of the people,” to be 
removed to a remote part of Innisowen (called by Abbé M‘Geoghe- 
gan—Binnin), wherein Hugh Boye, and Phelim Reagh, and the 
O'Doherties, assisted by 200 of the English force under Captain 
Humphrey Willis, had engaged to defend them. 

All things being thus prepared, Sir Henry awaited the attack. 
When O’ Donnell, with his army, came and encamped within a mile 
of Carragans, the Irish leader saw the position was too strong to 
be forced by ordinary means. He remained therefore at Carragans 
a week, reconnoitering the passes, during which time he caused a 
number of strong wicker hurdles to be made, and in the night time 
had them conveyed to a place out of reach of the forts; and on the 
morning of the 7th May, 1601, passed with all his horse and foot 
over the swamps, by means of those hurdles, to the great joy of the 
Irish, and chagrin-of the English forces. 

Those feelings were soon relatively changed. As the Creagha- 
dors of the Kinel Connell advanced further into Innisowen, they 
found it a wilderness—its villaves and fields deserted, its homesteads, 
glens, and hill sides, destitute of any trace of human or animal life; 
it was only when they reached the “extremity of the country” 
that they saw signs of either. Here they found the united force of 
the English and Irish drawn up in a strong position, with their 
herds of cattle feeding behind them. Sir Henry describes the lo- 
cality as at the further end of Innisowen towards Scotland, where 
a@ piece of ground was environed with sea, able to support the cattle 
for some days, the entrance to it narrow, with an old fort standing 
on it guarding the approach. Making an allowance for a slight 
error in Sir Henry’s topography those local marks can be found in 
the Isle of Doagh, in the parish of Clonmany, in the vicinity of 
the small village of Gaddyduff, in the northern part of Innisowen. 

Y 
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Standing there, even at the present day, the tourist will see at a 
glance that a few hundred resolute men might hold the pass against 
a far superior force. On reaching the spot, O'Donnell halted and 
encamped, made an assault and was repulsed ; on the next day made 
another attack and was again beaten back, with a loss of forty men ; 
and then, in the words of the narrative, 


*O’Donnill, out of hope that he could doe good, trussed up baggage 


and, not one cowe the ritcher, made his retreate back again. Going out 
he passed by the castle of Ard Coe] Mac Katran upon the strands, at a “dead 
Jow water, where our men had a little skirmish with him under succor 
of the castle, and where | stood with sume few horse and foot to see what 
countenance he had in his departure. Being cleane past, I saw his men 
draw into battaile, and I think that no man that saw them, as well as I, 
but will confess they were not fewer than 1500. Phelun Reagh in this 
assalt behaved himsclfe bravely with his own hands; ITugh Boy honestlie ac- 
quitted himsilf in all this occasion; and both of them gave sufficient testimoneye 
theire hearts were at that time faithfull and zealous to the Queene’s service.” 


A great day this for the united forces of clan Derry and clan 
Innisowen, and great rejoicing, in the strong castle on the Foyle, at 
the discomfiture of the Kinel Connell—rejoicings which were much 
increased by the following news :—‘“‘ The very same day they [the 
Irish army] past away by Coclmackatren, the shippes were dis- 
covered at the mouth of Lough Foile, that brought us a new supply 
of 800 men.” 

This (although not admitted by the Icnglish commander) at 
once explains the retreat of O'Donnell. In truth the Lrish leader 
had a narrow escape. Had not his scouts brought him word of the 
approach of the english fleet, and had he therefore, in ignorance, 
delayed but two days longer at Binnin, his whole army must have 
been taken prisoners ; for, with the victorious O’Doherties and the 
English force under Captain Willis on his flank, and Sir Henry 
Doewra with the garrison of Derry reinforced by 800 men posted 
behind the belt of bog and swanp in his front, with Lough Swilly 
on his right, and Lough Foyle on his left, there was no outlet for 
him to escape by ; and w hen, in addition to these circumstances, 
the impossibility of obtaining food for his troops in Innisowen is 
added, the situation from which Hugh Roe O'Donnell extricated 
himself by a prompt retreat, will be at once admitted was one of 
absolute danger, and involving almost certain destruction to the 
force under his command. 

From the foregoing passage of arms, and other events detailed 
in the narrative, it is “evident that Hugh Roe O’ Donnell was the 
great opponent with whom Sir Henry Doewra had to contend. Yet 
the struggle between these two master spirits was not an equal one, 
so far as ‘Tegards their antecedents, their individual experience in mi- 
litary affairs, and the resources, troops, and munitions of war, each 
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had to aid him in the contest. It must not be forgotten that Sir 
Henry Docwra was an experienced captain, trained in Continental 
wars, a bearded man with harness on his back, while O’ Donnell was 
yet a child; nor can it be overlooked that the young chieftain of Tyr- 
connell at the age of fifteen years was vilely kidnapped, and conveyed 
to the tower in Dublin, where for upwards of four years he was 
kept a prisoner—during the last twelve months of the period a 
fettered one. At such an age, and under such treatment, except 
bitter and enduring hostility towards the English race, what could he 
learn? That during those weary years the young captive deeply re- 
flected on his own wrongs and on those of his country, and that there 
in the silence of his cell he arranged his plans for avenging both, is 
more than probable. His after career fully proves the supposition. 
For, when at last he effected his escape, and after reaching Donegal 
was elected head of the Kinel Connell at the early age of nineteen, 
so soon as the free air of his native hills had restored to his wasted 
frame health and vigour, he allied himself with Hugh Earl of Tyrone, 
and ina short time became the ablest and most sagacious leader the 
Irish ever had. During nine years he kept the whole force of Eng- 
land at bay, baffling or beating back every general she sent to oppose 
him, and subduing or winning over to the national cause every Irish 
chief with whom he came in contact,—accomplishing this, more- 
over, with the scanty aids a broken and impoverished race could 
supply,—thus earning. as Moore appropriately remarks, a name 
which not only graces his country’s history, but still lives freshly in 
the popular tales of her romance. 

On the other hand, Sir Henry Docwra was bred to arms. In 
1585 he served with Sir Richard Bingham in the west; and from 
that date to 1594, when for his distinguished conduct he was 
made Constable of Dungarvan, he appears to have been constantly 
and actively employed in the Irish wars. He served with the Earl 
of [Essex in Spain and the Netherlands, where he commanded a re- 
giment, and likewise in Ireland ; and was so highly esteemed by him, 
that when that gallant and unfortunate nobleman made his impe- 
tuous return to England in 1599, Sir Henry Docwra was one of 
the few faithful friends who accompanied him. It will thus be 
seen that he was a veteran soldier, and that both abroad and at 
home, in fort and field, in camp and foray, he had acquired that 
consummate skill and judgment in military affairs which made him 
conspicuous among those able officers who, during the relen of 
Elizabeth, commanded the English forces in Ireland. 

Not the least of the praise which is honestly due to the young 
Jrish leader arises from the skill with which he cooped up so able a 
veteran as Sir Henry Docwra, with 4000 trained soldiers at hig 
back, on the shores of the Foyle,—accompanying this, moreover, 
with inadequate means and undisciplined troops, yet with a system 
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of tactics so sound in theory and so efficient in practice, that but 
for the treachery of Nial Garv, and the desertion of the other Irish 
chiefs, the English expedition, wasted by famine and weakened by 
sickness and by warfare, must inevitably a second time have deserted 
the ramparts of Derry. 

But this was not to be. With the seaboard of the Foyle open 
to Sir Henry, through which he received supplies of troops and 
provisions from England—with Sir ‘Tirlogh Lynogh, the Queen’s 
O'Neill, and his followers, affording information about the forests 
and passes in ‘l'yrowen, with Nial Gary and his party guiding the 
English forces through the hills and glens of Donegal, and rendering 
good service against their own kindred, with a body of light armed 
troops skilled in the warfare of the country, and with the clans of 
Innisowen in alliance with the garrison of Derry; the English 
commander must, to a certainty, win the prize for which he was 
playing with so much caution and so much boldness. It remains 
only to note the skill with which he proceeded to con over his 
game, and to arrange his men—how he himself never made a false 
move, nor allowed a weak one of his adversaries to escape—how one 
by one he broke up the strong points of his opponent, without en- 
dangering his own, until at last, by a series of masterly combinations, 
he arose a victor from the contest. 

The two great objects of the English general, differing in de- 
tail, in principle were identical. Ilis first was to plant a military 
settlement in Derry; his second, another similar at Ballyshannon. 
The first he had accomplished. For the second there were three 
modes of action :—'l’o embark a sufficient force by sea—but for this 
he had now neither men, transports, nor ships. ‘lo send an army 
by land was equally impracticable, the nature of the district to be 
traversed swarming with enemies, and the difficulty of obtaining 
food on the march, were serious, almost insurmonntable obstacles. 
The pass of Barnsmore, through which the English force must of 
necessity advance, would alone deter any prudent gencral from the 
attempt. <A third plan, slow in detail, but certain in result, re- 
mained; and this, although subsequent events rendered its complete 
carrying out unnecessary, Sir Henry tacitly adopted, namely, to 
connect Lough Foyle with Lough Erne by a chain of forts, and, 
on reaching Enniskillen, to embark a force on the lake, proceed by 
water to its lower extremity, and, landing at Belleck, march froin 
thence to Ballyshannon, a distance of only three miles. 

Bearing this plan in view, it will explain the proceedings of the 
English general, almost from the moment when he laid the founda- 
tions of the walls of Derry. His first step was to erect a fort at 
Dunnalong, on the Foyle, five miles from Derry; his next, to se- 
cure the castle at Lifford, also on the river Foyle, ten miles higher 
up. Following the river line of the Mourne, which joins the Foyle 
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at Lifford, he then in May, 1601, got possession of the castle of 
Newtown (Newtownstewart), and placed in it Captain Roger At- 
kinson, with a garrison of 100 men. 


‘‘ And because the uses wee intended these garrisons was to make 
suddaine inroades upon the countery, to spoyle and pray them of their 
cattle, and that impossible to be done without intelligence and guidance of some 
of the natives, I lett to assist him in that kinde one Tirlough Moynyl- 
son, @ man that came in with Sir Arthur O'Neale, that had often guided 
our men before in like services, and had gayned a great deale of love and re- 
putation among us, and had now the command of 100 Irish by my Lord 
Deputie’s allowance.” 


Notwithstanding the ‘love and reputation” that the said Tir- 
lough had gained, Sir Henry with due caution gave “ speciall 
charge he should be lodged cleane outside the bawn, and a wary and 
circumspect eye should be carried upon him” !—a provident pre- 
caution on the part of the shrewd northern knight, which subse- 
quent events proved was necessary in regard of the Celtic centu- 
rion. Sir Henry had now a chain of forts extending twenty-six 
niles, almost in a direct line, along the valley of the Foyle, towards 
Enniskillen, in the very heart of the enemy’s country. 

On the 20th June, 1601, he battered with the ‘* Demy cannon” 
the castle of Aniogh, within two miles of Derry. This castle lies 
altogether in another direction from Newtown, and was situated in 
a loch in the O'Cahan’s Country, nearly opposite Derry. While 
engaged in taking it, Sir Henry received letters from the Lord De- 
puty Mountjoy, ‘* propounding by way of discourse two mayne 
services to spend the summer,” namely, either to take Ballyshan- 
non, or to mect the Deputy at the Blackwater. Sir Henry decided 
on the latter, and, fearing that a great deal of powder had been 
epent in taking the castles we have nained, 


‘“*T first called,” he writes, ‘“‘the clarke of the munition to mee, and 
asked him how he was stoored of powder? He tould mee hee had 60 bar- 
rells. I was fully satisfied in my minde. I enquired noe further, but 
returned my answere [to Lord Mountjoy], in any part of Tyrone I should 
be readie to meet him, wheresoever he pleased.” 


Now occurs a serio-comic episode, which proves that spareness 
of speech and sturdy independence were as characteristic of the 
Englishman of the seventeenth as of the nineteenth century. Our 
Yorkshire friends will, we dare say, recognise the phonetic propriety 
of the colloquy on the occasion. 

On the 19th of July Sir Henry had reccived two Ictters from 
Dublin, which, although dated 9th and 14th July, reached him on 
the same day. In the first he was requested to prepare to mect 
the Deputy at the Blackwater; in the second he was desired to 
march at once, as his Lordship was waiting for him—whereupon, 
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“IT presentlic gave order the companies should draw to Liffurd, and 
come furnished with munition. Word was brought mee that they could 
get no match! I called for the clarke, and asked him the reason. J/ee tould 
mee hee had tt not! Noe (says 1) did yow not teil mee the other duy yow had 
60 barrells? I tould yow (saide hee) that I had 60 barrells of powder, and 
soe I had, but of match you asked mee nothing. 1 demanded if a barrell of 
match were not always sent as a due proportion to a barrell of powder; 
hee confest it was, and ought to be so; but much of that caine (he saide) 
was rotten, and much had been wasted, soe as now hee had it not. J 
asked him why he tould me not so much when I spake of it the other day; hee 
said, because my question was of powder onelie, and nothing of match.” 


This was undoubtedly true, and clearly gave the stout clerk of 
the munition the best of the argument. Yet, although critically 
correct, the dilemma in which he placed the Governor by the scant 
information of his previous reply was an awkward one. When we 
recollect that, forty-nine years afterwards, in the year of grace 1650, 
the Scotch army under General Lesley, amounting.to 23,000 men, 
was beaten, or, as Carlyle has it, “ shivered to ruin,” at: Dunbar by 
12,000 men, wasted with sickness, under Cromwell; that 3000 of 
the Scotch troops were slain; that their whole baggage and train, 
all their artillery great and small, 30 guns, and 200 colours, taken, 
and 10,000 soldiers (in number actually nearly equal to their victors) 
made prisoners, and that this tremendous defeat was accounted for 
by the fact that Cromwell, keeping not only his ** powder dry,” but 
likewise his “ matches lit,” had attacked Lesley early in the morning 
of a wet and windy September day, when the matches of the Scot- 
tish foot (all but two to each company) were extinguished ; and 
that, in despite of a gallant resistance made by their horse, who 
charged desperately, and drove back the English across the rivulet, 
the foot, *‘ poor stiffened men,” roused from their sleep, ‘with 
their matches out,” never rallied, or for a moment stood before the 
fiery charge of Cromwell, we can form some idea of the unplea- 
sant position in which Sir Henry now found himself placed. 

He acted with his usual prudence. Ilaving made Captain 
Humphrey Covert, who was going to England, a witness to his 
conversation with the clerk of munition, in order that he might be 
able to report the matter truely on the other side, he directed the 
clerk to send to the neighbouring garrisons for any match they 
could spare. When this was done, six barrels only were collected. 
Sir Henry then called a council of war of his ‘ancientest of the 
captaines” and laid the matter before them ; they unanimously gave 
it as their opinion in writing, signed with their hands, that this sup- 
ply was too little to go forth with— 

“For they knew O’Donnell and all the countery thereabouts were 


alreadie assembled to attend us, and by all likelihood would provoke us to 
skirmish by the way; and it was better to incur any censure of the world 
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whatsoever than to expose soe many men to be a butt onelie for their 
Enymyes to shoot at.” 


Fortified by this resolution, the Governor sent Lieutenant Gor- 
don to the Lord Deputy with letters explanatory of this untoward 
circumstance, desiring suspension of judgment, and offering to mect 
his Lordship at any place he might at another time appoint. ‘The 
answer of Lord Mountjoy was characteristically short, sharp, and 
decisive, and, taking into account the bitter enmity he bore to Sir 
Henry Docwra a fair one:— 


‘‘ Your wants thus [ wrote his Lordship], are small in shewe, in sub- 
stance great; how this will be taken in England, that you made them not 
known before the instant when it was impossible to supply them it be- 
oves you to looke unto ; for me, I must confess you have much deceived 
my expectation, but I will not advise you to doe any thinge with the 
Queen’s army that is not warrantable by good reason, neither trust 
upon mee to help you here, for I am not able; but, if you cane, take some 
other opportunitie of service to make amends withall.” 


A sharp censure, but we must admit a deserved one. Assuredly, 
if the clerk of the munition slept soundly on the night cf the day 
it was received by the Governor, it may be doubted whether his 
slumbers can be justly attributed to the prayers that were then 
offered up in the castle of Derry for his repose. 

In the mean time, O’Donnell, with the O’Cahans and the 
O’Neills, had drawn together near Newtown, with the intention of 
attacking Sir Henry Docwra on his march to join the Lord De- 
puty. But while awaiting the English forces at the fords of the 
Mourne, the Irish chieftains had left the country behind them, and 
especially the Pass of Barnsmore, unguarded,—an oversight the keen 
eye of the veteran commander on the Foyle at once detected. Con- 
sulting with Nial Garv, who had a thorough knowledge of the paths, 
and having ascertained that the abbey of Donegal was held only by 
a few friars, he sent the Irish chieftain with his troops and 500 
English soldiers to take possession of it. ‘This important service 
was safely and promptly executed by Nial Garv on the 2nd of 
August, 1601. Thus the blunder of the clerk of munition, through 
the able management of the English general, in place of a mishap, 
became an element of success. On hearing this, O’ Donnell, who 
had in the mean time crossed the Curlew Mountains into Sligo, to 
keep the Earl of Clanricard with his army in check, hurried back, 
and at once laid sicge to the abbey, and for thirty days the place 
was hotly assaulted, and as stoutly defended. On the night of the 
19th September the abbey took fire, and was burned, all to one 
corner. But even then, with unflinching tenacity, Nial Garv and 
the garrison held out. Inthe middle of the burning cloisters, and 
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actually through the flames they removed their stores of provisions 
and barrels of powder ; and while one part of the furce was employed 
in this perilous duty, the other repelled the attacks of the Irish, 
who with loud shouts advanced to the assault. Used as he was to 
the horrors of war, Sir Henry Docwra appears to have regarded 
with feclings of admiration the gallant conduct of the garrison 
during that fearful night, in which it 1s recorded that they lost 300 
men. On the next day O' Donnell summoned the defenders of the 
Abbey to surrender; but, having first dispatched a light-footed kern 
to tell Sir Henry of their hazardous condition, they climbed the 
smoking walls, and “ valentlie repelled” the envoy of the Irish chief- 
tain. Fickle and false as he was, there was no braver man than 
Nial Garv. To this Sir Henry Doewra, with the honest candour 
of his nature, bears witness in the following :— 


‘Here againe, I must confess, Neale Garvy behaved himselfe deserv- 
inglie; for though I had at that time many informations against him that 
could not but breed some jealousies of his fidelitie, yet wee sawe he con- 
tinued to the last, tooke such part as our men did, had many of his men 
slaine at this seige, and amongst the rest a brother of his own.” 


Misfortunes never come single: along with the tidings of the 
hazardous position of the English force in the abbey of Donegal 
came the news that the fort at Newtown was betrayed by Tirlogh 
Magnylson, the Irish ally whom, we have already mentioned, Sir 
Henry | had directed to be lodged with his men * cleane outside the 
bawne.” Neglecting the warning of his superior officer, Captain 
Atkinson was enticed “to walk forth upon the greene before the 
house purposelie as far as he could” by the faithless ‘T irlogh, who 
had that day dined with the English officer. On a signal, Captain 
Atkinson was made prisoner, and by a sudden rush at the castle 
door the Irish gained possession, and put every man of the gar- 
rison to the sword—a foul deed, for which, shortly after, Tirlogh 
Magnylson met a suitable punishment. 

But, as if these disasters were not sufficient, in like manner, 
and on the same day, Captain Dutton was betrayed at Castledearg, 
but with this exception, that the lives ofthe English garrison were 
spared. 


‘For those losses [Sir Henry calmly observes] there were no remedy 
for the present: for Dunnegal, I had before sent them provisions by sea, 
which came to them in a reasinable time, and had supplied most of their 
wants; for the rest, I could doe nothing but encourage them to hould it, 
and assured them to come to their aide, soe soone as they should stand in 
neede of it. 


(To be continued.) 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QUARTERLY GENERAL Meegrtina, held at the Society’s Apart- 
ments, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, October 5th, 
1864. 


The Very Rev. tHE Dean or Ossory, President of the Society, 
in the Chair. 


The following new Members were elected :— 


Sir Edward Coursy, Bart., Arbourfield, Reading, Berks; and 
Francis A. Leigh, Esq., J.P., Rosegarland, Foulksmills, county of 
Wexford : proposed by Herbert F. Hore, Esq. 

Robert Staples, Esq., J. P., Dunmore, Durrow, Qucen’s County: 
proposed by the Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. 

Laurence Waldron, Esq., M. P., 28, Rutland-square, West, 
Dublin; Robert Ryan, Esq., J. P., Templemungret, Limerick; 
Rev. Patrick Power, R. C. C., Carrick-on-Suir; and John Thomas 
Mac Sheehy, Esq., Shannon Lawn, Limerick : proposed by Maurice 
Lenihan, Esq. 

Edward de la Poer, Esq., Gurteen, Kilsheelan, Clonmel: pro- 
posed by Thomas Lalor, Esq., D. L. 

Bernard E. Fitzpatrick, Esq., Lisduff, Errill, Templemore; 
Thomas Elliott, Esq., J. P., Rathcurby, Kilmacow, Waterford ; 
and the Rev. P. R. Young, R. C. C., Clonmacnoise, Athlone: 
proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

ev. Arthur Eden, Ticehurst, Hurst Green, Sussex: proposed 
by the Rev. John Lymberry. 

William Hague, Esq., Architect, 175, Great Brunswick-street, 
Dublin: proposed by David Fielding Jones, Esq. 

Henry Brewster, Esq., C. E., County Surveyor, Castlebar: 
proposed by Peter Burtchaell, Esq. 

Robert Cochrane, Esq., C. E. Banbridge: proposed by R. 
Linn, Esq. 

Robert Pape, Esq., Litchfield: proposed by A. G.’Geoghevan, 
Esq. 
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Rev. P. V. Skelly, O. P., the Black Abbey, Kilkenny: proposed 
by J. G. A. Prim, Esq. 

Mr. Michael Brophy, Parliament-street, Kilkenny: proposed 
by Mr. J. Hogan. 


The Rev. James Graves reported that the Memorial to the 
Lords of the Treasury, praying that they would cause the Records 
of Ireland to be collected into a safe repository and placed under 
the care of competent officers, which had been adopted at the 
January meeting, being duly signed by the President and Com- 
mittee, was presented by Colonel Dunne, M. P. He (Mr. Graves) 
had since received a letter from Colonel Dunne, stating that Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton had communicated to him the reply of their Lord- 
ships, to the effect that ‘any suggestion from the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society was sure to receive the consideration of the 
Treasury.” 

Mr. Graves said, that although the injury done to the sculptures 
at Clonmacnoise had been most lamentable, yet that the steps 
taken by the Society to enforce the statute passed for the preserva- 
tion of public monuments had been productive of most beneficial 
results. Not only had it been made publicly known that such van- 
dalism could not be committed with impunity, but the attention of 
the Irish Government having been called to the subject, the fol- 
Jowing most important order has been issued to the Constabulary 
Force throughout the country :— 

‘* INJURY TO PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 

“The practice of injuring and defacing public monuments having 
been brought under the notice of the Government, it is most desirable 
that the attention of the Force shall be called to the provisions of the 24th 
and 25th Vict., cap. 97, and section 39. It isto be understuod, therefore, 
that it is the duty of the Constabulary to interfere for the protection of 
all such monuments, and to use their best endeavours to bring to justice 
the parties guilty of such misdemeanor. 


‘**H. J. Brownriae. 
‘© Constabulary Office, Dublin, 
7th September, 1864.” 


It now remained for the public to aid the officials in carrying out 
this law, by reporting to the police every case of wanton injury to 
any sculptured monument, ancient or modern, whether in the old 
churchyards or elsewhere exposed to public view, in order that the 
law might be put in force. ‘The members of the Socicty, Mr. Graves 
added, were all aware of the most praiseworthy exertions of their fel- 
low-member, Mr. T. L. Cooke, Sessional Crown Prosecutor for the 
King’s County, in the matter of the Clonmacnoise outrage. Without 
his valuable aid the good results already obtained would never have 
been realized. He (Mr. Graves) therefore thought all would agree 
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with him that some special mark of the Society’s appreciation of Mr. 
Cooke's services ought to be bestowed. He would therefore pro- 
pose that that gentleman be elected an Honorary Member, and that 
the thanks of the Society be presented to him. , 

Mr. Prim had the greatest pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The proposition passed unanimously. 

A letter from the Rev. Charles A. Vignoles, Rector of Clon- 
macnoise, was read, stating that the trial of the person charged 
with the wanton injury of sculptures at Clonmacnoise had resulted 
in a disagreement of the jury. The Crown had prosecuted. The 
following are portions of the charges of the presiding judge to the 
grand jury and petty jury, and a speech of counsel :— 


‘“*Kine’s County Summer Assizes, 1864. 
‘“* Before the Lord Chief Justice. 


“‘ Crown Court, Monday, July 11.—His Lordship delivered his charge 
to the Grand Jury, as follows :— 


‘‘* Mr. Foreman, and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,. . . . One other 
matter, Gentlemen, just comes under my notice, involving the application 
of alaw which must be new to you, for even I have no experience of its hav- 
ing been hitherto put in force; I mean the destruction within the limits 
of this‘county of some ancient monuments of great interest—interest not 
only to the natives of the place, but of the whole country. It appeared 
that some ancient monuments, or works of art, which were erected in a 
churchyard, were wantonly injured. It is charged that some monuments 
erected at the memorable Seven Churches have been defaced. Sugh monu- 
ments were of national importance in various respects. ‘They were some- 
times evidence as to the times of death, names, and ownership of land, 
and also as to titles of honour found upon these ancient monuments. It 
is also impossible to over-estimate their importance as showing the cha- 
racter of the nation in those early times. These monuments show the 
high degree of civilization attained by the people of this country at the 
time. The more ancient those monuments, the more interesting. The 
law provides for the preservation of all works of art, and particularly 
all works of art, monuments, or stones deposited in sacred places. These 
monuments, as I have said, attest the antiquity and civilization of the 
country, and they could not be defaced without the interposition of the law. 
It was a lapse—a going back again to barbarity on the part of the nation, if 
they were to be defaced. But it would be found that the laws were 
armed with powers for such an occasion. Bills will be sent up for your 
consideration against a party charged with the wilful destruction of those 
monuments or works of art; and it will be your duty, Gentlemen, if 
the facts be proved, to find true bills; and not to enter into any discussion 
as to whether the monuments defaced were within the words of the act, 
as that will be a matter for the court to decide; but if any legal points 
arise, I shall be happy to render assistance.’ 


‘“When the evidence for the defence had been concluded, Mr. Ball, 
Q. C., the counsel especially retained by the Kilkenny and South-East of 
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Ireland Archeological Society to watch the trial and aid the Crown pro- 
secutors, replied— 

‘** This is a case, Gentlemen, demanding your most serious considera- 
tion. I shall call to your minds but a few matters in connexion with the 
subject, and those are matters which are beyond all manner of doubt. It 
is unquestioned that an injury has been done to those memorable ruins. 
The evidence to prove that has been amply sufficient. The next esta- 
blished fact is, that the injuries complained of were done on the day 
a large party went from Birr to this place. It has been proved by 
the police constable that the injury was not done on the morning of the 
day the party from Birr were there. He gives also a circumstantial rea- 
son for knowing it was not done, as the round tower was pointed out 
to him by the Rev. Mr. Vignoles as about to be repaired by the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society, under the direction of the Rev. James Graves. 
That was in the early part of the day. The injury was done to a part over 
two feet from the ground, and therefore likely to attract the notice of 
anybody. This was at half-past two o’clock, as deposed to by the police- 
man. Now, it has been also proved that this injury had been done 
at half-past four o’clock. The caretaker has sworn to its being done at 
that time. J have thus, Gentlemen, brought this one particular count of 
the indictment within the space between half-past two and a quarter to 
four o’clock. All this has been matter of proof. And that it was on the 
22nd of May, the day on which the offence is alleged to have been com- 
mitted. In fact, this has not been denied in the defence. It is more 
than probable that the other injuries deposed to were done at the same 
time and by the same stone which left its mark on this arch, but I shall 
not trouble you to inquire. It is not necessary. It has been proved 
that this particular injury was done on this particular day, and within 
this particular time. ‘This has been established by testimony not to be 
shaken. ‘The next important fact, which is also a fact beyond question, 
is that the two children were there that day. There has been nothing 
urged to lead you to believe that they were not there. It was a likely 
place for them to be. There is no denial that they were there. It has 
been insinuated that the father of the boy could prove that he was not 
there, but he was not produced. We are told that his father has turned 
against him, but he is not produced. He will not appear. AsI have said, it 
has been proved to demonstration that this act must have been done on that 
day. There were a number of persons there that day. The prisoner was 
never seen by either of the witnesses before. Why, then, Gentlemen, 
was this man accused? [ shall tell you. The little boy gives a de- 
scription of the person he saw committing the damage. The description 
was so accurate that the police, seventeen miles away, laid their hands on 
the man, and had him summoned on the mere description given by this 
child. If he had not seen the prisoner doing this damage, would he have 
so accurately described him—would he have given similar testimony? 
No: it was because his attention was drawn to the man by the acts which 
he saw him doing, which fixed the man in his mind, which enabled him 
to identify him fully and clearly on every occasion. And now, Gentlemen, 
give me leave to ask, how are we to reconcile that fact with the prisoner’s 
innocence— the witness once secing a man and describing him, and then com- 
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ing seventeen miles and identifying him? It is perfectly impossible, I do 
not care how it may be sought to be controverted. By what miracle did 
that boy so describe that man? That is the question for the jury. But 
there was a second person who saw the man, and she also described him, 
but did not know his name. Neither of them ever saw the man before 
that day; and I ask again, by what miracle are they able to identify 
the man? What plan between them would account for it? None, Gen- 
tlemen; for they separately identified the prisoner—a fact which seals and 
confirms their previous testimony. There are limits, Gentlemen, to human 
abilities, and I say that it is not in the power of any one much older 
than the witnesses to manufacture such a case. It is perfectly impossible. 
By what powers could they describe a man seventeen miles away, and af- 
terwards identify him? 

‘You are told, Gentlemen, that the members of this Young Men’s 
Society were there on this day when this act was done. So much ap- 
pears from the evidence. The children were there that day. It was 
done at a time when it is proved that the party from Birr were in the 
churchyard. It was done between half-past two and a quarter past 
four. If it was not done by the prisoner, who did it? If it was done 
by another of the party, would it not be proved as easily? If it was a 
falsehood on the part of those two witnesses, why was not Moran or Quigley' 
accused or arrested, from the description which had been given? The 
evidence given by the witnesses for the defence was such as might have 
been calculated upon. It has been urged in this case the veneration in 
which those ancient monuments are held, that the party of which the 
prisoner at the bar was one were Roman Catholics, that there was nobody 
there that day but Roman Catholics. That has been made agreat argu- 
ment. It has been pressed that it could not be done by the prisoner, who 
is @ Roman Catholic; that it was impossible. But in the face of that 
they must consider that it was done while they were there. That is 
extraordinary; and I shall leave you, Gentlemen, to reconcile the two cir- 
cumstances. Whether it was want of thought, want of feeling at the 
time, it is not for you to consider. The injuries were done to this build- 
ing at this time, that is, between half-past two and a quarter to four 
o’clock. Itis most circumstantially proved to have been done with a red 
stone, which was found near the place, and the marks of which appeared 
on the monuments. If you had to deal with a question of larceny, or of 
honesty between parties, evidence of character might have been of value. 
As for the interest felt in the monuments, that, as well as the propriety 
of the conduct of the party, is beside the question you have to try. It 
is not urged, Gentlemen, that a bad character would travel seventeen 
miles to destroy these stones. But it is curious that they remained un- 
molested for so many years by the natives of that particular place; that 
the people of Clonmacnoise should select a day when a party from a town 
seventeen miles away went there, to deface those monuments. What, 
Gentlemen, is the history of the case? On the 22nd of May the party 
from Birr were at Clonmacnoise, and on the 2nd of July the witnesses 
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proved their previous description by identifying the prisoner at petty 
sessions when for the first time after the outrage they had seen him. I 
ask you, Gentlemen, to let that testimony be impressed upon your minds. 
It will weigh against any general impression that he could not have done 
it. If there be any error in the case, it is not too much to expect that the 
defence would have been able to sweep away that error. It is sought to 
make you believe, Gentlemen, that during the four hours of that day the 
prisoner at the bar was in the sight of several of those who were there, 
that he never left their sides. That is the case. I do not, Gentlemen, 
impugn the bona fides of those witnesses. But it is beyond the selena | of 
the human mind to think that without any foregone conclusion they 
would watch the prisoner, or that they could give a tangible, feasible 
account of him for the whole of that day—such an account as the law 
would demand. But, in truth, the admirable evidence of the twochildren 
compels one to yield assent to every word of their evidence. It is impos- 
sible that they could have described the matter as they have done without 
having seen the injuries done. It is useless for me to call your atten- 
tion to the minuteness and clearness with which every incident of the 
transaction is detailed. The slight disagreement between the boy and 
girl in the matter of the stile rather goes to prove the truthfulness of their 
story than to cast any doubt upon it; for we often find truthful narratives, 
when given by different parties, to contain some discrepancy, thereby 
showing clearly that there was no collusion between them. I shall, in 
conclusion, again draw your attention to the fact of the description given 
by the witnesses, and their subsequent recognition of the prisoner. 
Nothing short of a miracle could account for their statements being false, 
and their actions and conduct at petty sessions and in this court.’ 

‘“The Lord Chief Justice charged the petty jury as follows:— 

‘‘* There are few cases that can be said to be more particularly and 
unexceptionably jury cases than the present. It is a question in which 
the evidence given must be tried by the test of a jury, whose duty it will 
be on their consciences and oaths to testify as to the guilt of the prisoner, 
or otherwise. That is the duty that now, Gentlemen, remains with you 
to discharge. I have no doubt, from the careful attention you have 
given to the case, it will have fair and full consideration. I shall call 
your attention to two great principles of law laid down for the protection 
of the subjects of the Crown. The first great principle of the law is one 
on which your verdict must rest; in fact, you could not give a verdict 
without a consideration of this principle; and I wish you to have it in your 
mind in considering what I am about to say to you. The first great 
principle of the law, then, is that every man is considered innocent till it 
has been proved to the satisfaction of a jury that he is guilty. Unless 
his guilt is proved by satisfactory evidence, the prisoner in the dock is 
reckoned quite innocent, although he has stood there. He is as free from 
the operation of the law as if he stood onthe table. To the other prin- 
ciple of law I shall now call your attention. The next principle, gen- 
tlemen, is the binding character of testimony upon oath. You are bound 
to believe sworn testimony. Unless there be some reason for attributing 
corruption or mistake, an oath is binding on you to believe. Youcannot 
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doubt such testimony upon mere assumption. The evidence upon oath 
must stand. If you are of opinion that the witnesses who were first called 
were guilty of corruptly, or falsely, or through mistake giving their evi- 
dence, it is a matter for your attention. But you have sworn testi- 
mony, which affords you a standing-ground. There is no doubt that 
injury has been done, and you can tind on any one of the counts of the 
indictment. It is not necessary that you shall find upon every one. There 
is no doubt that a particular injury was done the day the party was there 
(at Clonmacnoise) from Birr. There is no question about its having been 
thendone. You may rest upon that fact. It is also an all-important fact 
that the boy was there that day. It was also deposed that the fag saw the 
person who did the injuries. It was not enough to say that he saw it 
done by some one, but he said he saw it done by a person from Birr. It 
will be for you to say whether he could forge the evidence of that story, 
and describe the party who did it so distinctly. Unless you believe that 
this evidence was given falsely, you are bound to yield your confidence to 
it. The evidence, too, is not attended by any ground for suspicion, only, 
it may be alleged, mistake. There is no evidence imputing corruption. 
Two witnesses were examined, a boy and a girl—and I shall say a word as 
to their manner of giving their testimony. The boy gave his evidence 
with admirable firmness and decision, and with great distinctness, which 
the learned counsel on the opposite side was not able to shake. The little 
girl’s evidence was not so decided, not so firm, not so distinct, but still 
her evidence was unshaken. But when you come to consider two wit- 
nesses, of whom no motive has been suggested that they could speak other 
than the truth, you will consider both these young persons without any 
apparent motive describing the prisoner at the bar so that the policeman 
was able to identify him. ‘They first describe him, and afterwards identify 
him. If they had made any mistake in the first description, they had an 
opportunity of rectifying it when called on to identify him in the court at 
petty sessions. If, again, there had been any mistake there, they had an 
opportunity now of counteracting 1t. But now, with all the solemnity 
attending the administration of justice, both in the most positive manner 
identify the prisoner as the man who committed the injuries. As to the 
contradiction between the two witnesses, it will be for you to say whether 
you find any difficulty in that. If they were framing a story, then there 
was no reason why they should not have pitched upon a man who was 
not there at all, and whose innocence could be most clearly proved; and 
then what was the motive for describing and identifying the prisoner ? 
Such a course suggested a most unimaginable conspiracy. This will be 
matter for your consideration, for your own consciences, for your own 
judgment. You are bound, if you feel a doubt—a reasonable doubt—to 
give the prisoner the benefit ofit. Such is the principle of the law, such 
the protection afforded to every man. I will now leave the case in your 
hands.’ ”’ 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Author: ‘‘ The Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors: 
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from 1057 to 1773,” 2nd Edition, with ‘* Addenda,” 2 vols. By 
the Marquis of Kildare. 

By the Cambrian Archeological Association: ‘* Archeologia 
Cambrensis,” third series, No. 40. 

By the Cambridge Antiquarian Society: their ‘‘ Report and 
Communications,” No. 14, completing Second Volume. 

By the Cambrian Institute: ‘* The Cambrian Journal” for Sep- 
tember, 1863. 

By the Publisher: ‘‘The Gentleman’s Magazine” for May, 
June, July, August, September and October, 1864. 

By the Publisher: “The Builder,” Nos. 1105-1130, inclusive. 

By R. Malcomson, Esq. Hon. Local Secretary, Carlow: a large 
and valuable collection of coins and antiquities, comprising the fol- 
lowing articles:—Seven bronze cclts, of which four were plain, 
two with stop-ridge and side-flangcs, and one socketed, and with 
side-loop, all of which he had purchased from dealers in old metal in 
that county—several of these objects were of rare type; two flint 
arrow-heads, from the Antrim coast—a curious bronze boat-shaped 
vessel, 2} inches long, with a bronze spoon, five inches in length— 
the former being for the purpose of holding incense, the accom- 
panying spoon being used to place the necessary portion on the 
thurible, both the “ navicula” and spoon were devoid of ornament, 
but the former was very classical in shape —they were probably of 
foreign make, and of considerable antiquity, and ¢hey were pur- 
chased by a watchmaker from a man who stated that he found 
them in the Queen’s County, not far from Carlow, but would give 
no further information about them; an unpublished token, struck 
in 1667, by William Joy, of Waterford, of which city that person 
was sheriff in 1670; a silver groat of Edward IV., found at Staples- 
town, county of Carlow; another groat of the same type; one also 
of Henry VIII., half face; and a rudely-struck Spanish dollar. 

By Mr. Malcomson, on behalf of Mr. Alexander John Humfrey, 
Ardristan: a finely-polished stone celt; and of Harman H. Cooper, 
Esq.: four silver coins, found at Shrule Castle, consisting of a 
penny of one of the early Edwards, a groat of Philip and Mary, 
and two groats of Elizabeth. 

By the Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory, on the part of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Canice, the following antiquities, recently found 
in St. Canice’s Cathedral, in the course of removing the modern 
fittings of the choir, and opening the arches: three iron keys, one 
8 inches long, the second 43, and the third 4}, the bows of all 
formed alike, but the wards of various patterns; a very small clay 
tobacco pipe, about the age of Charles II.; an iron stamp, bearin 
the figure 1, and a number of encaustic flooring-tiles, one of which 
had the pattern inlaid in white clay. 

Mr. Graves observed that the largest of the keys at all events 
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was as old as the fourteenth century, as it was found near the bot- 
tom ofa wall which had been erected about the year 1360, across 
the arch in the north wall of the choir. 

By J. G. Robertson, Esq.: a token struck by Anthony Hall, in 
Carrickfergus, bearing for a device a town gate, and on the obverse 
Ip., with the Ietters A. H. Mr. Robertson also exhibited four flint 
arrow-heads, and a curious French jetton. 

By Mrs. Wade, St. Canice’s Cottage, through the Dean of 
Ossory: a penny of one of the early Edwards; Mrs. Wade also exhi- 
bited a number of Mexican coins. 

By E. B. Taylor, Esq., Gowran: a shilling of Queen Anne. 

By Mr. John Dunne, Garryricken: a brass Dutch tobacco box, 
intrusted to him for the purpose by Mr. Peter Creagh, late of the 
Ktillamory Constabulary, but who has since emigrated to Australia, 
in the possession of whose wife’s family the box had long been, but 
was originally brought from the East Indies. It is curious that it 
is exactly of the same type as the Dutch tobacco-boxes carried 
into this country by the troopers of William III, many of which 
have been brought under the notice of the Society. Mr. Dunne also 
presented, on the part of Mr. Joseph Lawrence, of Poulacapple, a 
horn, discovered last summer in a turbary in the Marquis of Or- 
monde’s bog, at Poulacapple, at a depth of fourteen fect below the 
surface. ‘The length of the horn now presented was six inches. 

The Rev. James Graves said that the finding of the actual horn, 
if it belonged to the extinct short-horn breed of Ireland, was curious; 
the skull and core of the horns often occur. f 

By Mr. Richard Preston, of Kilkenny: a carved stone, found 
in the walls of a cabin which was undergoing rebuilding, near the 
Black Abbey. It represented the Virgin and infant Saviour, and 
had evidently formed part of the side support of an altar tomb of the 
sixteenth century. 

By Mr. H. O’Coulohan, Piltown: a large unfinished distaff- 
weight, the central orifice marked out for boring, but left unfinished. 
It was found by a man earthing potatoes in a field adjoining a moat, 
at Rogerstown, not far from Piltown. 

Dr. Long, Arthurstown, scent for exhibition, through the Rev. 
James Graves, a brass Dutch tobacco box, obtained by him from a 
poor woman, who said her father or grandfather had been a sailor, 
and brought it from abroad. The box was covered with emblematic 
carvings, amongst which seemed to be a represcntation of the Good 
Samaritan. The ornamentations are more elaborate than usual on 
the Dutch boxes which have come under the notice of the Society. 

Mr. Graves, with reference to the kitchen midden at Clare 
Island, Bannow, county of Wexford, the discovery of which by the 
Rev. John Lymbery had been brought before the last meeting, re- 
ported the results ofan investigation since made by Mr. Lymbery 
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and the Rev. Mr. Eden. A trench had been cut through the heap, 
and a large mass of bones examined, but no implements or or- 
naments of iron or bronze had been discovered. ‘The fragments 
of a coarse earthen vessel were found amongst the bones of which 
principally the deposit was formed. Dr. Boxwell, of Wexford, to 
whom some of the latter were shown, declared them to be princi- 
pally the bones of deer, with some of oxen and swine. <A horn core 
of the Bos longifrons was amongst the specimens forwarded by Mr. 
Lymbery, who also sent the fragments of the fictile vessel. It was 
intimated that a large portion of the refuse heap still remained unex- 
amined. 

Mr. Prim laid before the mecting a letter from Mr. F. Spong, 
Carlow, with reference to the Ardnahue kitchen midden, the par- 
ticulars of the discovery made in which were brought under notice 
at the July meeting by Mr. Malcomson. Mr. Spong stated, that 
with regard to the iron implements and comb exhibited along with 
the stone implements found at Ardnahuc, he did not consider 
they were antiques. The upper surface of the field in which the 
deposits were found had been, some sixteen or cighteen years since, 
formed of earth brought thither by the former tenant of the land, 
Mr. Henry Fitzmaurice, to level it; and Mr. Fitzmaurice had 
carted out a large quantity of manure from the Carlow shambles, 
containing blood, offal, &c. ‘The iron hook and the comb, having 
been found near the surface were, no doubt, (Mr. Spong considered ) 
brought there in this manure, and therefore had no connexion 
with the other implements found ; nor could they form any criterion 
as to the age of the kitchen midden. Mr. Prim said that he gave 
this statement of Mr. Spong’s, as it was right that every doubtful 
point should be elucidated; but he should say from himself that 
the comb, wherever it had come from, was a veritable antique, 
and belonged to the primeval period. As Mr. Malcomson was now 
present, he could, perhaps, afford them further information. 

Mr. Malcomson observed that Mr. Shaw, the proprietor of the 
land, had handed him both the comb and iron hook to lay before 
the Society, giving him to understand that they had been turned 
up in connexion with the other antiques, concerning which no 
question was raised. As to the comb, as Mr. Prim had stated, its 
antiquity was undoubted, and it could not well have come from the 
Carlow shambles. The iron hook, Mr. Shaw told him, had been 
passed through a forge fire by the labourer who turned it up, before 
it came into his possession, so that, of course, it was not now pos- 
sible to judge of its original appearance. So far as this hook was 
concerned, Mr. Spong might be right. 

The Rev. John Lymbery reported that the wall which sur- 
rounds the ancient church and burial-ground of Bannow having 
fallen a good deal, it became necessary to put it into thorough re- 
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pair. Some excavations having been made outside the burial- 
ground, in a south-westerly direction, not only were the thick slate 
slabs used in roofing discovered, but also the walls of solid, sub- 
stantial houses. He saw the squared granite stones, forming the 
entrance to a house, in process of being removed ; and a few yards 
to the west of the churchyard wall, was discovered a stone, a por- 
tion of which had been broken off and lost, but what remained 
showed a fragmentary inscription as follows :— 


~ . . . mes. colli. f3 

ence . builded . this 
Hhotwse . in. the peere . of 
owre . low . 1598 . and 
mation . sinot . Dis . wife 


which may be read: ‘* [Ja]mes Collin fitz [Lawr]ence builded this 
howse in the yecre of owre Lord, 1598, and Marion Sinot, his wife.” 
This stone had been carried away to a farm-house a couple of miles 
off. It was cighteen inches in breadth. Mr. Lymbery sent an ex- 
cellent photograph of the stone and inscription, executed by his 
brother, Captain Lymbery. This discovery was interesting, as 
showing that houses of considerable pretension were built in the 
now obliterated town of Bannow so late as the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

Maurice Lenihan, Esq., Limerick, exhibited a most remarkable 
and important MS., being a book comprising, amongst other 
curious matters, the entries of the fees received by Dr. Arthure, 
of Limerick, during his professional carreer, extending from 1618 to 
1660. He was a member of the same family which produced the 
Rev. Geoffry Arthure, Treasurer of the Cathedralof Limerick, whose 
carved monumental inscription has been already illustrated by 
Mr. Lenihan (sce p. 116 szpra); and evidently was a medical man of 
much eminence in his day, as was proved by the record of feesreceived 
from Archbishop Ussher, Ireton, Fleetwood, the wife of Henry Crom- 
well, and many other remarkable personages. Mr. Lenihan, at 
the request of the Members present, promised to lay before the 
Society, at an carly meeting, a paper descriptive of the full contents 
of this extremely interesting manuscript. 

A description of an artificial cave, examined by Edward Tip- 
ping, Esq., of Bellurgan Park, Dundalk, was forwarded through 
the Rev. G. H. Reade, as follows :— 


“‘ The cave is situated in the townland of Bellurgan, parish of Ballyma- 
scanlan, and barony of Lower Dundalk, county of Louth. It isaltogether 
artificial, situated in a bank over the river; and there seems to have been 
almost a town of such constructions within a circuit of half mile. There 
is also a large cromleac close at hand. One of the flags covering the 
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cave appearing bare of mould, it was taken up, when a passage was found, 
about four fect high, and three wide, inclining downwards in a direction 
parallel to the slope of the bank. After twenty-three feet it turns at a 
right angle to the left, or towards the river; and, continuing thirteen feet 
six inches further, terminates, apparently built up square; but in the floor 
was scen a square hole, descending which, we find at a level about three 
feet lower, a continuation nineteen feet long, and in the same direction, 
which finally terminates in a circular space or chamber, both wider and 
higher than the passage leading to it. ‘The cave is constructed throughout 
of water-worn boulders from two cwts. downwards, evidently taken from 
the bed of the adjacent river, covered with large coarse flags, some project- 
ing on each side, supporting a third on top, others reaching over all, but 
no attempt at an arch. In the end wall, over the hole, was an orifice nine 
inches square, from which a narrow flue, neatly built, having the roof stones 
of the cave below for its floor, led straight out to the surface of the bank. 
Having by measurement ascertained the position of its outer end, we dug 
for and opened it; we could then see through it, and found it half filled 
with dry limestone gravel, apparently on purpose. The cave appears to 
have been first dug out, then built and roofed, and the gravel returned. 
The floor is the natural ‘till,’ and seemed undisturbed except in the ter- 
minal chambers and at the angle, which evidently were turned to the 
depth of a foot by some previous discoverer. ‘The mould about the 
entrance was black and fine, and showed traces evidently of fires having 
been made there. By digging I found the cave had formerly extended 
further in an opposite direction, but had been opened, and the stones 
forming it levelled in. We found several pieces of bone in the mould 
around—two, like human hand or foot bones, were found along with the 
jawbone of a cow, in the air passage. There was no trace of fire or iron 
in the cave itself, or of any inscription. IfI might venture a conjecture, 
I would say the cave is of high antiquity—from its small height and the 
arrangement of the roof, probably Celtic, and that its constructors used it 
fora hiding place for their property and themselves in time of danger, the 
air passage supplying them with air when the other end was closed; and 
that the huts in which they usually lived were situated over it, where the 
traces of fire are seen in the mould.” 


The following, accompanied by a drawing and rubbings, was re- 
ecived from Thomas O'Gorman, Lsq.:— 


‘“‘ T beg leave to bring under your notice the existence of what is pro- 
bably an Ogham inscription at Castlederg, county of Tyrone. On the side 
of a hill overlooking the town of Castlederg, and between a quarter and 
half a mile distant from it, stand the remains of one of those relics of re- 
mote antiquity now generally known as Cromleacs, which, from what I 
am about to lay before you, may possibly be worthy of the attention of 
archeologists. 

‘*A few years ago this relic was perfect, and is said to have formed a 
very prominent object in the landscape, being, from its great height! and 
size, plainly seen from the town; but it is now, I am sorry to say, no 
longer seen from any distance, having been about two years since wantonly 


1 Lewis's Topographical Dictionary" notes it as twelve fect high, 
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overturned by some barbarian, who first loosened the supporting or up- 
right stones, next the slope of the hill, and then with levers forced the 
ponderous covering stone over on them. They gave way, and all sunk 
together to the ground; and a relic which had defied time and its accom- 
panying accidents for many thousand years became in a moment a 
shapeless ruin. 

‘‘ When the covering stone was displaced, the top of one of the un- 
disturbed supporting stones on which it had rested so long became ex- 
posed to view, and it is to this particular stone I beg to call your atten- 
tion. It formed of itself one end of the grave or chamber, and along the 
edge of the flat or horizontal face of it are a number of scores distinctly, 
and in some parts deeply cut. It immediately struck me, when looking 
at them a shorta short time since, that these scores might possibly form 
an Ogham inscription, and if so be valuable, as tending to throw some 
certain light on the origin or uses of such monuments. I accordingly took 
- a rubbing of them, and attempted a sketch of the stone on which they 
are, both of which I herewith beg to submit to you. 

‘“‘ It is to be remarked that not one of the scores is on the upright 
portion ofthe stone; allare on the flat part; neither is there any appear- 
ance of a medial line or ‘ fleasg ;’ the lines on the rubbing marked with 
a (?) appear to me as if they had been cut originally, and afterwards 
obliterated. 

‘¢ Tcould learn nothing of this monument further than that a gentle- 
man resident in the neighbourhood told me these scores were in existence 
when he was a child, and the structure complete; being on the sunny side 
of the hill, children used it as a play-house, and he then often saw them. 
The peasantry of the place know nothing about it; they are aware of the 
‘ big stones’ being there, but that is all. Of one thing Iam sure, the 
scores are not natural marks on the stone—they were made by the hand of 
man—but whether they are Oghams or not, I leave to you, who are so 
well versed in such matters, to say.” 


The Rev. James Graves said, that, having submitted the rub- 
bing forwarded by Mr. O’Gorman to Dean Graves, he had re- 
ceived a reply, stating that it was not sufficiently perfect to enable 
him to say decidedly whether it was an Ogham or not. Dean Graves 
stated that he did not know of any instance of the existence of an 
Ogham on the supporting or other stone connected with a cromleac, 
and suggested that a cast should be taken; as, if this were really 
an Ogham, it was a most important discovery. 

The Rev. James Graves called attention to some ancient monu- 
mental sculptures still extant at Kells, in the county of Kilkenny. 
That the cloisters, graveyard, and church of that priory were for- 
merly rich in sculptured memorials of the dead there could be little 
doubt; but these had for the most part perished. He was not 
aware of the existence there of more than five ancient monuments ; 
and of these, one which he remembered to have secn complete, 
though broken into three parts, had since been rendered more im- 
perfect by the loss of one of the fragments. This slab was coflin- 
shaped, bevelled on the edges, and bore a graccful floriated cross 
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of the Edwardian period, carved in relief. Its inscription, when 
first seen by him, was even then in part illegible; its letters were 
incised on the limestone, by the side of the stem of the cross, in 
Lombardic capitals, and read as follows :— 


KF hic: TACET: RICAROUS: COMERFORD: ..: . 
P ONOdAM: PRIOR CXSTITIT ISTIUS DOMI: 


which might be completed as follows :— 
hic: 1TACE€T: RICAROUS : COMERFORD: [QCul- 
1STIUS: CONVENTUS : TYONOGM: PRIOR: EXTITIT. 


‘© Here lies Richard Comerford, who was formerly Prior of this 
convent.” The name of Comerford is found amongst those of the 
earliest Anglo-Norman settlers in the county of Kilkenny, and 
the Comerfords held the lands of Danganmore, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kells, down to the middle of the last century, 
when the property passed, through the female line, into the family 
of Langton (sce Mr. Prim’s Memoirs of the Langton Family, p. 81, 
supra). ‘That one of the Comerfords became Prior of Kells has 
not been before noticed ;' and as the portion of the stone bearing 
the name was now lost, it was the more important that the copy of 
the inscription made by him (Mr. Graves) in November, 1840, 
should now be placed on record in the pages of their ‘‘ Journal.” 
The remaining fragments of this slab were still to be seen in the 
graveyard of the Priory; and their date might be assigned to the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. 

In the choir of the Priory Church, modernly built up in the north 
wall, was a monumental slab, exhibiting a portion of an incised 
cross, of a somewhat earlier date than Prior Comerford’s tomb: 
along its edge was deeply incised in Lombardic capitals the singular 
inscription :— 

ee hIC : ACCT : WILLICUMVS : FILIVS : HUGONIS : CUCRICI 


But the choir (now degraded into a common ball alley) contained a 
much more interesting slab, and one most probably of an earlier 
date. It was coffin-shaped, bevelled on the edge, and bore a rich 
floriated cross, cut in relief; and what rendercd it still more interest- 
ing was the example it gave of the graccful shield of the period, 
charged with three chevrons. This slab measured six fect four inches. 
Unfortunately, there is no inscription to tell the name of the deceased, 
and as it was impossible to recover the tinctures, we cannot say whe- 
ther the tomb was carved in commemoration of some member of the 
great family of De Clare, at this period lords of Kilkenny, who bore 
‘‘or three chevrons gules;” or whether it must be assigned, which 


1 Archdall “ Monast. Hibn.” p.362,&c., this period, but does not give their 
mentions the acts of several priors of names. 
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erhaps was most likely, to some scion of the knightly family of 
Te Eedeskns (now Archdeacon), who held property in Kilkenny 
from an early period, and bore “argent three chevrons sable.” An 
accurate representation of this interesting slab was given in the 
Plate facing this page (Fig. 1), from the pencil of his friend G. V. 
Du Noyer, Es 

Whilst on the subject of these Edwardian cross slabs, an interest- 

ing example ofa child’s tomb of the period might be noticed. The 
diminutive slab here engraved was, 
Mr. Graves said, discovered by Mr. (, 
Du Noyerandhimself inthe spring of’ |\\ 
1864, built intoa loose wall inthedi- |: 
lapidated nave of the Priory Church. 
This was only three feet long, and 
devoid of inscription. 

Four of the ancient monumen- 
tal remains had now been noticed. 
There remained but one more, and 
that was, so far as his (Mr. Graves’s) 
experience in such such matters ex- 
tended, unique. It consisted of an 
immense slab of Kilkenny marble, 
measuring six feet by four, and of 
considerable thickness. The surface 
of the stone was completely devoid 
of ornament or inscription; but at 
one end, boldly carved in very high 
relief, and placed side by side, were 
two human heads, a male and female. 
There was so much individuality in 
the expression of these heads (see the 
engraving after Mr. Du Noyer’s 
drawing, Fig. 2 in Plate) that it might not be going too far to say 
that they were portraits—perhaps of some well-to-do burgher of 
Kells and hisdame. The lady had her hair arranged in massive rolls 
at each side of the face, and confined by a band across the forehead. 
The hair of the male head fell in wavy locks over the ears, min- 

ling with the flowing beard, and only cut short across the brows. 
Ts both cases the peculiarities of hair-arrangement served to assign 
this very interesting monument to the time of the First Edward, 
or not long after that period. The labour of reducing the remainder 
of so large a slab so as to give a relief of nearly four inches to the 
heads, must have been considerable. 


Mr. A. G. ’Geoghegan forwarded the following paper, accom- 


panied by well-executed photographs of the antiques therein de- 
scribed :— 
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‘‘The gold ornament, of which I send a photograph of the size of the 
original, was found some weeks past by a peasant, in the sands of the River 
Roe, in the county of Londonderry, and was sold to Mr. Minnece, a re- 
spectable silversmith in this city. Mr. Minnece disposed of it to Mr. 
Reid, a Member of your Society, who has kindly allowed me to have 
it photographed. 

‘<Tt is of pure gold, weighing 1 oz. 8 dwts. and 12 grains. An exact 
fac-simile will be found engraved in Vallancey’s ‘ Collectanea,’ and alsoin Sir 
William Wilde’s Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy (Gold Articles, 
p. 65). It will be observed that the connecting bow or handle is de- 
corated with longitudinal groovings. These, as Sir William has pointed 
out, add a special lustre to the metal. It would also appear that this style 
of ornamenting was generally incised on these articles. 

‘“ As to their original use there is considerable difference among our 
antiquarian authorities, Sir William Betham upholding that they werea 
species of ring money, while Pococke asserts that they were made to fasten 
cloaks or other loose garments, This theory Sir William Wilde has 
adopted, and in his valuable ‘ Catalogue’ has given a woodcut, showing the 
method by which he supposes these articles were employed as studs or 
fasteners between the button-holes of the dress. Now, although I hold 
the antiquarian opinions of Sir William Wilde in great respect, I must 
confess that in this instance they have failed to convince me. In the first 
place ,these ornaments do not appear adapted for their assigned purpose. 
Would not two circular discs, connected by a small chain, as in the case 
of the wrist studs worn by our ancestors, be more suitable than a solid 
bar of gold, whose very form suggests that it was made to support some 
pendant article? In the second place, is there any evidence to support the 
assertion that button-holes were ever inserted in the ample cloaks and 
loose tunics of the ancient Irish? Would not the almost universal em- 
ployment of fibule, brooches, pins, and skewers, as garment-fasteners, 
incline us to a contrary opinion ? Finally, although a row of those studs, 
as Sir William remarks, would form a very beautiful decoration to the 
vest or tunic, I have great doubts that they would be a convenient one. 
The circular discs could not be easily removed out of the button-holes, 
and their edges must eventually wear or tear the cloth of the garment. 
My opinion is, that these circular discs were inserted in either leather 
belts, or in some leathern article of horse gear—the leather, being stitched 
over the plates, would enable the bar to support either straps, chains, or 
hooks attached to the scabbard of a sword, or any other ornamental pen- 
dants. I should be glad, however, to learn the opinions of some Members 
of the Society better qualified than J am on the subject. 

‘Photograph No. 2, is a silver fibula, which I procured from a 
watchmaker in Omagh, county of Tyrone, who had it from a pedlar, who 
stated that it was dug up in the neighbourhood. As I am of opinion 
that it is in the power of every Irishman, no matter how humble his posi- 
tion, to do something towards creating a taste for our national antiquities, 
on procuring the brooch, I brought it to Mr. Williams, one of our most 
respectable silversmiths, and asked him could he make fac-similes of it. He 
replied, that at all event he would try and do so. I am happy to say that 
he has perfectly succeeded, and that the fibula he has made is an exact 
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counterpart of the original, and is very handsome. The acus is designed 
from the bronze Dunbel pin engraved in the “‘ Journal ” of your Society. 

‘Tt will be readily seen from the photograph that the fibula is es- 
sentially Irish in its character,—the bow terminating in two serpent 
heads, with extended jaws. The interlaced knots at each corner, the raised 
circular bosses, with radiating lines, all belong to the mystical school of 
Western art ; and I feel no ordinary pleasure in being the means of saving 
this interesting relic from being broken up as old metal. 


Mr. Graves said that the brooch was particularly interesting, as 
carrying down the Celtic style of ornament to a late epoch. It was 
evident from the foliated ornaments at the angles, near the flattened 
penannular ends of the ring, that this brooch must be assigned to 
the medieval period. It had probably been manufactured in some 
Northern district, where English art had not penetrated. Its cha- 
racter was very similar to the metal work of the Celtic race of 
the Scottish Highlands, amongst whom the fashion prevailed to the 
present day. 

The following paper was submitted to the Members :— 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
COUNTY OF KILKENNY. 


BY MR. JOHN HOGAN. 
(Continued from Vol. IV., New Series, page 267). 


IRELAND in remote times was celebrated for its primeval forests, 
and, though now so denuded, was nearly covered with trees, whcre 
their growth was not forbidden by the nature of the soil or the 
breezes of the sea'. The cutting down of those ancient woods is 
duly chronicled as a deed of fame in the Irish Annals, whence may 
be inferred its importance to social progress; and as the land first 
cleared and converted into fields would necessarily be the fertile 
plains, protected by mountain ridges and irrigated by mountain 
streamlets, so in every part of Ireland the low and sheltered dis- 
tricts, enclosed by mountain boundaries, are the first scenes of his- 
toric life, many of them preserving to the present day, as their pro- 


1 ‘*Treland was called Inis Fiodh- 
bhadh, the Woody Isle, because it 
abounded with woods.” “ Ogygia,” Pars 
I., p.27; Keating’s “ History of Ireland,” 
vol. 1, p. 63, Dutfy’s edition, 1844. See 


also a highly interesting and beautifully 
written paper on the ‘* Woods and Fast- 
nessos of Ancient Leinster,” by H. F. 
Hore, Esq., “Journal,” vol. i., p. 229, 
e¢ seq., Dew series. 
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per denominations, the names originally derived from the patriarchs 
who first cleared them of their wood, rendered their soil fit for til- 
lage and pasture, and established amongst their colonists the ele- 
mentary forms of social and civil usages. In the present paper we 
propose to identify the situation, the extent, and the boundaries of 
the ancient tribe lands of the county of Kilkenny, for the illustra- 
tion of which the accompanying diagram has been constructed, by 
reducing to a scale of one half the Ordnance Index Map of this 
county. The contoured lines indicate the various levels by which the 
plains respectively graduate to the summits of the hills. The 
hilly regions, being the last part of the island denuded of their 
ancient vegetation, remained for many centuries impervious fast- 
nesses, and were invariably adopted by the early chieftains as the 
common boundaries of their respective possessions. It was so inthe 
political subdivisions of ancient Osraigh, as will be at once ob- 
served by a glance at our lithographed illustration, on which the 
tribes are seen seated, enclosed beneath the shade of these lofty 
ridges,or lying around the base of their external slopes. We shall 
first briefly sketch the geographical outlines, and endeavour to as- 
certain the Celtic denominations of those mountain boundaries as a 
oe to our short historical survey of these primitive tribe 
ands, each of which we shall be able to identify as the seat of some 
sept of the Osraigh family. 

The ground plan of the mountain tracts, which formed so many 
lines of demarcation between the domestic estates of the original 
tribes, may be described as entering the north of the present county 
of Kilkenny in two parallel ridges, which mutually diverge as they 
descend towards the south, thus forming the expansive country de- 
scribed by O’Heerin as ‘‘ The fair wide plain of the Nore.” ‘These 
two ridges were respectively denominated ‘Sliabh Margy” and 
“ Cuil Caissine;” they are now better known as the Johnswell 
mountains and the Coolcashin hills. The former rises in the 
barony of Sliabh Margy, near Athy, and runs thence to near the 
town of Gowran, in Kilkenny, separating thus far the territory Os- 
raigh from the plain of Leinster. ‘Che latter runs from Upper Ossory 
down to Clomanta Church, and formed the common boundary of 
Ui-Duach or O’Dagh, and the territory designated in the Irish An- 
nals as ‘* Liath Osraigh”'—i. e., Half Osraigh. ‘The fair wide plain 

'«TLiath Osraigh” consisted of Magh 


In the reign of Philip and Mary, when 
Airbh and Magh Sedna, the positions of 


the present Queen’s County was being 


which are indicated on the accompany- 
ing map, and of the baronies of Clar- 
mallagh, Clandonagh, and Upperwoods, 
in the Queen’s County. It was a sub- 
denomination of the kingdom of Osraigh, 
and a lordship of a collateral branch of 
the MacGillaphadraig family for some 
period previous to the English invasion. 


constructed, the part of ‘ Liath Os- 
raigh” situated within that county was 
erccted into the barony of ‘‘ Upper Os- 
sory,’ which title it retained down to 
1840, when the name wasignored by the 
Ordnance Survey, and the present ba- 
ronies of Clarmallagh, Clandonagh, and 
Upperwoods formed out of it. 
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of the Nore” is bounded on the south by two transverse ridges, which 
branch out respectively from Sliabhmargy and Sliabhardagh, and 
mutually converge till they confront each other from the opposite 
banks of the Nore, about three miles above Kilkenny. These two 
groups of hills are known as * Drumdeilgy” and *‘Drumherin.” The 
configuration of Drumdeilgy may be described as that of an irregu- 
lar triangle, having its base presented to Sliabhardagh, and extend- 
ing from the ruins of Kildrinagh Church, near the Chapel of 
Grane, to Knocknacorriga, or Ballykeeffe Hill, near Kilmanagh, 
from which two points its lateral lines converge till they meet at 
Thornback Church, on the brow of the River Nore. In the centre 
of this triangle are situated the spacious basin and ancient church- 
yard of Ballinamara, or the “ Town of the dead.” The Drumherin 
ridge is in great part separated from Shabhmargy by the ravine known 
as the Glen of Ballyfoyle, anciently Bealach-Fele.. Entering this 
fine glen from the plain of Claragh, we are conducted amidst its 
lovely scenery and enchanting associations? to a less imposing but 
really picturesque valley, in the bottom of which gently ripples the 
mountain stream called the Duibhglaise, or Black River, following the 
curvings of this rivulet (which hence is conterminous with the north- 
ern boundary of the barony of Gowran) through vales of refreshing 
verdure to its junction with the Dinan, and thence to the confluence 
of the latter with the Nore we have described the eastern and 
northern confines of the Drumherin ridge, which corresponds in lo- 
cal arrangement with the high grounds of Drumdeilgy on the op- 
posite side of the river. These two ridges ecparate the upper from 
the lower valley of the Nore; their southern aspect presents an 
almost unbroken line, stretching east and west from the mountains 
of Sliabhmarey, with which it forms a right angle, to Knocknacorriga, 
or Ballykeeffe Hill. ‘This natural rampart formed the northern boun- 
dary of the ancient territory of ‘* Laighin deas Gabhair.” 

We now descend from the upper to the lower valley of the Nore 
through the mountain pass called Bearna Glassanagh, and here we 
find ourselves in one of the finest plains in the south of Ireland. 
This expansive tract extends from the ridve of hills last described as 
the southern face of Drumdeilgy and Drumhcrin, to the northern as- 
pect of a more extensive mountain tract in the south, which runs in 
a transverse line from Ballyhale to Killamery. ‘This magnificent 
plain 1s completely surrounded by hills, except in the east, where 
Bealach Gabhran opens into Leinster; and in the west, where 
Bealach Urluidhe forms an aperture into Munster. Bealach Gabhran 


1Bealach Fele, the original form of 
Ballyfoyle, was the site of the church of 
St. Mobrigue, now called “ Kilmogue.” 
See “ Journal,” vol. iil, p. 376, New 
Series. In the “ Martyrology of Done- 
gal,” at 15th January, we find the feast 


of “St. Breace Fele, of Bealach Fele.” 
This saint’s name is not now found 
identified with any locality about Bally- 
foyle. 

2 See Banim's **Crohore of the Bill- 
hook.” 


s 
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is formed by the southern declivity of Sliabhmargy, at Freestone 
Hill, and extends thence to about four miles below the town of 
Gowran, where very abruptly rises a heat or bundle of hills piled 
‘Aneta on each other, and culminating to their summit in the 
ofty peak of Brandon, the highest ground in this county. This re- 
gion of hills was formerly denominated “ Sliabh-na-Caithle,” which 
would be Anglicised Sliev Cahil. The name is still preserved in 
the neighbouring parish of Kilmocahil, i.e. the Church of my Cahil. 
These hills are now best recognised under the names of « Coppe- 

nagh” and ‘ Brandon.” The River Nore curves round the base of 
this lofty region from Thomastown to New Ross; and on the oppo- 
site aide of the river rises an arid ridge, having, however, its rugged 
and naked outlines frequently relieved by rich pasture lands and 
picturesque plantations. ‘This range of hills may be best described 
as running south from Inistiogue to Waterford. In the south of 
this ridge i is situated that high and well-known peak called ‘Tory 
Hill, its Celtic denomination being ‘* Sliabh Grian.” The word 
Sliabh is an Irish term, not applied to an isolated eminence, but is 
the proper denomination ofa mountain. An isolated eminence like 
Tory Hill is usually denominated ‘‘ Knock;” hence I consider it 
more than probable that ‘‘Sliabh Grian” was the ancient name of 
the entire mountain ridge which stretches from Inistiogue to Water- 
ford. In the south of the county of Kilkenny the Shabh Grian 
ridge unites with another and a more celebrated hilly region, called 
“ Dromderg,” or the red ridge; and apparently so called from the 
prevalence of the Old Red Sandstone in its formation. Shabh Grian 
and Dromderg are separated from each other by a remarkable ravine 
called ‘‘ Bealach-Ele.” A townland in this gap, near the mountain 
hamlet of Coolmeen, still retains the name of Ballach, and the 
well-known town of Ballyhale’ preserves the ancient term. The 
Sliabh Grian and Dromderg mountains are now best known as 
Poble Brennach, or the Welsh Mountains, and are 80 called from this 
entire region having been peopled very early in the Anglo-Irish 
period of our history by colonists from Wales. 

The Dromderg ridge we have eee described, as presenting 
its northern aspect to the great internal ATH of Osraigh, and running 
in a transverse line east and west from Ballyhale to Killamery, where 
it enters Tipperary, and is continued in the Sliabh-na-man moun- 
tain; and about four miles north of Killamery rise the high grounds 
of “ Shabhardagh;” and in this opening between Dromderg and 
Sliabhardagh are situated “ Mullach fnneona” and ‘* Bealach 


' For some account of the ancient Bea- __ vol. iii., p. 375, stated, on the authority 
lach Ele, and the present town of Bally- of Keating’ s History of Ireland,” that 
hale, see “Journal,” vol. iii, p. 375, the two districts anciently called “ Mul- 
et sey. with note 1. lach Inneona” and * Bailli Urluidhe” are 

2 In the ‘‘Journal"’ of the Society, nowrepresented by the two localities of 
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Urluidhe”, the former so called from the expulsion of the Os- 
sorians out of Munster, and the latter from the irresistible blows by 


Mullinahone and Earlstown. To the 
claims of these two localities to so ho- 
nourable an origin, Mr. John Dunn, of 
Garryricken, entered a demurrer, from 
which ensued alengthened discussion in 
the * Kilkenny Moderator? I do not in- 
tend to renew the controversy here; but 
as the points in dispute are connected 
with an important epoch in the ancient 
history of Ossory, it will be necessary to 
submit the evidence which support the 
title deeds of these two now unassuming 
hamlets to an ancient historical distinc- 
tion. I shall in the first place confine 
my observations to ‘* Mullach Inneona,” 
and next allude to “ Bailli Urluidhe.” 

Keating writes, “ Inneona is as much 
as to say a violent expulsion;” and he 
further adds, that the place derived that 
name from the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been the scene of an engagement, 
from which resulted the retreat of the 
Ossorians out of Munster. He does not 
say where this “ Inncona” was situated ; 
but he refers to it as ‘being known by 
the same name to this day.” However, 
Shane More O’Dugan, a distinguished 
topographer, leaves no doubt respecting 
the precise situation of ‘‘Inneona.” This 
O’Dugan was so highly esteemed by the 
‘Four Masters” as an authority on Irish 
topography, that at the year 1372, when 
recording his obit, they render to his 
memory the following distinguished tri- 
bute :— 

‘“‘Shane More O’Dugan, chief bard and 
historiographer of Hy-Many, died after 
the victory of Extreme Unction and pe- 
nance at Rinn Duin among the monks of 
St. John the Baptist.” 

The portionofO' Dugan’s compilations 
relating to Ossory was translated from 
the Irish by the late Dr. O’Donovan, 
and published in the ‘* Transactions” of 
the Society forthe year 1850, from which 
I make the following extract :— 


* From Mullach Inneona the hospitable 
Is Ossory's part of the land of Gailian (Leinster). 
e @¢ # @ Eastwards to Leith-Ghlinn.” 


In plainer terms this passage reads 
thus :—" From Mullach Inneona”’ on the 
west to “Leithghlinn,” i.e., Old Leighlin, 
in the east, is the part of Leinster that 
belongs to Ossory. Hence it will at once 
appear that the present town of Mullina- 


hone as necessarily represents the an- 
qjent * Mullach Inneona,’’ as the town of 
Old Leighlin does that of Leith-Ghlinn. 
To this conclusion it is objected that 
Mullach implies a height or eminence ; 
that Mullinahone is situated in a valley, 
and that therefore the Irish form of the 
word should be “ Mulline-Iona,” which 
Mr. John Dunn translates the Mill of St. 
John. Dr. O'Donovan, however differs 
from Mr. Dunn both as regards the form 
andetymology of the word. Inthe “Ord- 
nance Memoirs,” he gives its form as 
“ Muilleann-na-h-Uainan,” which he 
translates ‘“‘The Mill of the Cave or 
Grot.” That this is the true transla- 
tion of the word will not be questioned ; 
but that ‘‘ Muilleann-na-h-Uainan” was 
the ancient form of the word Mullina- 
hone does not appear satisfactorily es- 
tablished. As already stated, O’Dono- 
van translated )’Dugan’s works from the 
Irish language; and this translation of 
his is a higher authority on the point at 
issue than any observations incidentally 
noted down in what is called the “ Ord- 
nance Memoirs,” which consist of casual 
notices, poner during his journey 
through the country whilst engaged on 
the Ordnance Survey; and for this rea- 
son, that in his translation he is simply 
transcribing a document, and repro- 
ducing the terms compiled five hundred 
years | eRe by the most distin- 
guished historiographer of his age, and 
at a period when the names of places 
and things were as yet unmodified by the 
prevalence of an English idiom; and in 
this translation O'Donovan renders the 
name of the town or locality referred to 
by O’Dugan as the western landmark 
of Ossory, not ‘* Muillean-na-h-Uainan,” 
but “ Mullach Inneona;” and therefore 
the latter, not the former, is the real 
Celtic name of the locality. In anoteon 
the word ‘‘Mullach Inneona,” in O’Du- 
gan’s poem, the translator writes in the 
margin, ‘' Mullach Inneona is now Mul- 
lachnanny, a townland in the parish of 
Newchapel, near the town of Clonmel.” 
But this was written by O'Donovan 
without once adverting to the fact that 
it makes nonsense of the context of the 
passage; for the width of Ossory can- 
not be described as extending from the 
town of Old Leighlin to that of Clonmel. 

Three localities in Lreland were an- 
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which they were vanquished. The Shabhardagh mountain runs 
northwards from Killaloe, near Callan, to Kilcooly, and forms thus 


ciently known as “‘Inncona,” or Indeona,; 
and the precise position of each we are 
enabled to identify. In the ‘¢ Annals of 
the Four Masters,” A.D., 1155, an ar- 
my was led by Muirchcarteach, son of 
Niall, to Ath-Duine-Calman on the In- 
neoin. This Inneona was the name 
of the river that divides the barony of 
Kilkenny West from that of Rathcon- 
rath, in the county of Westmeath. At 
the year 852 we read—“ Maelseachlainn, 
King of Ireland, proceeded into Mun- 
ster until he arriyed at Indeoin-na-n- 
Deisi,” or, as it is rendered from the “An- 
nals of Ulster,” at the year 853, “until 
he arrived at JIndeotn of the Deictes.” 
This is the Inneona to which O'Donovan 
erroncously refers as being situated on 
the contines of Ossory.  Itis near Clon- 
mel, and is locally called Mullachnanny. 
It will be observed that the Annalists, 
when referring to Inneona in Westmeath, 
point out its situation by mentioning 
Ath-Duin-Calman, a town which stood 
on it; and in the latter case they add 
‘* Na-n-Deisi,’”’ to ‘‘ Inneona,”’ in contra- 
distinction to another “Inneona” situated 
in Munster also, to which they refer 
twenty-one years later:—“ A. D. 876. A 
victory was gained by Cearbhall, son 
of Dunghal [King of Ossoryj, and by the 
Deisi, over the men of Munster at Inne- 
oin.” This is Inneona proper, and 
therefore the Annalists do not add any 
word to indicate its situation—the place 
being, as Keating writes about the same 
period, “well known by that name to 
this day.” This Inneona is now repre- 
sented by Mullinahone, which stands on 
the confines of Munster, Deisi, and Os- 
sory. In the ‘* Book of Rights,” the 
King of Cashel is said to hold a royal 
mansion or fort at “ Inneona;” but this 
could not be at Inneona na-n-Deisi, nor 
at Inneona in Westmeath, both of which 
were situated in the centres of other 
kings’ dominions, with whom the King 
of Munster was frequently in open hos- 
tility; but a fort or castellem placed at 
the present town of. Mullinahone would 
be admirably situated on the borders of 
the kingdom, to hold command over the 
great passway under the hills of Killa- 
mcry from Ossory into Munster and visi. 
This is the “ Mullach Inneona” of O'Du- 
pan, which he distinguishes from that in 
**na-n-Deisi” by the aflix “ hospitable,” 


an honourable distinction, and one, ace 
cording to public reputation, to which 
the people of Mullinahone are entitled 
at the present day. 

In the * Annals of the Four Masters,” 
and in the ‘}ook of Rights,” there is 
no prefix of Mulluch, or Muilleann, to 
the word ‘‘Inneona;” and Keating, as 
quoted above, writes, that ‘* Inneona 
{without any pretix] is as much as to 
say a violent expulsion.” Hence it would 
appear that neither Mullach nor Muil- 
leann forms any integral part of the 
term, but is a comparatively modern 
pretix, derived from some topographical 
circumstance connected with the loca- 
lity. It is more than probable that at 
whatever period a mill was first erected 
there, it would be called from the dis- 
trict ‘ Muillean Inneona,” i.e., the Mill 
of Inneona, and in course of time would 
be adopted as the recognised title of the 
Oates and hence would come Mullina- 
1one; while some eminence in the same 
neighbourhood would be called Mullach 
Inneona, or the Height of Inneona—In- 
neona being the name of the district from 
which both the hill and the mill would 
derive their denominations. In Keating’s 
History, and O'Dugan’s Topography, 
the prefix is ‘* Mullach.” The popular 
pronunciation is Mullin, or Muillean; 
but which of these may have been the 
original form of the pretix can in no way 
alfeet that which I now hold to be fairly 
established, namely, that the present 
town of Mullinahone is situated within 
and preserves the name of the ancient 
“ Inneona,” to which UO’ Dugan refers as 
his landmark of the western borders of 
Ossory. That this was the “ Inneona” 
referred to by Keating is obvious from 
the circumstance of its local position, in 
the open country, through which the Os- 
sorians must have retreated trom Feim- 
hin. Buta battlefought at “ Inncona,”’ 
near Clonmel, or at a river of that name 
in Westmeath, could not be said to have 
caused this retreat; and therefore could 
not derive their names from the expul- 
sion of the Ossorians out of Fembin. 
See an illustration of O'Dugan's poem, 
in “ Transactions,” vol. iv., p. 266. 

Bailli Urinidhe, or Erleytown.—On 
the map prefixed to this paper the great 
opening, or Bealach, lying between the 
hills of Stiabhar dagh and Dromderg, 
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far the common boundary between the counties of Kilkenny and 
Vipperary. An isolated eminence of this ridge, near Kilcooly, still 
retains the name of ‘* Grean Hill;” but Keating describes Grean 
as the common boundary between the Dioceses of Cashel and Os- 
sory, which obviously refers to the entire mountain, the top of which 
constitutes the dividing boundary of these two dioceses, and not to 
an isolated mound, which retains only the name which must origi- 
nally have been that of the whole ridge which separates the two val. 
leys of the Munster and King’s Rivers. The eastein face of Sliabh- 
ardagh slopes down into one of the most fruitful vales in this county, 
and which separates that ridge from the Drumdcilgy hills already 
described. ‘This picturesque valley opens near Kildrinagh Church, 
in @ narrow ravine, and thence widens into a spacivus lawn at 
Tullaroan and Ballybeigh, and again its slopes converge near Kil- 
managh, where it is called “ Ballach-Cloneen,” which would be 
translated the “ Pass of the Little Plain’—a term graphically de- 
scriptive of this sheltered glen, with its varied scenes and pastoral 
slopes. In the bottom of this valley are collected the strcamlets 
which, flowing down its slopes in various rivulets, unite near the old 
church of Tullaroan, and ultimately expand into the more important 
stream known as the King’s River. Before the slopes of this moun- 
tain passway had been cleared of their immemorial woods, the valley 


Hibernicised Bailli 


and through which the Ossorians were 
expelled from Munster in the fifth cen- 
tury, is denominated “ Bealach Ur- 
luidhe.” The word “Urluidhe,” accord- 
ing to Keating, implies the irresistible 
blows- by which the QOssorians were 
vanquished. In the words ‘“ Urluidhe,” 
“ Tamruadhe,” ‘*Ciarriadhe,” ‘ Os- 
raidhe,” and in innumerable others in the 
Irish language of similar terminations, 
the ‘‘dh’’is silent or aspirated; leaving 
the pronunciation of Ciarriadhe, Kerry ; 
Lamruadhe, Lamery; Osraidhe, Ossory; 
and Urluidhe, Urley or Erley. The last, 
when Anglicised in conjunction with 
the translation of its prefix, bailli or 
bally, would literally be the town of Er- 
ley (or Urluidhe); whence was derived 
Erleytown, now Earlstown, the name of 
a sinall parish on the King’s River, be- 
tween Kellsand Callan. Mr. John Dunn, 
of Garryricken, in a letter to the ‘‘ Kil- 
kenny Moderator,” February, 1863, un- 
willing to allow the title of this district 
the honour of an Irish origin, contends 
that the word Erleytown came originally 
from an individual styled John de Erley, 
who resided there about the middle of 
the fourteenth century; and he further 
argues that Erlevtown was subsequently 


‘rluidhe (or, Bailli 
Jarluidhe, its equivalent), and thus ori- 
ginated Erleytown and Bailli Urluidhe ; 
to all which I reply, that Keating dis- 
tinctly asserts that at the period of the 
expulsion of the Ossorians out of Feim- 
hin, a certain place was called “ Ur- 
luidhe,” from the irresistible blows of 
the valiant men of Munster by whom 
they were routed, and that the same 

lace continued to be called Bailli Ur- 
haidhe to his own time; whence I hold 
that John derived his title of Urluidhe, 
or Erley, from this historic locality, and 
not it from him. Ly this word Ur- 
luidhe, or Erley, was originally implied 
a district or tract of country, nota ham- 
let or town. ‘This is directly to be in- 
ferred from the word ‘‘Bailli Urluidhe,” 
which implies the town of the district of 
that name. Bally Gabhran is the town 
of Gabhran, and is but the Anglicised 
form of Bealach Gabhran, or the Pass of 
Gabhran. Bealach-ath-Ragget is An- 
glicised Ballyragget; Bealach Ele is 
now Ballyhale; and so Bailli Urluidhe 
is but the modified form of Bealach Ur- 
lucdhe, the name of the ancient pass from 
Munster into Ossory. John, the knight 
who held three-quarters of one knight's 
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just described must have formed the road of communication between 
the plains of Magh Raighne and Magh Airbh; or, as we would now 
describe them, the two baronies of Callan and Kells, and the flat 
districts of Urlingford and Grean. | 

Having thus briefly sketched the outlines of the mountainous 
districts in the county of Kilkenny as far as is necessary for the 
object of this essay, we have now to present a short historical sur- 
vey of the ancient tribe lands which lay between them and around 
the base of their external slopes, premising at the outset that my 
design does not here contemplate more than is required for the 
illustration of the ancient topography of the vicinity of the city of 
Kilkenny ; and therefore it will suffice for my purpose to identify 
the situations and titles of the inferior clan tracts of the county. 

The kingdom of Osraigh comprised three ancient provinces, whose 
denominations were older than the title of Osraigh itself. So carly 
as A. M. 3817 we find mention of the two great plains already de- 
scribed as the Upper and the Lower Valleys of the Nore. About 
reven centuries later, when Eugaine Mor was monarch of Ireland, 
these districts are again referred to, as also the great plain outside 
of the Coolcashin hills, under the names of Airged-Ros, Raighne, 
and Airbh. After the establishment of the kingdom of Osraigh in 
the first century, these territories retained their primitive names; 
but from various social and political causes they now assume many 


fee in Erleytown, erected here his ma- 
norial residence; and it was then for the 
first time called the Newtown of Ur- 
luidhe, i. e.. Newtown de Erley, in con- 
tradistinction to Bailli Urluidhe, or the 
old town of Erley (‘* Rot. Pat.,” 29 Ed. 
IIL, 147). There are good grounds for 
asserting that Ballytobin occupies the 
site of the ancient Bailli Urluidhe. But 
Newtown de Erley could not have derived 
its name from Jobin, the knight. As far 
as I am aware, there is no family named 
de Erley in the list of the Anglo-Norman 
invaders of Ireland; and more than a 
century before the time of this John de 
Erley a charter was granted by William 
Fitzgeofry de Marisco to the burghers of 
Kells, enabling them to cut wood forthe 
construction of their houses within the 
boundary of the lands of John de Erlega 
(‘Charta, Statuta, &c.’’) It will be ob- 
served here that by aspirating the g in 
the word Erlega you have Erlea, synony- 
mous with Erley, the Anglicised form of 
Urluidhe; and hence this passage reads 
thus :—‘‘The burghers of Kells are 
Seager to cut wood within the lands of 


ohn of Erley, or Urluidhe.” What the 
family name of this John may have been 


we are not informed. John de Hothum 
de Boudeby, who appears (from a Close 
Roll, 49 Edward III., 32) to have been 
Chancellor of Ireland, held the fee of. 
Urley in capite, from the King, in the 
reign of Edward II]. He was the then 
Lord of the Liberty of Kilkenny. But 
John, the knight, who, Mr. Dunn as- 
serts, gave his name to the place, only 
held under de Hothum three-quarters 
of one knight’s fee in Erley or Erleytown 

for certain feudal attendance then called 
“knight's service” (see ‘* Rot. Pat.,” 29 
Ed. II1., 147.) By an inquisition taken at 
the Black Abbey, Kilkenny, April 5, 1638 
(No. 97), John Sweetman, who died 
3rd May, 1605, was found seised at the 
time of his death of the manor of Erley, 
alias Erleytown. It is most probable that 
this Sweetman was the descendant of 
John of Erley, the first English proprie- 
tor, whohcld possession of those lands in 
the time of King John; but whether this 
be so or otherwise, it is beyond doubt 
that the original English settlerassumed, 
according to the then custom, the name 
of the estate as his own title, and was 
therefore called John de Erley, i, e. John 
of Erley or Urluidhe. 
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sub-denominations, as they are respectively oceupicd by one or other 
of the septs or clanns who so often supplanted or succeeded each 
other in the same district; hence it will be observed that on the 
map which accompanics this paper the same tribe land is frequently 
recognised by more than one denomination. We shall now rapidly 
traverse the inferior clann tracts situated on the borders of the ter- 
ritory, and then enter the interior of the kingdom the history of 
which forms the immediate object of the present inquiry. : 

U1-Bearrcuon.—In this territory our topographer includes the 
country between the eastern slopes of the Shiabh Grian hills and 
the River Barrow, and stretching along that river from the southern 
base of Brandon Ifill to “ Comar-na-tri-uise,” or, the valley of the 
three rivers, now Waterford Harbour. Rosbercon preserves the 
ancient name to the present day. O’Heerin thus refers to this tribe 
land and its toparch. 


*Ui-Bearrchon of the yellow mantle 
King of that territory is O’Caelluidhe, 
Plain of a tribe who return heavily, 

The land over the bright flowing Bearbha.” 


The territory here denominated Ui-Bearrchon includes the equally 
old barony of Ui-Deagh or Ida. It is to be observed here that the 
prefix ‘* Ui” (sometimes ‘ 1,” ‘«* Hy,” and “*OQ”) is to be accepted 
as the sign of the genitive case in the word with which it is com- 
pounded, the word land or country being understood. Hence Ui- 
Bearrchon implies the country of Bearrchon, most probably the 
Celtic form of the present family name Bergin. ‘Lhe O’Bearrchons 
were seated about the confluence of the Nore with the Barrow, and 
their country included the present parishes of the Roer and los- 
bercon. Thelatter word is derived from the name of that ancient sept. 
Ui-Deagh or Ida (whence O'Dea) implies O'Dea’s country. It lay 
between the Sliabh Grian hills and the River Barrow. ‘The O’Deas 
were seatcd on both sides of the river; but their principal or ma- 
norial mansion was in Ui-Deagh. It stood in the parish of Ixil- 
columb, and on the meres of the townlands of Scartnamoe and 
Carriganurra. The present barony of Ida takes its name from the 
ancient Ui-Deagh or country of Dea. Between Ui-Deagh on the 
Barrow and Ui-Eire on the Suir lay another very ancient tribe land 
not noticed by O’Heerin—viz., “ Ui-Grine,” which was separated 
from Ui-Deagh by the Sliabh Grian hills, which bound it on the 
east, to Sliabh-ruidhe (Sliev-rue) whence to the mouth of the Black- 
water the River Suir forms its southern boundary. A grand view 
of this district is presented to an observer from the old Water- 
ford road, about half'a mile below the Kilmacow station-house. Ui- 
Grian means the country of Grian or Grean. Gaulskil, or Bishop's 
Hall, marks the head-quarters of this territory in modern times. 
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U1-Einc.—This district is situate along the north bank of the 
River Suir, between the Blackwater River and Carrick-on-Suir, 
lying under the southern declivities of the Welsh Mountains. It is 
described as 


‘© A sandy territory of heavy floods;” 
and its chieftain is denominated— 


“King of Ui-Eirc.of slender steeds 
Is O’Bruadair, scion of the Flood [the Suir. ]” 


The name O’Bruadair is now Anglicised Brodie and Broderick ; — 
and Ui-Lire is now Iverk, the name of that barony. 

Macu Mait.—A traveller by the Irish South-Eastern Railway 
will observe as he passes the Gowran station an expansive tract of 
country opening to his view in a south-easterly direction. This dis- 
trict may be described as lying between the River Barrow and the 
eastern declivities of the Coppenagh hills, and comprising the pa- 
rishes of Graguenamanagh, Powerstown, Ullard, Grangesilvia, Kal- 
macahil, and Shankill. This territory did not form part of the 
ancient Kingdom of Osraizh, nor to the present day docs it belong to 
the diocese of that name. It is granted that the ancient kingdom 
was conterminous with the present diocese; and as these six parishes 
do not belong to the diocese, it will follow that they were not an- 
-nexed to Osraigh at the period of the erection of that principality 
into an ecclesiastical province or divcese. These six parishes now 
form part of the diocese of Leighlin, part of which represents a 
section of the ancient principality of Ui-Ceinnseallach ; hence the 
country now denominated ‘* Magh Mail” formed that part of Hy 
Kinsella which lay at the west side of the River Barrow. 

The annexation of this country to Osraigh dates so far back as 
the year 972, at which date we find the following entry in the 
‘}Annals of the Four Masters :”—‘* The Ui-Ccinnseallach were 
plundered in Osraighi, when Domhnall the son of Ceallach, Lord 
of Ui-Ceinnseallach, and many others were slain.” The word “plun- 
der,” in the Irish Annals, implies a raid by one dynast into the 
territory of another, when the invaders forcibly carried away the 
cattle, and otherwise measured strength with the local toparch and 
his retainers; hence the context of the passage just cited is ex- 
tremely equivocal, as the Ui-Ceinnseallach could not be plundered 
in Osraigh unless they first invaded that kingdom, in which case, if 
they were then ‘ plundered,” it would be properly but an expulsion 
or an “overthrow.” The difficulty of the case is, however, cleared 
up by our bardic author, to whom we have so frequently to appeal 
as a guide through the obscure paths of our topographical inquiries. 
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O'Heerin thus introduces King Donnchadh as holding possession of 
the plundered estates of Ui-Ceinnseallach :— 


‘*O'Donnchadha of honest aspect 
Whose firm hosts possess the fruitful land.’ 


In the next strophe the situation and outlines of this “ fruitful 
land” are thus graphically sketched, and its amenities commemo- 
rated by the bard :— 


“ Near the Bearbha [ Barrow | of fruitful border 
The king of the district, ye have heard, 
Is the man who is elected over Magh Mail 
The fine O’ Donnchadha of Gabhran.”’ 


These quotations inform us that the territory situate on the 
borders of the River Barrow was anciently called ** Magh Mail,” that 
Donnchadh held possession of it by ‘ firm hosts,” and that the in- 
habitants ultimately elected him as their king. The words “ elected 
over Magh Mail” import the recognition of ‘Donnchadh's authority 
by the people of the conquered province; hence the words of' the 
Four Masters, ‘* plundered in Osraigh,” imply being plundered in 
the place then seized on, and subsequently united to Osraigh. 

Magh Mail extends southwards from the Gabhran hills, between 
Coppenagh and the River Barrow, to the base of Brandon Hill. 
This country is the section of Ui-Ceinnseallach frequently referred 
to in the “Irish Annals” as ‘* Laighin deas Gabhair,” because, like 
Osraigh, it lies south of the Gabhran hills, and was therefore thus 
denominated after Osraigh or Laighin deas Gabhair proper had 
been erected into a kingdom. From this event down to the period 
when it was ** plundered” by Donnchadh there is an almost un- 
broken record of its lords or chiefs; but after its annexation to Os- 
raigh it ceased to be a tribe land of Ui-Ceinnseallach, and no further 
mention is made of its chieftains. After the lenglish invasion, when 
Kilkenny was created a separate * liberty,” Magh Mail, being then 
united to Ossory, was included in the newly-constituted county, 
and thus civilly recognised as part of the ancicnt Osraigh ; yet it is 
the only part of the present county of Kilkenny lying outside of the 
diocese of Ossory, which proves that this ecclesiastical territory had 
its boundaries fixed before the annexation of Magh Mail to that 
kingdom. 

It has ‘been supposed and asserted that Magh Mail was the 
tribe land of the O'Dunphys or Clann Donnchadh, and that they 
were expelled from the place shortly after the English invasion, 
when they were replaced by the O’Kellys, who resided near Gowran 
down to a recent period. ‘This is historically incorrect; for the 
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Clann Donnchadh or O’Dunphy were seated in Gabhran;' and 
O’[leerin distinguishes Magh Mail from Gabhran, for he writes 
O’Donnchadh of Gabhran was elected king over Magh Mail, there- 
fore Gabhran and Magh Mail were different places. The Kellys 
who resided near Gowran were not of Ossorian descent or con- 
nexion; for they occupied Magh Mail before it had been usurped by 
Donnchadh and united to Osraigh. Thus at the year 804 we read of 
a battle between the two parties of the Ui-Ceinnscallach at each side 
of the Barrow, ‘where Ceallach, son of Donnghall, was slain;’ 
again, at the year 856, ‘* Ceallach, son of Gare. Lord of Ui- 
Ceinnscallach died ; "and in the year 972, Domhnall, who was slain 
by Donnchadh of Osraigh, was “son of Cealleach, and Lord of Ui- 
Ceinnseallach.” This primitive clan has left its name in the topo- 
graphical terms of ‘ Ixellymount” and “ Castlekelly ;” and the 
fumilies of that title who resided near Gowran down to the present 
century were the descendants of the primitive stock who submitted 
to the authority of King Donnchadh, and elected him over Magh 
Mail; and it is a sincular circumstance that, though now united t to 
Ossory near nine hundred years, yet the sentiments and predilec- 
tions of the inhabitants of this district at the present day are all in 
sympathy with those of their ancient co-relatives beyond the Barrow. 

The fine plain west of the Coolcashin hills, which contains the 
chapel of Grean, the steeple of Fearta, and the castle of Glashare, 
constituted the primitive province of Grean Airbh. ‘This tract of 
country has been divided by O’Heerin, for the purpose of comme- 
morating separately the fame of its chieftains, into Magh Sedna 
and Mach Airbh; and though nothing has been discovered to de- 
termine the dividing boundary of the t two, we shall treat of them 
here as district tribe lands. 


1 The country of the O’Dunphvys, or 
Clann Donnchadh, called Ui- Donnchadh, 
was coextensive with the district of 
Gabhran, and extended across the en- 
tirekingdom of Osraigh, from the church 
of Kilmacahil to the borders of Munster. 
This is clear from the ‘* Martyrology of 
Donegal,” in which at the 3lst Decem- 
ber we tind the following entry—‘‘ Enda 
and Lochan of Cill-na-managh, in Ui- 
Dunchadha, or of Cill-mac-Cathail in 
Ui-Bairche; and of Bealach-Gabhran. 
Lochan was of the race of Dathi, son of 
Fiachra.” Respecting St. Lochan, Iam 
unable to find any locality identified with 
his name, or any reference to him ex- 
cept that now quoted. Tle may have 
been the patron of some church in Ui- 
Bairche, in the barony of Slieve Margy, 
Queen’s County. But St. Enda is one 
ot the patron saints of Ki Imanach, inthe 
county of Kilkenny. His * holy well” is 


there still recognised as “Tober Edaun.” 
He is said in the extract to belong to 
Cill-mac-Cathail, in Ui-Bairche and Bea- 
lach Gabhran. As far as 1 can judge 
from the context of the passage, it was 
Lochan that belonged toli-Bairche, and 
Edan, or Enda, to Kilmanach and Cill- 
mac-Cathail. This latter church is in 
Bealach Gabhran, and is now Anglicised 
Kilmacahil. It stands in the village of 
Garryduif (a. e. the Black Garden), about 
four miles from the town of Gowran. It 
will be observed that the churches here 
named in connexion with the country of 
the O'Dunphys are situated, one in the 
extreme west of Leighlin, and the other 
in the west of Ossory. Hence the dis- 
trict of Li-Donnchadh was coextensive 
with that of their co-relatives the O’Car- 
rolls, and extended across the width of 
Osraizh, from the parish of Kilmacahil 
to the borders of Munster. 
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Macu Sepna.—The great plain surrounding the steeple of 
Fearta, in the barony of Galmoy, represents the ancient ** Magh 
Sedna,” and which, according to Dr. O’Donovan, was so named 
from Sedna, the progenitor of the O'Brophys, who peopled this 
district. ‘The territory ran high into Upper Ossory, in the Queen’s 
County. The well-known railway station of Ballybrophy derived 
a from the chieftain of this clan to whom O’Heerin thus 
refers— 


‘OQ’ Broithe, over free Magh Sedna.” 


The Coolcashin hills separate this plain from the valley of the 
Nore, and form the common boundary between Magh Sedna and 
Ui-Duach. 

Macu Arrpu.—An excursionist from Freshford to Kilcooly 
will observe the expansive prospect that opens to his view as he 
emerges from the narrow ravine formerly called Bearna Lishe, 
through which the road wends its way with the curving of the 
stream from Clomanta to Tubbrid Castle. The broad plain into 
which this dingle forms the passway from the valley of the Nore 
may be described as extending from the Kilcooly hills to the 
base of Ballyspellan, enclosing within it$ extremes Kildrinagh, 
Urlingford, and Woodsgift. In Irish history this territory is 
known as “* Mach Airbh;” in the * Annals of the Four Masters” 
it is called **Grian Airbh;” by Keating it is designated ‘‘Grein 
Airbh ;” and by Kennedy “Grein Airbhson ;” whence we are enabled 
to identify the well-known locality in which stands the ‘* Chapel of 
Grean,” and in its neighbourhood the historic eminence called 
‘¢ Grean Hill” as identical with the ancient ‘** Magh Airbh.” In the 
‘¢ Circuit of Muircheartach Mac Neill,” «* The Cold Magh Airbh” 
is said to contain “ the wells of the long-lived Briton.” » Whoever 
this British longevitian may have been, his memory is preserved 
in the word Tubbrid-Britan, 7. e. “The Well of the Briton.” The 
demesne of Woodegift stands near the site of the ancient church of 
Tubbridbritain, from which we can conclude with probability that 
the beautiful demesnes of W oodseift and Baliefe lay within Magh 
Airbh; nor is there any difficulty in inferring, from its proximity to 
the site of the ancient church, that Woodsgift occupies the site of 


‘* The long-lived Briton” may have been 
St. Patrick. Tubbridbriton well gushes 
in great volume from the rock near the 


1“ Circuit of Muirchearteach Mac 
Neill” (a royal raid made through Ire- 
land by this King of Ulster, in the year 
old church. 


942)—edited by the late Dr. O'Donovan 
for the Irish Archwological Socicty. 
See “ Tracts relating to Ireland,” vol. i. 


Many writers of authority 
maintain that St. Patrick was a native 
of Britain. 
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the capital Bailli of this primitive tribe land. The following is 
O’Heerin’s tribute to the memory of its chieftain :— 


‘* Over Mach Airbh I now mention 
Is O’Caibhdeanaigh of the Woody Plain. 
Head of every meeting is the steady chief 
At the head of Coil O'g-Cathosaigh.” 


I am not aware that the toparch O’Caibhdeanigh, which is An- 
glicised O'’Gaffney, has any representative in this locality at the 
present day. His clan must have been early supplanted by the 
Shortals, an Anglo-Irish sept of importance in this neighbourhood 
to the time of Cromwell. Nor is there now any locality there cor- 
responding in title to Coil O’Cathosaigh, unless indeed this word 
be the original Celtic form of the word ‘Cuil Caissine,” the ancient 
Irish name of the lofty tract that rises near Johnstown, and runs 
thence northwards into the Quecn’s County. The hill of Bally- 
spellan, as the south-western bluff of Coolcashin is called, forms a 
most remarkable feature in the landscape of * Mach Airbh;” and 
whilst it was still clothed in its primeval foliage, would be properly 
designated the head of ‘Coil o-g Cathosaigh,” which might be 
translated the head of the wood, or the head of the ridge of Catho- 
saigh, Casey, or Cashin, Whether the word ‘ Coil” here used by 
O’Heerin be equivalent with ‘* Cuil,” the word applied in the Irish 
Annals to the ridge of hills now denominated “ Cool Cashin,” I will 
leave to others to determine. That the two words are synonymous, 
and that Cathosaigh was the root of our Casey and Cashin I believe 
will be granted; and therefore, though the prefix ‘* Coil” would 
not imply a hill, the affix Cathosaigh, when compounded with it, 
would easily sound ‘ Coolcashin,” from all which it would appear 
that the head-quarters or capital bailli of the ‘* woody plain” of 
‘¢Magh Airbh” was situated not remote from the head of Cool- 
cashin; for the ancient church usually marks the aite of the fort of 
the toparch, or local chieftain; and as the church of Tubbridbritain 
stands at no great distance from the base of the Ballyspellan hills, 
which form the head of the Coolcashin ridge, it would thence ap- 
pear that the locality of O’Caibhdeanaigh’s (O’Gaffney) mansion, 
who was the dynast of this ‘* woody plain,” is now occupied by the 
picturesque grounds of Woodsgift! and Baliefe. 


1ssWoodspift.’’—The place now known 
as Woodszilt was anciently called ‘ Lo- 
chans.” ‘lhe present name was derived 
from the following circumstance :—Cap- 
tain Richard St. George, Governor of 
Athlone in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, gave the estate of the 
Lochans as a dowry to his second daugh- 


ter, Aune, on her marriage with Major 
Edward Wood, of Court, near Sligo. 
They had no family, and Mr. Wood left 
the Lochans to his wife's nephew, 
George St. George, fourth son of Henry 
St. George, Esq., of Athlone, and subse- 
quently of Kilrush, county of Kilkenny. 
George, being the youngest sonof Henry, 
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Having thus rapidly traversed the ancient tribe lands lying out- 
side of the mountains and on the borders of Osraigh, we now enter 
the interior of that territory ; and here we find three expansive tracts 
of country, which may be properly denominated the Upper Valley 
of the Nore, the Lower Valley of the Nore, and the Valley of the 
King’s River, with its southern continuation to the Dromderg hills. 
It must be observed here that there is no physical line of demarca- 
tion between the two territories now described as the Lower Valley 
of the Nore and the Valley of the King’s River. In the history of 
ancient Osraich they both appear to have formed the domestic 
estates of the kings of this principality. ‘They were, however, for 
a time subject to distinct governments, the line of separation being 
a political, not a natural boundary. We shall now treat them as 
separate tribe lands, and in the historical part of this essay fully illus- 
trate what is now only touched on. 

Macu AirGcep-Ros, or U1-Duacu.—The broad ravine lying be- 
tween the Sliabhmargy and Coolcashin hills may be properly de- 
scribed as the Upper Valley of the Nore. As the Coolcashin ridge 
descends towards the south, it inclines in a westerly direction from 
the river to form a night angle with the Dromdeilgy ridge at Bally- 
spellan Hill. This arrangement of the mountain tracts produces the 
expansive plain extending through Freshford and Rathbeith to Dur- - 
row, and which has been described by O’Hecrin as ‘‘ the fair wide 
plain of the Nore.” This extensive and fertile country was known 
in the very dawn of history in this island as ‘‘Magh Airged-Ros,” 
which has been translated ‘* The Plain of the Silver Wood,” derived 
from the circumstance of King Eaneus having here minted silver coin 
and manufactured silver armour ‘‘ for the men of Ireland ” 679 years 
before the Christian era. ‘There is no locality in this county now 
retaining in any form the primitive title of ‘* Airged-Ros ;” but we are 
enabled to identify the Upper Valley of the Noreas having been the 

rtion of that historical region from the most authentic vouchers in 
rish history. In the *‘ Annals of the Four Masters,” at the year 850, 
Cathal, son of Dubhan, is designated “ Lord of Ui-Duach Arga- 


appears not to have been so amply pro- 
vided for as his other brothers ; andthe 
late Sir Richard Bligh St. George used 
to repeat the very words in whiclr Mr. 
Wood conferred the Lochans on his pro- 
tegce. “George,” said the Major, 
“your father did not leave you as well 
off as his other sons; but I now give 
you the Lochans as my gift ;” and hence- 
forward the Lochans was called“ Woods- 
gift.” General Richard St. George, bro- 
ther to George of Woodsgitt, and to 
Dean St. George of Ross, succeeded on 
the death of his father, Henry, to the es- 


tate of Kilrush. He died in 1755, and 
was succeeded in the proprietorship of 
the same estate by his brother, the Dean 
of Ross. George St. George of Woods- 
gift was grandfather to the late Sir 
Richard Bligh St. George of the same 
place; and the Dean was great grandfa- 
ther to Major St. George, the present 
proper of Kilrush, amongst whose 
amily papers are preserved some highly 
interesting materials for the illustration 
of local and family history, and which 
the Major most urbancly and liberally 
places in the hands of an inquirer. 
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drois;” hence Ui-Duach and Airged-Ros were identical; and as the 
ancient Ui-Duach, or Odach, extended on both sides of the Nore 
from the mouth of the Dinan River to far above Dearmagh (now 
Durrow) in the Queen’s County,' it necessarily follows that this 
same district lay within ** Magh Aireged-Ros.” At A.M.3501, we 
read in the same records that Eremhon with his chieftains erected 
“ Rath-Beothaigh over the Eoir in Argat-Ros;” and in fifteen years 
later, t.e. at 3516, it is again recorded that ‘* Eremhon died at Rath- 
Beothaigh over the oir in Argat-Ros.” ‘This Eremhon was son of 
Milesius, King of Spain; he was the leader of the Milesian colony, 
and has been estecmed the founder of the Milesian monarchy in 
Ireland. The Eo?r over which he erected his rath is now called the 
Nore; and Rath-Beuthaigh is the now well known locality of Rath- 
beath, seven Irish miles above Kilkenny. ‘The ruins of this rath, 
or earthen mansion, which Keating calls ‘* Heremon’s palace,” and 
which according to the ‘* Annals” was erected seventeen hundred 
years before Christ, may still be seen on the brow of the River Nore, 
between Lismain Bridve and the church of Rathbeath; and here 
one is excited to marvel at the remote importance of this now ob- 
scure locality. ‘The site of Eremhon’s rath became one of the most 
celebrated localities in ancient Ireland; and if the following evidence 
be deemed admissible, the river on whose bank he founded it pre- 
serves his name as its own title to the present day. 

From the extracts just quoted from the Irish Annals, we find 
that ** oir’ was the ancient form of the present word ‘* Nore.” In 
the ‘* Book of Rights” additional information is afforded us on this 
point; for in connexion with an ante-Christian epoch the “ eric of 
Fearghus Scannal” is said to extend from the ‘* koir to Dumha 
Dresa.” Ina note on this passaze the learned translator observes 
that the word Eoir comes from a still older form, namely, ‘“‘an- oir,” 
which is apparently but the abbreviation of a proper name. It will 
be observed that the name of the builder of Rathbeath is translated 
‘¢ Eremhon ;” but in the Irish text of the “ Annals” the form of the 
name stands thus, Cipeamon, or in our characters, Eireamon. Now, 


1 According to Colgan (“ Acta Sancta 
Hib.” tom.i., p. 355, n. 37), St. Fintan 
Maelduibh was honoured at Dermagh 
in the ‘‘region of Yduach.” This Fin- 
tan was an illustrious teacher in the 
great monastic house at Cluain Ejid- 
neach, now called by the synonymous 
title of Clonenagh, near Mountrath, in 
the Queen's County. He was the friend 
and companion of St. Cainneach of Os- 
raigh, and a scholar of the great St. 
Columbkille (“ Life of St. Columbkille, 
by St. Adamnan,” p. 10. Dublin, 1860). 
Clonenagh was a place of great cele- 
brity, and is frequently referred to in 


the Trish Annals. I am informed by a 
native of the place that there are more 
Fintans in that parish than in all the 
rest of Ireland. St. Fintan’s festival was 
kept there on the 17th February, though 
in every other church in Ireland it was 
and is still observed on the ld5th No- 
vember. Fintan’s name is not now 
known in connexion with Durrow. See 
‘¢ Martyrology of Tallaght,” pp. 16, 74. 
The parish of Durrow formed part of 
the county of Kilkenny, and therefore of 
Ossory, until the time of the Ordnance 
Survey, when it was included in the 
(Queen’s County. 
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if we be permitted to take off the final syllable of the king’s name, 
the remainder of the word will be ‘ Eire,” identical with ‘ Eoir,” 
the name of the river; and if it be granted us to add the final 
‘¢ mhon” of the king’s title to the name of the river, we have Eoir- 
mhon, between which and Eiremhon there is no material difference. 
In Irish topographical nomenclature ‘* Roighna” and ‘ Raighne” 
are synonymous; so will ‘“ Eoirmhon,” “ Eiremhon,” or ‘ Eremhon,” 
express or imply the same thing; whence it appears that the word 
«¢ An-Eoir,” the ancient form of the word Nore, is buta modification 
of Abhan-Eoirmhon, or Eoirmhon’s River. We can easily under- 
stand how in the lapse of a thousand years the initial *“* Abh” and 
the final ‘* mhon” would be gradually disused, till Abhan-Eoirmhon 
became softened down to ‘* An-Eoir,” and thence to “ Nore,” its 
present form. In the works of Irish antiquaries the name Ere- 
mhon more usually assumes the form of Heremon or Herimon; and in 
the ‘“* Martyrology of Donegal,” compiled from original materials, at 
the 11th March, St. Aenghus, the Culdee, is said to have been edu- 
cated ‘‘ap bpu na heoipe a-laodip,” i. e. on the brink of the Hzeorr& 
(the Nore) in Laighis or Leix. ‘The singular parity which exists here 
between the name of the king and that of the river certainly renders 
it probable that Eremhon, who was the founder of the Milcsian mo- 
narchy, and who in that very remote age selected the ‘fair wide 
plain” of this river for the site of his mansion, and who actually 
erected hs palace on the margin of its current, should, as his con- 
temporarics' in other parts of Ireland, transmit his name to its 
waters, and with which it has been identified, whilst generation after 
generation successively peopled and disappeared from its banks. 
The Upper Valley of the Nore, or Airgad-Ros, did not form 
part of the kingdom of Osraighe for some period after its original 
establishment. In the ** Will of Catheir More,” a document pur- 
porting to be as old as the second century, ‘“‘ Airgad-Ros’” is named 
as being subject to that King of Leinster; and it seems to have been 
wrested from the dominion of his successors by Durch, from whom 
it first asumed the name of Ui-Duach, or the land of Duach, now 
Odogh. This Duach was King or Chief of Osraighe about the middle 


of the sixth century.’ 


1 It would be outside the design of this 
essay to cite here the innumerable autho- 
rities which might be adduced to show 
that most of the notabilities of ancient 
Ireland left their names, respectively, 
identified with either the site of their 
mansion, or the place of their burial. 
Armagh is so named from Macha, a he- 
roine of pre-Christian times. Tara de- 
rived its name from Tea, the wife of 
Heremon, who caused a court to be there 
erected. Heremon himself, the founder 
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In the “* Annals of the Four Masters” and 


of the Milesian monarchy, would also be 
supposed to give his name to the locality 
of his mansion or to the site of his sepul- 
ture, both of which are perpetuated by 
his ‘‘rath,” still standing on the brink 
of the Eoir, or Nore, near Rathbeath 
eburch. 

2 The earliest notice of a king or lord 
of Osraigh, in the Irish Annals, occurs 
at the year 582, whi re we read—" Feara- 
dach,sonof Duach, Lord of Osraighe,was 
slain.” This Duach must have wrested 
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in the “ Will of Catheir Mor” this district is invariably recognised as 
“ Argad-Ros’ down to thedeath of Duach, which happened before the 
year 580. ‘The first entry after his death referring to the place in 
the Irish Annals is at the year 850, when it is named “ Ui-Duach in 
Argad Rois,” and in all subsequent notices Ui-Duach is adopted as 
its recognised title. The prefix ‘*Ui” is to be understood as 
governing the word with which it is compounded in the genitive 
case, the word country or land being understood. Hence Ui-Duach 
Idagh, or Odagh, implies the land or country of Duach. It seems 
highly probable that this Duach erected his fort or earthen palace at 
Three Castles, anciently called ‘* Castle Duach,” which is the site 
also of the ancient church of Odagh; and in the garden of ‘* Three 
Castles demesne” is a high sepulchral mound, now planted with 
shrubs and flowers, and to the summit of which you ascend by a 
curious spiral terrace ; it is within a short space of the ancient vrave- 
yard, and seems highly probable to have been raised over the body 
of this chieflord of Osraigh, whose name the place assumed, and still 
adopts asitsown. In O'Heerin’s “Topography” we have the follow- 
ing reference to the country of Ui-Duach :— 


** Ui-Duach of Ossory of the warm soil, 
The fair wide plain of the Feoir. 
Not easily passable is the wood of the plain; 
Its protecting chieftain 1s O’ Broenain.” 


Ui-Duach is identified with the bold adventures and daring ex- 
ploits of this valiant tribe of the O’Breanains for more than eight 
hundred years. This clan sprung from Breannain, son of Cearbhall 
Mac Dunchal, King of Osraigh, in the ninth century.’ It does not 
appear that the O’Breannains at any time held possession of the 
entire territory of Ui-Duach. Their dominion seems to have been 
confined to the Fassach or waste of the Dinan River, including 


the Upper Valley of the Nore, or Airged 


Carroll, in whom they unite with the 
Ros, from the Leinstermen, and annexed 


progenitor of the O’Dunphys and Fitz- 


it to Osraigh; whence the district has 
since been called Ui-Duach, or the coun- 
try of Duach. Fearadach, the son of 
Duach, was father to Colman, the friend 
and benefactor of St. Cainneach, Abbot 
of Aghabo, and patron of the city of Kil- 
kenny. ; 

''T'he genealogical work of Duald 
Mac Firbis preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy contains a pedigree of the 
O’Breannains of Ui-Duach. It was trans- 
lated by the late Dr. O'Donovan, and 

ublished by the Rev. James Graves 
in connexion with his ‘ Tribes and Ter- 
ritories of Ancient QOssory, No. 1.” 
This pedigree traces the O’Brennans 
up to O’Broenain, son of Cearbhall, or 


patricks, which agrees with an entry in 
the ‘* Annals of the Four Masters,” at 
the year 887, ‘ The killing of Braenan, 
son of Cearbhall, by the Deisi.” From 
this Braenan, according to Keating, 
“sprang the valliant family of O’Brae- 
nan of Ui-Duach.” But a singular dis- 
crepancy occurs here between the pe- 
digree of Mac Firbis and the many 
other authorities that we have on the 
succession of the Kings of Ossory. The 
Four Masters, Keating's pedigree of the 
Fitzpatricks, and O’Donovan's table of 
the descent of the Ossorians and Lage- 
nians from Conla, the common ancestor 
of both, agree in making Cearbhall the 
son of Dunghal, from whom they ascend 


‘ 
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the fertile spots and rich pasture lands lying between the hills of 
Fassidineen. The Comar was the head-quarters or capital baill: 
of this celebrated tribe land. For the history of this turbulent but 
valiant tribe, who held their own in this secluded region despite 
English power, down to a comparatively modern period, see “ Tribes 
and ‘Territories of Ancient Ossory,” by the Rev. James Graves. 
Raicune, or Macu Rerguna.—Few districts of ancient Ireland 
attained an earlier celebrity than the territory of Raighne or 
Roighna. So early as the year of the world 3817, we read of it as 
the scene of a sanguinary conflict between rival chieftains for the 
sovereignty of the island. ‘* After Enna Airgtheach had spent 
twenty-seven years in the sovereignty of Ireland he fell by Raith- 
eachtaigh, son of Maen, . . . in the battle of Raighne. It was by 
this Enna Airgtheach that silver shields were made at Airget- Ros; 
so that he gave them to the men of Ireland.” From this extract it 
appears that Airget-Ros and Raighne were distinct provinces at that 
very remote era. About seven centuries after that epoch Eugaine 
Mor, who died monarch of Ireland in the year of the world 4606, 
made a general partition of the island amongst his twenty-five chil- 
dren, on which occasion the country now represented by the county 
of IKtilkenny was subdivided according to the physical arrangement 
of its mountain ridges into three districts, and allotted respectively 
to three of his sons. ‘The plain west of the Coolcashin hills fell to 
Nairbh, and from him was called Magh Nairbh or Airbh. ‘The 
Upper Valley of the Nore, or ‘* Airget-Ros,” was given to Cinga; 
and the great central plain of Osraigh, which includes the Lower 
Valley of the Nore and the Valley of the King’s River, became the 
dowry of Raighne, from whom it either was called Raighne, or he 
assumed its name as his own title. In the first century Aenghus 
founded the petty principality which formed the nucleus of the future 
kingdom of Osraigh. ‘This territory, for some centuries denomi- 


through Aenghus Osraigh to Conla; but 
Mac Firbis takes a different route—for he 
makes Cearbhall, or Carroll, the son of 
‘*Cu Bladhma*” and thence, through a 
column of names unknown in the history 
of Ossory, traces the O'Brennains to 
Ros-Falg, or Ros-Failg, son of Catheir 
Mor, King of Leinster; but this cannot 
be a true pedigree of the O'Brennains, 
for they descend from Brenain, son of 
Cearbhall. This Cearbhall came in a 
direct line through the Kings of Ossory, 
who did not descend from Cathier Mor, 
but from Aenghus Osraighe, whose son 
Laoghire, surnamed ‘“ The Victorious, 
one of the stoutest heroes of his time,” 
governed ‘*Laighin deas Gabhair,” as 
the Lower Valley of the Nore was then 
called, whilst Cathier Mor was ruling in 


Leinster. It is surprising that this dis- 
crepancy escaped the notice of O’Dono- 
van when transcribing the pedigree of 
Mac Firbis; tor in his table of the Os- 
sorians and Lagenians, he shows the 
Kings of Ossory descending from Conla 
to Cearbhall, the son of Dunyhal, and the 
father of Braenan, in a distinct line from 
that by which Cathier Mor, the great 
ancestor of the Kings of Leinster, de- 
scended fromthe same progenitor. See 
Pedigree of the Oxsorians and Lage- 
nians, by O'Donovan, ‘‘Journal,” vol. i. 
(1850); Pedigree of the Fitzpatricks ; 
Keating’s ‘*History of Ireland,” vol. ii., 
p- 253; and Mac Firbis’s Pedigree of 
the O'Braenains, published by Rev. J. 
Graves, “ Journal” of the Society, vol. 1, 
p. 234. 
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nated “ Laighin deas Gabhair,” comprised the two ancient. provinces 
of eimhin and Raighne, which continued thus united until the middle 
of the fifth century, when Aenghus Mac Nadhfrach expelled the Osso- 
rians out of Feimhin, and annexed it to Munster, after which the king- 
dom of Osraigh wasconfined tothe single provinceof Raighne; whence 
its kings were for many centuries denominated Rich Raighne, ¢. e. 
King of Raighne. Now from these historical statistics it 1s obvious 
that the country anciently denominated Raighne was neither a tribe 
district nor sub-denomination of Osraigh, but was a primitive pro- 
vince long anterior to the establishment of that kingdom by Aenghus 
its founder, and from which his successors derived the title of Righ 
Raighne. At the end of the ninth century Cormac Mac Cuilleanan, 
KXing of Cashel, in pursuit of his aggressive policy, and in virtue 
of the ‘eric of Fearghus Scannal,” claimed jurisdiction over Raighne, 
it having formed the principal part of «* Laighin deas Gabhair.” A 
compromise appears to have been effected on this occasion between 
Cormac and Ceallach, who was then King of Osraigh, the terms of 
which guaranteed to Cormac the possession of that part of the pre- 
sent county of Kilkenny south of the King’s River. In this district 
Cormac erected a royal mansion or fort, at a place denominated by 
his bards ** Ucht-na-Raighne,” i.e., “¢ The Breast of Raighne,” which 
appears to have been the well-known eminence called Knock-ad- 
Raighne,” that rises like a pap on a breast over the surround- 
ing plain. That the broad and fertile plain spread out in front 
of this hill was situated within the territory of Raighne seems 
certain from its title; but though this circumstance enables us to 
identify this locality as part of Raighne, it is not equally conclusive 
respecting the extent and boundaries of that historic district. The 
late Celtic scholar, Dr. O'Donovan, who refers to Raighne as a 
simple tribe land of Osraigh in his addenda to the first volume of 
the Irish Annals, endeavours to erect a landmark from which to 
determine its position, and for this purpose recognised the ‘* Church 
of Cill Finnche,” which was situated in Raighine, as identical with 
the present locality of Killinny, a townland lying along the King’s 
River, between Kells and Newtown. ‘This was an afterthought 
of his; for ina note under A. M. 3817 he writes—* Roighna was 
a plain in the ancient Osraighe, in which plain was situated the 
Church of Kall Finnche, near the ford of Ath-Duirnbuidhe, and 
at the fuot of a great hill called Dornbuidhe.” Respecting the 
first sentence of this extract we must observe that, according to the 
Irish ** Annals” just quoted, Raighne was a primitive Irish province 
long before Osraigh was founded, and was subsequently another 
name for Osraigh itself; and as regards Cill Finnche, the word is 
derived from ‘ C7,” a church, and Finzuche, the name of the pa- 
tron saint. In the * Martyroloey of Tallaght,” at 2nd February, 
we find this saint described as “‘linnchi Duiren.” In ancient Irish 
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calendars the names of the saints are usually entered in the genitive 
case, the prefix “‘ Feast” being understood and the locality of the 
church mostly added; hence this concise entry will read thus—“ The 
Feast of St. Finnche at Duiren.” In the ‘* Martyrology of Donegal,” 
on the same day, we find the following amplification of this saint’s 
festival: —*‘‘ Findeach Duirnd, Bishop of Cill Finnche, of Ath- 
Duirn in Osraighe. Dornd-Buidhe is the name of'a hill in Magh 
Raighne.” In the bishop’s name, Findeach, the ‘‘d” is aspirated, 
leaving the pronunciation Finech synonymous with Finnche; hence 
Bishop Finnche was both the patron and titular of the ancient Cill 
Finnche. But this saint was neither the patron nor titular of Kil- 
linny; for the old church of the place was dedicated to St. Bridget. 
The ruins of it existed near Mr. Hutchison’s house down to the 
present century. ‘here are persons still living who remember St. 
Bridget’s patron to be annually observed there on the lst February ;} 
and ‘* St. Bridget’s Well” still preserves for the place the name of 
its ancient patron. In the Charter of Henry IV. to the Priory of 
Kells the ‘* Church of Killinthy” is enumerated amongst the eccle- 
siastical houses affiliated to that establishment. This Killinthy is 
said to have been identical with the present Killinny, and both with 
the ancient ** Cill-Finnche ;” and if this assertion be well-founded, 
the district anciently described as Cill Finnche must have been much 
more extensive than the present townland of Killinny; or this town- 
Jand must only preserve a name that formerly belonged to another 
place—an occurrence frequent in Irish topography. Thus at the year 
858 we read of * the flect of the foreigners in the bay of Port Lairge.” 
In this word Port Lairge, the Celtic name for Waterford, the “ g” 
is aspirated, Icaving the pronunciation Portlaure, a name now con- 
fined to the modern but industrious town of Portlaw. Should some 
topographer now insist that Portlaw is locally identical with the an- 
cient Danish city of that name, he will be bound to show us there 
the bay in which the ficet of the Norsemen anchored one thousand 
years ago. In like manner the criteria which O'Donovan quotes 
from the Feiliere Aenghus for the identification of Cill Finnche 
will not admit of it and the present townland of Killinny as hav- 
ing ever been locally identical, There is no hill in the townland 
or neighbourhood of Killinny, nor in the spacious plain between 
it and the Killamery ridge, except the one great and remarkable 
eminence called ** Kock-ad- Raighne” which is, beyond all doubt, 


1 A singular practice observed on the 
“patron day” at Killinny church may be 
worth preserving. There was there an 


My informant avers that this cave ulti- 
mately became a den of ill-fame; and at- 


artificial cave, the site of which is still 
pointed out near the old church in which, 
on the “patron day,” married women 
performed a ‘*station,” which they be- 
lieved to be a remedy against sterility. 


tained so notorious a celebrity that the 
par:sh priest of Danesfort, with a body 
of peasantry, on a summer Sunday, pro- 
ceeded from the chapel of Kells, atter 
twelve o'clock mass, and demolished the 
roof of the grotto. 
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the place anciently designated Dornbuidhe. Part of this word 
seems to be still preserved in the termination of a townland title, 
situated on the side of this hill, named Baun-a-Volla-Buidhe, which 
has been rendered for me, the fullow field, or, bawn of Buidhe. 
This hill is four miles distant from Killinny, and not visible from 
any partof it. Ath-Duirnbuidhe, or the Ford of the Yellow Fist, 
according to its derivative etymology, must have been a pass over 
one of the streams that wash the base of this hill. A ford near the 
church of Kilree was anciently called Ath-Cill-Osraighe, or the 
Ford of the Church of Osraigh. It 1s now Anglicised Kill Ossory 
Ford. Whether this, or a ford over the stream which runs under 
the old church of Sheepstown, was the Ath-Duirnbuidhe of Aenghus 
we have no means of determining; but that either this church of 
Sheepstown! or that of Iilree was identical with that anciently 
called Cill Finnche seems probable from the fact that both of them 
stand at the foot of the ‘great ill” of Raighne; and it is certain 
that the fine tract of country spreading out in front of this hill, and 
extending thence through Dunnamayggin and LBallytobin to the 
borders of Tipperary, formed part of the territory of Raighne; but 
that the latter was a country of much greater extent appears not 
only from what has been already advanced, but still more so from 
what we shall now submit. 

In the annotations to “ The Tribes and Territories of Ancient Os- 
sory,” O'Donovan writes, ‘* The plains of Magh-lacha and Mach 
Roighna are comprised in the present barony of Kells, county of 
Kilkenny.” Mach-lacha, according to Colgan, contains the parish 
church of Cill-Bhrighde Major and the chapel of Cill-Bhrichde. 
The former is the parish church of Kilree, that stands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hill of Raighne, and the latter occupied the site of 
the old churchyard of Kilbride, one mile below Callan. A line drawn 
between these two points extends across the whole barony of Kells, 
trom the borders of Munster to the base of Knock-ad-Raighne ; 


1In the word Cill-Finnche, if the ‘* F” 
be silent, the pronunciation would be 
Killinche; however,inO' Donovan's punc- 
tuation of the text of the “ Four Mas- 
ters,’ and in Dr. Todd's edition of the 
‘* Martyrology of Donegal,” the * I” re- 
tains its full sound; yet, notwithstanding 
this, Cill-Finnche appears to be the root 
of both Killinthy and Killinny; yet the 
present townland of this latter name 
cannot have been the site of St. Finnchi's 
church, as it is near four miles distant 
from the “great hill” at the base of 
which that church stood. Neither can 
the church of Kilree have been that of 
St. Finnehe ; for, like Killinny, St. Brid- 
get is its patron. Dr. O'Donovan as- 


serts that the ancient patron saint of 
Kilree was named Cruimther Fruech, 
pronounced Criefter Ree; and if this be 
true. it must have been at a very remote 
period, which renders it still more cer- 
tain that it was not ever the church of 
St. Finneche. But Sheepstown church 
stands at “the foot of the great hill,” 
and preserves in its architectural details 
the characteristics of the period when 
the Norsemen, in one of their raids, burn- 
ed the church of St. Finnche ; from which 
it may be safely concluded that Sheeps- 
town and the ancient Cill Finnche are 
locally identical. For some observations 
on Sheepstown church, see “ Transac- 
tions,” vol. ill., p- 381, et seg., New Series. 
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and hence O’Heerin describes Magh-lacha as an ‘extensive dis- 
trict :"— 


‘In Mach Lacha of the warm hill slopes 
Is O’Faelain of manly tribe; 
Extensive is the district due to them 
Which the O’Faelains have peopled.” 


The ‘* warm hill slopes” of Magh-lacha are the northern decli- 
vities of the Dromderg ridge, which runs from Ballyhale to Kil- 
lamery; hence the entire plain between these hills and the Valley 
of the King’s River formed the ‘‘ extensive district” or country of 
the O’Faelains. 

The Valley of the King’s River did not belong to Magh-lacha, 
nor was it peopled by the O’Faelains. Its outlines and clann are 
thus described by O’Ecerin :-— 


‘© O’Gloiairn the fruitful branch has got, 
A cantred of a sweet country— 
The smooth land along the beauteous Callann, 
A land without a particle of blemish.” 


‘¢The smooth land along the beauteous Callann,” which consti- 
tuted O’Gloiairn’s cantred, includes Killinny; and if this latter was 
‘identical with Raighne, O’Heerin would not fail to notice so im- 
portant a circumstance. The name O’Gloiairn is still preserved in 
the title of the mountain stream well known as the Glory River, 
which empties itself into the Callann, or King’s River, just at Kil- 
linny mills. 

There is mention of another very primitive tribe district situated 
in the plain described as Magh-lacha, namely, ** Ui-Caithren.” This 
word might be Anglicised O'Cairen, O’Kerney, or O’Kearn’s coun- 
try. The only reference I find to this locality or clann is the fol- 
lowing from the Feiliere Aenghus at the 6th December :—‘* Gobhan 
Fionn Chille Lamhiraidhe in Uibh-Caithrenn in Iarthar Osraiche,” 
which may be thus translated, ‘ Feast of St. Goban Fion at the 
church of Killamery, in Ui-Caithrenn, in the west of Ossory.” The 
church of Killamery determines the position of that tribe land. 

From what has been now advanced it will follow that Magh- 
lacha and Ui-Caithren occupied the plain south of the King’s River, 
and O’Gloiairn’s cantred lay along the banks of that and the Glory 
Rivers; yet that these localities were situated within the territory 
of Reighna is evident from the circumstance already mentioned 
that Anock-ad-Reighna preserves the name, and must have been 
situated within that primitive province. 

In the ** Martyrology of Donegal,” at the 17th September, we 
find the feast of St. “ Brachan of Ros-tuire, in Magh Raighne in Os- 
raighe.” The site of this saint’s church is now called ‘ Kill-Bragh- 
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an,” a primitive hamlet giving name to a townland, and preserving 
in its fine old plantations and venerable appearance the evidence of 
a gone-by importance. The next townland to “ Kill-Braghan” is 
** Ros-more,” obviously a modification of ‘* Ros-tuirc,” in which the 
church of St. Brachan was situated. Both townlands are in the 
poe of Killaloe, and about nine Irish miles west of Kilkenny. 

rom the locality of Kill-Braghan a most interesting view is ob- 
tained over the baronies of Shillalogher, Callan, and Kells. Kill- 
Braghan stands on the meres of the two baronies of Crannagh and 
Shillalogher, which demonstrates that the ancient territory of 
Raighne was not confined to the present barony of Kells. In the 
Feliere Aenghus, at the 5th November, we read, ‘* Colman Glinne 
Dealmaic i Maigh Raighne in Osraighibh,” which will bear the 
following translation in English:—‘ The feast of St. Colman at 
the Church of the Glen of Dealmaic, in Mach Raighne, in Os- 
raigh.” By the church of Glenn-Dealmaic I understand the 
church of Claragh, which is situated in a secluded glen, and of 
which parish St. Colman is patron. St. Colman’s well is shown 
there to the present day; and the parish priest of ‘ Pit” is 
collated by the bishop to the parish “S. Colmani de Claragh 
cum annezis.” This church or its locality does not now retain the 
name of Glenn Dealmaic; but the church and holy well are situated 
in a retired vale under the shadow of the Johnswell Mountains, 
which would be properly denominateda glen or wooded vale. ‘The 
affix Dealmaic is a proper name, which would be superseded by 
that of the next proprietor. ‘The situation of this glen or valley of 
Claragh is just inside of “ Bealach Gabhran,” which the poet of 
Aileach described as a ‘district of glens.” Ifthe church of Claragh 
be identical with that of Glenn Dealmaic, the great plain surround- 
ing Kilkenny was also included in the territory of Raighne. 

In the funeral panegyric pronounced over the sepulchre of Donn- 
chadh, who died King of Osraigh in the year 974, his daughter 
Sadbh, or Sabia, then Queen of Ireland, is apostrophized as the 
‘‘ daughter of the great King of Raighne.”* This same King of 
Raighne is expressly styled by O'Heerin ‘the fine O’ Donnchadh 
of Gabhran,” whencé it follows that the district anciently called 
Gabhran was included in that of Raighne. We shall show at the 
proper place that this Donnchadh held his court in the immediate 


1 The funeral panegyric delivered at 
the grave of King Donnchadh, in the an- 
cient cemetery of Saighar, though much 
interwoven with fable, is highly inte- 
resting for the vista which it affords us 
into the social habits and modes of life 
in the ancient palace of the kings of Os- 
raigh. It is an unpublished portion of 
Keating’s ‘‘ History of Ireland.” It was 


translated from the Irish into Latin by 
Dr. John Lynch, author of ‘‘ Cambrensis 
Eversus,” trom which a transcript was 
made by the late Dr. O'Donovan for the 
Rev. James Graves, who published it for 
the first time in ** The History, Archi- 
tecture, and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Canice,” brought out by 
him and Mr. Prim. 
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neighbourhood of the present city of Kilkenny; and if this was 
situated in Raighne, the latter must have been (as originally con- 
tended) coextensive with the country of Lower Ossory. in the 
Life of St. Cainneach! we have an account of a journey made by this 
saint from his monastery at Aghabo to the rath, or castellum, of 
Colmar in Magh Raighne, to assist that prince, whose accession to 
the throne of his father Feradach was disputed by two rivals, named 
Maoladhar and Malgarb. ‘The Saint arrived in great haste, and 
found the castle of Colman in flames, and surrounded by the King’s 
enemics. Cainneach, however, passed into the burning mansion, 
conveyed out Colman uninjured, conducted him to a place of safety, 
and assured him that in three days he would be King ofall Osraigh— 
a prediction which was fully verified by his future reign of over 
twenty years, during which he is said to have been a munificent 
benefactor of the Church, and an attached friend of St. Cainneach. 
The late Rev. Dr. Kelly of Maynooth, who supposed the ancient 
Raighne to be confined to the present locality of IXells, writing on 
this event, observes—* It is incredible that no church of his pro- 
tector, St. Canice, would be found near the home of Colman Mac 
Feradach ;* but if the mansion of Colman, King of Raighne, stood 
on the same site as that of Donnchadh, King of Raighne, as there 
can scarcely be a doubt it did, St. Cainneach founded a church on 
the lands and within view of Colman’s castle, which subsequently 
grew up to the dignity ofa cathedral; and therefore the site of the 
present city of Kilkenny, and the great plain of * Magh Rath,” of 
which it is the capital, were both included in the ancient and cele- 
brated territory of Raighne; and this view of the case is further 
sustained by a passage in the Latin ‘* Life of St. Cainneach, from 
which we have been just quoting, where the journey of the saint to 
the castellum of Colman, through Magh Raighne is described as 
“per campum Regni,” z. e., through the plain of Regni or Raighne, 
an expression which must necessarily be understood of the great 
central plain of the kingdom of Osraigh, which stretches from the 
Drumdeilgy or Thornback hills, two miles above Kilkenny, to the 
Killamery ridge, twelve miles below it, and from the church of St. 
Colman, at the foot of the Johnswell mountains, westwards to the 
site of the church of St. Brachan, on the brink of the Munster River, 


‘The Life of St. Cainneach, or Ken- 
ny, here quoted, is that privately pub- 
lished by the late and much to-be-re- 
(ies Marquis of Ormonde. Dublin, 

853, chaps. xliii. and xliv, 

2‘ Martyrology of Tallaght,” Life of 
St. Canice, p. 142. 

3From Kilcooley to near Killaloe, 
the “Munster River” forms the com- 
mon boundary of the counties of Kil- 
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kenny and Tipperary. On the map pre- 
fixed to this paper, and on the authority 
of a statement by the late Dr. O’Dono- 
van, this stream is designated ‘‘ Glaise- 
an-ionathar,” which he also translates 
the ‘** Stream of the Entrails.” It must, 
however, be observed that he does not 
profess to have any authority save its 
probability for so denominating that ri- 
ver (his words are—‘‘ this was evidently 
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from all which we now conclude that Raighne was not a clan tract 
or inferior subdivision of the ancient Osraigh, but a primitive pro- 
vince, older than Osraigh itself, and of which Magh_-lacha, ire 
Caithren, O’Gloiairn’s cantred, and Magh Rath were but so many 
subdenominations; and hence O’Heerin, who sketches the positions 
and chieftains of every tribe land in Osraigh, ‘* From Bladhma out 
to the sea,” and “ from the Bearbha to the plain of Munster,” does 
not mention Raighne, because it was not a tribe land of Osraigh, but 


another name for that kingdom itself. 


the name of the Munster River).” Since 
the construction of the map, it has ap- 
peared to me from the form of the word 
itself, as well as from its import in 
O’ Dugan’s compilation, that “Glaise-an- 
ionathar” could not have been the name 
of the “Munster River.” In O'’Donovan’'s 
punctuation of O’Dugan’s text, in this 
word, ‘Glaise-an-ionathar,” the ‘ th” 
is aspirated, leaving the pronunciation 
Glaiseanionar, or Glasanare, which ge- 
neral use would soon modulate into 
‘“‘Glashare,” the name of an ancient 
church and manorial castle in the barony 
of Galmoy, and on the borders of Upper 
Ossory. The Irish words glaise, clash, 
and glash, are synonymous terms for a 
narrow river or mountain stream, and 
Glaise-an-ionathar appears to have been 
the name of the rivulet which runs 


through the parish of Glashare, and for 

art of its course forms the dividing line 
Het aced the Kilkenny and Queen's Coun- 
ties. It enters the former county through 
a narrow ravine in the Coolcashin hills, 
and thence through a picturesque valley 
flows down by the chapel of Gathabawn, 
and the old castles of Baleen to the town 
of Freshford, and was one of those tri- 
butaries to that district of water which 
in ancient times obtained for it the name 
of ‘‘ Achadhur,” or, the ficld of the 
streams. Another of those tributaries 
was called ‘*Clash-na-Chro,” 1. e. the 
stream of death. It runs through the 
hills from the church of Ballinamara 
(2. e. the town of the dead), by Wellbrooke 
House. From this stream is derived the 
present word Clashacrow, the name of 
the parish through which it flows. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS 


OF 


THE KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 


ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


FOR THE YEAR 1865. 


ANNUAL GENERAL Megtine, held at the Society’s Apartments, 
William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, January the 18th 
(by adjournment from the 4th), 1865. 


Barry Devany, Esq., M. D., in the Chair. 


The Rev. James Graves, Hon. Secretary, read the following 
letter, received from the Comptroller of the Prince of Wales’s 
Household, in reply to a letter which had been addressed to the 
Prince, asking his Royal Highness to take the place of' his lamented 
father, the late Prince Consort, as a Patron and supporter of the 
Society :— 

‘‘ SANDRINGHAM, KiNGs’s LYNN, 
‘© 24th November, 1864. 

“Rev. Srr,—I am directed by the Prince of Wales to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, addressed to him in August last, but to which 
His Royal Highness’ absence on the Continent has delayed an answer be- 
ing transmitted before. 

‘‘T have now the pleasure to inform you, by desire of the Prince, that 
His Royal Highness will be happy to accede to the request you have sub- 
mitted on the part of the Committee of the Kilkenny Archeological So- 
ciety, and to become its Patron. 

‘* Will you be good enough to acquaint me with the sum necessary to 
become a Life Member? 

‘‘T have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
‘¢ Your most obedient servant, 
‘“W. KNOLLYS. 
“ Rev. James Graves.” 
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Mr. Graves mentioned that His Royal Highness had sent double 
the amount of the ordinary composition for life membership. 

The letter was received with great satisfaction by the meeting, 
as was also a communication from the Secretary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, stating His Excellency’s willingness to become a Life Mem- 
ber and a Patron of the Socicty in the room of his deeply regretted 
predecessor in the Government of Ireland. 

The following new Members were elected :— 


The Right Hon. Lord Lismore, Shanbally Castle, Clogheen: 
proposed by Lord James Butler. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carrick, Mount Juliet, Thomas- 
town; the Right Hon. Lord De Vesci, Abbeyleix House, Abbey- 
leix; and R.B. Utting, Esq., 9, Cornwall-crescent, Camdentown, 
London: proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

James Quinn Pigot, Esq., Q. C., Tanfield-court, Middle Tem- 
ple, London: proposed by Charles H. Foot, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Rev. Alfred Byrne, R.C.C.; and the Rev. Michael Doyle, 
R.C.C., Irishtown, Dublin: proposed by Joseph Lalor, Esq., M. D. 

W.M. Hennessy, Esq.; Office of Lunatic Asylums, Dublin 
Castle: proposed by Mr. Prim. 

James A. Kift, Hsq., Barrister-at-Law, Upper Pembroke-street, 
Dublin: proposed by H. B. Armstrong, Esq. 

James J. M‘Carthy, Esq., A.R.H.A., Architect, Longford- 
terrace, Kingstown; and Dillon Kelly, Esq., J. P.. M.D., Mullin- 
gar: pecpore by the Rev. P. V. Skelly, O. P. 

John Feehan, Esq., T.C., High-street, Kilkenny; and Mr. 
Michael Brophy, Parliament-street, Kilkenny : proposed by Mr. 
John Hogan. 

James Comerford, Esq., Ardavan, Rathdrum, county of Wick- 
low: proposed by Andrew Wilson, Esq. 

* John Julien, Esq., Crown Solicitor, King’s County, Drombane: 
proposed by T. L. Cooke, Esq. 

The Hon. Secretary observed that the name of Sir Edward 
Conroy, Bart., elected at last meeting, had by mistake been printed 
Sir Edward Coursy. 

The election of the Committee and Officers for the ensuing year 
was then proceeded with, as follows :— 

PATRON IN CHIEF: 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


PATRONS : 


His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Most Honourable the Marquis of Ormonde. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 
Colonel the Right Hon. W. F. Tighe, Lieutenant of Kilkenny. 


a 
- se —— a 
_—__. 
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PRESIDENT : 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS ¢ 


The Worshipful the Mayor of Kilkenny. 
The High Sheriff of the county of Kilkenny. 
The High Sheriff of the city of Kilkenny. 


TREASURER : 
Rev. James Graves, A.B., M.R.I.A. 


. HONORARY SECRETARIES : 
Rey. James Graves. | John G. A. Prim. 


HONORARY CURATOR OF THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY : 
James G. Robertson, Esq., Architect. 


COMMITTEE: 


James S. Blake, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; Rev. John Browne, 
LL. D.; Barry Delaney, Esq., M.D.; Peter Burtchaell, Esq., 
C.E.; Rev. Luke Fowler, A. M.; John James, Esq., L. R.C.S.1.; 
Robert Malcomson, Esq.; Rev. Philip Moore, P. P.; Matthew 
O’ Donnell, Esq., Q.C.; Rev. John O'Hanlon, R.C.C.; James G. 
Robertson, Esq., Architect; John Windele, Esq. 


The Report of the Committee for the year 1864 was read by 
the Honorary Secretary, as follows :— 


‘‘'Your Committee have much pleasure in reporting that the year 1864 
has been one of average prosperity to the Society. When a voluntary as- 
sociation, after the lapse of fifteen years, exhibits no signs of decay, it 
must be accounted a strong proof of inherent vitality; and that the Kil- 
kenny and South-East of Ireland Archeological Society has, like all really 
living bodies, the power of renewing itself from year to year, will be 
acknowledged when the facts now to be recounted are borne in mind. 

“The list of bond fide paying Members numbered on the 31st of Decem- 
ber s¢x hundred and thirty. The new Members elected within the year 
were forty-nine; and forty-eight Associates have resigned, died, or been tem- 
porarily removed from the list for non-payment of their subscriptions. 
Of those who intimated their intention to withdrew, there were but four 
who were in arrear, viz:— 


Michael Shortall, Esq., Kilkenny, . . . - «© - + © «© « « 128. 
Captain Leslie, Killebegs, Carrickmacross, . . . . +... . 1858. 
David Leslie, Esq., M.D., Killebegs, Carrickmacross, . . . . 12s, 
James Morrin, Esq., Dublin, . . . . © © © © © «© «© «© « 128, 


“ The following are the names of those who have been struck off for 
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non-payment of their subscriptions, to be restored when the arrcars are 


cleared off, viz. :— 


Mr. J. Campion, Kilkenny, . 

T. Jones, Esq., George’s-street, Cork, , : 
Rev. Albert James, Ramoan Glebe, Bally enatle: ; 

H. Kiernan, Esq., J. P., Capra House, Carrickmacross, 
J. Murphy, Esq., Greenridge, Kilkenny, 

F. J. Power, Esq., Mountmellick, . . . . . 
D. Percy Sweetinan, Esq., Wexford,. . ae 
W. P. Urquhart, Esq., M. P., Castlepollard, 2 
The Very Rev. Dean Lyster, e. eZ a. 4 
John Costello, Esq., Galway, . . 

Richard Donovan, Esq., J. P., Ballymore, Ferns, . 
John C. Deane, Esq., London, a ae ; 
Rev. Richard Fitzgerald, St. Mullins, 

Rev. John Flanagan, Killeven, Clones, 

John Greene, Esq., Wexford, . 

Mr. Daniel Hickey, Gowran, 

Mr. Denis Hoyne, Thomastown, 

J. HW. Haliday, Esq., Belfast, 

Rev. John T. Kyle, Clondrohid, Macroom, 

John M. Loughnan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Dublin, 
G. H. Lowe, Esq., Solicitor, Kilkenny, 


Rev. Maurice Mooney, Dungarv BS. ie Ee ae 
James O’Reilly, Esq., Ballast Ofice, . . . . . . 
Arthur Nugent, Esq., Cranna, Portumna, 3 us 


Patrick O’Herlihy, Esq., Cork, . . ; 
Rev. John Quarry, The Rectory, Midleton, ‘ 1861, 
Andrew Ryan, Esq., Gortkelly Castle, pene eeP 
Rev. Paul Smithwick, Baldoyle, . . 

Hercules St. George, Esq., Balief, : 
Patrick Tobin, Esq., Merchant’s-quay, Dublin, 

A. Colville Welsh, Esq., Dromore, . . 

Rev. Thomas Wilson, Bandon, er Ee See a 

The Marquis of Westmeath, . . ...... 
G. J. Wycherly, Esq., M.D., Cork, . . 2. 2... 
William Whitmore, Esq., Carlow, sb ter oa. Ge 


Amount for. 


1863 and 1854 
1863 and 1864 
1863 and 1864 
1863 and 1864 
1863 and 1864 
1863 and 1864 
1863 and 1864 
1863 and 1864 


1861, 1862, and 1863 


1862 and 1863 
162 and 1863 
1861 and 1862 
1862 and 1863 
1861 and 1862 
1859 and 1860 
1862 and 1863 
1861 and 1862 
1861 and 1862 
1861 and 1862 
1861 and 1862 
1862 and 1863 
1862 and 1863 
1863 and 1864 
1861 and 1862 
1861 and 1862 
1862, and 1863 
1861 and 1862 — 
1861 and 1862 
1861 and 1862 
1861 and 1862 
1862 and 1863 
1861 and 1862 
1863 and 1854 
1863 and 1864 
1863 and 1864 


“The fact seems scarcely compatible with its present vigorous exis- 


tence, that since the commencement of the Society over nine hundred 
mewbers have died, or been removed from the list. Those who wish to 
withdraw are of course fully justified in so doing; but there is a matter 
your Committee would fain hope will not continue to be overlooked ,by 
some amongst that class, namely, that it is a palpable injustice to the 
Society to allow arrears to acrue if there is no intention that membership 
should be kept up. ‘The ‘Journal’ of the Society is necessarily supplied 
for the current year, although the subscriptions, due in advance, may not 
have been paid; all whose names are obliged to be removed from the list for 
non-payment are therefore in the position of having received value with- 
out rendering the equivalent of their subscriptions—thus turning the 
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leniency of the Society to its detriment, and causing a loss which is in- 
creased by the cash expended on the postage of the ‘Journal,’ as well as 
of the several circulars which they have received and left unnoticed. 

‘** It may seem invidious to dwell on these unpleasant topics; but when 
it is stated that a sum of over £150 has been lost to the Society in the 
unpaid arrears of a portion of these nine hundred ‘dead men,’ it will be 
seen how necessary it is that such matters should not be passed over 
in silence. This £150 would have defrayed the entire expense of the 
‘Journal’ for one whole year, and should by right form a portion of the 
balance in hands, instead of being a decided loss to the Society. It is 
obvious that a great many on this list have suffered their subscriptions 
to fall into arrear from mere want of thought, and it is hoped that they 
will, when thus reminded of the matter, make good their liabilities. 

‘* Your Committee gladly quit this unpleasant subject, in order to point 
with pleasure to the continued estimation in which the ‘ Journal’ of the 
Society is held. The market price of its seven volumes on booksellers’ 
catalogues ranges high—considerably more than the original cost to 
Members. The Illustration Fund has met with very encouraging sup- 
port. The names of all those who have increased their annual subscrip- 
tions in aid thereof are printed from time to time on the cover of the 
‘Journal ;’ and it is to be hoped that in the year we are now entering 
the example of this class, the gens nobilior of the Society, will be more 
widely followed. 

‘* Amongst its losses by death the Society has to lament that of 
the Earl of Carlisle, for so many years one of its Patrons, as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Death has also removed from amongst us a zealous 
Original Member of the Society, Joseph Burke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
On the establishment of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, Mr. Burke, 
then holding an official position connected with the county of Kilkenny, 
became one of its most zcalous supporters, and one of the most energetic 
members of its managing committee. Indced, it 1s not improbable that 
but for him it would not at this day be still in existence—most certainly, 
at least, but for him it would not hold the position of importance as an 
institution which is now accorded to it throughout the United Kingdom. 
The founders of the Society had not looked to or hoped for the extension 
of its influence beyond the narrow limits of the district whose name it 
bore; and they never contemplated, in their original design, the publica- 
tion of its Proceedings in any other form than as they might appear in 
the reports of the local newspapers. At the end of the first ycar of its 
operations, however, Mr. Burke startled his fellow-members of the Com- 
mittee by a proposition for the publication of the Society’s Transactions 
in an illustrated volume, to be followed annually by a similar issue— 
averring that the papers read were too valuable to be left buried in old 
newspaper files, and were of sufficient importance to establish the Socicty’s 
reputation throughout Great Britain, and gain such adhesions to its ranks 
from distant localities as would not only largely extend its means of use- 
fulness, but insure for it ample support to keep it in existence indepen- 
dently of mere local subscribers, many of whom might be expected to fall 
away when the novelty of the undertaking should have worn off. The 
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suggestion, from being at first looked upon as a wild chimera, came to be 
soon seriously entertained, and was ultimately adopted and acted upon, 
with exactly the result which its propounder had foretold for it. The 
Society is no longer a mere county or provincial one; but, under the 
patronage of Royalty, counts its supporters and contributors from amongst 
the learned men, not of Great Britain and Ireland alone, but also of the 
Continent of Europe. 

‘* A marked feature of the year’s progress has been the generous deter- 
mination of some of the Members to defray the whole or the greater part 
of the expense of the printing of several papers of considerable interest. 
Your Committee gladly mention the names of A. G. ’Geoghegan, Esq., 
and Captain H. M. F. Langton, whose generosity has enabled the Com- 
mittee to give to the Members, for the year 1864, a much larger amount 
of printed matter than the ordinary funds of the Society would in pru- 
dence warrant. 

‘In conclusion, your Committee have great pleasure in announcing 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been graciously pleased 
to become Chief Patron of the Society; and that His Excellency Lord 
Wodehouse, successor to Lord Carlisle as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has 
also been pleased to become a Patron and Life Member. That His Royal 
Highness, the heir apparent to the throne of these realms, should thus 
show the interest he feels in the antiquities and ancient history of Ire- 
land, must be most gratifying to the Members of this Society, and deserves 
their lasting gratitude; and it is also encouraging to find the present 
Viceroy of Ireland following in the steps of his illustrious and lamented 
predecessors, and giving the sanction of his patronage to a Society, the 
object of which is to foster the study of ancient literature and archeo- 


logy.” 


It was unanimously resolved that the Report of the Committee 
be adopted and printed. 

Mr. Robertson expressed a hope that the Members who had 
dropped off owing arrears would pay for those_years during which 
they had continued to receive the Socicty’s ‘‘ Journal.” 

The Rev. J. Graves said he hoped go; all would be applied to. 

Mr. Prim observed that the paragraph i in the Report suggesting 
that the default of many arose from mere want of thought, was, no 
doubt, correct. It was too much the habit to overlook mere cir- 
culars ; but the members ofa Society should recollect that it would 
be too serious a labour to write special letters to each personally. 
He was sure many of the defaulters would not only pay the arrears 
placed to their names, but ask to join the Socicty again, and would 
be more careful in recollecting to mect the current subscriptions 
for the future. 

The following Statement of the Accounts for the year 1863 
was then brought forward by the Treasurer :— 


1863. 
Dec. 31. 
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CHARGE. 
£ os. d. 
To balance in Treasurer’s hands, . . ° 27 10 4% 
», Annual Subscriptions, including those to “ ll- 
lustration Fund,” received during the year, 198 5 6 
», Subscriptions to ‘Annual Volume ... . 010 O 
»» Life Composition, . . 5 0 0 
», Donation from Lord Courtown, towards copy- 
ing MS. Name Books of Wexford and Car- 
low, at the Ordnance Survey Office, Phanix 
Park, aus 1 0 0 
» Donation from ‘A. G. *Geoghegan, Esq., being 
the cost of printing his paper on the History 
of Londonderry, . a ee 815 9 
», Cash received for Woodcuts sold, Bp tae, “te 1 1 6 
» Cash received for ‘* Journal’ sold to Members, 118 6 
»» Rent of Land at Jerpoint, ae 1 0 0 
£245 1 7 
DISCHARGE. 
£8. a. 
By postage of “‘ Journal,”. . . . . 2 © . 7 4 8 
»» Circulars and Correspondence, . ..-. . 8 12 6 
»» Cost of Illustrations of * Journal,” . 26 19 6 
», Cost of printing, paper, &c., of * Journal” 
for the three quarters ennne September 
“30th, 1868, . . . . ~ . - . 8918 7 
as General printing and stationery, o « « « 2413 4 
», Commission to Dublin Collector, . . . . 0 8 6 
»» Sundry expenses incurred by Treasurer, 517 3 
», Carriage of parcels, . . . 014 5 
», Purchase of scarce numbers of C J ‘ournal” and 
other books, . . . e Go Se ve 3 0 6 
» Rent of Jerpoint Abbey for one year, 1 0 0 
», Caretaker of Jerpoint Abbey, .... . 1 0 0 
» Rent and Assurance of Museum, . . . 1415 0 
»» Transcribing original documents, viz.:— 
‘* Name Books” of Kilkenny, Wexford, and 
Carlow, SG. i. ? ~ « « » %1410 6 
» Balance in Treasurer’s anda: - 6 © « «© 46 6114 
£245 1 7} 


Mr. Graves stated that the actual balance in the Society’s favour 
was not quite so large as the above, the payment for printing the 
last quarterly part of ‘‘ Journal” for 1863 coming into 1864; but 
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yet, when the accounts for the latter year should be brought for- 
ward, it would be found there was still a bond fide balance in the 
Society's favour. 

The Treasurer's vouchers having been handed in, Mr. Robert- 
son and Mr. Aylward were requested to audit the accounts before 
next meeting, as usual. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Society of Antiquarics of Scotland: their ‘* Proceed- 
ings,” Vol. V., part 1. 

By the Architectural, Archzological, and Historic Society for 
the County, City, and Neighbourhood of Chester: their ‘ Jour- 
nal,” part 7. 

By the Archxological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : 
their ** Journal,” No. 82. 

By the Geological Society of Dublin: their ‘* Journal,” Vol. 
X., part 2. 

By the Author: ‘Catechism of Irish History,” by the Rev. 
John O'Hanlon. 

By the Royal Institution of Cornwall: their ‘* Journal,” No. 
2, October, 1864. 

By the British Archzxological Association: their ‘ Journal’ 
for December, 1864. 

By the Suffolk Institute of Archzology, Statistics, and Natural 
History: their ‘‘ Proceedings,” Vol. 1V., No. 1. 

By the Wiltshire Archzological and Natural History Society: 
their ‘ Magazine,” No. 25. : 

By the Publisher: ‘* The Gentleman’s Magazine” for Novem- 
ber and December, 1864, and January, 1865. 

By the Publisher: ‘The Builder,” Nos. 1131-1144, inclu- 
sive. | 

By Mr. Robertson, on the part of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Canice : some picces of carved oak, which had formed portion of a 
roof of St. Canice’s Cathedral earlier than that being at present re- 
moved—apparently not older than the period of Bishop Williams’ 
‘¢restoration,” in the reign of Charles II.; also some very perfect 
specimens of the old Cathedral flooring tiles, and an iron spring 
lock, of some antiquity, found in the progress of the works there. 
Also a carved stone belonging to the ancient Parish Church of St. 
Canice, which had preceded the present Cathedral. This stone, 
used as an ordinary building stone in the North Chapel, presented 
the ball ornament on a chamfer, usual in the Hiberno-Romanesque 
mouldings of the twelfth century. It corresponded fully in style 
with the carved capital built into the external base of south transept 
wall, as figured in the ‘‘ History of St. Canice’s Cathedral,” p. 26. 
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By Mr. Prim: a leaden bulla of Pope Innocent 1V.—whose 
pontificate began in 1243, and ended in 1254—stated by the person 
from whom he had bought it to have been found in the drainage 
excavations in the cemetery of St. Canice’s Cathedral. ‘This bulla 
had probably been originally attached to some Papal rescript con- 
nected with the Cathedral, with the erection of which it was coeval. 

By the Rev. V. P. Skelly, O.P.: an encaustic flooring tile, 
the design on which was a lion rampant within an engrailed bor- 
der, found in the Black Abbey, Kilkenny; and a London groat, 
of Edward IV., in base metal, also found at the Abbey. 

By Mr. J. Ennis Mayler, Ballymitty, county of Wexford: a 
half stone mould for casting a small equal armed cross-crosslet, 
found at Mooretown, county of Wexford, about the year 1790, by 
the late Mr. Richard Cullen, who died about forty years since, and 
who always stated that he had picked it up in the sand by the mar- 
gin of a stream. Thia mould differed from others of a similar cha- 
racter, in having an orifice in the back, whercby the molten metal 
passed into the mould at the centre of the cross, in place of at the 
edge, as usual. Mr. Mayler also presented four copper coins, found 
in the barony of Forth, including a half-crown of James IL, struck 
in August, 1689, in remarkably good preservation. 

By the Rev. W. A. Dobbyn, Clonmore Glebe, through Mr. 
Robertson: a very fine bronze spear-head, and an unfinished spindle- 
whorl, the hole not being completely drilled through. The spear- 
head was of that class having a broad blade, with orifices at each 
side of the central ridge, figured by Sir William Wilde, in his 
‘‘Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy Museum,” page 496, figure 
365. 

By Dr. Ridley, Tullamore: a Kilkenny token, being that 
variety struck “ For the Poor,” in 1659. 

By Edmond Smithwick, Esq., Mayor of Kilkenny: a curious 
and rare engraving, the object of which was to hold up to ridicule 
and obloquy the famous writer, Daniel de Foe. It was entitled 
“The Whig Medley, by G. B., Engraver,” 1711. 

By Mr. A. G. Geoghegan, Londonderry: a photograph of a 
page of a MS. copy of the Bible richly illuminated, written in the 
fourteenth century, now preserved in Foyle College, Londonderry. 
The photograph was accompanied by an interesting account of the 
MS., printed at p. 232, infra. 

By Mr. Robertson: an ancient stone cresset, supposed to have 
been used for burning rushlights, and of which there were already 
three specimens in the Muscum, found in different localities. The 
antique was cupped at each end, and shaped like a dumbbell in the 
centre, being thus capable of standing on either extremity. Mr. 
Robertson had recently obtained it in the parish of Castle Ellis, 
county of Wexford. 
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Mr. Graves observed that, at a recent visit to their Museum, 
Lord Enniskillen had expressed his sense of the great rarity and 
interest of this class of antiquities, which he had here seen for the 
first time. He (Mr. Graves) had given to Lord Enniskillen a cast 
from one of the examples in their collection, in order that His Lord- 
ship might ascertain if any such antiques were preserved in the 
British Museum. 

By Mr. Andrew Wilson, Collector of Inland Revenue, Wex- 
ford, on the partof Mr. Denis Hoyne, Thomastown: a piece of the 
St. Patrick-money, of the halfpenny size, in good preservation. 
Referring to the late Dr. Cane’s argument as to this coinage having 
proceeded from the mint of the Confederate Catholics, and Dr. 
Aquilla Smith’s theory, in reply, as to their having been Dublin 
tokens of the reign of Charles IJ., Mr. Wilson expressed his opi- 
nion that they were much more likely to have been struck early in 
the reign of James II. He supported his views by the following 
observations :— 


‘‘The absence of the arms of the Confederation, and of their well- 
known motto, ‘ Pro Rege, Lege, et Patria Hiberni unanimes,’ as well as 
of anything on the coin to denote its being issued by their authority, 
appears to me a fatal objection. I should expect that a Government like 
the Confederation, newly formed, and not universally accepted in the 
kingdom, would be sure, when issuing a coinage, to seize such an oppor- 
tunity to proclaim the authority they claimed, by engraving on the coin 
their official style. The issue of the coin, it would appear to me, might 
be attributed with more probability to another period of our history— 
the commencement of the reign of King James IL, before any serious at- 
tempt was made to contest his right to the Crown. The inscription on 
both sides of the coin appear to me more appropriate to that period than 
to the earlier period. In that earlier period, although the Supreme 
Council was carrying on the Government in the name of the King, it was 
not to be expected that their loyalty could be of so exalted a character to 
him that they should write him down a second David, and suppress all 
mention of themselves—and the inscription on the obverse, ‘ Quiescat 
Plebs,’ would be a bitter mockery in the midst of a desolating war. But 
assuming the truth of my hypothesis, the inscriptions would be singularly 
appropriate. ‘Floreat Rex’ would be an exceedingly appropriate prayer 
addressed on behalf of a Catholic King, married to a young Catholic Prin- 
cess, butas yet without heirs: and the other inscription, ‘ Quiescat Plebs,’ 
would represent a prayer for the continuance of the only interval of peace 
the kingdom had enjoyed for years. I should be inclined to think that the 
‘St. Patrick’s’ pieces were never intended to serve for money. They 
appear to me to have been kept as badges of adherence to the King, in 
the same way as the silver ‘ White Swans’ were given to the adherents of 
the Lancastrian Prince of Wales tempore Henry V1.” 


By Mr. Robert Day, Jun., Cork, eighteen specimens of flint 
implements, found as described in the following communication : 
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These implements exhibited a striking resemblance to those dis- 
covered in the ‘‘ drift” near Abbeville and elsewhere in France and 
England, which have excited so much interest of late in scientific 

uarters; the presentations comprised specimens of the perfect leaf- 
shaped spear or knife, the partly formed celt, and the broken flint 
weapon; none of them were polished :— 


‘¢On the Northern Counties Railway within two hours’ drive of Bel- 
fast, is the Toome Station, which takes its name from Toome Bridge, a 
secluded peaceful village, nestled among old trees, and bounded on the south 
by Lough Neagh, and on the west by the River Bann, which here flows 
out of the lough on its course to join the Atlantic, below Coleraine. The 
bridge which spans the river at Toome forms a connecting link between 
the counties of Antrim and Derry. The lough presents at this place the ap- 
pearance of s great V, having the space between the points filled with a 
plateau of sand, known as Toome Bar. This is almost invariably covered 
with from two to three feet of water. Barton, who published a work on 
Lough Neagh, Dublin, 175], says, ‘ that befure the autumnal season of the 
year the water discharged at Toome is very inconsiderable, so as not to 
afford a depth greater than that which may reach to a shoe-buckle, or the 
knee of a person wading; and once it happened that a person taking ad- 
vantage of an inblowing wind walked over dryshod.’ Unfortunately, when 
I visited the place, the wind was in a contrary direction, and the water 
reached above the knee; but my guide informed me that, owing to the 
dryness of the summer, the whole surface of the bar was at one period of 
this year dry. Strewn upon and imbedded in it are logs and balks of 
timber, some of which bear the marks of fire, while others still retain their 
upright position; these must have been placed here artificially, as the bar 
of sand extends fully a quarter of a mile into the lake, outside of which 
there is deep water; and if by the force of the water they had been thrown 
up here, it is equally probable they would have been swept by the 
first winter flood into the river, and thence to the sea. From this it may 
be inferred that there was here, at a very remote period, a crannoge or 
lacustrine dwelling. The sites for such habitations were, when practi- 
cable, always chosen either where a river flowed into a lake or vice versd, 
these being the best fishing grounds. And here nature may be said to 
have formed a site which is unequalled. From the large number of flint 
weapons, &c., which I found lying on the surface, and slightly imbedded 
in the sandy bottom, it is more than probable that they were used by the 
dwellers in this island village. Flint is not found in its natural state 
within seven miles of Toome, so that it must have been brought home, and 
manufactured in the crannoge. I searched in vain for a fragment or 
nodule similar to those which may be found in any gravel heap, but all 
I saw had the evident marks of chipping ; some were thrown away, owing 
to the imperfect character of the flint, while others were perfectly formed, 
and more were broken, either in the process of making or in use. But the 
most positive proof of their having been made here is, that the large cores 
of flint from which the weapons were struck were also found. All these 
flint flakes are of the earliest type, many closely resembling those found 
in the ‘drift’ at Abbeville, and many like those brought home from the 
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Dordogne Caves by Messrs. Lartet and Christy. I only succeeded in get- 
ting two rudely shaped barbed spear-heads; but had the good fortune to 
find four celts of the ordinary type, made from the trap rock, two of which 
are polished, while the others are made with less care, and the edge only 
showing signs of careful working. The greater number of these flint wea- 
pons were perhaps formed by not more than three or four skilful blows ; 
thus, one would strike the fragment from the core, while two more would 
form the midrib, giving it a leaf shape, anda fourth would cause the slight 
depression at the base, which was intended to secure the weapon to its 
wood or bone handle. Some ten or fifteen years ago the commissioners 
appointed for deepening the River Bann had occasion to infringe on this 
sand bed, and in it antiquities of great variety, belonging to the Stone and 
Bronze periods, were found. These were deposited in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy; and any person looking over the Catalogues of this 
National Collection, must be struck with the frequency with which Toome- 
bar appears in connexion with bronze swords and spear-heads, or with the 
more peaceful relics of a bye-gone age, the ring brooch, enamelled bead, 
or silver armlet. Lough Neagh, like nearly all the other lakes in Ireland, 
has its traditions and legends, in which the peasantry implicitly believe. 
And when Moore wrote the lines— 


“¢ On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
. When the clear cold eve's declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the waves beneath him shining—” 


he but perpetuated in undying verse the belief which the dwellers on its 
shores possess, that beneath the present waters was once a thickly popu- 
lated country; but owing to the ‘evil living of the men who dwelt there- 
in,’ it was suddenly submerged by a just God; and that even to this day 
may be seen, beneath its placid waters, the round towers, ‘the high- 
shapen steeple’ and the crumbling wall, of ruined cities. May not this 
tradition be the faint remembrance of the lacustrine inhabitants ?” 


The Rev. James Graves said that, having heard of the disco- 
very of a crannoge, or lake-dwelling, in Grantstown Lake, Queen’s 
County, on the property of the Right Hon. John Wilson Fitz- 
patrick, he had written to their newly elected Associate, that 
gentleman’s son, Mr. Bernard Fitzpatrick, who had kindly sent 
him the following brief account of the particulars :— 


‘The lake is very deep, and was drained two or three years ago, so 
as to make it six feet lower. This disclosed an island of mud and stakes. 
The stakes which form the circumference are very sharply pointed, but 
in the centre they seem to have been grooved and nailed to one another. 
I found an enormous quantity ofanimal bones; two nails with large heads; 
a hasp; what I consider to be an arrow or spear of charred wood, and a 
polished piece of bone, like a hair-pin. The pin has grooved circles all 
round it, at the top. I found also a great deal of charred wood, and a 
lump of gypsum. I also found what I think must have been a coflin, as 
it was boarded over, and had pieces of wood for the head and feet; also 
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side pieces, all fitted into one another. When opened, there was a bad 
smell; and two small bones, almost crumbling, were found inside; it was 
about four feet and a half long. I found no boat—anything of the kind 
would be likely to have sunk to the bottom, and the lake is upwards of 
eighty feet deep at least.” 


The Rev. J. Graves said that he wished to correct a typo- 
phical error in the completed version of the inscription on Prior 
omerford’s tomb, at Kells (see p. 186, supra); it should read— ° 


hic: 1ACe€T: RICAROUS : COMERFORD: [quUl: 
q]ONDGM:pRIOR: EXSTITIT: 1STIUS: DOM!: 


The Rev. George H. Reade, Inniskeen, recorded the discovery 
of a crannoge on the glebe island, in the parish of Aghnamullen, 
in the county of Monaghan. ‘There were two islands in the lake 
under the glebe house. Some fourteen years ago the then rector 
ploughed up one of them for the first time, and turned up many 
curious antiquities—bones, stakes, pottery, &c. The present rector 
had also found many ancient remains on the edge of the island, 
during the low water of last summer. He mentioned to Mr. Reade 
the following curious circumstance :—Sitting on the island one day, 
he saw what he thought to be a button on the leaf of a waterplant, 
which had grown up from the bottom ofthe lake. But this, on 
examination, proved to be an old coin, ascertained by Mr. Reade 
to be a half-groat of Edward III. Some of the treasures of the 
lake being thus lifted to the surface by the natural growth of the 

lant. 
: The Marquis of Kildare, in reference to Mr. ’Geoghegan’s ar- 
gument, founded on a passage in Moore’s “ History of Ireland,” as 
to Christopher Paris neither having treacherously surrendered May- 
nooth Castle, nor being executed by Skeffington on taking that 
stronghold of ‘ Silken Thomas,” sent the following communica- 
tion :— 


‘¢On reading Mr. ’Geoghegan’s note (p. 56) of the last number of the 
Society’s ‘Journal,’ it appears to me that the facts he mentions do not 
‘corroborate Moore’s account.’ According to Stanihurst, Christopher 
Paris was beheaded soon after the taking of the castle. Sir W. Skeffing- 
ton, in his letter of the 26th March, 1535, says that the castle was taken 
on the 23rd, and twenty-five of the garrison were beheaded, and one hung 
on the 25th. And in the act of attainder of Thomas Earl of Kildare and 
his followers, it is mentioned that Paris was dead at the time it was 
passed, 1536. I think the accounts are not inconsistent, as Skeflington, 
in his report, would very likely suppress the fact of the castle having been 
given up by treachery, as lessening his own merit in taking it; and it is 
scarcely probable that Stanihurst, writing in the life-time of Earl Thomas’ 
brother, would publish the story of the betrayal, if it was a mere inven- 
tion. The fact of George Paris being on friendly terms with a Fitzgerald, 
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and conspiring with him against the English Government, is also consis- 
tent with this story. He may have retained the family friendship for the 
Geraldines, and have been the more hostile to the Government in conse- 
quence of the execution of his father or brother, under the circumstances 
mentioned by Stanihurst.” 


Mr. Prim said he wished to place on record in the ‘ Journal” 
of the Society the recent discovery, by the Rev. Mr. Skelly, at the 
Black Abbey, of an Edwardian tomb, making an interesting addition 
to the tombs previously discovered, and which had been noticed by 
him in the Transactions of the Society for the year 1851.1 In the 
process of removing the yard wall of an adjoining house built on 
part of the old monastic precincts, for the purpose of making a 
more commodious entrance at the western end of the abbey, the 
workmen found a tomb, apparently in its original position, as it lay 
east and west, and the foot to the former point. It was a coffin- 
shaped slab, ornamented with a cross in bold relief, gracefully de- 
signed, and floriated at the points. Running along the right side 
of the shaft of the cross, in two lines, was in inscription in RN orman 
French, and incised Lombardic characters, as follows :— 


-OaAVID: MERCATOR : $17: 1C1: DeU: DE: 
S8ad:daume: €1T:MEeERCI: AMEN. 


This David the Merchant was, no doubt, an ancient burgess of 
Kilkenny, but Mr. Prim said he had not yet been able to identify 
him. 3 

Mr. A. G. ’Geoghegan sent the following :— 


‘Attached to Foyle College, Londonderry, is an extensive library, 
containing some 1500 books, chiefly of a theological character. Ponderous 
folios of the early Fathers of the Church, and polyglot treatises by the 
learned casuists of the Middle Ages, meet the eye on every side. A con- 
siderable number of the volumes which form the collection are in black 
letter; and such light reading as the works of Bredenbachius (Antwerp, 
1588), Buchehingerus’ ‘ Historie Ecclesize’ (Lovants, 1560), Cloppenbur- 
gius (Franck. 1652), Hieronymus Opera (Bas. 1565), Hilarii lucubra- 
tiones (Bas. 1528), and the ‘Orthodoxagraphiw Theologie (Bas. 1555); 
and hundreds of volumes ofa similar nature, rest in all the dignity of 
undisturbed repose on the shelves. It is therefore not a matter of much 
marvel that the gift of this collection by Archbishop King, in 1729, as a 
public library for the use of the clergy and gentlemen of the Diocese of 
Derry, has been, so far as the laity are concerned, of little benefit; few of 
the gentlemen of Derry have been tempted to avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege granted by the worthy donor; and to a great number, I fear, its 
very existence is unknown. 

‘‘ Still the collection is in many respects an interesting one, and no 
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better description of it can be given than what has been already supplied 
in the preface to the Catalogue, printed in 1848. It runs thus:— 


‘«‘¢ These books were originally the Library of Ezekiel Hopkins, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Derry. His name is written in many of them, and among 
them are several books of manuscript notes, the result of his diligent 
study. On his decease they were purchased by his successor in the see, 
William King, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, justly celebrated for 
his learning and services to the Church. By him they were demised at 
his death, in 1729, in trust, to Bishop Nicholson, as follows :— 


«<6 13thly.—I give and bequeath to the Right Rev. William, Lord 
Bishop of Derry, and to his successors for the time being, all the books I 
bought from the executors of Dr. Hopkins, late Bishop of Derry, in trust, 
nevertheless, that he and his successors shall suffer the said books to be 
and remain in the library now prepared for them, for the use of the clergy 
and gentlemen of the said diocese, as a public library; and I will and 
order my executor hereafter appointed, during his life, to make such fur- 
ther conveyance of the said books as counsel learned in the law shall 
advise, and, with the consent of the bishop of the said diocese for the time 
being, to settle proper rules for the management and preservation of the 
said library and books; and I do hereby appoint the Bishop of Derry to 
be visitor of the same, and entreat him and his successors to take that 
care upon them.” 


‘¢¢ The books were, in pursuance of the above will, kept in a suitable 
room attached to the old Free School in Derry, and were transferred to 
the new school on the Foyle, upon the completion of that building in 
1814. ; 

“* To the original Library thus associated with the distinguished names 
of Hopkins and King, additions have been made from to time, and it is 
to be regretted that they have not been more exactly recorded. Amongst 
the chief contributors the name of Gabriel Stokes appears. He was a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and held the living of Desertmartin, 
in this diocese, in 1805. Himself in reputation as a scholar, especially in 
Greek literature, his books remain in the Library a lasting evidence of 
his desire to encourage learning among the clergy. The late James 

, Alexander, Esq., of London, also presented the institution with a pair of 
large globes, and several maps, handsomely mounted, to which it was his 
design that philosophical apparatus should have beenadded. To the late 
Rev. James Knox, for forty years Master of the School, as also to the pre- 
sent Bishop of Derry, the Library is indebted for the re-binding of many 
of the volumes, and their consequent preservation, Unfortunately, no 
funds exist for this purpose, so that the collection, worthy of regard, not 
from historical association alone, but of great intrinsic value, is seriously 
suffering from decay. 

‘** Theology occupies the largest space on the shelves, but there is 
also abundant material for the classical and general student. 

““¢The Catalogue has been prepared under many disadvantages, but 
will, it is hoped, serve the purpose contemplated by the editor, namely, of 
facilitating reference, and drawing the attention of the clergy and gentle- 
men of the diocese to a body of literature which might be still more avail- 
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able to the uses of the divine, the scholar, and the gentleman, if but a 
moderate provision was made for repairing the injuries of time, and sup- 
plying modern publications.’ | 


‘* Among the many and curious volumes to be found in this Library, 
my attention was directed toa ‘ Biblia Sacra tlluminata’ in manuscript, | 
the work apparently of Irish artists, probably monks, of the fourteenth 
century. On visiting the College a second time, through the courtesy of 
the Rev. W. H. Parrett, A. M., Head Master, I was enabled to inspect 
more closely the manuscript, and to procure photographs of its pages for 
the Association. 

‘© The volume is bound in boards, which have been carefully covered 
with parchment to preserve them. It is nine inches in length, five inches 
broad, and three inches thick; it contains 360 pages. ‘The vellum, like 
that of all Irish manuscripts, is strong, and somewhat rough, differing in 
this respect from * The Codex Derensts,’ which is scribed on a material as 
smooth and pliable as the most delicate foreign note paper. The ink 
used is in some portions of the manuscript a jet black, retaining its origi- 
nal tint; but in other portions, where an inferior medium has been em- 
ployed, the fluid has become pale and discoloured through age. It is 
notable that in those places the calligraphy is by an inferior artist, show- 
ing that two, if not more, have been employed on the work. Of the 
contents of the Codex Foylensis, I am enabled to furnish a clear and full 
account; and the Members of the Society will at once endorse this 
opinion when they peruse the following description of its pages from the 
pen of Dr. Todd, 8. F. and Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, dated 
so far back as 1849 :— 


““¢ This is a beautiful and precious copy of the Bible, written in the 
fourteenth century. It contains the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the Vulgate version; but, what is unusual, at the end of the Book 
of Psalms, we find the collects for the principal festivals, together with 
the ordinary or canons of the Mass; then follows the Book of Isaiah, and 
the rest of the Old Testament, in the usual order, to the end of Malachi; 
then the Book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus; at the 
end of Ecclesiasticus follow the Preparatio Sacerdotis ad \issam, and the 
private prayers to be said by the priest during the celebration. Then 
follows the New Testament, and at the end a very copious copy of the 
explanations of Hebrew words in alphabetical order. 

‘¢¢ From the occurrence of the ordinary of the Mass in this curious and 
valuable Bible, it is evident that this was a book intended to be carried 
about by an itinerant priest, that he might be provided not only with the 
Scriptures, but also with the essential parts of the Liturgy for celebrat- 
ing Mass.’ 


“There is no doubt but that Doctor Todd has accurately and truly 
pointed out the peculiar purpose for which the Codex Foylensis was in- 
tended. From the size of the volume, it could be readily carried about 
from place to place in a leathern satchel attached to the shoulders of the 
gilly attending on the priest, or slung from the back of the animal on 
which he rode. Doctor Reeves, in his interesting account of the ‘Book of 
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Armagh,’ supplies some valuable information on this custom of the ancient 
Irish, and remarks that the leathern satchel contained the Irish religious 
books, not only in transitu, but likewise on reaching their destination. 
‘Book shelves being unknown in the primitive economy of Irish monas- 
teries, all the volumes were suspended in satchels by straps from pins or 
hooks in the wall.’ 

* The ornamentation of the Manuscript is neat, but somewhat ofa 
slight character. ‘The colours used are two—vermilion and blue,—the 
latter having two tints, one dark, the other light. It is wonderful with 
these simple accessaries how pleasing an effect has been produced. The 
initial letters of each chapter, as is usual in Irish Manuscripts, appear to 
have chiefly engaged the attention and employed the ingenuity of the 
artists. On the circular portion of those initial letters much labour has 
been expended. The circle of the letter is enlarged, and the surface is 
filled in with vermilion, dotted with blue points. The first glance at 
this suggests the result as similar to that produced on tesselated tiles 
of Moorish or Arabesque pattern. A second and closer glance brings out 
the fact, that what had at first appeared to the eye to be merely a plain 
red disc interspersed with blue points or dots is actually composed of 
minute lines or tracings of vermilion, drawn with the utmost elegance, 
and forming the most graceful and complicated combinations of linear de- 
signs. The variety of these designs is well worth a careful study. In 
some pages the initial letter is drawn so as to form an angle with the 
double columns of the Manuscript; in others it is extended the whole length 
of the page, and is even continued horizontally at the bottom of it. In 
a few instances the termination or stem of this initial letter has been 
turned by a flourish of the pen into a grotesque human face; but itis evi- 
dent that this has arisen from a sudden vagary of the artist, and that it 
formed no portion of the original design. 

‘‘Numerous marginal notes, and annotations are traced on various 
pages of the Manuscript, proving even to a casual observer that the con- 
jecture of Doctor Todd, that the volume was intended for a peok of re- 
ference, is perfectly correct. 

“T have, in conclusion, to add that this interesting Maniiectint 13 
carefully preserved in the Library of Foyle College; and that the Head 
Master, the Rev. W. H. Parrett, promptly affords every facility for the in- 
spection of its pages to all persons who apply to him on the subject. 

‘In connexion with the foregoing, I have long held the opinion that 
Ireland is richer in rare manuscripts than she is generally supposcd to be; 
and that hid in the garrets of our old mansions, or overlooked in the ne- 
glected shelves of the hereditary bookcase, lie many volumes, which, if 
rescued from their dust-covered recesses, and made popular through the 
printed columns of your ‘ Proceedings,’ would prove interesting alike to 
the general and to the antiquarian reader. Old diaries and family let- 
ters frequently throw an unexpected light on the dark places of history. 
The aid that family portraits render to the artist and to the author is 
well known. If my humble voice could be heard, I would raise it to call 
on the Members of this Association, located as they are in all parts of the 
kingdom, to turn their attention to this subject; and I am confident that 
in a short time they will find their researches rewarded with a success 
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they little expected when they commenced them, and thereby an amount 
of useful matter would be thus elicited which would be, not only full of 
interest to their comrades of the present day, but would also lay up a 
store of valuable information for our future Irish Macaulay, from which 
he could extract those minute details and artistic touches for his historic 
portraits which can be alone furnished by domestic records, and family 
archives.” 


The following papers were submittcd to the Members :— 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
COUNTY AND CITY OF KILKENNY. — 


BY MR. JOHN HOGAN, 
(Continued from p. 214.) 


I staTep in the opening of the last section of this paper that Cormac 
Mac Cuilleanan annexed to Munster that part of the present county 
of Kilkenny south of the King’s River, and erected there a royal 
mansion called ** Ucht-na-Roighna,” or the Breast of Roighna. At 
the same period his bards of Cashel describe the plain extending 
northwards from the King’s River to the Dromdeilgy ridge of hills, 
by its primitive subdenomination of Magh Rath, or the Plain of the 
Raths or Forts, which title they appear to have understood of the do- 
mestic estates of the king. They also designated this plain for the 
first time *‘ Gabhran,” and confined the name of Raighne to the 
country south of the King’s River, which they had annexed to 
Munster; and from this arrangement the King of Ossory is now for 
the first time recognised as ** Righ Gabhran,” in contradistinction to 
“ Righ Raighne,” his ancient title, now ignored by the Munster- 
men. In the construction of the map which accompanied the pre- 
ceding section (see p. 191, supra), I adopted this subdivision of the 
ancient territory of Raighne, as I consider it the most worthy of 
preservation whicn accompanied by the present illustrations. Yet 
it must be observed here that this arrangement was only coextensive 
with the rcign of Cormac Mac Cuilleanan; for after the battle of 
‘¢Bealach Mughna,” where he was slain, in the year 909, Flann 
Sionna, Monarch of Ireland, marched into Osraigh, and restored 
that kingdom to its former possessions. Besides what has been here 
advanced in illustration of Magh Lacha, O’Gloiairn’s cantred, and 
Magh Raighne, some additional inquiries respecting the same locali- 
ties will be found in Transactions,” vol. ii., p. 378, New Series. 
The sequel of the present paper shall be confined to the territory 
variously denominated Magh Rath, Ui-Cearbhaill, and Gabhran. 
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Macu Ratu, Ur-Cearsualitit, aNnD Gabpyuran.—The Lower 
Valley of the Noreisthe most spacious as well as the most central plain 
of the ancient Osraigh. Its wide-spreading landscape presents many 
pleasant prospects ere its distant outlines blend into othertribelands, 
or graduate into the loftyridges which elsewhere form its boundaries. 
Its variegated surface exhibits the agreeable contrast of light and 
shade, without its sward being broken by bog or moor; its noble 
river meanders majestically throuch the picturesque scenes of sylvan 
vales and pastoral undulations, receiving in its course the unfailing 
supplies of its numerous tributaries, which, issuing from the breasts 
of the adjacent hills, ripple down their slopes in streams of life, and 
thence wend their respective courses amidst waving crops, and 
rural gardens, and clustering foliage, beautifying and irrigating the 
lawns through which they meander, and refreshing the thirsty in- 
habitants of the vegetable and animal kingdoms that people their 
banks, thus rendering this fair and fertile tract the most fruitful 
tillage landin the county. This district, as already stated, extends 
from the Dromdeilgy hills, two miles above Kilkenny, to the Valley 
of the King’s River about seven miles below it; and from Bealach 
Gabhran on the east to Bealach Urluidhe on the west, about twelve 
miles. This central and important territory must have been iden- 
tified with the leading events in the history of Qsraigh in remote 
times. ‘l'owards the spot which from time immemorial has formed 
its capital converged the great highways from many districts of his- 
torical celebrity. Its central position would render it an eligible 
site from which the feudatory or tribe king could hold in com- 
mand his subordinate toparchs; it contains the sites of many ancient 
churches; it preserves in its topographical nomenclature the terms 
of very remote origin; and over its surface are profusely scattered 
the ruins of the raths, or earthen mansions, of the origint! inhabit- 
ants of the island. Its now most prominent feature is the city of 
Kilkenny, in which may be traced the remains of very carly insti- 
tutions. Yet this territory, though thus exhibiting the evidences 
of its ancient importance, has been supposed to have held no position 
of distinction in the historical topography of ancient Osraigh. From 
what has been advanced in the last section respecting the extent of 
Raighne, the plain now referred to appears to have been comprised 
In that province, under the subdenomination of “ Magh Rath.” Ata 
later period it has also been recognised as ‘* Ui-Cearbhaill” and 
‘‘Gabhran.” An inquiry into the origin of these several deno- 
nominations, with a short historical illustration of the territory to 
which they were applied, will afford us an interesting vista into the 
civil and political condition of lreland during the ninth and tenth 
centurics. 

Of the political institutions of ancicnt Ireland of which there 
is any existing record, one of the most singularly interesting in its 
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details, and apparently civilizing in its influences, was that known 
as ‘visitation and refection’—a prerogative claimed by the court 
of Cashel for the ‘‘ King of Mumha, if he be King of Eire.” This 
national formulary, as we learn from the ‘* Book of Rights,” con- 
sisted in a royal excursion through the island being performed by 
the Munster monarch, accompanied by his nobles, in fifteen months 
and twelve days, and in the course of which he visited each of 
the provincial kings, presented to them certain gifts, and claimed 
in return a right to their hospitality for one, two, or more months, 
according to their regal grade and territorial importance. We are 
not informed of the immediate object of these ‘‘re-unions,” nor of 
the intervals at which they were to be performed; nor have we the 
programme of the civil ceremonials and social festivities that accom- 
panied the interchange of royal amenities on these grand ovations; 
but we have the route of the royal journey indicated, the stations at 
which the procession halted for refreshment named, the gifts which 
His Majesty of Cashel presented to the provincial potentates duly 
chronicled, and the duration of his stay as guest of the several 
princes formally specified. From Cashel the Munster monarch 
proceeds north-west through Connaught, where he receives ‘‘ enter- 
tainment for two quarters ” at ‘‘the pleasant Cruachan,” now called 
Rathcroghan, in Roscommon, the site of the ancient palace of the 
Kings of Connaught. Thence an escort is sent with ‘‘the King and 
heroes of Mumha” to Tir-Chonaill, a territory nearly coextensive 
with the present county of Donegal. Here he receives one month’s 
refection, which, it 1s added, ‘tn grief is given ;” and then ‘the 
King of Conal goes with him as guide to the stranger into the noble 
Tir-Eoghain” [Tyrone]. Here ie presents “‘ fifty steeds, with the 
usual trappings,” to the Prince of Aileach at the “ Doires of goodly 
fruit.” This place has been Anglicised Derry, and now London- 
derry. He next visits successively the Kings of Orghialla and Uladh, 
between whom, with the King of Aileach last mentioned, the pro- 
vince of Ulster was then divided. After three months’ stay in the 
northern courts he returns towards the south, when *‘ the Ulstermen 
escort him to strong Teamhair” [‘Tara]. On “ Teamhair’s summit” 
he enjoys one month’s refection; and then the men of Midhe 
[Meath] come with him to the brown Duibhlinn” [ Dublin]; from 
which, after a month’s entertainment, “ the King of the beauteous 
ford” accompanies ‘‘ the hero of Caiseal” to the Leinstermen. Here 
he enjoys two full months’ refection, namely one in ‘‘ Laighin tuath 
Gabhair,” a district now represented by south Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Kildare. From this he enters ‘‘ Laighin deas Gabhair,” for the 
position of which see the map that accompanied the last part of this 
paper.’ Here he presents his gifts to the ‘* King of Gabhran,” and 


1 See p. 191, supra. 
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artakes of his hospitality for the last month of his tour, after which 
e returned home to Cashel.'' The following quotation is from the 
prologue to his journey through Leinster :— 


“‘ Thirty ships, thirty steeds, thirty cumhals [bondmaids], and thirty 
cows, to the King of Laighin [ Leinster ], and two full months’ refection 
from the Leinstermen to him—tze. a month’s from the Latghin tuath 
Gabhair, and a month’s from the Laighin deas Gabhair ; [to the king of 
the latter he presents | thirty steeds, thirty coats of mail, and forty swords.” 


In modern phraseology this passage reads thus :—The King of 
Cashel presents to His Majesty of Leinster the ships, steeds, female 
slaves, and cows enumerated, and in return is privileged to one 
month’s entertainment in ‘‘ Laighin tuath Gabhair,” where the King 
of Leinster then held his court ; and for another month's refection in 
‘¢ Laighin deas Gabhair,” or the lower valley of the Nore, he con- 
fers the additional favours of thirty steeds, as many coats of armour, 
and forty swords on the King of Gabhran. From the metrical am- 

lification of this introductory passage at page 41, much interesting 
ight is reflected on this subject. After a month's indulgence with 
‘¢ Tomar’s chieftains,” 7. ¢., the Danish lords of Dublin, we quote 
the following from the entry of the Munster King into Leinster :— 


‘‘ Thirty ships to the heroes of Liamhain ;* 
Thirty good steeds are sent by him. 
There are due to the districts around Carman® 
Thirty women slaves, thirty cows.” 


And the privileges of the Mummonian monarch are :— 


‘¢ Two full months’ refection from the Leinstermen. 
To the hero of Mumha at Afagh- Rath [one month’s, and] 
A month’s feasting at Magh Brannduibh, 
From the race of Conla, above all,”’ 


t.e., from the Osraighi, whom O’Dugan eulogizes as the ‘race of 
brave and plundering Conla,” and to whose King the Mummonian 
sovereign now presents 


‘“‘ Thirty steeds, thirty coats of mail: 
To the hero of Gabhran of fair colour, 
It was was not grooms that lashed them,‘ 
Thirty swords for battle.” 


The ships are here a propriate bestowed on the King of Lein- 
ster, whose territory included the eastern seaboard from the north 


1 ** Book of Rights,” p. 33. of the town of Wexford. 
2“ Liamhain,” now Dunlavin, county 4“Tt was not grooms that lashed 
of Wicklow. them;” that is, they were trained by 


3 Carman was the ancient Celticname chieftains, not by menials. 
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of Wicklow to the south of Wexford, and for which the King of 


Cashel requires as his right a month’s entertainment at “ Magh 
Brannduibh,” a plain so called from Rath-Brann, or Dunbrainn, the 
then residence of the king near Baltinglass. Carman mentioned 
in the extract was identical with the present town of Wexford, and 
was celebrated in Irish history for its ‘‘ fair” or public games ;' and 
the *‘ hero of Mumha” having completed his month’s sojourn in Lein- 
ster, and his enjoyment of the games of Carman, he directs his course 
westwards through Bealach Gabhran, and on his way takes in the 
court of Osraigh, recognises the sovereignty of its King, presents 
to him his gifts of ‘thirty steeds, thirty coats of mail, and forty 
swords,” and in return requires as his tribute refection and hospita- 
lity for this the last month, and at the last station of his tour through 
the nation. From the quotation we glean the following important 
details, viz.:—The King of Osraigh is here denominated King of 
Gabhran; he held the seat of his government in “ Laighin deas 
Gabhair,” or Lower Ossory; and the plain within that territory in 
which his castellum or fort was situated was then known as 
‘Mach-Rath.” We have now no district or locality in Osraigh 
retaining this name, or any modification of it. We have inquired 
from every available source, and ascertained from unquestionable 
authorities the original denominations of the ancient tribe lands of 
that kingdom, save that of the one great central tract which we have 
so frequently described as the Lower Valley of the Nore; and hence 
even here it would appear probable that this plain and the ancient 
Magh-Rath were identical; but the “Book of Rights” further in- 
forms us that Magh-Rath was peopled by ‘‘ the race of Conla,” on 
whose fidelity above all others the King of Cashel relied with secu- 
rity. Ina note on this line the learned translator observes in the 
margin :—“ Conla was the ancestor of the Mac-Giolla-Phadraig, and 
his co-relatives who were seated in the ancient Osraigh;” but, if at 
the period when this journey of the King of Cashel was performed, 
as we shall now demonstrate, the immediate progenitors of the Giolla- 
Phadraig, as well as the seat of government and the royal residence 
of the King of Osraigh, were situated in the plain surrounding the 
present city of Kilkenny, no further doubt can be entertained that 
it was the scene of the King of Munster’s entertainment in this ter- 
ritory, and by anecessary consequence identical with the plain in the 
same kingdom at that period recognised as ** Macu-Ratu.” 

The “ Book of Rights” faithfully indicates the political designs 
of the court of Cashel during the period of Cormac Mac Cuillean- 
an’s reign. From what we know of the history of this prince, not- 
withstanding his reputation for sanctity of life, he appears to have 


1 The Fayth” (place of assembly) present day; it is now the fair green of 
outside Wexford is so called to the _ that thriving town. 
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been an ambitious statesman, and had this ‘* Book of Rights” ma- 
nufactured out of much older compilations, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing on the authority of ancient enactments his own claims to 
sovereignty over the kings of the nation; hence Victor, the angel 
of St. Patrick, is made to prophesy * that the grandeur and supre- 
macy of Eire [Ireland] would be perpetually at Cashel ;” and, to 
sustain thissupremacy, St. Benean, the contemporary of St. Patrick, 
is made to address the Danish lords of Dublin in favour of the King 
of Cashel’s right to “‘ visitation and refection” in that city, though 
‘‘ ‘Tomar’s chieftains” had not visited Ireland for three centuries 
after Benean had goneto heaven. Again, the same saint is made to 
eulogize ‘* Aenghus the wise, and Scalbach the sage,” as the con- 
servators of the “ privileges of Mumha.” Aenghus and Sealbach 
were Munster bards, aad acted as secretaries to Cormac himself, 
and consequently could not have been living for centuries after the 
death of St. Benean; but the most unscrupulous anachronism in the 
book is the address of ‘* Benean the Psalmist” to Cormac Mac Cuil- 
leanan, whom he lauds as the patron “of sages and distinguished 
Ollamhs,” which demonstrates that the book was compiled during 
his reign; and as Aenghus and Scalbach are declared the preservers 
of his privileges, and he the patron ‘of bards and sages,” it seems 
beyond dispute that this ‘* Book of Rights” was the joint production 
of the three, and was specially designed to establish as far as could 
be from ancient authorities the claims now advanced by Cormac to 
the supreme monarchy of the nation. That the right of the King of 
Munster to political receptions and ovations within the dominions 
of the other kings of the island was recognised in Ireland before 
Cormac’s time, cannot be affirmed ;! and from the internal evidence 
of what is set forth in the ‘* Book of Rights” as his prerogatives 
respecting ‘‘ visitation and refection,” it is beyond doubt that his 
tour through the nation, his gifts to the provincial potentates, and 
his entertainment by them in return, were no more than so many 
political schemes, devised and organized in Cashel, as expedients 
to effect a recognition of his supremacy in the other kingdoms of 
the island. Even his prescnts so profusely bestowed, and no doubt 
intended as a quid pro quo for the expenses of his reception, did not 


1It does not appear that any King of 
Munster attained the supreme monarchy 
of Ireland before the reign of Brian Bo- 
rumhe (see a learned inquiry into this 
subject in the introduction to the “ Book 
of Rights"). Cormac Mac Cuilleanan 
rose to great political influence, and 
would most probably have succeeded in 
his schemes for ascendancy, if he had not 
been hurried by his advisers into prema- 
ture aggressions on the kingdom of 
Leinster, from which resulted the battle 


of Bealach Mughna, in which he was 
slain. The great combination organized 
for the defeat of Cormac at this battle 
indicates the anxiety of the native chief- 
tains to effect his downfall. He might 
have been a deep-thinking politician, and 
a learned man; and Cashel must have 
been the most distinguished locality in 

‘Ireland during his reign, which was, 
however, but of short duration. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne in the year 896; he 
was slain in 909. 


21 
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in all cases succeed in securing for him the ‘‘cead mille fulthe” of 
an Irish hospitality. The Northern Hy-Nials (O'Neills) the here- 
ditary enemies of Mummonian ascendancy, whose country nearly 
corresponded with our present Donegal and ‘Tyrone, received him 
with such coldness as excited the indienation of Cormac’s Ollamh, 
who complains that the ‘‘refection from the chiefs of Conal is 
[given] in grief;” and he does not fail to remind their king that 
‘¢ this is no gratuitous Jaw;” or, in other words, that it 1s in virtue 
of a legitimate national right, not as a gratuitous compliment, that 
the King of Munster insists on hospitality and reception in his 
kingdom; and the record further informs us that the King of Tyr- 
connal accompanies his Majesty of Cashel to the next king’s domi- 
nions, not through loyal attachment to his cause, or fealty or affec- 
tion for himself, “but through mere politeness, as he would act “a 
guide to the stranger’ ‘all of which proves that what is hers 
contended for in the “ Book of Rights,” under the name of * the 
stipends and escorts, the refections and visitations,”’ as the recog- 
nised prerogatives of the King of Cashel, so far from being a na- 
tional institution, 1s no other than an incidental narrative of the 
regal tour through the nation, yet so constructed as to form a pre- 
cedent for future periodical visitations of the provincial kings by 
Cormac and his successors. ‘The royal procession through the 
other kingdoms seems to have been more auspicious, and more 
worthy of Cormac’s dignity than his receptions in O'Neill's coun- 
try. When he arrived in Osraigh, his entry must have been a public 
ovation; which so satisfied him of the fidelity of the people, and 
he relies with such confidence on the friendship of their king, which 
the bard expresses by saying that he trusts “to the race of Conla 
above all.” But why does Cormac claim such friendship at the 
hands of the Ossorians? Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, who died King 
of Osraigh in the year 885, eleven years before Cormac’s acces- 
sion to the throne of Cashel, continually harassed the Kingdom of 
Munster, as we shall show when we come to the history of “his life. 
Diarmaid, the son and successor of Cearbhall, followed up his 
father’s policy, five years before Cormac’s elevation to the throne, 
viz., at the year €91. Hemadea great slaughter of the Eoghnachta, 
or inhabitants of the vicinity of Cashel in the plain of Mach Airbh, 
near Urlingford. When wecome to the historical part of this essay, 
I shall show that four years after Cormac’s accession, and by the 
intrigues of his advisers, Diarmaid was deposed and banished from 
his kingdom, and Kelleach, his junior brother, made king in his 
place. This Kelleach scems to have fully sympathized in all 
Cormac’s projects, and for this object was placed on the throne of 
his brother; and therefore it is that on his arrival in Osraigh, after 
his tour through the nation, Cormac confides in the friendship of 
the king of that territory above all others; but this confidence 
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could not exist in regard to Kelleach’s predecessor, for he was in 
open hostility with the Munstermen, and by them was ultimately 
banished from his kingdom. Nor could it regard Kelleach’s suc- 
cessor, for he did not begin his reign until after Cormac’s death, 
and therefore we conclude with certainty that the royal proces- 
sion of Cormac and his nobles through Ireland was performed 
whilst Kelleach was King of Osraigh, which would bring it within 
the last nine years of Cormac’s life, as Diarmaid was deposed and 
Kelleach made king in the year 900; and Kelleach and Cormac 
were both killed at Bealeach Mughna in the year909. I have thus 
endeavoured to fix the date of the visit of the King of Munster to 
Osraigh, because this royal guest was on that occasion entertained 
for a month in the plain of ** Magh-Rath” by Kelleach, the then 
king of this principality. Kelleach was son of Cearbhall Mac 
Dunghal, the founder of the Clann Cearbhall dynasty, and he was 
father to Donnchadh, the ancestor of the Clann Donnchadh, or 
Mac Gillaphadraigs. Of all the princes of this kingdom, to the 
memory of none of them has such distinguished tributes been ren- 
dered as to these of Cearbhall and Donnchadh; and it is of the 
utmost importance to the object of our inquiry that we can deter- 
mine the precise position, the extent, and the boundaries of their 
domestic estates or family lands. O’Heerin’s compilations furnish 
the most decisive testimony in the matter. Our bardic author de- 
scends from the ‘mountains of most beauteous rivers,” 7. e., the 
Slieve Bloom hills, in the slopes of which the Suir, Nore, and 
Barrow were said to have their respective sources, thence through 
the delightful ‘ Coill- Uachtorach,” now Upperwoods, in the 
Queen’s County. He passes over Ui-Duach, as of inferior grade, 
and thus sketches the topographical and historical statistics of the 
lower Valley of the Nore :— 


**O’Cearbhaill, for whom the trees are ruddy; 
O’Donnchadh of honest aspect, 
Whose firm hosts possess the fruitful Jand, 
Are two kings in the same direction.” 


It will be observed here that our topographer writcs in the pre- 
sent tense; yet he is recording events many centuries anterior to 
his own time. O’Cearbhaill here named was father to Kelleach, who 
entertained Cormac in * Mach Rath;” andO’ Donnchadh was son to 
Kelleach, and grandson to O'Cearbhaill. They are both said to be 
“ two kings in the same direction,” that is, they both lived in the 
same locality, and held the seat of their governments in the one 
territory, the outlines and amenities of which are thus graphically 
contoured by our poctic author :— 


‘From Cill-Cainnigh, of the limestones, 
To Shabh-g Caithle, of beauteous slope, 
Is Cluain Ui-Ccarbhaill, for whom the sea is smooth, 
Land of the rich green grassy carpet.” 
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Cluain Ui-Cearbhaill, or the sheltered plain of O’Carroll, is here 
described asextending from Kilkenny, noted for its limestone edifices, 
or as a limestone district, to Sliabh-g Caithle, remarkable for its beau- 
teous slopes. Sliabh-na-Caithle was the Celtic name for the Coppe- 
nagh hills, which, rising below the town of Gowran, send thence a 
western branch from Kilfane, by Summerhill, to Ballylinch, where it 
sinks down tothe level of the Nore, but rises againon the western side 
ofthe river, forming the high grounds of Mount Juliet, whence they 
continue south-west to Flood Hall, where they terminate in the 
remarkable bluff called AKnock-ad-Reighna, which has already en- 

aged our attention in our illustration of the territory of Reighna. 
it must be conceded that our topographer makes an imperfect sur- 
vey of the extent and outlines of the country of ‘* Ui-Cearbhaill.” 
After pronouncing his panegyric on the two most cclebrated of its 
dynasts, he passes on to describe the position of ** Magh Mail,” the 
people of which had elected Donnchadh as their king, and he again 
returns to finish his draft of ** Ui-Cearbhaill ;” and as Coppenagh, 
or Shiab-na-Caithle, forms the common boundary of both dis- 
tricts, and its peculiar configuration, which he denominates its 
‘* beautcous slope,” the most remarkable object in their landscape, 
he adopts it as the landmark whence to determine the greatest 
extreme of ‘‘ Ui-Cearbhaill” in that direction ; but the physical con- 
figuration of this plain, as scientifically delineated on our map (see 
page 191, supra), enables us to identify this ancient tribe land as 
being coextensive with the present barony of Shilleloghar, the Li- 
berties of the city of Kilkenny, and those districts of the barony of 
Gowran, lying at the foot of the Johnswell Mountains, known by 
the appropriate name of Claragh, or the level, with its southern con- 
tinuation through Dunbeil and ‘Tullaherm, where it is terminated 
by the ridge of hills already described as running eastwards from 
Shabh-na-Caithle, through Mount Julict, to Knock-ad-Reighna, 
marked on our map as ** Ucht-na-Reighna.” 

Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, from whom this territory took the 
name of Ui-Cearbhaill, was King of Osraigh from the year 845 to 
that of 885. Kelleach, his son, succeeded to the kingdom in the 

ear 900. He was the intimate friend and contemporary of Cormac 

fac Cuilleanan, then King of Munster. Donnchadh, son of 
Kelleach, held the seat of his government in the same locality as 
Cearbhall, his grandfather. He died in the year 974; so that 
from 845 to 974 ‘Cluain Ui-Cearbhiaill” was the seat of government, 
and locality of the king’s mansion in Osraigh, and therefore must have 
been the site of the royal residence when Cormac entered that king- 
dom during the period whilst Kelleach was King. But as the 
mansion of the King of Osraizh, when Cormac was entertained for 
a month by Kelleach, is said to have been situated in ‘* Magh 
Rath,” it therefore appears that “ Magh Rath” and “ Ui-Cearb- 
haill’ are different names for the same place ; but as the lattercould 
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not have been older than the time of the king from whom it was 
derived, it would therefore follow that previous to the time of 
Cearbhall Mac Dunghall the Lower Valley of the Nore was recog- 
nised by the subdenomination of Magh Rath ; but Cearbhall being 
a man of great force of character, the first of the Kings of Osraigh 
who attained a position of distinction in the history of the nation, 
‘and the ancestor of the Clann Cearbhaill, his name became identified 
with the scene of his actions, and thus was the primitive title of 
Magh Rath superseded by Ui-Cearbhaill, which implies the coun- 
try or land of O’Carroll. 

The prefix “ Magh,” or Moy, as it is pronounced, is one of the 
most primitive topographical terms in the Irish language ; it ori- 
ginally did not imply any political subdivision of the country, but the 
result of the first step the early colonists took in their career of social 
progress, by clearing the land of its wood, and rendering its soil fit 
for the purposes of domestic life. Within the ** Magh,” or open 
tract, the chieftain and his retainers fortified their position by fosses 
or ditches. This foundation usually assumed the name of the pa- 
triarch or colonial leader, and was called his rath; and from some 
such humble origin sprung many of the most celebrated cities of an- 
cient Ireland. ‘The plain of * Magh Rath” did not derive its name 
from that of any distinguished chieftain, but from a much more sig- 
nificant circumstance—viz., the great number of raths, or earthen 
forts, erected over its surface, from which it is to be inferred that 
at a very early period the fertility of its soil and the fitness of its 
situation for the purposes of a civil and defensive occupation at- 
tracted the attention of the original settlers in the Valley of the 
Nore, and who early studded it over with their innumerable dwell- 
ings, Whence it was named * Mach Rath,” z.e., the plain of the rathsor 
forts, a denomination peculiarly applicable to the plain surrounding 
the city of Kilkenny. Its sward is yet covered with the ruins of these 
carthen fortifications; and its townland titles, though now usually 
presented tous in an Anglicised garb, imply their original derivation 
from the prevalence of those mansions of the Celtic race; and hence 
we have the townlands of Legat’s Rath, Holden’s Rath, Bonnet’s 
Rath, Black Rath, Ley Rath, Archer’s Rath, Shellum’s Rath, Out 
Rath, Wigh Rath, Cotteral’s Rath, Dow Rath, Rathduibh, Rathleck, 
Rathclough, Rathgarvan, Rathbourn, Rathcash, &c., with innumera- 
ble Raheens or small raths—Dunfert, Dungarvan, Dunbell, &e., &e. 
The remains of those original abodes of the Celtic race, and of innu- 
meralle others whose names are no longer preserved in our topo- 
graphical nomenclature, are profusely scattered over the neighbour- 
ing townlands, clothed in the greensward of this verdant plain, each 
of them in the folklore of the last generation respected as the dwell- 
ing-place of the spirits of departed heroes. ‘Phe husbandman re- 
garded them as holy ground; the evils of the neighbourhood were 
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attributed to their profanation; and on their summits and down 
their grassy slopes were frequently seen gambolling in the mid-day 
sun the ethereal inhabitants of their recondite chambers—all of which 
is but the romance of local history handed down by tradition and 
interwoven with the sentimental lore of many a fireside scene. The 
countless number of these raths in this district and the unusual 
number of townlands which originally derived their names from 
raths that now no longer exist, render it beyond doubt that the plain 
over which they are dispersed was in very remote times a thickly 
peopled locality, and that amongst their hospitable inhabitants the 
KXing of Munster and his train of nobles were cordially entertained 
for the last month of his tour, ere he returned to his court at 
Cashel. 

The petty principality of Osraigh, as founded by Aenghus in 
the first century, and originally designated “ Laichin deas Gabh- 
air,’ consisted of the two older provinces of Raighne and Feimh- 
in. Aenghus Mac Nadhfrach, King of Munster, seized on the 
latter province and expelled the Ossorians out of it in the fifth 
century, after which, and for some period, the kingdom of Osraigh 
did not exceed in its extent that primitive region known in the 
dawn of historic life in this island as ** Raighne.” In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century Cormac Mac Cuilleanan, in his aggres- 
sive policy, proposed to revive the ‘eric of Fearghus Scannal,”? 
which guaranteed to Munster jurisdiction over * Laighin deas 
Gabhair,” of which the territory of Raighne, then subject to the 
King of Osraigh, formed the representative. A compact scems tohave 
been effected on that occasion between Cormac Mac Cuilleanan and 
Kelleach, King of Osraigh, according to the terms of which Mun- 
ster acquired possession of the country south of the King’s River, 
to which the title of Raighne was now to be confined; and the 
plain north of this river, and extending thence to the Dromdeilgy 
hills, is now for the first time, and in contradistinction to that of 
Raighne, to be called Gabhran, and the King of Osraigh, who there 
resided, was now for the first time recognised as * Regh Gabhran.” 
Cormac now erected a royal mansion in his newly acquired pro- 
vince, which he denominated ‘ Ucht na Raighne;” and at the same 
time he bound himself by a solemn prohibition ‘ not to hold a bor- 
der meeting in Gabhran,” or, in other words, that he should not by 
any encroachment fix the borders of Munster within the dominion 
of Gabhran; hence, by the word Gabhran we are to understand a 
territory, not a town. ‘This is expressly affirmed by Cormacan 
Eigeas, chief poet of Aileach, in the ‘* circuit of Muircheartach Mac 
Neil,” where he describes *“ Bealach Gabhran” as a ‘‘ district of 
glens,” an expression graphically illustrative of the varied scenes and 


1 See “ Transactions,” vol. iv., p. 251, 2 Ibid., p. 256. 
New Series. 
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sylvan ravines of the western slopes of the Johnswell Mountaine. 
Keating, describing the subdivisions of the province of Munster, 
gives the length of Ormond as extending from Conamhchoill, near 
Tipperary, to Gabhran in Ossory. By a glance at the map which 
illustrates this paper (p. 191, supra), we at once perceive from the 
relative position of Ormond that Gabhran extended from Bealach 
Gabhran to Munster, where it was divided from Ormond only by 
the two streams called the Munster and King’s Rivers, which ap- 
pear to have formed the common boundary of the two territories. 
O’Hecrin, as quoted above, assures us that O’Cearbhall and 
O’Donnchadh 


‘‘ Are two kings in the same direction ;” 


in other words, they both held their mansion in the same locality, 


1 Gowran.—Keating’s words are— 
‘The second division [of Munster] call- 
ed Urmhitmha, that is, Ormond, extends 
in length from Gabhran to Cnamhchoill, 
near Tipperary” (vol. i., p. 73). To this 
statement of Keating the late Dr. O'Do- 
novandemurs, on this ground—* But this 
we cannot believe on the authority of 
Keating ; for then the greater part of 
Ossory would belong to Munster” (“ Rook 
of Rights,” p.17,n.a). Now, itis obvious 
that Keatine understood Gabhran as the 
central district of Ossory, as indicated 
on the map which accompanies this pa- 
per, and that O'Donovan confined it to 
the present town of Gowran. By Bealach 
Gabhran was originally implied the pass 
or opening under the southern declivity 
of the Gabhran hills. Through this 
opening led one great roadway from 
Leinster into Munster; and as this road 
was always denominated Bealach Gabh- 
ran, so the districts through which it led 
gradually assumed the name of Bealach 
Gabhran also. This is advanced by Dr. 
O’Donovanhimself. In his Annotations 
to the “ Annals of the Four Masters,” 
under the year 756, be writes—"‘ Bealach 
Gabhran, i. e. the road of Gabhrain, now 
Gowran, inthe county of Kilkenny. This 
road extended from Gowran, in the di- 
rection of Cashel, as we learn from the 
third life of St. Patrick, by Colgan.” 
The extract from Colgan begins thus :— 
“ Tunc venit Patricius per Belach Gabh- 
ranad reges Mumuniensium,"&c. “Trias 
Thaum.,” p. 26, ec. 60. This road from 
Gowran to Cashel led through the loca- 
lity of the present city of Kilkenny. I 
have myself traced it from the “ Butts 
Green” through the country to Harley- 
park, on the borders of Munster, where 
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it entered the ancient Ormond, and shall 
submit some interesting inquiries re- 
specting it in our topographical illustra- 
tion of “Irishtown.” I have here only 
to add, that if this road be described as 
‘‘Bealach Gabhran,” any of the locali- 
ties through which it passed would be 
also recognised by the same denomina- 
tion. 

The present town of Gowran, for- 
merly called Ballygabhran, can show no 
grounds either historical or archxologi- 
cal in favour of a pre-English celebrity. 
The most important reference that I 
can find to the ancient Bealach Gabhran 
is in the ancient poem entitled ‘The 
Circuit of Muircheartach Mac Neill,” 
a bardic compilation of the tenth cen- 
tury, and the production of Cormacan 
Eigeas, chief poet af Uladh, who accom. 
panied his master, Muircheartach, on a 
royal raid through Ireland, A. D. 942, or, 
according to the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” A. D. 938. Wehere extract a 
quotation from the march through Os- 
sory :— 

‘‘A night we passed at Bealach Mughna [Bally- 
moon, Co. Carlow 3) 
We did not wet our fine hair; 


The snow was on the ground before us, 
In the noisy Bealach Gabhran.” 


Bealach Gabhran here evidently re- 
fers to the pissage from Leinster into 
Ossory, Gnder the Gabhran hills, and 
consequently must have passed close to 
the present town of Gowran, They con- 
tinue their march till interrupted by the 
river, when they encamped for the night. 
“ We were a night at the clear Fliodais (obvlously 

the Nore); 

We received food and ale, 


And hogs were sent to our camp 
Ry the hospitable chiefs of Osraigh.” 


The scene of this bivouac was on the 
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which we have identified as ** Ui-Cearbhaill ;” but lower down the 
bard denominates the latter potentate as 


‘© The fine O’ Donnchadh of Gabhran ;"’ 


hence, if O’Donnchadh held his court in Ui-Cearbhaill, and is still 
described as “ of Gabhran,” it necessarily follows that Ui-Cearbhaill 
and Gabhran are different names for the same place; but the 
funeral panegyric pronounced over the sepulchre of this same 
O'Donnchadh eulogises him as 


“The great King of Raighne,” 


whence we now conclude that this plain, which we have so fre- 
quently described as that of the Lower Valley of the Nore—whether 
it be denominated ** Mach Rath,” “ Ui-Cearbhaill,” or “*Gabhran’— 
was situated within the primitive province of Raighne; that * Magh 
Rath” was one of the carlicst subdenominations of that province ; 
that this latter assumed the name of “ Ui-Cearbhaill,” or the Coun- 


bank of the Nore, somewhere between 
Bennettsbridge and Kilkenny. Muir- 
cheartach Mac Neill, the leader and hero 
of this regal tour, had been married to 
Flann, daughter of Donnchadh, the then 
King of Ossory, and if he resided in the 
present town of Gowran, the Prince of 
Aileach would not fail to visit his father- 
in-law; but he hastens through Bealach 
Gabhran to the bank of the Nore; the in- 
telligence of which having reached the 
palace of Donnchadh, not then far distant, 
the chiefs of Ossory forwarded presents 
to the camp, and subsequently visited it 
themselves. These chiefs of Ossory are 
all named in the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters.” They were the nobles of King 
Donnchadh’s palace, which, as we shall 
show at the proper time, occupied the 
site of the present castle of Kilkenny. 
Yet lower down the poet of Aileach de- 
sienates the site of Donnchadh’s court as 
** Bealach Gabhran,” thus— 


“ Sabdh of Bealach Gabhran, district of glens.” 


This Sabdh, or Sabia, was daughter 
to Donnchadh, the King of Ossory, and 
subsequently was married to Donnehadh, 
son of Flann Sionna, King of Ireland. 
She is described as of “ Bealach Gabh- 
ran,” which demonstrates that any loca- 
lity within the district of Gabhran might 
be so denominated; but the bard dis- 
tinguishes one Bealach Gabhran from 
the other. That by which they had en- 
tered Ossory is denominated the “ Noisy 
Bealach Gabhran,” a characteristic ra- 


ther embarrassing to understand, and by 
no means complimentary to the locality ; 
that which formed the site of the king’s 
mansion is designated a “district of 
glens,” an expression aptly illustrative 
of the picturesque scenes and verdant 
vales of the Lower Valley of the Nore. 
So far, then, we have ascertained that at 
the period referred to the bealach which 
opened from Leinster into Ossory, and 
the district through which it thence 
passed out to Munster, were alike deno- 
minated ‘ Bealach Gabhran.” 

But it will be fairly inquired if the 
present town of Gowran is situated in 
the ancient pass of Bealach Gabhran; 
and if it has been thus denominated for 
many centuries, does it not thence ap- 
pear to have been the head-quarters of 
the ancient district of Gabhran? It is 
unsafe to accept of any locality as the 
representative of an ancient district on 
the ground that it retains the ancient 
title, unless this be sustained by some 
historical identification; or that in its 
antiquarian remains it preserves unmis- 
takeable evidence of its former impor- 
tance. A few cases in point will eluci- 
date the truth of this proposition. At 
the period of the Ordnance Survey the 
piece of ground lving between Upper 
Walkin-street and Waters’-lane, and 
stretching south from New-street to the 
old road leading from the ‘* Lighthouse” 
to Roschill gate, was erected into the 
townland of ‘*Walkin’s Lough.” In a 
century to come, some antiquarian to- 
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try of O’Carroll, from Cearbhall Mac Dunghall, the most celebrated 
of its kings; and that the word ‘* Gabhran,” in its application to 
this territory, is of Munster origin, and designed by the statesmen 
of Cormac Mac Cuilleanan as a contradistinction to that of Raighne, 
which they now claim as being annexed to Munster, but confined to 
the country lying below the Ring's River. 

The most singular feature in connexion with our topographical 
investigation is the total silence of every authority to which we ap- 
pes respecting the ancient title of the dail, or town in which the 

ings of Osraigh held their respective governments. ‘T’o the locality 
of the royal mansion in that kingdom we have innumerable references 
from the highest vouchers in Irish history; yet in no one instance 
do we find the town of the king denominated by any recognised 


distinctive appellation. 


pographist will seek for some traces 
of Walkin’s Lough in the townland of 
that name. Its site is in the townland 
of ‘‘ James Green.” At the same pe- 
riod the fields lying between the Out- 
rath and Bohernathoundish roads was 
formed into the townland of ‘‘ Lough- 
boy ;” whilst, singularly enough, Loch- 
buidhe (i.e. the Yellow Lough), from 
which the word is derived, is situ- 
ated in the townland of Cashel. In the 
‘*Deeds of Transfer” between the Earl 
Marschall and Hugh Rufus, “first Eng- 
lish bishop of Ossory,” the church of 
St. Patrick in this city is described as 
“St. Patrick’s church of Donnaghmore;” 
and in an inquisition taken at Kilkenny, 
18th April, 1623, Robert Rothe was 
found seised of one messuage near the 
cemetery of St. Patrick, formerly in the 
occupation of Jac’ Martin, who held of 
the Dean of St. Canice, as of his ‘‘manor 
of Donnaghmore.” Those manor lands 
of the Dean of Ossory are now the town- 
land of ‘*‘ Deansground ;” and no trace 
of the ancient Donnaghmore is to be 
found, save an obscure locality of that 
name, near Birchfield, in the remote ex- 
treme of the parish, which never could 
have been nearer than it now is to the 
‘‘Cemetery of St. Patrick,” and which 
did not at any time form the site of the 
manorial mansion of the Dean of St. Ca- 
nice; and lastly, as already noticed, the 
ancient name of the site of the present 
city of Waterford was “ Port Largi,” 
which, in the Anglicised form of Portlaw, 
is now applied to a locality some seven 
miles distant. Soit was in the construc- 
tionof parochial districts—anancient and 
celebrated name is often found the title of 


In the ** Annals of the Four Masters,’ at 


a modern locality. The present town of 
Gowran, except its name, preserves no 
vestige of a pre-English existence. The 
only architectural memorial of its gone- 
by importance is the remains of its pa- 
rish church, a building of the ‘Early 
a outed style of Gothic architecture, 
and which, according to some authori- 
ties, was erected by Hugh Rufus, first 
English bishop of Ossory. This church 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
and is said to have been a collegiate 
establishment, the patronage of it being 
vested in the house of the “ Knights 
Templars” in Dublin; from all which it 
appears that Gowran, like Thomastown, 
Callan, &c., was a place of neither civil 
nor ecclesiastical importance anterior to 
the settlement there of some Anglo- 
Norman noble, most probably one of the 
Butlers, in the thirteenth century. As 
a general rule, the Anglo-Norman chief- 
tains in Ireland always selected and for- 
tified the mansion places of the con- 
quered dynasts for their own baronial 
residences. It was soin Ossory. Do- 
nald Mac Gillaphadraig acknowledged 
himself a subsidiary of Dermot Mac 
Murragh. Strongbow marries Mac 
Murragh’s daughter ; and Mac Gillapha- 
draig is immediately ejected by Mac 
Murragh from the castle of his ancestors. 
Strongbow then takes possession of this 
regal mansion; and thence to the pre- 
sent have the representatives of their 
descendants held their courtly residence 
in Kilkenny, not in Gowran; whence we 
conclude that even on this ground the 
former, not the latter, was the “rath” 
or fortified residence of the Kings of 
Ossory. 
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the year 868, and during the reign of Cearbhall Mac Dunghal, we 
have a highly interesting narrative of a raid made into Osraigh by 
the Leinstermen, when they attacked ‘“* Dun-Cearbhaill,” and slew 
many of the people in the surprise of the assault, but were sub- 
sequently repulsed and driven back with great loss, when the people 
of an adjoining locality, which is designated ‘* Longphuirt,” were 
called into action. The scene of this assault is denominated * Dun- 
Cearbhaill,” 2. e. the fort or caste/lum of Cearbhall, the then King 
of Osraigh; and the contiguous hamlet or locality is described under 
the name of * Longphuirt,” which in itsderivative etymology implies 
a fortified place. ‘That ‘ Dun Cearbhaill” was the head-quarters 
or seat of government in ** Ui-Cearbhaill” will not be doubted; but 
this mansion place of the king could not then have been a place of 
note or distinction, as it possessed no title by which it could be de- 
signated except the name of the king’s mansion or fort there erected. 
About thirty years after this event, when IXclleach, the son of 
Cearbhall, governed the kingdom, and resided in his father’s mansion 
place, where he entertained Cormac Mac Cuilleanan, King of Mun- 
ster, for a month, the seat of government would seem to have 
been still without a name; for in the account of this entertainment 
the house of the King of Osraigh is said to bein “ Magh Rath,” the 
then subdenomination of the northern plain of Raighne, and not of 
any special locality within it. In another part of the ‘“ Book of 
Rights,” and referring to this same period, viz., about the close of 
the ninth century, the King of Osraigh is declared entitled to cer- 
tain stipends from the Kings of Cashel and Tara, and which it is 
stated are to be paid him 


19) 


‘“‘ Every year at his baile. 


‘‘ Baile,” according to the ** Ogygia,” implies ‘ villages, little towne, 
or cantons.”? Ilence it would appear that at this period the town of 
the king consisted of no more than some families of retainers who 
were gradually seating themselves around his mansion, but yet were 
forming themselves into so many social aggregations as entitled the 
locality to the denomination of ** Baile,” ¢. e., villages or little towns. 
Again, at the year 909, after the battle of * Bealach Mughna,” 
when Flann Sionna, Monarch of Ireland, marched his army from 
the scene of action into Osraigh,® for the purpose of restoring Diar- 
maid Mac Cearbhall to the throne of that kingdom, from which he 
had been expelled by the Munstermen, and had him crowned with 
all the rude pomp of the age, the ceremonials of which must 
necessarily have been performed in the capital or chief town of the 
kingdom, all is described as having been done in Osraigh; and still 


1 Rook of Rights,” p. 80. 3 Keating's ‘* History of Ireland,” vol. 
2**Opygia,” vol. i, p. 36, Dublin, 1793. i, p. 127: Dublin, 1841. 
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later, when King Donnchadh died, in the year 974, in his funeral 
panegyric already referred to, the seat of his government is desig- 
nated as * his palace with many approaches.” ‘lhe many approaches 
imply the numerous roadways which then converged to meet there 
from every part of his kingdom, and from which is directly to be in- 
ferred the growing importance of the place, yet without any reference 
whatever to its name; all of which demonstrate, on the very highest 
degree of negative testimony, that the town of the king in the plain 
of Magh Rath, or Gabhran, down to the end of the tenth century, 
was not a city of distinction, nor even a hamlet of any publicly re- 
cognised denomination. Yet it is indubitably certain that this town, 
whether it be described as “ Dun-Cearbhaill,” or the king’s “‘ baile,” 
or *‘his palace with many approaches,” constituted the capital or 
chief town of the kingdom of Osraigh ; and, consequently, the next. 
and concluding point of this inquiry demands the site of the royal 
mansion and seat of government in this historic principality. 

As the lower Valley of the Nore, or the plain surrounding the 
present city of Kilkenny, is identical with that anciently deno- 
minated ‘* Magh Rath,” z.e. the Plain of the Raths, and as our wonder 
is every day excited by the ruins of these primitive abodes of the 
original race profusely dispersed over our neighbouring townlands, 
that in which Cormac, the King-bishop of Cashel, feasted with 
Kelleach, the King of Osraigh, should still preserve some trace of 
its regal superiority. If this was the country of O’Cearbhall, the 
most illustrious King of Osraigh, and of O’Donnchadh, renowned 
for the *‘ honesty of his aspect,” does no memorial within it pre- 
serve a vestige of their fame? Where was the palace of the king 
in which the monarch of Ireland crowned Diarmaid Mac Cearbh- 
all, according to the civil pageantry of the time? where here was 
the town of the king, remarkable a thousand years ago for its 
numerous and converging highways, or has every remnant of them 
been obliterated with its own regal dignity ? If this territory lay 
within the primitive province of Raighne, and if Colman Mac 
Feradach, king of that region, was the great benefactor and in- 
timate friend of St. Cainneach, the Christianiser of the Valley of the 
Nore, does no foundation near the royal castle of Raighne per- 
petuate the memory of their mutual friendship? IfI cannot meet 
those propositions by a direct historical solution, I can produce an 
amount of indirect and circumstantial testimony, based on existing 
topographical data, as will leave little doubt respecting the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Osraigh. 

The epochs and events of past ages are sometimes ascertainable, 
independent of written history. ‘The geologist tells us that the 
footprints of time indicate the era of their impressions, and from 
their phenomena he will read you the several * periods” of his pre- 
Adamite world. In the vestiges of ancient institutions the anti- 
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- quary traces the character of the social and civil conditions under 
which they were produced. To him the earthen rath, the Cyclopean 
fort, the pillar tower, the crumbling fane, the lonely churchyard, 
the Norman castle, are not only standing monuments of the pro- 
gressive development of human skill, but are also the types 
and testimonials of their respective ages, coming down to us to at- 
test as plainly as recorded truth the characteristics of their several 
eras, the tale of their ruin, and the original importance peculiar to 
their respective localities. If, then, within the plain of Cluain Ui- 
Cearbhaill we find a special locality, not exceeding in its area the 
square of one of our modern statute miles, still retaining the traces 
of design, and the remains of inventions of skill, peculiar to gene- 
rations that have long since passed away—if within this limited 
enclosure we find one of our mysterious round towers attesting the 
early Christian, if not indeed, as some would have it, the Pagan 
importance of the place—if from time immemorial this same en- . 
closure had been furnished with seven stone churches,' four of 
which were parochial establishments at the period of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, and which most certainly implies a commensurate 
civil community—if it be conceded that in the morning of Chnisti- 
anity in Ireland, and whilst the Valley of the Nore was still 
shrouded in the sylvan gloom of the ancient forests, St. Cainneach 
found here the home of Colman, King of Raighne, his friend and 
benefactor—and if in the immediate vicinity of this same mansion 
we find a sacred spot bearing the name of St. Cainneach, and that 
the first vista we obtain of this consecrated seclusion through the 
medium of existing contemporaneous vouchers we discover it to be 
the site of a cathedral church—and, finally, if to the precincts of 
this venerable locality we may still trace the remains of ancient 
roadways wending their rugged outlines from districts of remote 
importance, and converging to meet here as in their common desti- 
nation—is not the conclusion irresistible that at some early period 
in civil progress this locality, like a concentrating focus, attracted 
to itsclf and shaped into crude institutions the elements of social 
life, from the ultimate development of which government, reli- 
gion, and laws subsequently sent their influence along those an- 
cient highways, to civilize the turbulence, and cultivate the moral 
and intellectual instincts of the rude and untaught tribesmen in 


1“ Seven stone churches,” viz., St. 
Canice’s, St. Patrick’s, St. Moel’s, St. 
Riach’s, St. Nicholas’, St. James’, and 
St. Bridget’s. That these were stone 
edifices appears from the circumstance 
that Bishop de Ledred demolished three 
of them, and applied the materials to 
the erection of his new episcopal palace 
near the cathedral; and as those taken 


down were the least important of the 
local churches, the superior ones in 
the same place could not have been 
built of inferior materials. As the 
original foundation of this - cluster of 
ancient churches shall form the subject 
of a future paper, this notice of them is 
sufficient for our present purpose. 
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the various clan-tracts of the ancient Osraigh? And if this be 
established, it will necessarily follow that the site of the present 
city of Kilkenny constituted the ancient er ee of the kingdom of 
Osraigh, the seat and the centre of its civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FLORENCE MAC CARTHY. 
BY DANIBL MAC CARTHY (GLAS), ESQ. 


(Continued from Vol. IV., New Series, page 224.) 


From the significant terms in which Sir William Fitzwilliams had 
replied to Lord Burghley’s first letter in favour of Florence, it 
is plain that he had a previous distrust to put aside before he could 
make her Majesty’s pleasure entirely his own; but with his usual ad- 
dress Florence had used the opportunities of his intercourse with the 
Deputy to such purpose, that he dissipated much previous prejudice, 
gained his good-will, and convinced him, as he had previously con- 
vinced Cecyll himself, that Barry was, as his father had been before 
him, a traitor in heart and action: but far more than anything that 
Florence could say, did the intemperance of Barry, in charging the 
Deputy with partiality and injustice in the extending of his lands, 
provoke that high functionary against him. He was in the active 
pursuit of this fine, and in contemplation of using Florence's ser- 
vices with O'Neill, when the order reached him to summon Florence 
before him to give answer to fresh accusations, emanating from 
the man whose charge against himself had prepared him to put 
little trust in any accusation he might make against an enemy. 
Sir Thomas Norreys was called away from his government in 
Munster to take part in this examination, and it appears that Fitz- 
williams expected to receive from him some elucidation of this sud- 
den change in court feeling, and some explanation of the new 
charges. Sir Thomas declared that he had no accusations to make 
against Florence, nor did he know of anything new that could be 
brought against bim. Barry had arrived from England, and notice 
was sent to him to repair without delay to Dublin. He lingered by 
the way; and the Lord Deputy and the Vice-President found them- 
selves in the undignified position of having summoned a supposed 
criminal before them upon charges of the nature of which they were 
themselves ignorant; and without an accuser. Some little ill-temper 
under the circumstances may be excused; some was certainly felt; 
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for, after consultation, the Deputy resolved to wait till the morrow, 
and if Barry did not then make his appearance, to send a govern- 
ment pursuivant to fetch him. Happily for his own dignity, Barry 
appeared within the time, with his charges and his witnesses. 
What his judges thought of the entire transaction the reader will 
have little dithiculty in discovering. 


661594. June 12. The Lorp Deputy FitzwiLuiaMs to BURGHLEY: 


‘‘T wrote unto your Lordship in my last that I had receaved Her 
Majestys le for the examination of Florence Mac Carty upon something 
there informed against him by the Lo. Barry, and that there were no ar- 
ticles or instructions sent whereupon to examine him, but onlie reference 
to Sir Thomas Norreys who is to ioyne wth me in thexaminacon. I 
have since receaved another |"* from Her Matie muche to the same effect, 
w‘h geveth me to conceave that somewhat is looked for to fall out. Sir 
Thomas hathe bene here nowe these four daies, and hathe broughte Flo- 
rence wth him, as I wrote to him he shold, but knoweth no matter where- 
upon to examine him. Inhis way hithurward through Waterford he 
found the Lo. Barry there nuely landed, and willed him to hasten aftre, 
wh he promised to do. He mighte easely haue bene heare two daies 
since though he made a step home for some occasion he said he had so to 
do. If he come not this daie I purpose tomorrowe to send a pursewant to 
hasten him awaie and then soone atter Her Ma‘ shall, according to her 
pleasure signified, be advertised from me and Sir Thomas what we find.” 


“1594. June 17. The Lorp Deruty and Sir Tuos. Norreys to my Lo. 


‘‘ It maie please y" Lo. before the winde did serve to carrie the other 
dispach that comes herewth from me the Deputie, the Lo. Barry made his 
repaire unto us, and neith’ I the Deputie, having receaved instru¢ons 
thence, as I haue in my oth’ ]'** written to y" Lo. por I the Vice-p’sident 
knowing anie thing wherupon Florence Mc Cartie was to be examined, 
according to the reference mentioned in Her Ma l'*, wee willed him to 
deli** us in writing the matters he had to charge Florence wth. The 
same containing 8 articles, wih are twoo more then he saieth he p’ferred 
there,’ togeth" wth Florence’s answers, and thexaminacons of 4 of the 
witnesses, named by the Lo. Barry w‘h are nowe here, whereof 2 his 
ownemen, y" Lo shall receave herewith to be imparted to Her Ma" ac- 
cording to Her pleasure signified lately to me the Deputie by 2 severall 
lre* of the 34 & 13 of the last monethe. A numbre of witnesses more are 
to be examined, whereof 18 in Mounster, besides the 2 already examined 
here, and 5 aboute the court there, as by the schedule inclosed shall ap- 
pere toy" Lo. But these 4 examinaéons taken here seme not to us s0 
forciblie to import, as that wee think it mete to put Her Ma'* to the 
charge of fetching so manie so farr of, by purseuants, to be exaied here; 
wee haue therefore determined, for the best and spedeist waie, that I the 
Vice-p’sident, who am to depart wthin twoo daies, shall upon my coming 
home send for them, and examin them, taking the assistance of Mr. At- 
turney Gen’all and Provost Marshall of that pvince or eith' of them; and 
so wth all expediéon send their examinaéons hither to be dispatched over 
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by me the Deputie, if mine abode here be so long In the meane time 
wee are to noate to y* Lo. one suggestion of the Lo. Barries (whitch of 
forgetfullness or otherwise) that toucheth him in honor, concerning the 
seazure of all his lands, to answere the £500 fine given to Florence, where 
indede all that was extended for that cause excedeth not the third of his 
lands. And so we humblie take leave 17 June 1594. 


“Ww. Fitz WIvLiiamMs. 
‘“‘THo: NoRREYS.”” 


(Schedule enclosed in the above letter): 


‘“To be examined. All these are of Carbery, of Florence his countrie, 
his followers, cosens, and kinsmen :— 

‘““Donell M*Carty, al’. M*Carty Reogh; Donogh Oge O’Cullen; 
Reynold Oge O’Hurley th’ elder ; Teigh-en-orsie M°Carty ; Kryrone 
M‘Moragho M‘Swynie ; Teig Oreigan; Moroghoe M*°Dermod Oreigan. 
Dermod, John, and Donell, sonnes to the said Morgho. Teig M*Donell 
Icrooly, al*. Brannagh; Owen M*Dermodie M‘Donell Cartie.”’ 


Before a tribunal the judges of which he had grievously of- 
fended by an accusation of partiality, Barry produced the charges — 
which had made sufficient impression on the Lords of the Privy 
Council of England to cause them to suspend further proceedings 
in Florence’s favour relative to the fine: that he should have pre- 
sented such accusations, and that the Ministers should have enter- 
tained them, as something new, is incomprehensible; they were but 
a repetition of the articles laid to Florence’s charge soon after his 
marriage, and respecting which, by order of the same ministers, he 
had been examined then, nearly six years before. Upon the former 
occasion no witnesses had openly appeared against him; the charges 
had then evidently been hastily made up out of the rumours hover- 
ing around the residences of the Vice-President of Munster and 
the Lord Deputy. It was, perhaps, the offer of Barry to prove the 
truth of these accusations that obtained a reopening of the investi- 
gation. So heinous had been the treachery of Stanley, so savage 
the persistence of Jacqucs in search of some one to assassinate the 
Queen, that, could the enemies of Florence have proved against him 
any intercourse with those persons of late years, his ruin would 
have been certain. We shall shortly sce a far abler, and a less 
scrupulous man than Barry—no less a personage than the Lord 
Chief Justice of England—lending himself to collect and lay before 
the Queen a similar catalogue of charges; and even that wily and 
skilled intriguer could conceive nothing more damaging to the cha- 
racter of the man whom he wished to ruin than these baneful tradi- 
tions, still floating about the uneasy homes of the undertakers. The 
answers of Florence upon the former occasion had been little more 
than denials of the truth of the accusations made against him—a 
simple pleading of not guilty. In nothing do his eminent ‘ pru- 
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dence and wisdom” appear so conspicuous as in the difference be- 
tween his previous cautious silence, and his present gratuitous and 
circumstantial explanation of all that had appeared equivocal in his 
conduct through his whole career. Before judges whom he had 
accused of injustice, and who had already detected, and laid before 
the Privy Council, an instance of his want of veracity that ‘touched 
him in honor,” the Lord Barry produced “the Articles,” and 
Florence MacCarthy the ‘* Answers” following :— 


1594. Junel7. Copy of Articles preferred against FLORENCE 
Mac Carty by the Lorp Barry. 


Ist. ** Allen Marten Gent, borne in Galwaye, Student of Her Ma‘ 
comon lawes, being mainteined and kept by Florence Cartie, bothe in 
England and Ireland for a time, till he was sent by the said Florence over 
to Sir William Stanly and Jaques, wch Sir William and Jaques hathe 
p’ferred the said Marten to the Prince of Parma where he was appointed 
one of his secretaries. 

2d. “ William Hurley born in com: of Lymerick, broughte up in 
Oxenford, professor of the Civill Lawe, was at the time of the apprehen- 
sion of the said Florence his retainer in this realme imployed by the said 
Florence to the said Sir William Stanley and Jaques, furnished wth 
money and horse, undre collér to p’cure a discharge from England for 
the said Florence, wch Hurley remaines there as yet by his direction. _ 

3. “ Cormock M*Donell M‘Fynin Cartie Gent, coosen and servaunt 
tothe said Florence, being the man that broughte the said Florenceis 
wife into England, being accompanied wth a brother of his called Cal- 
laghan, wch twoo being p’ferred by the said Florence to Jaques, where 
the said Cormock as yet remaines, and his brother Callaghan died there 
in the enemie’s service. 

4th. ** Donogh McCartie base brother to the said Florence who went 
out of this realme into England, in the companie of Donell Grame 
O’Mahonie, and being sent for by Florence and was imployed by the said 
Florence to the said Jaques ; where he is as yet, and obtained penCion 
from the king of Spaine either for his brother, or himself. 

Sth. “ Fynin M‘Cormack M*Finnin Cartie of Glanencroem wthin the 
contry of Carbrie in the Countie of Cork, cozen and retainer tothe said 
Florence, wch Finin p’tended title to Glanencroem aforesaid, was sent 
over by the said Florence to Sir William Stanley and Jaques aforesaid, 
where he serves and remaines as yet. 

6. “*Gullepatrick O’Cullen (fencer by p’fession) executed of late in 
England for treason against Her Matte was the only servant and follower of 
the said Florence, as well long time before his imprisonment or restraint, as 
also long time in his restraint ; and after sent him over unto Jaques where 
he continued, till of late he returned where he received according his 
deserts. 

7. “Owen McCartie als Owen Gamsagh, who was likewise in service 
against Her Matie wth Jaques aforesaid, and came from thence at the 
time that Cullen above written came into England before XXmas last past, 
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and from thence came over upon Christmas Holidaies to this realme to 
the said Florence, who knowing him to be as aforesaid hath ever sithence 
kept him in his service, wch Owen was borne in Carberie in the cofh of 
Corke. 

8. ‘It is to be considered beside the rest, that the said Florence and 
Jaques were sworne brothers &c. &c. . 


“17 June 1594. 
‘Davip BUuTTEUVANTE.”’ 


1594. June l7. The Answers of Fuorenck Mac Cartur (¢o the 
Articles preferred against him by the Lorp Barry. 


Ist. ** As for Allen Martyne myne acquaintance wth him was laide to 
my charge by Mr. Secretarie Walsyngham and others of the Councill wch 
were appointed to examine me wthin six or seven weeks after my com- 
ming tothe Tower, for the wch I have sattisfied them then: Having noe 
acquaintance wth him nor never seene him but in the Innes of courte, 
where I became acquainted wth him, and where I left him at my coming 
into Ireland, of whome I never hearde other newes but that at my first 
libty in the tower about four years past, I heard he died in Fraunce or 
Flaunders, Before God I knowe not wch: His father and freinds can tell 
best, but at the tyme I heard that, Jaques was then in the Fleete, where- 
by I could not send him to him, nor never did send him to him or to 
anie other, as God judg me; neither doe I knowe when he went, nor 
whether, but that I left him in the Innes of courte where I found or 
knewe him first, when I came into Ireland. 

2. ‘ William Hurley of the County of Lymerick havinge studied at 
Oxford a longe while came into Ireland a litle after my first cominge out 
of England, aboute the tyme that I was comitted by Sir Thomas Norreys 
at Cork ; at wch time I being desyrous to send som agent into England . 
to procure my libty, dealt wth Mich Skiddy of Cork (whve was Sir 
Frauncis Walsyngham’s man) wth whome I did not agree, for want of 
money, and the said William Hurley being then com to Cork, I dealt wth 
him, unto whome I mortgaged or made over some land for goinge thither; 
whoe being gon and having followed my cause for three or four moncths, 
as I understood, he was hardlie used by the Erle of Clancartyes man 
Donoghe Offaylve, whoe made Sir Valentyne Browne to use him hardlie, 
and to threaten him, and also as I understoode they among them pro- 
cured Mr. Secretarie to give him verie hard speeches, whereby he was 
soe feared and terrified that he depted the realme and went into som 
forraine country to followe his studies, of whome I never heard since, but 
that he followed his studie beyond the seas in France or Germany, for 
whome I have also aunswered Mr. Secretarie and the rest in my last 
impsonm', Jaques being then in the fleete, when I was examined for him. 

3 ‘* As touchinge Cormack M‘Donell M‘Fynine and Callaghan his 
brother, indeede I must confesse him to be of my countie and name, and 
somwhat akyn to me afarre off : p’haps, he hathe, as I understoode served 
Sir William Mohowne in Cornewall, and beinge com to London, when I 
had my first libtie in the Towre, he desired to be admitted to sce me, 
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whoe being brought by my keeper Michell Siblie, he used afterwardes 
for a sevenight or a fortnight to com to me at my request to carie’my | 
I to my friends at Courte that sued for my libtie, and having psuaded 
myself at that tyme that my wyfe would be the fittest suter to obtaine 
Her Ma" faVr for myne enlargem' I entreated him to goe into this 
countrie for her ; having pcured him som money and a passporte, and 
having written to her to com ; whereuppon she came into England, and 
one David Roche, a man of mine being com to the Courte he waited uppon 
my wife ; and I being still in the Towre and not able to keepe anye, the 
said Cormuck told me he would goe into Cornewall ; and whether he be 
gone thither or into Fraunce I knowe not, but that I heard, as I remem- 
ber, that he was in Fraunce, by an Irish souldier whoe is nowe at Moy- 
alloc, whose name I will learne: his father dwelles at Moyalloe, I sawe 
him wth Mr. M‘Donoghoe, Dermod M‘Owen, And as for Callaghane his 
brother I never knewe none such, nor never sawe any ; but my wyfe, & he 
alsoe told me that he brought over from hence wth him a boy of the adge 
of twelve yeres or thereabouts, of that name, whoe was his brother by 
the father ; what is becom of him I knowe not, having never seene him 
as aforesaid. 

4, “ Donogh McCarty whoe is, and hath bene still in the countrey taken 
for my Father’s base sonne, came into England in the companie of som of 
my men, as namely one Edmond Slabagh, whoe is wth me nowe, and 
whoe broght me som Hawkes, and who alsoe broght the same boy wth 
him to help him, in whose companie alsoe Donell Gram went over to sue 
for his lands of Kinallmeky, and the said boy having remained wth me in 
England afterwards until I came into Ireland, he staied in England 
against my will, at my coming away, being promyst by litle Teige 
M:Carthy my Lord of Ormords man, to be preferred to som gent there 
ot whom I heard no other newes but that he went wth some English 
souldiers into Fraunce and Flaunders, and being com from one of those 
countryes, back while I was in Ireland, I heard he was sick a long time 
in England, and when I was sent over by Mr. Chichester I did not see 
him, being by Mr. Chichester by direction from the Councill delivered 
the next daié to the Lyvtenant of the Towere, but afterwards about a 
yere or more after my commitment to the Towre, Jaques being then in 
the fleete for hurting Michell Apsley, he found the said boy and kept him 
wth him, and being enlarged and dispatched out of the Realme by Mr. 
Secretarie he broght him wth him, as I understoode, and where he is, 
whether he be wth him or wth som other, or what is becom of him, I 
knowe not since that tyme. 

§. ‘¢Fynine M° Cormucke M* Finin of Gleancruym beinge gon over by 
reason of his adversarie Teigenorsy, whoe went over wth Sir Walter 
Raliegh to surrendre the said Gleanecruym, and his father being my 
father’s follower and foster brother, the boy came to me to the Towre 
and told me he had noe frinds nor meanes to followe his cause, where- 
uppon for Pittie, and contrie’s sake, I gave my worde to one Robert 
Foster of Towre Streete for his diett, and having putt upp his severall 
petitions to the Councill, Sir Owen Hopton being removed from the 
'Towre and Sir Michell Blount placed, the said Sir Michell would lett noe 
prisoner have anie libtie uppon anie warr' directed to his pdecessore ; 
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whereuppon the aforesaid Foster, seing me restrained, would not credit 
the poore yong man for his diet, whereby he was constrained through ex- 
treame misery to goe wth som souldiers into Brittayne, where he was 
about four or five yeres past killed aboute Gingam, as I heard of every- 
bodie that came from Sir John Merreys, since. 

6. *° As for Patrick Cullen the Fencer, none of all these have ever 
beene my man, nor never woare my cloth, but this Patrick onelie, wth 
whome I became acquainted in a fencing schoole, seven or eight yeres 
ago, or perhaps somewhat more. He could play well, wch made me de- 
sire him to com wth me into Ireland, wch he promist to doe; but I being 
at the courte, he, for some fray, or som cause or other wch I doe not 
knowe, went to keepe schoole at Westchester; and I beinge com to Lon- 
don from the courte, I enquired for the said Patrick at the fencing schoole 
where I understood that he and one Joffrey another man, an Englishman, 
whoe is here nowe at Dublin kecping a fencing schoole, went to keepe 
schoole at Westchester, I being wthin a while after determined to goe 
into Ireland, I desired one Mr. Lucas a mchant of Waterford to lend me 
som money, wch I would cause one of my freinds to place in Ireland 
uppon sight of my Il". He told me he would goe for sum money into 
Westchester, where his father being an Englishman was born, and that 
he woulde lend me soe much money as I desired, wch was £55. Where- 
uppon I, understandinge that he was to goe to Chester for it, and re- 
membring the said litle fencinge youth or boy, I desired him to enquire 
at the fencinge schoole for such a one, and to desire him to com wth me 
into Ireland, accordinge to his promisse ; whereupon he came to me wth 
Mr. Lucas, and came wth me hither, and was wth me while I was re- 
strained at Corke, and here, and went over wth me when I was sent by 
Mr. Chichester, and being the next day comitted to the Towre, he went 
awaie and served som other, or as I hearde he kepte a fencing schoole in 
London, and being comitted for a robbery, or for some suspicon of som 
such matter, he went and fledd awaie somwhere, I knowe not whither. 
All this while after my committment for a yere or more I was still a 
close prisoner in cold harbert,' and this much as aforesaid I heard at 
my first libtie ; he being gon before my first libtie, and Jaques being in 
the Fleet a good while after : Alsoe the said Culone whoe was never a 
whole yere wth me, is nowe hanged, and exccuted, and examined, whereby 
it cannot be unknowne to the Councill if he could saye aniething of me. 

7 ‘* As for Owen McCarthy or Owen Gamsagh, 1 knowe him not by 
that name, but in troth one Owen McTvige MacDonell Ove mett me in 
the countre where I dwell, nowe of late since my cominge, and told me 
that he came from Sir John Merehe’sis Regiment out of Brittaine, and 
being assembled amongst the rest of the countre, when the Sherrif ex- 
tended som land from me, he went at my request wth some of mine owne 
men, namelie Molrony O’Croly, and Edward Slabagh to keepe the castle 
of Tymolaigge for me, for his hire ; and since I lett him in the countrey, 
and is there, I am sure to be had if my Lo. or his uncle Mc Carthy 
Reough or som other of my Lo. Barries freinds hath not by som meanes 
put him out of the way, of purpose to accuse me for him: nether was he 
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ever my man, nor doe I knowe that he was ever wth Jaques, or anie- 
where ells beyond seas, but under Her Ma“ Generall in Brittaine as he 
telleth me. 

8th. ** As for the last article, I avowe it to be merelie false, neither 
had I ever, or did I ever, by anie signe, or otherwise shewe that I had 
anie freindshipp wth Jaques but while he served Her Ma”. Having 
never wisht him noe better looke then to loose his Lyfe since I heard that 
he went to the enemyes. | 

‘“* The Aunswers of me Florence M‘ Carthy to the Articles preferred 
by the Lo. Barry to the Lo. Deputy and Sir Thomas Norreys against me 
the 17 of June 1594. 

‘By me ffLorence M‘Cartxy. 
“ A true Copie 
‘* August 31. 


OW, Fitz WILiiams, 
“THo. NorReEys.”’ 


This defence of Florence is one of the most interesting of the 
many documents he has left us. It will be noticed that the two 
first articles in his reply are concerning law students. It is impos- 
sible to peruse his numberless petitions, to sce the supreme address 
with which was carried on a struggle of half a century about his 
property, the care with which every legal document concerning it 
was preserved, the readiness with which, upon occasion, they were 
invariably forthcoming, and, above all, the consummate skill with 
which, at the most critical moments of his career, his correspond- 
ence was conducted, and not at once conclude that he must, through 
life, have retained in his employment very wary and learned legal 
advisers; doubtless the Brehons of Munster were equally made use 
of in his intercourse with his own followers. ‘That he employed the 
rhymers, or bards, and knew them to be most efficient instruments 
in the hands of any one who could use them, we shall have inciden- 
tal proof at a later, and very critical period of his life; but we 
should still remain puzzled to conjecture the origin of this extreme 
wariness, were it not for the presentments made to Sir William 
Drury, already laid before the reader, and confirmed by his answers 
to Barry. To his legal friends he owed, not indeed this triumph 
over his adversary— for these charges had been answered years Be- 
fore, and a mere repetition of his previous replies would have been 
at least as credible as such testimony as Barry had produced— but 
the means of pointing every petition in after life with the declara- 
tion that ‘‘ nothing had ever been proved against him;” and the ac- 
knowledgement of Carewe to the Council at Dublin, and of Cecyll 
himself to Carewe, that ‘all he had done he had brought within 
the reach of his protections and pardons.’ There exists amongst 
Her Majesty’s State Papers an official return of ‘the names of 
Irish Gentlemen Students of Law in Gray’s Inn.” ‘This document 
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is undated, and therefore placed provisionally amongst other papers 
also undated ; but it 1s conjectured to belong to the end of the reign 
of James I. In this list occurs the name of Hurley, and the call 
for this return would seem to arise so naturally from the charges of 
Barry that it is difficult not to entertain the supposition that the 
date suited to it would be that of this renewed attack upon Florence. 
The list may possess an interest of its own, and it is therefore offered 
to the reader’s notice :— 


‘“‘ NAMES OF THB IRISH GENTLEMEN OF GRAY’'S INN. 


1. **Bradey, who lodgeth in a low chamber at the East end of Mr. 
William Ellis his building in Gray’s Inn, but not in Co™. 

2. * Barnewall G°. who lodgeth at the E: end of Gray’s inn Chappel, 
but notin Co™. 

3. ‘* Byse ; who when he is in Towne lodgeth at one Jacksonne’s a 
Victualler in Holborne. | 

4. **Hurley who lodgeth in Mr. Fullwood’s new buildings. 

5. ‘* Ball, who lodgeth at one Stanley’s a joiner hard by Staple Inne. 

6. ‘Seagrave James; and, 7, Seagrave Richard, who lodge at Jack- 
sonne’s afores’. but one not in Co™. 

8. Morris John; and 9 FitzWilliam, which are not in Towne. 

“Staple Inn. ‘To the Worshipful the Readers of Gray’s Inn. 

‘‘ There hath not been in Commons in Staple Inn, which are as yet of 
that house, any more Irishmen at any time within these 3 years, but those 
who are hereunder named :— 

1. ‘*Char*. Ryan Gent: went into Irel‘. (as far as I can learne) about 
5 weeks now last past. 

2. ‘Christopher Rerdon Gent: lyeth in this Citie, and eats, as I hear, 
at Bull’s Ordinary, in Fleete Street, most commonly. 

3. **Edw*. Tate of Cookestown, in Ireland, Gent. I cannot learne 
whether he be in Eng®. or in Irel?. 

4. ** Thomas Roache, Gent. he lyeth in High Holborne, but hath not 


been in Commons these six weekes. 
“ THos. Frese, Principal.” 


Florence was evidently well pleased to seize this opportunity of 
a fecble accusation, to make a powerful, and as he might hope, a 
final reply; and he purposely went beyond the range of these 
charges to give explanation upon matters which, he must have 
known, had not escaped the quick eyes of the authorities, although 
Barry had not the sagacity to lay them to his charge. The allusion 
to the story of young Finin of Gloanachenne invites a few words of 
explanation relative to a dark episode in our family history. The 
Mac Carthys Duna descended, as did the more historic branch of 
Mac Carthy Reagh, from Donal God, third in descent from St. 
Cormac, Bishop and King of Munster, and fifth from Carthach, from 
whom the sept name was derived. From Donal Caomh the Hand- 
some, grandson of Donal God, proceeded Donal Glas J., and Cormac 
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Don; from the former sprung the Mac Carthys Reagh, and from the 
latter the Mac Carthys Duna, or of Dunmanway. These had their 
home in the pleasant lands of Gleanachrime, where, from about the 
year 1300, their chieftains lived in contented submission to their 
more turbulent cousins, who early assumed the supremacy of the 
whole of Carbery. In Sir William Drury’s time a shocking crime, 
and an ignominious punishment had brought disgrace upon this 
family. Cormac Don, a namesake of the first Lord of Gleana- 
chrime, who stood by Tanist law next in succession to the chief- 
tainship, had murdered his uncle and chieftain, in order to possess 
himself of the lands of the family; the murderer was apprehended, 
tried by a jury, and hanged in chains at Cork! Had this been the 
end of the matter, no voice could have impugned the justice of the 
verdict, or the propriety of the punishment; but this was by no 
means the end of it, nor indeed was it, except incidentally, any part 
of the purpose of Sir William Drury to trouble the Queen's officers 
with any domestic irrevularities amongst the Irish septs. ‘The 
fixed a an of Sir Ilenry Sidney ‘‘to dissipate the Estates of 
the rebel Irish” had quickened the ingenuity of all subsequent 
po and deputies, and eminently of the Parliaments held at 

ublin. At the first of these Parliaments that met after the ex- 
ecution of Cormac Don, this criminal, who had been hanged for the 
Murder of his uncle, was declared to have been guilty of Treason, 
and ‘“ Attcynted so as his lands of Glan-y-crime came to Her Ma- 
jestie.” The history of the transaction is curious in all its phases. 
The elected life-occupant of large sept domains 1s murdered ; the 
right of succession is, by Irish law, in his nephew, the murderer; the 
Queen’s authoritics in Munster, instead of declaring the estates of 
the murdered man to descend, as by English law they would, to his 
son, for once acknowledge “the vile and lewd usage of Tanistry,” 
recognise the murdcrer as the just heir, try him for Murder, execute 
him for Treason, and by Act of Parliament declare him attainted, 
and the estates of the Mac Carthys of Gleanachrime to belong, not 
any longer to them, as by law of ‘Tanistry (now for this once re- 
cognised), they did, nor to the son of the murdered chieftain as they 
would by English law, but to the Qucen! Even more curious was 
the sequel of this effort for the fixed principle; for, whilst ‘the 
twelve men at Corke” were, according to their lights, finding it 
‘¢ Murder” in Cormac Don to have killed his uncle, and Cormac Don 
was in consequence of his sentence expiating his offence on the gib- 
bet, whilst the Dublin Parliament was finding it ‘* High Treason” 
to have slain an Irish chieftain, and was tracing the rights of suc- 
cession to his property through the mazes of rival laws, and con- 
tending claims, Teig O’Norsic—Teig of the Forces—a name suffi- 
ciently suggestive of the validity of Tcig’s claim, whether against 
his cousin, or the Queen,—who by Tanistry was justly the successor 
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to his brother, the murderer, quietly inducted himself into the pos- 
session of the contested lands, and the Queen, as complacently, 
submitted without a word of protest to this annulling of so much 
parliamentary acuteness, and the disloyal invasion of her rights! It 
was not until after ten or twelve years’ enjoyment of the fruits of his 
brother’s crime that there occurred to the mind of Teig O’Norsie 
any doubt of the sufficiency of his title; but when the forlorn son 
of the murdered chieftain, then growing up to manhood, had made 
his way—probably begged it—to London, and found there a friend, 
in a man whose energies might seem sufficiently absorbed by his 
own misfortunes, Teig, with full reliance upon the benignity of the 
Qucen, bethought him of the expedient, always pleasing to Elizabeth, 
of offering the surrender of his lands to Her Majesty, that he might 
receive them back, subject to some trifling rent, to be held, for all 
time to come, by English tenure. He had powerful friends, and re- 
paired with his suit to court. The poor disinherited lad, who had 
wandered to the banks of the Thames in search of a patron, found 
there a friendly hand to pen his petition for him, and interest suffi- 
cient to bring it under the notice of the Privy Council. ‘The peti- 
tion of Teig O’ Norsie was a discreet and diplomatic document: had 
it not been for the incident of the murder, the sentence of the Cork 
jury, and the declaration of attainder by the Dublin Parliament, the 
petitioner would doubtless have premised his right to the lands of 
Gleanachrime by Tanist usage immemorial, as did other pctitioners 
in similar circumstances, and have gracefully laid all such claim at 
the Queen’s feet; but these were not recollections to be rashly re- 
vived; ‘l’eig, therefore, in making his petition, reserved within his 
own breast so much of the preamble as would have recapitulated the 
Tanist rights which he sought to surrender. The petition of Finin 
M‘Cormac is a far more interesting and curious document ; the 
hand that wrote it is traceable in every paragraph. ‘The petition 
contains not a word of any rights accruing to the suppliant by Irish 
law; by Tanistry Teig O’Norsie was justly chieftain of the Mac 
Carthys of Gleanachrime ; and this Finin knew. The petitioner 
might, unaided, have thought of accusing Teig ofa share, by evil 
counsel, in the death of his, the petitioner's father, and of the subse- 
quent murder of a cousin who had assumed the protection of Finin ; 
but that Teig O’Norsie had by certain ways other than those lead- 
ing through the grand antichambers * procured speech of Her Ma- 
jesty, and was in hopes of procuring a grant of his lands without 
knowledge of the Lords of the Privy Council; nay, to steal away 
Her Majesty’s letters unknown to their Lordships,” was an assertion 
which it was much safer for this simple suppliant, than for his 
prompter, to make; as, assuredly, it was a discovery that needed 
more experience of Court procecdings than it was likely Finin 
could have picked up during his short abode under the roof of 
Foster, the victualler, in Tower-street. 
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“1587. The humble petition of Foun M‘*Cormuck to the Right Hon. the 
Lords and others of her Majesty's most honorable Privy Council. 


‘‘In most humble manner, sheweth unto your Lordships, your poor 
suppliant Fynin M°Cormuck of Glaincruim in Carbry, within the county 
of Corke gent. That whereas your said suppliant his father Cormuck 
M°‘Fynin being as is known to the Right Hon’!*, Sir John Parrott, law- 
fully possessed of the lands of Glaincrim in the country of Carbry afore- 
said, was at the instigation of one Teig in Orssy murdered by Cormuck 
Downe, the said Teig in Orssy his eldest brother, for the which his said 
brother was by S'. W™. Drury, being then Lord President of Monster, 
hanged in chains at Cork; and afterwards a cousin of your suppliant, 
named Felime M‘Owen pretending to possess the said land, of Glainncrim 
for, and in the name of your suppliant, was by the said Teig in Orssy in 
like sort murdered, since which time he doth, as well by reason of his 
wealth, as by cause of your suppliants tender age, being constrained for 
the safety of his lite to forsake his country since his fathers death, con- 
trary to all equity and justice, possess your said suppliant’s father’s lands 
as tenant to S™. Owen M‘ Carty, being therein maintained by the said S'. 
Owen, by reason that he hath fostered his eldest son, and the better to 
entitle himself thereunto is now come hither with intent to surrender the 
said land unto Her Majesty, and for as much as those lands doth of right 
belong to your suppliant, and that the said Teig in Orssy hath already 
procured means whcreby he hath spoken unto Her Majesty, and preferred 
his supplications to [ler Highness touching the said lands, and being here 
these six months, ever since S'’. Walter Raleigh came out of [reland, a 
suitor unto Her Majesty for these lands, he hath never all that while 
acquainted any of your Lordships with the matter; whereby it appears 
that he hath no right thereunto, and that his intent is to steal away Her 
Majesty’s letters unknown to your Lordships, which he had done already 
but that M". Secretary Walsingham, according to your Lordship’s former 
resolution, did hinder it; wherefore he humbly beseecheth your Lord- 
ships for God’s sake and for the equity of his cause, to be a means unto 
Her Majesty that his said surrender may not be received, and that there 
may be a stay made thereof before your suppliants title be tried, which, 
being found right, that he may be put in possession of the said lands ac- 
cording to equity and justice, and he shall pray, &c. 

“The humble Petition of Fynin M* Cormuck to the Lords of the 
Council.” 


N. B.—The names are underlined by Lord Burghley, and the 


following scrap of pedigree is written by him in the margin :— 


Cormock@® 
‘¢ Cormock@ Downe 
M’Fy | hanged 
murdered 
by Cormok Down oTecig 
Fy M° | in Orssye.” 
CormockeO 


Royal letters were sent to Ireland, ordering inquiry to be made 
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into the justice of these rival suits. An inquiry was made, not in- 
deed into the grounds of the dispute between Teig O’Norsie and 
the pauper Finin M‘Cormack, but simply for the record of the sen- 
tence passed upon the murderer ten years before, and its bearing 
upon the succession to the lands of Gleanachrime. Record of the 
transaction was readily found, and it was conclusive :— 


“1587, 28 Eliz, Cap. 7. 


‘* Cormac Don Mac Carty was executed for Treason by verdict of XII 
men at Corke in Sir William Drurys time; and after, he was, at the last 
parliament at Dublyn, atteynted, so as his lands of Glan-y-cryme came to 
Her Ma‘. : 

‘““ Teig O’Norsey Mac Carty, a younger brother to the said Cormac, 
who hathe occupied the said lands unjustlie ever since his brother’s 
deathe, is nowe a suyter to surrender the said lands, and to retake them 

eagayne of Her Ma‘. 

‘* A cousin of his, named Finin Mac Cormac Mac Cartie, does crosse 
the said Teig in his sute, for that he pretendethe title to the said lands, 
but the Right thereof is in Her Ma“* as aforesaid.” 


Letters Patent were passed; the country was vested in Teig 
O’Norsie and his heirs male for ever, and no more would ever have 
been heard of Finin Mc Cormac but for this reply of Florence Mac 
Carthy to the charges of Barry. Of the assertions of Barry that 
“ Cormac M°Finin had been sent by Florence to Sir William Stan- 
ley,” and of Florence that ‘‘ the unfortunate youth, constrained by 
extreme misery, had joined himself with certain soldiers, and gone 
with them into Brittayne,” the reader may selectthat which he thinks 
the more credible, for no proof is offered of either; but that the 
youth had lost his life some four or five years previous to the date 
of these charges was, fortunately for him, not exact. In the year 
1642, —forty-eight years later than the date of these articles, fifty- 
two or fifty-three after his rumoured death—Finin McCormac gave 
such evidence of his existence as Barry would have expected. A 
portentous list of MacCarthys accused of rebellion was produced at 
the Assizes held at Youghal, in the month of August of that year: 
the third name upon this list was that of Finin Me Cormac, of 
Gleanachrime; the twenty-eighth was Teige O’Downy (the son 
of Teige O’Norsey, to whom Her Gracious Majesty had given her 
Letters Patent for the lands of Gleanachrime); the twenty-ninth 
was Teig O’Norsey (II.) of Togher, grandson of Teig O’Norsie the 
first; and the thirtieth Dermot McTeig of Dunmanway, another 
grandson of the grantee. Kighty-two more names followed, of 
gentlemen of the sept, called to account on that day of solemn 
reckoning | 

Of all the charges which the malignity of Barry had collected 
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against his adversary, the eixth was by far the most dangerous. 
Respecting this Cullen, Camden writes :— 

“The next day was also Patrick Cullen condemned, an Irish Fencing 
Master, who had been laden with great promises by the fugitives in the 
Low Countries, and some time since sent privily over, with money to 
bear his charges, on purpose to kill the Queen. Who as good as con- 
fessing lis crime, and the same being also proved against him by sufficient 
evidence, he was taken and executed, when he was otherways ready to 
die of a languishing sickness.” 


Florence met this accusation with the candour of a man who 
felt that he had no motive for concealment, and no objection that 
the entire truth of his connexion with this Cullen should be kuown 
to the whole world; for he readily acknowledges the curious fact 
that he had been at some pains to secure his services, that he had 
taken him with him to Ireland, kept him about his person at the 
time of his marriage, during his imprisonment at Cork, and took him 
with him to Dublin; that whilst he was under the custody of Chi- 
chester he was allowed to retain him, and that it was only when 
the Tower gates closed between them that they separated. His 
having had this Patrick Cullen at one time in his service was no 
greater proof of his conspiracy to murder the Qucen, than his ac- 
quaintance with Stanley and Jacques had been of his complicity in 
the surrender of Deventer, on the Issell, to the Spaniards. If 
Queen Elizabeth could have believed these charges, her subsequent 
conduct towards Florence would have added to the many claims 
which this Royal Lady has upon the admiration of posterity, that 
of a Christian forgiveness of her worst enemies. Had the accu- 
sation been made against her principal Secretary, Cecyll, or her 
Deputy, Mountjoy, or her President, Carewe, Her Majesty might 
have believed it! for each of these noblemen has left it to poste- 
rity in his own handwriting that he had hired men to do murder'— 
the third had himself, with his own hand, done it! Such a 
man as Jacques de Franceschi might use the weapons of these 
great statesmen, but the poor Irish fencing master, Cullen, did 
not! Nor—be it said without disrespect to Camden—* did he as 
good as confess his crime,” but he denied it on his oath; nor was 
he ‘convicted of it by sufficient evidence,” though he was suffi- 
ciently hanged for it, but he ‘scrupled in his conscience at doing 
such adced.” Her Majesty could not, even had she been disposed, 
believe this accusation of Barry; for the Lords of the Privy Council 
had already in their possession a more satisfactory refutation of this 
atrocious slander than it was in the power of Florence to produce. 
It will be within the recollection of the reader that the principal 


1 The reader is referred to the article — tury,” published in the “ Journal” of the 
on ‘State Craft inthe Sixtcenth Cen- Society, vol. i. new series, p. 398. 
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charge against him in his previous examination ‘had been his inti- 
macy with Sir William Stanley and Jacques de Franceschi. Since 
those days the evil fame of both these men had increased a hundred- 
fold; the sole object of the life of Stanley had become the invasion 
of Ireland, and the sole pursuit of ar ba the discovery of some 
able desperado to murder the Queen. Patrick Cullen, as we have 
mentioned, was apprehended on suspicion of having undertaken to 
do it. He confessed that Jacques had proposed it to him, but he de- 
clared ‘** that he had had scruples as to the lawfulness of the deed, and 
that whilst in communication with Jacques he had received a warn- 
ing from one of his countrymen to be careful, for that Jacques was a 
cunning fellow, and that as he (Cullen) was known to M’. Florence 
Mac Carthy, he would surely forfeit his esteem if he joined in any 
such practice.” ‘This was the deposition of a dying man, made be- 
fore the Privy Council, and of which Florence could not by any 
possibility have cognizance. 

No sooner had Florence made his reply to Barry’s charges than 
he hurried away to England, to plead his cause in person with Lord 
Burghley and Sir Robert Cecyll, ** whom he had always found his 
very good Lords, and best friends.” His earliest welcome in London 
was from his creditors, who doubtless had watched every phase of 
that long enduring contest with interest scarcely less vivid than his 
own. With the same coin with which he had managed to silence 
them before he now endeavoured to hush them again. His first 
suit to his friends was for a cenewal of the old warrant of immunity 
from arrest for debt. ‘This was a species of paper money in great 
repute, and abundant circulation, amongst gentlemen, who, like 
himself, were “in attendance upon the Court with suits.” The 
Queen's gift of the fine, far from improving his circumstances, or 
enabling him to pay off his former debts, had greatly added to his 
embarrassments; for ‘in pursuit of it he had already expended 
£200 in law and otherwise.” Before long we shall find this sum 
rapidly growing into three, and finally into five hundred pounds— 
the full and precise amount of the fine itself—and had not his suc- 
cession to the inheritance of his father-in-law, and his political 
troubles intervened, it certainly would have amounted to as many 
thousands before my Lord Barry ceased to petition for its remittal, 
or Florence for its payment. It was the Dacor own change of 
purpose that stood between the creditors of Florence and their 
money—it was but reasonable that her warrant should interpuse 
also between him and their impatience :— 


“©1594. Sept. 29. Fiorence Mac Carray fo Sirk Rost. Cecity Kr. 


‘“‘It may please yo" Hono’ to understand ; where, at my last beinge 
here, by reason of the longe continuance of my restraint and troble for 
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the space of five yeres, havinge both wife and children here at my charges, 
I was constrayned not onely to morgadge and lease what livinge I had, 
but also to runn very farr indebted here, whereuppon it hath pleased my 
very good Lo. the Lord Trerrer and the rest of the councill to grant me 
@ warrant that I might not be arrested or trobled untill I had receved 
som benefitt of the suite wch Her Matie bestowed uppon me for the 
satisfieinge of my creditors, wch beinge since hindered by myne adver- 
saryeis last beinge here, wherby I could nev‘ since receiv any benefitt by 
the same, wherefore I humblie besech yo" Hono’ to be a mean that the 
sayd warrant (which I have sent here enclosed to yo" Hono’ to peruse) 
may ;be now renewed againe, for the wch I shall think myselte most 
bound to pray for yo" Hono"; and even so wth the remebrance of my 
most bonden duetie I humblie take leue this 29th Sept. 1594. 


‘s ffron, M°Carruy.” 


With his mind at ease, at least upon the subject of his personal 
freedom, Florence was ready to resume his legal combat. The 
time occupied in the business of procuring the warrant, and re- 
storing the temper of his creditors, afforded no interval of rest to 
the mind of the Secretary from this wearisome contest ; for the 
Irish despatches bore their usual burthen of accusations against 
Florence, and Barry’s customary wailing over his poverty and his 
fine. Sir Robert Cecyll may have been pleasantly surprised for 
once at learning that his correspondent had generously accompanied 
his letter with ‘a present of three Hawck and a coupell of hob- 
bies;” but he could not fail to perccive that, in commenting upon 
the issue of his recent charges avainst Florence, Barry was scarcely 
mending his previous indiscretion, by which he had so greatly 
offended his judges ; his present accusation glanced aside from his 
adversary, and struck straight at the honour and loyalty of the 
Lord Deputy, and the Vice-President ; for he charged them, in as 
temperate phrase as he had at his command, with refusing to enter- 
tain his evidence, and with partiality to a man accused of treason :— 


©1594. Oct. 1. Barry to CecyLy. Written from Ireland. 


“R' Hon. Sir my dutie wth moost hartie thancks remembered for 
your manyfold curtesies and great frendly favors by me ther lately re- 
ceved, wherof sithence I have enjoied the benefitt. Florence M‘Cartie 
hath lately repaired thither, wholy bent yf by false suggestions and prac- 
tices he may worck my hurt, whath proceedings have bene used against 
him touching the articels I prefered againest him, and the directions made 
in that behalf to the late deputie, I am not acquainted wthal ; butt that 
I doo know there was no stricte course observed be tacking examinations 
upon presumptions and surcumstance againest him, and yf I have felt 
any favor extraordinary don to the said Florence, I do in regard of 
dutifull reverence for so highe aucthorities omitt to charg any; but I 
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dare affirme and assure your Hon"™ that yf Florence be dealt wth on 
sort as his dissembling and cunning requires, he shall be found, upon 
tharticles that I have ministered against him, a practiser and conspirator 
wth the rebells and enemies, of Spain, and also a puocker and sturrer of 
rebellion here in Ireland by Donell M‘Cartie base son to thErle of Clan- 
care whose rebellious accions have trubled this quiet state chiefly of the 
English inhabitances in Kerrye, and have brought many subjects to ther 
end with loss of ther blood of the said Florencis Conspiracie wth the said 
Donell ; and sturing this rebellion manifest is extant by examinaCions 
takn by Justice Smythes late chife Justice of this pvence of Mounster, 
wch examinaéons ether returned to the late L. Deputie, or elsh remaineth 
wth the said Justice Smythe’s widow, himself being dead; and for as 
moch as the said Florencis bad practises in this traitorous actions do 
touch ore Soveraigne in the highest d’gree I humbly and hartly beseche 
yo" hon®*" so to mannage the course of pceeding wth him as Her Ma” 
service being circumspectly pvided for, my true informacons may take 
soch place as my zealous affection hath deservid and expected, and that 
for my duetifull good meaninge I be not hardly spocken nor thought of; 
I also besech yo" Honnor to p’vent such suts as the said Florence may 
p’ferr againest me, for my fyne, the which Her Ma“ granted unto him, 
and after by yo" honourable meanes was revokd by Hir Highnes, for I 
am not able through many losses susteyned by me to paye the same at 
this time ; and as Hir Highnes hath forboren the paiment therof hitherto 
that yo" Honor so work Hir Highness pleasor, to contynue for tollerating 
the same till ether my habilitye may afourd the paiment, or Hir Matie be 
further inclined to remett the same by my good service here. I could 
not by so well furnyshed for my abscence in England that I myght 
visite yo’ Honor wth soch tokens as my good will could wishe or y’ 
honourable favor deserve, onely at this tyme I pray your Honor to accept 
of these thrie Hawck and a coupell of hobbies, wch as a poore remember- 
ance of bounden dutie I do send yo" Honor by this berer my servant. I 
could have sent yo’ Hoijior som more hawck, but that Florence, before I 
came into Erland tock an eary of my hawck, and comytted many other 
spoils upon my tenants. So altogether leaving to your honourable favor 
and frendshipp I humbly take my leave. 
‘‘ Barrye Courte this Ist of October 1594 


es “+ Davip BUTTEVANTE.” 


Few things more curious are on record than the confidential cor- 
respondence between Sir R. Cecyll and Sir G. Carew; plain dealing 
phrases that meant but one thing were of so much more importance 
to these men than any safer diplomatic ambiguity of words, that 
we are left in no obscurity as to the opinion of these writers respect- 
ing the men who, like Barry now, and the Earl of Thomond a little 
later, poured out their confidence to the Minister or the Privy 
Council. What Sir R. Cecyll thought of Buttevant’s effusions, and 
of Buttevant himself, we shall eventually see in his own words. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS DINELEY, 
ESQUIRE, GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO 
IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


COMMUNICATED BY EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, ESQ., M.A., M. P., 
WITH NOTES BY REV. JAMES GRAVES, A. B., M. R. 1. A. ; GEORGE 
Vv. DU NOYER, M. R.I. Avy F.G.8.D.; JOHN DAVIS WHITE, JOHN 
WINDELE, HERBERT F. HORE, AND WILLIAM R. LE FANU, ESQRS. 


(Continued from Vol. V., New Series, p. 48.) 


Buarney! Castle—its remains are seen in Muskerey; it be- 
longed to the Rebell Cormock [Mac Dermond.—J. W.], was con- 
quered by the president of Mounster, Carew, and put into the 
Gouvernm'. of Captain Taff, 19 August, 1602. 

Kirtkrey? Castle and Abbey, whose ruines are yett seen six 
miles distant from Cork city; in the time of Rebellion, 1602, was 
taken by Captain Francis Slingesby for Queen Elizab**; it is scitu- 
ate upon the south of the river Lee. 

Mocruvump,’ scituate upon the north side of the river Lee [on 
the Sullane], is a castle scated in the heart of Muskerey, among 


! Blarney is a well-known village, cas- 
tle, and demesne, five miles west of Cork, 
near the junction of severalrivulets. It 
was until the revolution of 1688 the 
principal residence of that branch of the 
royal house of Mac Carthy ennobled un- 
der English rule by the titles of Lords 
of Muskerry and Earls of Clancarthy. 
The ‘‘Rebell” Cormac of the text but 
little merited that title, as he had in the 
estimation of his countrymen but too 
faithfully adhered to the English dur- 
ing his entire life; so much so, that he 
is described by Sir Henry Sydney as ‘‘the 
rarest man that was ever born among the 
Irishry.” The castle and its scenery are 
too well known by pictorial representa- 
tion, as well as by “word painting,” 
to need any description here. The cas- 
tle has been uninbabited for nearly forty 
ycars, and is now unroofed. Its wonder- 
working ‘‘stone” enjoys a universal re- 
putation, and has been kissed and sung 
‘a thousand times repeated.”—J. W. 

# Kilcrea Castle and Abbey are situ- 
ate, not on the Lee, but upon the Bride, 
a tributary to that river, and are dis- 
tant from Cork eleven miles. The ab- 
bey, or more properly friary, a house of 
the Franciscan Order, built by Cormac 


Laider Mac Carthy, Lord of Muskerry, 
in the fifteenth century, is a highly pic- 
turesque structure, although its archi- 
tectural details are plain and unorna- 
mental. It consists of the usual conven- 
tual buildings, a church divided into 
chancel, south transept, and nave, with 
a side aisle separated from that com- 
partment by a range of three pointed 
arches resting on short, round columns. 
At the intersection of nave and choir 
stands a light steeple, supported on four 
semicircular plain arches. 

The Castle of Kilcrea stands at a 
Mort distance to the west of the friary, 
higher up the valley; it is a massive 
quadrangular tower, arched within, hav- 
ing a bawn or fortified area in front, 
and is surrounded by a moat. This 
building was also erected by the founder 
of the abbey, and forms one of a chain 
of fortalices lying along the valley of 
the Bride from Macroom to Ballin- 
collig. 

An ancient recessed bridge of several 
narrow arches spans the river between 
the castle and the abbey.—J. W. 

1 Hibernice, Magh Chruim, the Plain 
of Croom, nowa moderately sized town, 
situate upon the River Sullane (not the 
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Boggs and Woods, belonging to the Rebell Cormock Mac Der- 
mond, was beseiged Aug., 1602. It is 18 miles [24 m. English._— 
J. W.], from Cork. St Charles Wilmot took it September fol- 
lowing on y* 29 day, by an accident, putting most of the ward to 
the sword, for he was comanded to raise y° seige. The accident 
was this: the Castle guard having killed a Hog for their use, water 
being scarce, were forced to singe it, which fire by carelessness got 
into the thatch of a little Hutt next y* wall, and within y° Bawne 
of y* Castle, the flames whereof mounting high, through a window 
of the Castle sett fire on some combustible matter there, and made 
the rebells quitt it & fly to the Bawne of the castle onely for safety 
and defence, with small expectaéons, for that it was ready to be 
assaulted by the companies of y® two brothers Harveys, and Ca 
tain Tho. Boys, so that the beseiged sallying forth, 50 were killed, 
few escap’d to y®° woods & y° castle was taken for y° Queen. 

Cork! city; its scituation is such a place that not onely 
Shando but every hill and ditch comands it. 
_ [There is a blank of some pages here in the original, evidently 
intended for a description of Cork, but never filled up. | 

[Pages 285, 286, 287 of original are omitted, being copies of 
Proclamations relating to the Great Rebellion. ] 

A view of Kinsale from ‘* Pacata Hibernia” comes spree 
INSALE? hath been a fatal place to the Spaniards before y° 

reign of Q. Eliz. as well as then, reported by Walsingam, who lived 
in those days, & taken notice of by Hollingshed, that anno 1380 and 
4° Hen. 24 [recte 7™], while the Earl of Bucks was passing through 


Lee), some twenty-four miles west of 
Cork. The castle occupies a site on the 
right bank of the river, commanding the 
ancient passage, now bridged over. It 
was probably built by the O’Flynns, the 
original proprietors of the surrounding 
territory, but subsequently held by their 
paramount lords, the Mac Carthys of 
Muskerry. Tho structure is still inha- 
bited, and has been much enlarged in 
modern times in a style and taste but 
little commendable. Its exterior pre- 
sents to the eye a combination of ivy 
and weather-slating.—J. W. 

1 The ancient. walled city of Cork was 
built! upon a number of low islands 
formed by theRiiver Lee. The intersect- 
ing channels have been long arched over, 
and the walls taken down. Modern 
Cork has much outgrown its original 
limits, and spread away over and beyond 
its encircling hills. As a military for- 
tress it never had any pretensions. It 
derives its importance from its fine com- 
mercial position at the head of the safest, 


the most capacious, and magnificent 
harbour in the world. It is girdled 
around by scenery of surpassing loveli- 
ness, justifying its proud and favourite 
title of ‘‘ the Beautiful City.” Cork may 
also boast of its literary and artistic 
distinction, as the birthplace of Ma- 
gino, Mahony (Father Prout), Sheridan 
Knowles, Haynes Bailey, Callanan, 
James Roche, and Lindsay; Barry, 
Forde, and Maclise, painters; Hogan, 
the sculptor; Forde, the musician, &c. 
Its description and fame would fill a 
volume. These are overmuch for a 
brief note.—J. W. 

2 Kinsale lics close to the sea, at the 
embouchure of the Bandon River. It 
pone a safe and easily accessible 

aven, and yet it has not advanced with 
its time. Its streets are narrow and 
sinuous, and crowded with population ; 
but it wants trade and manufactures. 
Several vestiges of its former state and 
consideration remain, civil and ecclesi- 
astical; chief of the latter is its old 
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the realm of France the French & Spanish Gallies did much mischief 
on the coast of Englad, but about y° latter end of June, by a fleet 
of English of y* West, part of y™ were forc’d to retire & take har- 
bour in an haven in Irelad call’d Kinsale, where being assail’d by 
the English and Irish they were vanquisht, so that to the number 
of 400 were slayn, & their chief Captains taken, &c., foure of their 
Barges w'" a Ballenger & 21 English vessels recovered. 

After y* failure again of this ‘Town, viz., 1602, the ensigns of 
magistracy were redilivered to it by Carew, president of Moister, 
viz., unto the Burgesses their Charter, &c., amongst which there 
was a fair large standard of Damask carying the Arms of England 
which [ ] was first deliver’d to them in Henry y* 8'"* time by S' 
George Carew, Cousin German to y° president of Mounster of s* 
name, who not long before y° seize of Bolloene was Admiral of 
some of that Kings ships. In S'. George Carews hands it was left 
when y*® Span" arrived there, and the rarity is this, that by the 
same S'. G. Carew by the comand of Queé Eliz. it was delivered 
unto those of Kinsale again. 

KinsatE hath a famous modern Fort worthy the sight of the 
curious Traveller, & the most remarkeable of this Kingdome, it is 
comanded at this time by St. Nicholas Armorer. 

The Spanyards landed here in the Reigne of Queen Elizab*. 
23 Sept™ 1600 in y® haven having 25 colours flying, marched to- 
wards the Town, when y* Townsmen sett open the Gates, and the 
Souveraigne which is in y* nature of a Mayor, with his white rod 
billeted tor the souldiers more readily than if they had been her 
Matie* souldiers. 

The scituation of the Town is on the side of a river [the river 
Bandon, J. W.] environ’d with hills, & at that time without any 
manner of defence. 

On the north side before the Town is an Hill called the Spittle, 
about a quarter of'a mile, a little more than within shott. 

In a sally made by the Spanyards & [sic} Spanish Captain was 
slayne, & Mr. Hopton in office under the Lord Deputy Mountjoy 
died of a wound 10 Nov’. 1601. 

Rincorran castle flourished anno 1601, upon Kinsale River 
less than halfa mile from Kinsale Town, the Spanyards under 
Don Juan de Aquila possess’d themselves of it; 30 Octob™ 1601 
it was beseig’d for the Queen, the 31, battered by the President of 
Mounster Carew. Don Juan perceiving a distress, thought to re- 
lieve it by boats, but was beat off by St Richard Piercy, Colonel. 


parish church of St. Multose, a building of its ancient condition, in pointed 
“giving indications of original ante-Nor- arcades, &c.; but the fell spirit of church- 
man construction, but in the main be- wardenism came upon it, and it now 
longing to the pointed period. A few presents a melancholy spectacle of mo- 
years since it preserved internally much = dern renoration.—J. W. 
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That the Lord President of Mounster was an experienced Ca- 
nonier as well as master of the Ordnance observe this—like a master 
Gunner making some shott, that the artillery might play as well 
by night as day, himself did take and score out his groundmarks, 
and with his quadrant so took the true levell, that darkness was no 
hindrance, in performing whereof he fairly escaped two musquett 
shott, as he was buzy, the one lighting upon y® muzzle of y® cannon 
and the other upon the carriage close to the Trunnions. 

Kinsaxe in the hands of Don John d’ Aquila, 2 Dec’. 1601, 
there was this bold attempt of one of our English serjeants wherein 
he was slayne; whilst our men were breaking ground, a serjeant of 
Captain Blanyes Company drew out 7 or 8 musqueteers, and sud- 
denly fell into a trench that was y® Spanyards, whose number were 
ten, of which y* serjeant killed two with his own hand, and the rest, 
every one [killed] one; not being contented with this, [he] was 
killed in another daring attempt very honourably.! 

Patties Town—So called? being the shire Town of the Kings 
County is 21 miles from Carlow, & 14 from Athye. Is all founded 
upon a meer Bogg, that the very passing of Horses or Truckles, 
small Carts so called, make the whole Town to tremble, and in lower 
floors boarded, through an auger hole, or where a knott of y° wood is 
out, one may thrust a stick of three yards up to the head. 

This Town was built here for to defend a considerable passe.* 

From CaTERLAvVGH to Limerick, another way. 

From Caterlaugh to ApBey Leasg is twelve miles. It is in 
the Queens County. A ‘Town and Estate of 800*. p anni be- 
stowed by his Mat? upon St Edward Massey K*". he died the 23 
May 1674, and is enterred in the Parochial Church here, after hav- 
ing been in his life time Governor of Gloucester, & a Major G’ratt 
at Worcester Fight. 

A very good Yane hereto belonging, & where we dined, is at the 
signe of the Cock, Anthony Hunters, a Yorkshire man, whose wife 
is very remarkeable for her Dairy, her Butter and Cheese being 
the best I mett with in any Inn of Ireland. 

From Abbey Lease to Aghabo,‘ an old Abbey with In- 
scripcons =4 miles. 

rom thence to Burroughs in Ossory Earldome’ 3 miles, in the 


1 The above is from the “ Pacata Hi- 
bernia.”’ 

® After Philip of Spain. 

3 This passage through O’Conor’s 
Country was, doubtless, the principal 
one by which depredators from the West 
made their inroads into the Pale, and 
through which they returned with their 
booty.—H. F. H. 

. The Dominican abbey here was 
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founded by the Mac Gillaphadrig about 

1250. There are remains of the church 

as rebuilt in the fifteenth century, but 

no monumental inscriptions extant.— 
G 


5 Now known as Borris-in-Ossory. 
The district of Ossory embraced the 
entire of the diocese so named, includ- 
ing the county of Kilkenny. It gavea 
title to the Earls of Ormonde.—J. G. 
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way to which on the right hand is seen a fair house called Rush- 
Hall,’ belonging to the Lord Montrath. 

From Burroughs to Roscrea 5 miles, where wee lodged at the 
sione of the Red Lion. Here neer the Town is seen the Remaines 
of an old Abby, and the Ruines in the Town of a large Castle? 
belonging to his Grace the Duke of Ormond. 

From Roscrea to THe Sitver Mines twelve miles. These are 
at the Foot of high Mountaines, as touch’t off on the other leafe. 


H. The Work of the Mine. 
yi Wheele. 


S. The Water that turnes 


T. The melting houses. 
K. A new work beginning 1681. O. The new Inn at the mines. 

The old Inn y® signe of ye Holy Lamb. A. The Road to Limerick. 
D. The Mountaines. 


Note by the way, that within fifteen miles of this place 28 
miles distant from Limerick, and twenty miles distant from Philips 
Towne, is seen the Navel of Ireland a stone of about a foot diame- 
ter in sight yet part of a Rock, which is naturally hollow, so that 
the longest souldiers Pike may be thrust into y’° Rock, this is seen 
a quarter of a mile from Burr or Parsons Town in y° Lane, y* road 
to Dublin, where Serjeant Isaac an Inkeeper at y° White Hart con- 
ducts you to the sight of it. 

Lord of this Town is St Lawrence Parsons? where there is such 

lenty of Ewe-Timber, that of his House the Windows, Staircases, 
Win ow Cases, Tables, Chaires, Benches, Stooles and Stooles 
[sic] are formed therewith. Here is sayd to be the fairest stair- 
case in Ireland. 


Rosse. 


1 The ruins of this large seventeenth 
century mansion are extant.—J. G. 

2 Roscrea was one of the earliest built 
castles of the Butlers. A large square 
thirteenth century keep, and the walls 
and towers of the outward defences re- 
main. It is nowa barrack.—J. G. 

* Ancestor of the present Earl of 


The staircase alluded to by 
Dineley suffered by the fire which de- 
stroyed Birr Castle, June 25, 1832. 
The balusters and handrail were saved, 
and, with some pieces of the ancient yew 
furniture, may be seen in the present 
— My informant is T. L. Cooke, 
Esq.—J. G. 
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Parsons ‘Town or Burr in the King’s County is 20 miles from 
Philips Town, 16 from Ros Creagh [ Roscrea], and one way from 
Limerick to Dublin. 

The silver mine! was found out by an Englishman a little be- 
fore the late Rebellion, who observing a sheep killed in the sham- 
bles to be extream yellow, enquired where it grazed, who told 
him upon the afore described mountaines, whereupon he concluded 
in that Place to be, and discovered the Silver mine. The soyle is 
short and crumbling, not a clay though of a clayish colour in some 
almost of a bright yellow, in others darker. It abounds with yel- 
low Oker and Amber, which burnt in a crucible turnes to a red, 
this the Proprietor sells as such ; Whilst it produced silver it was 
held by Pattent. It is now possessed by Henry Pretty Esq' who 
onely rayseth Lead. Concerning the Veines, the flakey and shine- 
ing is best for silver, the glittering and sparkey next, but the 
white crusted with Oker is the best for Lead, this last the Work- 
ers in the Mine call Catts Teeth, and with a blow pipe cole and 
candle will melt into plain lead, it is very weighty and resembles 
white enamell or glass. The melting houses and Mill marked 
with T hath a large Water Wheele by whose motion a Great 
Forge bellows is lifted up and blown. 

There was a want of Water which caused the worke to stand 
still, because of the Dryness of the season. The best time for 
digging the minerall, though not for working it up into metall [ 


From thence to Limerick is [ —_] Miles. The Dismall black- 
ness of the Melting-house Utensills and Workmen of the place, 
puts me in mind of a paragraph or two of Spencer's in his Faerie 
Queen Canto VII. page 89, who ingeniously describes a Work- 
house for Melting of Oare, in his ancient ‘Termes and Spelling. 
Parag. 35 & 36 where Mammon led the Elfin Knight. 

[Here follows the quotation from Spencer. ] 


! The Silver mines district is about the bedding of the sandstone. To the 


five miles in extent from east to west— 
the most productive portion occurring 
to the west, over an area of about one 
mile and a quarter square, formed by 
an irregular isolated cake of rock rest- 
ing on the lower Silurian slates, and 
measuring about two and a quarter 
miles from east to west by one mile and 
a quarter from north to south—the beds 
dipping to the northwards at angles 
from 5° to 20°. These lie on the north- 
west slope of the Silver Mine Moun- 
tains, the summits of which vary from 
1274 feet to 1607 feet above the sea. 
The general strike of the lodes is 
north, 3° to 50° west, or directly across 


east of the principal workings, and 
close to the village of Silvermines, a 
sulphur lode occurs along a fault strik- 
ing in an east and west direction, which, 
by a downthrow to the north, brings 
the lower Carboniferous Limestone 
abutting against the lower Silurian 
slates to the south of it—here the lime- 
stone is metamorphosed to a pale brown 
dolomite, called Sandy Limestone by the 
miners. It is very unusual to find sucha 
varicty of mineral wealth comprised in 
one small district as we have at Silver- 
mines. The ores comprise—gold (on 
the southern side of Glen Colloo, on the 
north-west slope of Keeper Mountain)— 


2 


4 


From Limerick to CatHERLAUGH or Carlow journied another 


way. 


From Limerick (scituate upon the side of the River Shannon) to 
Abby Ony is 5 miles. ‘This belonged heretofore to the Walshes, 
S' Edmond Walsh as appears by Inscrip@én in the ruines of a small 


neat chappel before it. 


This Estate of Abby-Ony forfeited by the 


Walshes in y* Rebellion of 1641, is now in the hands of Joseph 
Stepney of the Middle Temple London Esq’. 

Thence to Bilboa (in the County Palatine of Tiperary), belong - 
ing to Gamaliel Walters, Esq'., one of his Matie* Justices of y°® 


Peace, is 4 miles. 


~ 


Thence to Goulden bridg' is 9 miles, this is a fair stone Bridge 


consisting of [ 


silver, lead, zinc, copper, sulphate of 
iron, sulphate of baryta, with gossan and 
flookan. The lodes inthe Old Red Sand- 
stone consist of argentiferous galenaina 
gangue of sulphate of baryta; but those 
veins which occur at the junction of 
the Old Red Sandstone and lower Si- 
lurian rocks, or of the Carboniferous 
Limestone with the latter rocks, are 
composed of argentiferous lead ore, 
copper ore, iron pyrites (sulphur ore), 
and blende, indiscriminately mixed to- 
gether, and all enclosed in a gangue of 
sulphate of baryta, or sometimes in a 
fine siliceous breccia of sandstone frag- 
ments with quartz veins. 

The following are the names of the 
principal workings:—Shallee Western 
stopes (aterm generally applied to open 
cut or deep surface workings), Lackagh 
stopes, Shallee East stopes, with some 
small intermediate workings—Gortena- 
dine mine, Kinckeen mine, Ballynoe 
mine, Knockeenroe mine, with the Cala- 
mine and Sulphur mines near Silver- 
mines village. 

At Shallee mine the stopes are 14 
in number, opened on as many galena 
lodes, which are 8 inches wide; these 
open cuts extend in some instances for 
the distance of 100 yards, with an ave- 
rage depth of 11 to 12 yards, and from 
3 to 6 feet in width. 

The lead contains from 50 to 55 oz. 
of silver to the ton; and the gangue of 
sulphate of baryta, in which the lead is 
found, contains 66 per cent. of lead to 
theton. The whole of the Shallee work- 
ings contain at least 40 small veins of ar- 
gentiferous galena; and some of these 
veins, which are only a few inches in 
width, are utilized. 

At Shallee East the “stopes”’ are 17 
in number. The deepest shaft in East 


| Arches crossing the River Shore. 


Shallee is 40 fathoms, in the Old Red 
Sandstone; the ore here contains 72 per 
cent. of lead, which yields from 45 to 
50 oz. of silver to the ton; the value of 
this ore is £19 10s. 10d. per ton. 

The largest and most important lode 
of the whule district is that at Gartena- 
dine mine—it is vertical, with a width 
ot 40 feet in some places; but its ave- 
rage is about half that bulk. This lode 
has been traced for the distance of over 
half a mile, and it is probable that it 
extends for a further distance of one 
mile and a half towards the village of 
Silvermines. 

At the “stream shaft” the dolomite, — 
or magnesianized Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, contains a thick bed of calamine 
and “gossan” (clectric calamine, or 
silicate of zinc).—See Professor Apjohn’s 
paper on this mineral in the ‘‘ Journal 
of the Geological Society of Dublin,” 
vol. viii., part ii, p. 157; also, ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of Ire- 
land,” explanation to sheet 134, one-inch 
Ordnance Map of Limerick, by A. B. 
Wynne, Esq., F. R. G. S. I. 

There are many “old men’s works” 
observable on the whole of the Silver- 
mines district, and these may be of re- 
mote antiquity, zinc having been known 
to the Romans in the first century of 
our era, as is proved by the discovery of 
this metal coating the basin of a foun- 
tain at Pompeii ; and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that, if the Romans 
went to Cornwall for tin, they trafficked 
along the south-west coast of Ireland 
for zinc.—G. V. D. 

' This ancient viaduct, still called 
“Golden Bridge,” remains; I am in- 
by J. Davis White, Esq., that it has ten 
arches. There is a view of it in Hall's 
Ireland,” vol. ii., p. 90.—J. G. 
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Thence to CasuEL. A citty ‘and Archiepiscopall See is 2 miles. 


The citty is neat. 


Its Cathedral is scituate upon a very high Mount, comanding 


it and the countrey about.! 
of Inchiquean. 


It was taken by a storine by the Earle 
In it, yee: the ruines of sundry other monu- 


ments, is read this Inseripé n upon the Tomb of the Archbipp 


Milerus Magrath :— 


‘** Hic ubi sum positus, non sum, sed sum ubi non sum 
Non sum in ambobus, sum sed utroque loco.? 


Hic ubi sum positus (viz.) quod ad corpus, non sum (viz.) quoad animam, 


Sed sum (viz.) quoad animam, ubi non sum quoad corpus. 


Non sum in 


Ambobus (viz.) quoad totum hominem: Sum sed utroque loco (viz.) quoad 


partes.” 


[The drawing here engraved follows in this place; it most pro- 
bably re eee the monument of Archbishop Malcolm Hamilton, 


who die 
Brass.*] 


asad Par 


ree 


Pum 
7 


April 25, 1629, and seems to have been the matrix ofa 


tf hT1 
:: 


i 


Hence to Kilinall is 6 miles, in the way to which is seen part 


of a Bog 
to Lism 


called Monealy of 60 miles in length. From Killinall 
in is 3 miles; from thence to Burnt-Church*‘ is 6 miles. 


Dheite to Bennet’s Bridg® is 8 [4] miles; this Bridge con- 


! The ecclesiastical remains here are 
well known; see “ History of the City of 
Cashel,” by J. Davis White, Esq.—J. G. 

2 This distich is not correctly given, 
and is but a small part of the inscrip- 
tion. See ‘History of the City of 
Cashel,” p. 22.—J. G. 

3 This monument is not now at Cashel. 
A tomb, arms and inscription defaced, 
with only the motto, PASCE OVES MEAS, 


remaining, is now commonly believed to 
be Archbishop Hamilton’s.—J. D. W. 

4 In the county of Kilkenny. 

6 There was a bridge here in 1393. 
On the 25th of April in that year John 
Midleton, guardian of the chapel of St. 
Mary upon the bridge of St. Bennet 
received license to fortify the bridge. 
This ancient viaduct was deatevved be 
the great flood of 1763.—J. G. 
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sisting of [ ] crosseth the river Nore, thence to Goron [Gow- 


ran] 1s 3 miles. 
hence to Loughlin-bridg is 5 miles. ‘This is a fair bridge of 
stone of [ | Arches,’ with the Ruines of an Ancient Castle and 


Abbey belonging to his Grace the Duke of Ormond. Under this 
bridg runneth the River Barrow which we crossed. 

Here is a fair Inn of brick? with very good accomodaéén kept 
by one Mr. Carpenter after the English way. 

Thence to Catherlaw or Carlow is 5 miles, through this town 
runs the river Burren, which you also cross in this Journey, and 
which pours itself into the Barrow on the other side towards the 
Queen’s County, w*". the Barrow parteth from the County of Car- 
low. From Cashell to Kilmallock is above 20 English miles. 

SLEWPHELIM Is a large mountain in 3. County palatine of Tip- 
perary belonging to his Grace y* D. of Ormond, in summer it is in 
condiéén to travel over, but in winter so wett and boggy that no 
horse or carriage can pass it, this is towards the river Shannon, and 
from thence to direct your course into the county of Limerick the 
passage is through a strait neer to the Abbey of Ownhy. 

Crome’ was a fair scat twelve miles distant from Abbey of 
Ownhy belonging to the Fitz Geralds Earles of Kildare. 

Iames ‘l'own, in the county of Letrim, is considerable for its 
strength and trade, but neither populous nor handsome. It took 
its name from King James, the first founder. Its outside is fairer 
than within, the Walls exceeding the buildings. Its scituation is 
upon the river Shannon, navigable for flatt bottom boats and barges 
from thence to Killalloo city, which is eighty miles, only with a 
small lett at Athlone bridge. 

ATHLONE, 1s a Castled ‘own! divided by the river Shannon, 
onely that communication is made between the two parts by a fair 
bridge with stone Arches erected by Queen Elizabeth of ever blessed 


} This bridge has probably been al- 
tered and widened, but retains much of 
the ancient work of its builder, Maurice 
Jakes, a canon of Kildare. It was 
erected in 1320.—J. G. 

2 The old “Royal Oak,” famous in 
pose times, when horses were changed 

ere as the first stage from Kilkenny 
to Dublin, is probably the very house 
kept by ‘“‘ Mr. Carpenter.”—J. G. 

* Hence their war cry, ‘‘Crom-a-boo.” 

4 The ancient bridge of Athlone was 
extant until a few years since, when it 
was taken down to improve the naviga- 
_ tion of the Shannon, and a new bridge 
erccted on the old site. See a view of 


the old bridge and castle, from a seven- 
teenth century drawing preserved at 
Kilkenny Castle, in Cane’s ‘ Williamite 
and Jacobite Wars,” p. 228. Steamers 
now ply on the river. There was an 
older bridge here, built by John DeGray, 
Bishop of Norwich, where he erected a 
royal castle at the ford on the Shannon 
called by the Irish Ath-Luain, during 
his chief governorship, A. D. 1210-13. 


’ This prelate considered Athlone, from 


its military position, of so much import- 
ance, he decmed it expedient that the 
Viceroys should reside alternately at 
Dublin and Athlone. Gilbert's ‘‘ Vice- 
roys of Ireland,” p. 76.—J. G. 
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memory ;' the Province of Connaght side of the town, whereon is 
seen the Castle, is fortified with a strong mudd wall & bulwarks. 


The Armes of St. Edmund Whalsh als Grace? Rnight 
and bis forfe Ellpce Walsh als Grace bobo evected this 
Bridge ufter the Deuth of bir husband for Hebotione and 
Churitie prapinge passengers to prape for the rest of their 
Soules im Deaben. 


[ There is a drawing of the arms here—per chevron gules, argent, 
and ermine, three pheons erect, impaling a portcullis between three 
lions rampant; crest, on a helmet a swan sejant proper. ] 


1621. Qlatricms Rearing? me fubricabit. 


A Family of the Welsh®* in England give, as here wrote, 
Azures six mulletts, three, two and one Or. 

oe is a drawing of the Arms here as thus blazoned. | 

n blazoning of Mullets of this forme you need not number the 
poynts, because it is the usuall shape of a mullet in bearing, but if 
they have more poynts than 5 then you must especially observe 
their number. j 

Concerning the Territory of Limerick. 

And first of that on the county of Limerick side of the city, so 
fertile a soyle that no part of England exceeds it for so much, not 
being fore'd ground, it bears corn without manuring or dunging, 
which it is sayd it would prove the worse for, and produce little 
but straw. ‘The Grazing Grounds, though, are a great Cheat, as 
hardly to be overstock’d in summer, yct in winter will starve the 
4th part of the numbers, so that those Grounds are but just fitt for 

* y° Grazier. 

First, y*° Town of Ownhy‘ heretofore inhabited by y* OMul- 

Rjans a fragment of whose Inscription is seen upon a monument in 


! The inscription on the old bridge 2 Sic; a slip of Dineley’s pen. He 


stated that it was built “by the device 
and order of Sir Henry Sydney, K". 
who finished it in less than one year, bi 
the good industrie and diligence of Sir 
Peter Levis [Lewis], Clk., Chantor of 
the Cathedral Chorch of Christ, Dublin, 
and steward tothe said deputy.” Where 
is this inscription now? The castle of 
Athlone was a very ancient one, and is 
famous for the stand made there by 
the Irish against de Ginkle. Its an- 
cient characteristics were entirely obli- 
terated by the military authorities, it 
having been occupied by the Govern- 
ment shortly after the rebellion of '98. 
Part of the keep, greatly shorn of its 
height, still stands.—J. G. 


gives the knight’s name correctly lower 
down. See p. 279, infra.—J. G. 

® Patrick Kearing was a noted monu- 
ment maker; besides those mentioned by 
Dineley, he carved the tomb of Arch- 
bishop Miler Magrath at Cashel, and 
of Walter Bourk at Glankeen oburch, 
Borrisoleagh.—J. D. W. 

4 The y Pernice of the abbey nowre- 
maining is the small roofless chapel, con- 
taining the monument of Sir Edmund 
Walsh: some ten or twelve years ago, 
when I last saw it, the monument was in 
fair preservation, and most of the in- 
scription still legible. In a mound of 
rubbish, my brother thinks that portions 
of some of the other monuments might 
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y° ruines of the Abby following, the inhabitants of this p'. of Muns- 
ter, called the OMul-Rians Country, were in y* Reigne of Q. Eliz. 
an°. 1600, esteemed most notorious traitors, wherefore this Town 
& several castles & being* [stc; q’. buildings] about it were almost 
layd even with the ground, & the Traytors putt to y® sword. 

Neer this is the country of the White Knight (taken notice 
of in an Inscripéd. in y* Abby of Owny), who then being also a 
traytor and related to y* Archtraytors ‘l'yrone & Desmond, who 


sought by St George Thorneton to be received into the akan e ore 


of the Queene, & was not denyed, by which means the 


aggot be- 


to unloose which combin’d y® Rebellion in Munster. 
Four or 5 miles from Limerick worthy the sight of y* curious 


are the 


Ruines oF Abpsy Onvy. 
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Assy Ony ats Owuny anciently an Abbey of the Order of 


be found, as he remembers, on a small 
portion of it being dug, the two little 
pillars represented in the drawing of 
the Barry mausoleum were found, quite 
in good preservation. He was a few 

ears ago looking for a portion of the 
fies monument, and a richly carved 
stone, both of which he had seen used 
as head stones; but the churchyard 
had become so overgrown with grass or 
weeds, that he could not find them, but 
he and I both perfectly remember them 
there. The present bridge of Abington 


is not the one shown on the drawing of 
the abbey; the ancient bridge probably 
stood higher up, but below the weir; the 
inscribed stone was removed from that 
bridge, on the top of the parapet of 
which it seems to have been raised to its 
present position, built into the parapet 
of the present bridge, which I think has 
but five arches. The present village of 
Abington is a quarter ofa mile from 
the church, and consists of only four or 
five houses. Abington church is about 
nine statute miles N.E. of Limerick ; 
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Saint Bernard! (in going to it is crossed a stone bridge of six arches 
over y° river). Att the West end whereof is a small Chappel un- 
roof’d belonging to the Walshes, as appears by a fair Monument 
of black Marble and Inscripééns there. Over the Door at the 
entrance into it is read as follows under his Armes, dated 1619:— 

[The arms, here drawn, are the same as those given with the 
inscription on the bridge, given at p. 277, supra.] 


The Armes of St Edmond Walshe Rnight, 
And bys Fadpe Ellpce Grace. 


In the next leafe I have touch’d off the monument and wrote the 
Inscription on the monument as it is there found.e 
[The drawing in Dineley’s MS. shows the monument to be of 
the mural form usual in the 17th century. Over it is a shield with 
the Walsh arms somewhat different from those already given, viz., 
a chevron ermine in chief three pheons erect. ] 
The Letters show what Images are thereon engraven :— 
B. St. Peter. R. Sancta Maria Mater. 
D. St. Bernard. S. Maria Magdalena. 
The Inscription at large is after this manner:— 


ee eee 


Se eee 


: | 
CLARISSIMO VIRO D. DNO EDMUNDO WALSH EQUITE AURA- 


ee 
a 


BNId PNISSITIGON OOH KOLNARKANOW OLONNd VLIA ‘MIAXO'AK INIKOG 


Pl DE onIT. CLARISSINI VIRI (APOSTROPHE AD DEFUNCTUM) 3 
DOMINI EDMUNDI WALSH SAT WALSIIEE TIBI VIXISTI MORS TUA NATO - 
EQUITIS AURATI TE RAPUIT TERRIS UT FRUERERE POLO | a 
HEXASTICON NON SAT PAUPERIBUS NEC AMICIS MORS TUA NAMQUE |! 3 
CHRONOLOGICON UTRI8Q; INGENTES DIVITIAS RAPUIT. i 
PATRICIUS KEARIN FABRICAVIT. te 
nS 
IAN SEXCENTI RT MI! LE ANNIS SEPTEMQUE DECEMQUE | ma 
VIRGO EX QUO ENIXA EST IMMACULATA DEUM 9 
ao ALTERAQUE ORTA DIES JULI CUM REDDITUR UNBRI8 a! 
Ze INCLITA WALSHE LAUSQUE DECUSQUF DOMUS | “ 
al EDMUNDUS TORQUATUS EQUES VIR MAXIMUS ARMIS a 
az MAJOR AT HOSPITIO NEC PIETATE MINOR. | > 
leg. |e | 
0p = z } 
cs =) ; 2 
woe 
a ss | 
wii 
ea 5 
> wm | | 


Pallice, now called Pallas or Pallas- 
green, is about six miles S. E. of Abing- 
ton; Hospital, at which town 1s now held 
a great horse fair, lies about the same 
distance S. E. of Pallas. ‘The abbey of 
Owny was taken down by the Stepneys, 

2 


and Abington House built out of the 
materials; this house I remember almost 
all standing, but it has now nearly to- 
tally diappeared.—W. R. Le F. 

1 Owny, now called Abington, was 
founded in 1205, for Cistercian monks, 
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[Next is given a drawing of the Barry monument, being of the 
mural and table forms combined; on it is a shield bearing the arms 
Barry (apparently of six), argent and gules, a crescent for difference 
with the date 1633. The crest is rudely drawn, but resembles a 
castle, possibly the Barry crest—out of a carte argent a wolf’s head 
sable. | 

What is wrote in this last monument is all in Roman Capitalls. 
It is erected on the left hand, in a Chappel going up to y* Altar 
of y° Abbatial Church. 

Inscription on the Barry monument :— 

“ NOBILIS ADMODUM DULAMUS BARRY 
IN HONOREM SUORUM PARENTOM SUI IPSIUS 
UXORIS JOANN BOURCK ET FILIORUM 
SUORUM HOC SEPULCHRUM FIERI CURAVIT. 
ANTIQUA GENITUS BARII DE STIRPE DULAMUS 
QUIQUE APOLLINEA DOCTUS IN ARTE VIGET 
QUIQUE FIDE PLENUS NUSQUAM LANGUENTIBUS ZGRIS . 
DEFUIT ET PATRIAM QUALIBET AUXIT OPE 
HC PIUS EXTINCTIS MONUMENTA PARENTIBUS AFFERT 
QUE SIBI QU-EQUE DEIUSINT [sic] MONUMENTA 8UIS 
TU QUI CERNIS OPUS MORTIS MEMOR ESTO FUTURE 
DIC PK-ECOR [HAC VI|VANT QUI TUMULATUR HUMO.” 


This last Monument and Inscripéén are seen in the little Chap- 
arta the West end of the Abby of Owhny, or Anthonys 

bby. 

Now to returne again into the Ruines of the Abby, observe the 
following Monument with these Inscripéons also in Roman Capitall 
Letters, this is erected on the right side the High Altar, on the 
top whereof read :— 

STEMMA AMIN GIBBON ALS GERALD FILL£ MILITIS ALEI. 


Some read it Stemma Amine Gibbon Fitz Gerald filiz muilitis 
albi. ‘The White Knight, the knight of Kerry so call’d, was a de- 
scendent from Desmond. 


by Theobald Fitz Walter, Chief Butler 
of Ireland. The founder was buried 
here, as was also Theobald, the fifth of 
the family of Butler. Elizabeth, anno 
5'° regni, granted this abbey with its 
appurtenances to Peter Walsh, Esq., 
in capite at an annual rent of £57 2s. 3d. 
Irish ; he was alsoto maintain one horse- 
man. It is evident from this sketch that 
the greater part of Theobald Fitz Wal- 
ter’s early English structure was stand- 
ing in Dineley’s time. Probably this ab- 


bey was not totally ruined till 1647. In 
that year a party of Lord Inchequin’s 
forces, acting for the Parliament, storm- 
ed “the garrison of Owncey, belouging to 
the heires of Sir Edward Walsh,” and 
burned the abbey. “Letter from an 
Officer of Quality of the Parliaments 
Army in Munster,” &c. Cashel Dio- 
cesan Library.—J. G. 

1 This derivation is erroneous: mai- 
mptin uaichne, is the reading of the 
‘ Four Masters,” sub an. 1600.—J. G. 
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There was also another Knight of this Kingdome who went by 
y* name of y* Grey Knight. 

[Here follows a drawing of a monument of mural and table 
form combined bearing the above line, and first words of the follow- 
ing inscription' :—] 

In /{ NOBILISSIMUS DNUS GULIELMUS RITANI PATRLE SUE 

Roman ) DE OWNHII NEC NON ANTIQUE RIANORUM FAMILLE CAPUT 

capital ) pr pRINCEPS SIBI UXORI ET LIBERIS SUIS HANC SEPULCHRI 

sletters | sonem ERIGI CURAVIT. 
f: POSTERITATIS HONOS MAJORUM LAUSQUE SUORUM 
HOC GULILM? OPUS STRUXERAT ARTE RITAN® 


NOBILITAS HEU QUANTA TOGA BELLOQUE PROBATA i 
Pie SANCTA FIDES VIRTUS ET DECUS EXIMIUM wDOXXXIT 

Roman | HAC RIANORUM CLAUDUNTUR MOLE SEPULCHRI 

Capitall SI CLAUDI QUA NON SUNT MORITURA QUERUNT 


Letters. OSSA TEGUNTUR HUMO TANTUM, SED CETERA MORTIS 


NESCIA PERPETUOS SUNT HABITURA DIES. 
LAUSQUE RIANZZ VIRTUS & GLORIA GENTIS 
SEMPER HONORATO NOMINE VIVET HONOS, 


On the left side the sayd altar, & opposite to the former is seen 
this monument,*? but without Inscription :— 


_ The Wuarirte Kyicut was one of the 3 naturall sons of Earle 


1 The preservation of this inscription It were to be wished that he was equally 
of the “caput” and ‘princeps” of the industrious in other SERS G. 
O’Mulryans is very interesting, and * This was possibly the tomb of one 
shows the value of this work of Dineley. of the Fitz Walters. It seems to bear 
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Desmond, the other two were y® Knight of the Glin & the K™ of 


Kerry. 
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BaLLYNCLOGH. 


From Abby Owny to ie ee a seat belonging to Jason 


Whitrow Esq., one of his Maties 


county of Limerick, is 5 miles. 


(as well as Dineley’s inaccurate sketch 
will let one see) some of the charac- 
teristics of the early English style.— 
J.G 


1 Sir Edward Fitz Harris, Bart., was 
a younger son of Matthew Fitz Harris, 
or Fitz Henry, Esq., titular Baron of 
Kilkeran, in the county of Wexford, as 
appears by the will of his brother, Mark, 
in the Prerogative Office, Enniscorthy. 
The Baron was “knight of the shire” 
for this county in 1584. We know not 
what were the services performed by Ed- 
ward Fitz Harris that were rewarded by 
a fine estate in the county of Limerick 
and bya baronetcy. His grant is printed 
in the Calendar of James I., page 111. 
Another of his sons (Edward) was killed 


Justices of the Peace for y*® 


The Etimoligy [sic] of Ballyne- 
clogh is Stone Town, clogh signifying Stone, & Carrigg Rock. 

Ten miles from Ballinclough neer Kilmallock in the road to 
Cork Citty a Mountain (adjoining and part of Clanorphy in the 
county of Limerick, formerly the estate of Sir Edward Fitzharris,? 
whose son was executed as a ‘Traytor at Tiburne 1681), about 


by George Hore, Esq., who obtained a 
pardon from Charles LI. for the fact [Re- 
cords, Rolls Office, 28 Car. II. No. 63]. 
It oe by the ensuing letter from 
Lord Mountjoy, that Sir Edward was a 
loyal, and therefore valuable, subject in 
Munster during Tyrone’s rebellion :— 

Carew MS. 615, fol. 102. 

‘*From the Lord Deputy Mountjo 
to the Lord President, in behalf of be. 
ward Fitz Harrys about his castle, with 
oe concerning the same, in April 

“ My good L. 

“‘ By this enclosed petition you may 
perceive this gentleman is desirous to 
take the advantage of the White Knights 
absence for the repairing of his castle, 
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february 1680, before’ parted in sunder sending forth as it were a 
river of Water. This estate was forfeited, and is now by allotment 
in the hands of ie ae Oliver. 

From Ballyneclogh to Grayne-Church is a small mile; here is 
seen a Monument belonging to the Mac Briens of Bally Tarsney. 
And another Tombstone underneath the Pulpitt, which I have 
touched off below marked D. 

[ Here is given in the MS. a sketch of a plain cross slab. ] 


Grain Cuurcu. 


\ 


R. An hill called Knock a Graine. 


on the other side of Knock Graine, w* signifies hill of the Sun, 
being singular good Land as any in Ireland. This adjoines to a 
Town called Pallice, remarkeable for a neat mount anciently a Danes 
Fort, and upon which hath bin also anciently a Castle, this is in 


which without some assistance from the 
forces neereadjoining he is notable to do. 
Wherefore, if without beg ange to her 
Majestys service it may be done, I would 
desire your L. to give orders to the 
next garrison to assist him with such a 
competent proportion of souldiers, and 
for such time as your L. upon more per- 
fect consideration of the circumstance 
thereunto belonging shall think meete, 
wherein reffering him to your favour, 
I most heartely comitt you to God. 
From Dublin, il April, 1600. 
‘Your L. assured loving friend, 
‘“* MOUNTJOYE. 
‘‘ The petitioner craving also an al- 
lowance of some few men in his Castle 
in ward, with a strong condition (as I 


take it) whereto notwithstanding he is 
content to be bound, namely, that in 
lieu of such warders as shall be allowed 
him in paie, he will of his own charges 
maintaine elsewhere in the province as 
manie horse to serve her Majesty. The 
consideration of which request of his 
and of the condition he offereth I whol 
refere to your Lordship: nether do 
he desire anything more at my hands, 
which I cannot but find a very reason- 
able suyt.”—H. F. H. 

1 The word ‘‘ before” is interlined in 
the MS., and indicates that Dineley was 
not sure of the precise date of this phe- 
nomenon. For the igneous origin of 
portions of the county of Limerick, see 
p. 287, infra.—J. G. 
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the hands of Mr. James English. From Pallice to Mil Town Ab- 
bey' is two miles. 


Miutown Asnry Ruines. 


, 
i 


me & per nin / 


WLUTUUDATIUTNUI HUM 


MI TTUTOITOVSTEUAN Ava UAL 
MORINES MONUMET 


It hath nothing besides its Ruines but the Remaines of a monum' 
against the wall, s* to belong to the Morines.*. From Mil Town 


} This abbey is situate in the barony lite Friars.—J. G. 
of Connagh, Co. Limerick. Only the 2 “ Morine” is the common pronuncia- 
foundations of the walls now remain. tion of “ Mulryan.” The O’Mulryans 
Archdal (“‘ Monast. Hib.”) says it was were chiefs of the country surrounding 
founded by Nellan O’Molloy for Carme- this abbey.—J. D. W. 
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Abbey to a fair Seate call’d the Hospitall' is two miles & half. This. 
Hospital belongs to Thomas Brown? Esq'., a very worthy Gentle- 

man, adjoining to which is an ancient parochial Church with two 

monuments of Knights Templars in Grey Marble.’ From the Hos- 

pitall to Emly Cathedrall is two miles. 


ImMoLAGHUM, or EMLY. 
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ge Emvry‘ was an ancient Cathedrall sayd to be the metropolitane 
of the Province of Munster, and so taken notice of by Bishop 
Usher & Ware the antiquary, though now it hath no Bishop, but 
as united to the Archbishoprick of Cashell & its Cathedral] at 12 


miles distant. 


1 Cadled in the Records, The Hospi- 
tal of Any. Acommandery for Knights 
Hospitallers was founded here by Geoffry 
de Marisco, Chief Governor of Ireland 
in 1215.—J. G. 

* The first family of Browne of Awney 
Hospital probably sprang from the 
house of their name seated at Mulran- 
kan, county of Wexford. John Browne 
of Rathwire, county of Limerick, died 
whilst in rebellion with Garret, 16th 
Earl of Desmond [Sir. G. Carew, in 
MS. No. 635, Lambeth). His wife was 
daughter of Deremod O’Hernan. His 
heiress, Annabel, was married first to 
William Apsley, an English captain; 
secondly, to Thomas Spring, Constable 
of Castlemang, whose daughter married 


Stephen Price, of Dingle, ancestor of 


Lord Monteagle; and, thirdly, to John 
Delahyde. By her first husband she had 
two daughters, who were coheiresses, 
one of whom married Sir Thomas 


Browne, third son of Sir Valentine, and 
brought him the Hospital; the second 
daughter married Richard Boyle, after- 
wards first Earl of Cork.—H. F. H. 

3 These monuments were, perhaps, of 
Knights Hospitallers, whose order suc- 
ceeded to the Templars in their posses- 
sions.—H. F. H. 

‘ Of the ancient cathedral of Emly (Im- 
leach Iubhair), in the county of Tippe- 
rary, this sketch of Dineley's is the only 
representation extant. There is now no 
vestige standing, all having been de- 
stroyed when the present church was 
building. A few carved stones, evidently 
corbels, with human heads on them, are 
built into the churchyard wall. And 
there is inserted over the vestry room 
door a large stone carved with a cruci- 
fixion, in bold relief. The Hurley monu- 
ment is inserted in the outside of the wall 
under the large window. Emly was 
united to Cashel in 1568.—J. D. W. 
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Emley shewcth nothing but three monuments, one whereof is 
of Grey Marble arch’d, on the left hand going up to the altar, the 


second is this on the right hand sayd to belong to the Pillins, a 
family now extinct; and the third adjoining to this belonged to 
Maurice Hurley, Esq’. 

[Here is given a drawing of a 17th century mural monument 
with a shield bearing a bend charged with 2 mullets and a hand, 
between 6 crosses pateé]. 

This Monument is seen at the East end of the Abbey Ch. on 
the left hand of the Altar and opposite to the Pulpit with this In- 
scripcon in Roman Capitall Letters on black marble whereof the 
whole monument is made. 


PERILLUSTRIS DNUS DNUS MAURITIUS HURLEUS ARMIGER 
MONUMENTUM HOC SIBI SUISQ’ CHARISSIMIS CONJUGIBUS GRAINZ HOGANE 
& GRACIZ THORNETON TOTIQUE POSTERITATL POSUIT ELABORARIQUE FECIT. 


HIC JACET HOSPITI COLUMEM PIETATIS ASYLUM, A. D. 1632. 
INGENIO CLARUS, CLARUS ET ELOQUIO 

LAUS PATRIZX, LITUM SUPPRESSOR, PACIS AMATOR, 
REGULA JUSTITLE, RELIGIONIS EBUR, 

HOSTIBUS HURL-EUS FUIT HOSTIS, AMICUS AMICIS, 
MAURITIUS MODERANS TEMPORA TEMPORIBUS 

FAX FIDEI, FULCRUM MISERORUM, GEMMA VIRORUM, 
STEMMATIS ANTIQUE GLORIA MAGNA 8U4, 

HUIC DECUS, HUIC PROBITAS, SOKRS CORPORIS INTEGRA, MILLE 
NATUR DOTEs, UNICUS OMNE CAPIT, 

VIXISTI MUNDO, VIVES IN SECULA VIVIS 
FORTUNA FELIX. PROLE PEREXIMIA, 

ERGO VIVE DEO, VIVE CUI VIVERE VITA EST 
SIC TIBI DANTE DEO VITA PERENNIS ERIT. 
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Underneath this read also in Roman Capitals, 


SUMPTIBUS HURLEI FABRICARUNT HOC MONUMENTUM 
PATRICIUS KEARING NICOLAUSQUE COWLEY. 


John Fitz Gibbon, younger son of the White Knight afore 
mentioned in an Inscripéén 20 Augt. 1600, by misunderstanding 
encountred one of Qu. Klizabeths Captains, Roger Harvey, and was 
by him defeated after having lost 60 men among which was Garret 
Mac Shane who was the procurer of the fight, The White Knight 


was much displeas’d & ag*. it. 


Lovecu-Gurr, or Loucu Guyre,' is an Island and Castle of 


1 Lough Gur was one of the Earls of 
Desmond’s best strongholds, being ren- 
dered so by its insular position. It is to 
be regretted that Dineley’s sketch of 
this important castle has not been pre- 
served along with his Tour. The lake, 
recently lowered, has proved arich mine 
of antiquities of various ages.—J. G. 

Lough Gur lies at an elevation of 252 
feet above the sea, and the trappean 
rocks which occur over the hilly ground 
tothe north of it are of three well-marked 
varieties :—The bedded, or that depo- 
sited contemporaneously and interstra- 
tified with the limestones; the intrusive, 
which cuts across the bedding of these 
rocks; and the volcanic ash, or beds of 
coarse and fine conglomerate, and brec- 
cia, formed of angular, and sometimes 
rounded lumps and small fragments of 
basalt, limestone and grit, and crystals 
of feldspar, the enveloping paste con- 
sisting of washed up sandy debris, of 
traps and limestone, or calcareous mat- 
ter, of a greenish or a purplish colour. 
As these beds have been deposited under 
water, they resemble an ordinary sand- 
stone in their mode of occurrence, and 
lie at the base of the bedded or contem- 
poraneous basalts. To the unequal wea- 
thering of the traps and limestones is 
due the varied and picturesque outline of 
the hills north of Lough Gur, which rise 
to the height of about 300 feet above the 
lake, or 532 feet above the sea. 

The Lough Gur basalt is in colour a 
dark greenish or purplish grey, compact 
in texture, though sometimes vesicular 
and amygdaloidal, with disseminated 
crystals of feldspar, when the rock 
becomes a porphyry: in the amygdaloi- 
dal portion the vesicles are filled with 
carbonate of lime; due to infiltration 
from the limestones above. One variety 
of this porphyritic trap exhibits large 
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crystals of feldspar, of a reddish tinge. 

The intrusive variety of trap, or that 
which is known or seen to cut through 
the bedding of the limestone, is quite 
columnar in structure, though not so 
ponderous a stone as that forming the 
Giant's Causeway, or the mass of the 
basalts in the county of Antrim. 

At the distance of a mile to the south 
of Lough Gur, the hill of Knockdirk 
rises to a height of 486 feet, having a 
large boggy flat at its western base, at 
an elcvation of about 250 feet above the 
sea. This well-marked eminence is 
formed almost entirely of reddish and 
brownish basalt, containing specks of 
dark green hornblende, with crystals of 
pink feldspar and quartz, which may, 
therefore, be classed with the Syenites. 
The trap to the N. E. of Lough Gur oc- 
curs in two broad distinct basin-shaped 
deposits, separated by a band of grey 
(upper) limestone. The upper trap has 
the lower coal measure shales of Mount- 
minett House resting on it, while to the 
south of Mountminett the basalt in some 
instances is intruded amongst the coal 
measures. 

Any one looking at the Geological 
Map of Ireland cannot fail to be struck 
with the remarkable fact, that between 
Limerick and Tipperary there occur, in 
the upper as Sell. as medial portions of 
the carboniferous limestone, very many 
bosses and wide-spread basin-shaped 
deposits of basaltiform trap associated 
with that peculiar rock formed of igne- 
ous matcrials, re-deposited under water, 
and ecoemied by geologists as volcanic 
“ash.” 

The only other districts in Ireland 
where igneous rocks of a similar cha- 
racter, especially the basalt or “ green- 
stone,” are found in connexion with the 
carbonifcrous limestone, are at Croghan 
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great strength environ’d with a deep large Mote or Logh, its 
breadth is in the narrowest place thought to be the shot of a Ca- 
liever over, to do any execution; upon the edge thereof neer the 
present Bridge is seen the Castle, as toucht off on the other side, 
w" y* late buildings erected for the conveniency of the present In- 
habitant Mr. John Bayly. 

This is five miles distant from a Town called Kilmallock,' the 
usual refreshing place and halt for Travellers between y° citties of 
Limerick and Cork, and which gave great trouble to y® passage be- 
tween Kilmallock & Limerick, anno 1600. 

It was held ag* Queen Elizabeth by the Rebel John Fitz Tho- 
mas, its Cattle were first seiz’d on as they were grazeing abroad by 
Cap® Franc. Slingsby, April 29". 1600 for y® Queen. 

It was surrendered by Owen Grome of the North, who was left 
in charge thereof by John Fitz Thomas & who upon his pardon and 
threescore pounds reward deliver’d it up to her Ma use 25 May 
A° Dai 1600, hence John Fitz Thomas rode towards the Fastnes 
of Arlogh.? 

The 30 of May 1600 the Queens army marched towards, and 
took the Castle of Ballitrarsnie, Mourough Keoughs place who was 
one of the Brians, this was scituate necr a great security in a very 
commodious passage between y° city of Limerick and Archbisho 
ric of Cashell and a considerable Post to hinder the Rebells for 
coming out of Kilquige‘ into Conniloghe.® 

Note that the above nam’d Capt: Fra. Slingsby was comaunder 
of the then Lord president of Munsters foot company, and the gar- 
rison at Kilmallock, A®°. 1600. 

May 30, 1600, the Queens army marched to Batiitrarsny 
Castle belonging to Mourough Kewghe of y‘ family of the O’Briens, 


Hill, in the King’s County, and to the 
north of Dundalk, inthe county of Louth, 
and along the southern flanks of the Car- 
lingford Mountains. A few beds, how- 
ever, of green vesicular ash occur in the 
carboniferous limestones to the N. W. of 
Mallow, and were described some years 
since by their discoverer, Sir Denham 
Norreys, in the “Journal of the Geolo- 
gical Society of Dublin.” At the first 
named localities the true intrusive cha- 
racter of the basalt is clearly percepti- 
ble, while the period of its injection 
amongst the limestones most probably 
synchronizes with that of the basalts at 
Rowley Hill, and Dudley, in the South 
Staffordshire coal field. 

For a full and interesting detailed 
account of the trappean rocks of the 
county of Limerick, see ‘* Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey,” in explanation of 


the four sheets of the One-inch Map, 
Nos. 143, 144, 153, and 154.—G. V. D. 

\Kilmallock is, archologically speak- 
ing, one of the most interesting spots in 
Ireland, retaining as it does to the pre- 
sent day the greater part ofits medieval 
walls, gates, and mansions. Kilmallock 
was a town of the Earls of Desmond.— 
J. G. 

2 €atanlach, Aharlagh, a remarka- 
ble glen about four miles south of the 
town of Tipperary.—J. G. 

3j,e. the O’Briens Ara—a branch of 
the O'Briens of Thomond.—J. G. 

4Coill-na cuiceid, i. e. the wood of 
the Province. This wood is shown on 
old maps a short distance to the south 
of Kilmallock.—J. G. 

5 Now the baronies of Upper and 
Lower Connello, in the county of Lime- 
rick,—J. G. ; 
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& took it. Its scituation was neer a great Fastnes, a Post very 
convenient both to make free the passage from Limerick to Cashell 
city, and to hinder the Rebells for coming out of Kilquig into Con- 


nilogh. 


The remarkeable Rivers which I cross’d in my Journey from 
Dus.tin to Limerick and the County of Care :— 

Lirry.—1. The Liffy descending from a Mountaine in the 
county of Wicklow and serving the city of Dublin with plenty of 
Salmon, Trout & Eeles, discharging itself into St. Georges Channel. 


2. Barrow, 
3. The ¢ Norge, 
4 SHURE, 


These 3 rivers are called sisters! emptying 
their selves into y° river of Waterford, & 
all into the Sea called St. Georges Channel]. 


Of these 3 last. The firat passeth through the county Town of 


Catherlaugh or Carlo. 


1So called by Spenser in his ‘‘ Faery 
Queen.” These three rivers rise from 
the slopes of the range of hills which ex- 
tend from Templemore to Monastereven, 
all anciently known as Sliabh Bladma. 
The Nore and Suir take their rise from 
the same marsh on the shoulder of Bar- 
nan Ely, over Templemore. The Bar- 
row rises in Glenbarrow, on the north- 
western slope of the mountains to which 
the name of Sliabh Bladma, or Slieve 
Bloom, is now confined, and which are 
separated from the Barnane Ely range 
by the broad valley in which the town of 
Roscrea is situated.—J. G. 

.. Navel of Ireland, see p. 272, supra. 
It seems that in the time of Giraldus 
Cambrensis (‘ Topog. Hib.,’ distinct. 3, 
c. 4), the town of Birr was reckoned to 
lic nearly in the centre of Ireland, and 
that there was then a large stone here 
which used to be pointed out as the 
Navel of Ireland. Ussher (‘De Eccl. 
Brit. Primordiis,’ p. 453), mentions that 
it was shown here in his time. His 
words in writing of some long stones 
near Naas, in the county of Kildare, 
are—‘ Ubi lapidem quendam suo tem- 
poe Giraldus extitisse notat quod um- 

ilicus Hibernie diceretur (quasi in 
medio et meditullio terre positus), pro 
quo tamen umbilico, Birre in Comitatu 
Regis alius quidam excavatus lapis 
hodie ostenditur.’ Sir William Petty, 
in the ‘ Down Survey,’ marks the church 
of Birr as the Umbilicus Hibernia.” 
See “Picture of Parsonstown,” pub- 
lished A. D. 1826, by T. L. Cooke, p. 158. 

It is to be observed that Dineley re- 
lates, ‘this is seen a quarter of a mile 
from Burr or Parsons Town, in y* 


lane y® road to Dublin,’ which seems 
to designate that part of the townland 
known by the name of Seffin, near where 
the terminus of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway stands at present 
(1865). 

At this spot, on a slight eminence, 
was to be seen within the last thirty-two 
years a globular-shaped limestone bol- 
der. It was about five or six fect in 
diameter, and bore marks resembling 
the letter V, and crosses similar to those 
seen on the Pagan rocks at Clonfinlogh, 
in the King’s County, and Glenacum- 
mer, in the county of Galway. It also 
bore on its face various depressions or 
cavities, which the peasantry used to say 
were the marks of Fin MacCoul’s thumb 
and fingers. 

Shefiin is written Seefin in a rental of 
1685, and Sheefin in a rental of the In- 
cumbered Estates Court published for 
the sale of the placein 1855. Thestone 
itself was taken in December, 1833, from 
its ancient site, by the late Thomas 
Steele, Esq. (O’Connell’s Head Pacifica- 
tor), on a truck drawn by eight horses, 
and was by him deposited at Cullawn, 
near Tulla, in the county of Clare, 
where it is believed to be still. I am in- 
debted to T. L. Cooke, Esq., of Parsons- 
town, for the above information, which 
came to hand too late to be inserted in 
its proper place.—J. G. 

&-s Since this paper has been put in 
type, two of the gentlemen who kindly 
supplied illustrative notes—Mr. Her- 
bert Francis Hore, and Mr. John Win- 
dele—have been removed from amongst 
us. The sad catastrophe which, in the 
case of Mr. Hore, deprived the Society 
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The second through the city of Kilkenny, and the 3" through 
Clonmell the county Town for y* county Palatine of Tipperary, 
all affording Salmon Trout Pike and Eele in good store. 

5. The Suanon affording besides Salmon admirable Lamprey 


Breme &c. 


of a zealous associate and an indefati- 
gable working Member, has thrown a 
gloom ever a wide circle of friends. They 
lament the loss of a high-minded and ac- 
complished man, whose place cannot 
easily be supplied. Mr. Windele was 
one of the original Members of the So- 
ciety, and a zealous and enthusiastic 
supporter of its interests by his pen and 
his wide personal influence. It is with 
deep sorrow we record the death, by 
paralysis at the age of 59, of the able, 


genial and kindly John Windele. 

What a store of antiquarian and his- 
torical knowled,e, garnered up by the 
untiring and disinterested labours of 
these two men, perishes with them! 
How sad the feeling that the pitiful 
want of sufficient funds, sternly limiting 
the printing power of the Society, has 
doomed to the oblivion of the grave the 
accumulated knowledge and experience 
of two such able labourers in the field of 
Irish Archeology and History !—Ep. 


(To be continued.) 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


- 
——— 


(JUARTERLY General Meetine, held at the Socicty’s Apart- 
ments, William-strect, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, April 6th, 
1865. 


The Rev. Cuarves A. Vicnours, M. A., Rector of Clonmacnoize, 
in the Chair. 


The following new Members were elected :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel William Campbell Mollan, C.B., Newtown 
ITouse, Thomastown: proposed by Barry Delany, Esq., M. D. 

William Anderson, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 47, Dawson-strect, 
Dublin; and John Gibson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 198, Great 
Brunswick-street, Dublin: proposed by C. H. Foot, Esq., Barrister- 
at- Law. 

William E. Pratt, Esq., Upper Mallow-strect, Limerick ; and 
Robert B. Guinness, Esy., ‘The Strand, Limerick: proposed by 
Henry James, Esq. 

William A. Mahony, Esq., Manager, National Bank, Ennis- 
corthy : proposed by George C. Roberts, Esq. 

John Barden, Esq., Coolcliff House, Foulksmill, county of 
Wexford : proposed by J. Kennedy, Esq. 

Samuel F. Lynn, Iusq., 10, Warwick-place, Warwick-square, 
London: proposed by the Rev. John Lymberry. 

Bryan Mullally, Esq., M.D., Templemore: proposed by Michael 
Mullally, Esq. 

James Petit, Esq., 4, Cabra Terrace, Phipsborough, Dublin : 
proposed by Mr. Prim. 

The Treasurer reported that several of the Members included in 
the published list of those provisionally struck off for non-payment 
of their subscriptions, had since applied to be restored, paying up 
their arrears. ‘Lhe names were as follows:—The Rev. Milward 
Crook ; the Rev. P. Meany; P. J. Byrne, Esq.; FE. M. Dillon, 
Iesq.; ‘Thomas Hart, Esq., J. P.; Rev. Stephen O’Halloran; Mr. 
Patrick M‘Gragh; Surgeon J. A. P. Colles; and S. C. Hall, Esq. 
Mr. Patrick Durnan had also honourably paid his arrear, but had 
retired from the Society. 
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The Chairman stated that at the late King’s County assizes no 
trial had taken place in the case of the wanton injury of monuments 
at Clonmacnoise, the Government having declined to prosecute a 
second time. The Committee of the Socicty had incurred some 
preliminary expenses in the matter, but did not consider it advisa- 
ble to take any further steps, feeling that enough had been done to 
vindicate and make known the law, and prevent a recurrence of 
such wanton outrages. The Committee proposed, with the sanction 
of the donors, to apply what remained in hands of the prosecution 
fund to the reparation, as far as possible, of the injuries sustained 
by the monuments at Clonmacnoise 

This proposition received the full sanction of the meeting. 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Philological Society: their ‘* Transactions,” 1854-64, 
inclusive, ten volumes. 

By the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : 
their ** Journal,” Nos. 83 and 84. 

By the British Archeological Association: their “ Journal” 
for March and June, 1865. 

By the Surrey Archeological Society: ‘Surrey Archzological 
Collections,” Vol. III. 

By the London and Middlesex Archeological Society : their 
‘‘ Transactions,” Vol. II., Part 6. 

By the Royal Institution of Cornwall: their 47th ‘“ Annual 
Report,” and * Journal,” No. 3. 

By the Wiltshire Archxological and Natural History Society : 
their ‘* Magazine,” No. 26. 

By the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society: their 
‘“* Proceedings,” No. 18. 

By the Cambrian Institute: ‘*The Cambrian Journal,” for De- 
cember, 1863, and March, 1864. 

By the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society: their ‘“‘ An- 
nual Report,” 1863-64; also a Lecture * On the Early History of 
Leeds,” by Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A. 

By the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire: their ‘* Report,”’ 1863-64. 

By the Cambridge Antiquarian Society: ‘‘ A History of the 
Parish of Horningsey, in the County of Cambridge,” by W. Keat- 
inge Clay, B.D. 

By the Banbridge Literary and Mutual Improvement Society : 
their ‘‘ Prospectus,” 1864-65. 

By the Publisher: ‘‘The Builder,” Nos. 1145-1158, inclu- 


give. 
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By the Publisher: ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine” for January, 
February, and March, 1865. 

By Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq.: ‘* The Reliquary,” No. 19. 

By the Author: ‘Memoir of John Stearne, Founder and 
io President of the College of Physicians,”-by T. W. Belcher, 


By the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker, M. A.: “ Annals of Sir Patrick 
Dunn’s Hospital,” No. 1. 

By the Author: ‘*Scela na Esergi: a Treatise on the Resur- 
rection, now printed for the first time from the original Irish.” By 
J. O’Beirne Crowe, A. B. 

By the Author: “ The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland.” 
By John P. Prendergast, Esq. 

By the Rev. G. L. Shannon, ‘‘ Theologica Tripartita Universa.” 
This book is locally interesting, as containing at page 160 of ‘Tome 
ITI. a most interesting description of the Market Cross of Kilkenny, 
and a contemporary account of its defacement by the soldiers of 
Cromwell. 

By the Dean and Chapter of St. Canice: a specimen of the ori- 
ginal mural decoration of the Cathedral of St. Canice preserved on 
a portion of the old plaster from the chapel at the south side of the 
choir of the cathedral. ‘This chapel having been vaulted at a period 
long subsequent to its original erection, it was determined by the 
Chapter in the course of the restorations at present taking place, that 
the vault should be removed. In this removal the original mural 
decoration against which the vault had been built was brought to 
light, and proved to be of the same character as that of a fragment 
which had been previously discovered in the North Chapel. The 
decoration consisted of a border of flowing foliage at the top of the 
wall, the rest of which was covered with a simple masonry pattern in 
black lines. The foliage was executed in black and red colours, and 
was well preserved. A large portion of the plaster containing 
the foliage pattern having been loosened from the wall by damp, 
Mr. Robertson, the Hon. Curator of the Museum, had been enabled 
to remove it entire; and having subsequently ‘ backed” it with 
plaster of paris, he had so preserved it as that it will form an inte- 
resting object in the Society’s Muscum. 

By Mr. R. Malcomson, on the part of Mr. Bower, C. E., County 
Surveyor of Carlow: an ancient instrument of torture, now totally 
disused—the brank, or ‘* scolds’ bridle,” devised for the punishment 
or restraint of ** voluble” females. It was constructed of iron bars, 
formed in the shape ofa helmet, with a large piece of roughened iron, 
to be inserted in the mouth and keep down the tongue. ‘The bars 
of the back were hinged, and so fashioned as to be reduced or ex- 
panded, according to the size of the head, locking behind by a nut 
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and screw. Several specimens of the brank, occurring in England, 
have been noticed and engraved in archeological publications in the 
sister country; but this appears to be the first instrument of the 
kind discovered in Ireland. Mr. Malcomson communicated the 
following observations respecting the brank from Mr. Bower :— 


“My father left it amongst a lot of curiosities, coins, and antiquities 
which he had collected, chiefly in the county of Down; and the tradition, 
in my mind, which he handed down to me is, that it was given him by 
the governor or some other officer of the old gaol ot Down, at the time of 
the removal of the prisoners trom the old prison to the new gaol, in the 
year 1832, or thereabouts; and that it was used as a mode of punishing 
luquacious ladies, whose powers of speech could not be got under control 
by any other mediwval contrivance. How long since it was so used I 
cannot tell; but that it was used for that purpose in the place named 
there can be no doubt.”’ 


sy Mr. Richard Culley: acollection of modern copper tokens 
and forcion coins. 

By Mr. Kdward Benn, Glenravel: three flint implements, ac- 
companied by the following paper on flint implements found in the 
county of Antrim :— 


‘‘ Many years ago I was aware that in certain localities of this neigh- 
bourhood were to be found great numbers of flints of a small size. On 
mentioning the circumstance to an eminent geologist, he said they had 
been brought here by what he called a drift. This I took for granted, 
and these objects were for a time unnoticed; but afterwards, some of them 
having come into my hands which showed evident indications of art, I 
determined to investigate the matter. I intimated that I would give 
some pence to those who brought quantities of flints. When this new 
industry was discovered, the children rushed to it with an eagerness only 
surpassed by their scniors at the gold diggings, and in about a year more 
than twelve thousand specimens were collected. From a careful exami- 
nation of these I do not hesitate to say, that there is not a stone found 
that has not been brought here by human agency, except the natural 
basalt stone of the country. 

‘The examination of these stones is a matter of great interest; 
through thein we obtain glimpses of the domestic habits of our remote 
ancestors; for, notwithstanding that many immigrants have at different 
times entered the country, there seems to be little doubt that the present 
inhabitants of these islands are the descendants of the ancient Britons, 
aud that the words they used are the words in use at this day. ‘The 
word remains, and the idea 1t conveyed remains; the object has, with 
altered circumstances, changed. About fifteen per cent. of these flints are 
of little interest—they are the remains left after striking off the objects 
to be afterwards finished, and pieces struck off not applicable. Lin- 
clude in this a considerable number of flint pebbles greatly sinoothed by 
friction; I call these fire stones—they may have been used for procuring 
fire by friction; this is uncertain; bneitis the only way T can account 
for their polished appearance. 
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“The great bulk of the remainder may be described as pieces split oif, 
and used as knives; they may be described as about one and a halt to two 
inches long, by one inch in breadth, with a sharp edge, and thick back; 
they are polished at the top, where the fore finger was placed ; by scizing 
this with the finger and thumb of the right hand, for which purpose there 
is generally a hollow place well adapted tor holding fast, then placing the 
foretinger on the smooth place at top, a piece of flesh, held firmly with 
the finger and thumb of the left hand, might easily be cut into con- 
venient pieces for the mouth: they are also well adapted for skinning 
small animals, scraping, or other useful purposes. Not long since two 
men, having caught a hare, skinned and divided it very neatly with one of 
these flints. It is only by being very carefully looked at that their use 
can be determined. On a first glance they appear such fragments as are 
produced by breaking a large flint; a few were found about four inches 
long, by two or three in breadth; they might have been used for skinning 
or cutting up a cow or other large animal. 

“The objects on which a greater amount of labour was bestowed con- 
sist of— 


‘© 1, Small spear-like instruments ; 

“2. Long-shaped knives; 

‘¢ 3. Spoons or pounding instruments; 

“4, Objects, the uses of which for the most part cannot be determined. 


‘¢ The spears may be divided into two classes. Those of the best finish 
are spear-shaped, very neatly made, about two inches long by one inch at 
the base, sharp on both edges, and having a very sharp point. These I 
call hand spears, as there is invariably a place at the base for holding by 
the finger and thumb. Such a weapon would not be of any effect except 
when very closely engaged. Those of the second class are far more nu- 
merous, not so well finished; often sharp on only one side; frequently 
with an indentation on the edge for the purpose of receiving a ligature, 
which was commonly very thin, judging from the smallness of the inden- 
tation—this was generally near the point ; sometimes two of these indenta- 
tions are found both on the same side, very rarely one on each side; these 
would appear to have been fixed on the end of a stick which would have 
made a most effective weapon. This instrument must have been in very 
general use, judging from the number found; 1t seems to have been the 
great weapon of antiquity, and was known by different names; probably 
its oldest name was a club—cly ad signifies a stone-headed thing; it re- 
quired a combination (a number united) of these stones to formaclub. In 
Lancashire, a collier who joins a club or combination is called a knob stich— 
this is another form of expression for the same thing. This ancient weapon 
was also called a loggerhead; dia gar signifies a sharp or hooked stone. 
This weapon was easily made by splitting a stout stick, and inserting the 
stone in the cleft, atterwards binding with a strip of hide. The most 
simple form would be to place six in a row on one side; this would not 
be so effective as would three on opposite sides; still better would be the 
same number of six arranged with twoon one side, having on the opposite 
side two others, and in the middle space two, one on cach side; this ar- 
rangement is what we find in the brenze clubs; besides the points fixed 
in the side of the stick, it ig most probable that in some cases a longer 
and sharper stone was fised in the end, tu act as a spear; thus sume 
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clubs would have six stones, and some seven. Would this account for 
the singular phrase of people when quarrelling being said to be at sixes 
and sevens ? The phrase commonly employed to describe an assembly 
quarrelling, seems to be derived from this instrument, as when they are 
said to resort to club law, or raise obstacles, or go to loggerheads. 

‘‘The knives vary from four inches long to an extremely small size, 
generally straight, and neatly made; they are in general very fragile, many 
are found broken; some have a little handle, formed by cutting off a part 
of the blade; none appear to have been fixed in & wooden handle; there 
is generally a place at the end for the finger. 

‘‘The spoons are most singular objects, and have been but little 
noticed. From the great number found, they must have been in very 
general use; they have a round head, with a projecting handle; many have 
been formed by splitting a round or long-shaped flint nodule; this was 
done so as to give a graceful ladle-like curve; the head was then chipped 
neatly round the edge; the handle was then formed, in which was always 
made a place for the finger and thumb, as from its many uses it required 
to be held very firmly; they vary in length from three or four inches to 
an extremely small size; they appear to have been as much used for 
pounding or bruising as for supping, the end being round and thick. 
Some were found thin on the edge, very neatly made, which might have 
been used for feeding invalids; and some very small and thin, seemingly 
for feeding infants; in many cases the handles sharp onone side. When 
this was used, it became, instead of a spoon, a hen-teve, or knife; the spoon 
is very smooth, as if prepared to be licked when the food was led to the 
lips. The Irish word diach,* a spoon, as well as the English word ladle, 
signifies a stone instrument; the latter word, lia a’el, intimates that it is 
a long stone thing. From what has been stated, it is evident that the 
most important use of this instrument was pounding or bruising. What 
description of food was used becomes a very curious question; it may 
have been animal food, preserved by drying. This instrument was called 
a moel, which signifies any long thing with a round end; it is the precur- 
sor of the mill; with it our progenitors pounded or moulded the meal of 
meat; the Highlander grinds his snuff with a mudi, the painter grinds 
with a muller; the farmer pounds furze with a mell; anda great house with 
many huge stones revolving is a mill, and it prepares meal for the mil- 
lion. Some have been found wanting handles; these were moo-lers, or 
round stumps; they were also used tor pounding or bruising, but were 
not so convenient. 

‘““This word has come down to us in many more forms:—this little 
stone, three inches long, is a moel ; the painter uses a maul stick; the win- 
dow has amullion; a long artificial walk is a mall; a great wall to enclose 
a harbour is a mole; and the great peninsula of Cantyre is a mull, by some 
called a mool, by others a moyle. The first occasion on which a moed 
was used was identical both in idea and act with proceedings we see every 
day. Jfoo-el literally signifies the round end of the arm; thus an arm with 
@ fist on the end was a moel; to strike with fists is to maul; a fight with 
fists is a mill; a general fight is a me/ée; the local troops are the militia— 


1 Although this is the common name in this ncighbourhood call it spon, that 
for a spoon, those who understand Irish is a sup-en. 
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the national troops are the military. Itis the origin of many other words— 
as, to mulct, from the toll levied by the miller, called mooler, or mullter ; 
to moyle, from the laborious work of grinding with a handmill. 

‘*A number of objects were found, such as I have not found noticed 
elsewhere. From the great number found, they would seem to have been 
in general use for some purpose that I cannot explain. They are from 
one to two inches long, by about an inch in breadth; thin pieces of flint of 
a pearl-like appearance, of one general type, less than one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness ; out of this is cut, with extreme neatness and precision, a 
semicircle of less than an inch in diameter; some are found with a much 
smaller semicircle. I enclose one of these curious objects, also a small 
knife and spoon. 

‘‘The number of arrow heads found was much less than might have 
been expected, not being more than twenty or thirty; among them were 
found some very singular varieties. It must be remembered that much 
of the land in which they were found had been long in cultivation, and 
many may have been picked up and dispersed. The stone celts, called 
thunderbolts, were far more numerous; perhaps fifty were collected—a 
few yery rude, but generally neatly made, about four inches long by two 
in breadth, formed of different kinds of stone, none of which is found 
here. Among them were some beautiful varieties, about two inches in 
length, and one only an inch long, the smallest I have ever seen. These 
celts seem to have been used for splitting wood or other things, as would 
appear from the great number found broken, in many cases into fragments, 
as if they had been struck with great violence; they are far more nume- 
rous, and more generally diffused than the arrow. There were also col- 
lected a good many stones cut for use, not flints; the most general were 
pebbles of quartz, split so as to produce a sharp edge, besides a few cut 
into spoons or pounders ; the cutting of these is not so neat as that of the 
flints; it is a stone far more difficult to manipulate; several knives and 
spoons were found cut out of black, close-grained stone, such as was used 
for making the celts; what is remarkable about them is, that some of 
them have something of the curve that is assumed naturally by the flint. 

‘‘Tt is singular, when we consider the extraordinary skill shown in 
cutting stones, that nothing of an ornamental kind was found, except a 
beautiful stone ring. No stone beads were found, although they are not 
rare. A very neatly cut triangle of hard black stone was found, having 
three nearly equal sides of about two inches each, by about half an inch 
in thickness; it was probably connected with some superstitious or reli- 
gious idea. 

** A considerable number of lucky stones were found. These are - 
nodules of flint, having a natural hole; many of them have a brown 
polished appearance, as if they had been kept in smoky houses, The 
lucky stone is a very ancient superstition, and one that is hardly yet 
discontinued. They would also appear in size to have had reference to 
the rank of the holder. The poor pcople in this locality were content with 
a stone varying from the size of a gooseberry to that of a small apple; 
some of these may be even yet found doing duty in remote localities. 
The royal family indulged in a large boulder, which is still preserved un- 
der the coronation chair. 
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‘The tooth of the great horse so frequently found in this county 
would also appear to have some superstitious idva connected with it, as 
many of them are found brown and polished, like «he lucky stone. If 
this was the tooth of a horse, it must have been a very singular variety ; 
they are as thick as the tooth ofa largé horse of the present day, and 
about twice as long, and slightly curved ; some are found no longer than 
the tooth of our present horse, and of the same depth, but only half the 
breadth ; they are found singly, and are called by the children, giants’ 
tusks.!. Many other things were found, which it would be diflicult to de- 
scribe ; several mullers were found, some neatly cut, but much smaller 
than those generally used by painters, some extremely small and rude; 
one was @ round nodule of hard black stone, on one side of which a flat 
surface had been made for bruising or grinding ; 1t was the size of a 
Jarge orange ; a few flat flints, about as large as the palm of the hand, 
and about as hollow, seemingly used for pounding or bruising on ; these 
were probably used for preparing some superior article of food—the ge- 
neral bruising could have been done on a common flat stone; this was a 
mool brud; baking was formerly done on what was called a mould board. 

‘“T now come to speak of the circumstances under which these stones 
were found. This district is somewhat elevated, lying along the slopes of 
low mountains, and nearly all were got within a circle of two or three 
niles; they are not found scattered indiscriminately, but confined to cer- 
tain localities ; wet lands and places much exposed were avoided by the 
old inhabitants, and no flints are found in such places except an occasional 
one, seemingly dropped or lost ; nearly all are found in places sheltered 
from the north and west, and having a dry soil. Such places are gene- 
rally rocky in a small degree, small rocks or large boulders being scat- 
tered through thein ; these were called doons, signifying black stumps, a 
name perfectly descriptive ; no heath grows in such places ; the grass is 
short and sweet, and in the wettest weather it is dry under the feet; 
such lands are now called downs. In these dry sheltered spots the dwell- 


1A very singular find of these teeth 
occurred in 18419. A pier being to be 
built, to procure stones for the work a 
quarry was opened in the face of a rock 
at a very short distance from the sea; 
on this occasion a cave was broken up, 
situated about thirty feet above the sea 
Jevel; this cave was about thirty feet 
in length, rather narrow, and such 
height as a man could walk in by stoop- 
ing. Its existence had been known, but 
from difficulty of access it had not been 
much visited; on entering, stalactites 
were found on the cciling, and the floor 
was covered with stalagmites, on break- 
ing through which there was found rich 
earth about two feet thick, in which were 
discovered, scattered without any order, 
a great quantity of bones, many of them 
human, including about twenty sxulls, all 
in good preservation; besides seme much 
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decomposed, considered to be bones of 
fish; there were also found three bronze 
celts; ten or twelve small silver coins, 
said to be carly Saxon; two of the large 
teeth already referred to; and two to- 
bacco pipes. The celts and coins were 
taken possession of by the officers of 
the Board of Works; the bones were 
buricd, and could perhaps be recovered 
by any one feeling an interest in the 
subject; the teeth and pipes were lost ; 
they did not differ from the large teeth 
already described, and the very short 
sinall pipes commonly found inthis coun- 
try. I did not see any of these things, 
but I believe the statement to be cor- 
rect. My informant is Mr. Dennis Black, 
of Cushendall, a very accurate observer, 
who was employed as overseer of the 
works, and who made a note of the cir- 
cuimstanee. 
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ing of the people were mnde; the chief lived ona large isolated rock, called 
the doon, or town ; traces of the houses are very numerous, they appear 
to have been made of wattles, as few stones are about them; no accumu- 
lation of ashes is found, as if they had not continued long in one place. 
It is difficult to say anything as to the age of these houses, as even to 8 
comparatively recent period a sort of nomad life existed in many parts 
of this country; neither is it possible to say anything as to the period of 
time that has elapsed since these flints were in use; it was probable that 
some of them were used at a much later period than was generally sup- 
posed. There was no bronze knife found; there was no knife found between 
the thick-backed flint knife and the thick-backed iron knife frequently 
found in crannogues, which is of no great antiquity. In a country where 
the flesh of animals must have formed a large portion of the food of the 
people a knife of some sort was absolutely necessary, and the sharp flint 
would be a very convenient substitute. A person brought me a beauti- 
ful arrow head, and a small bronze ring, which he assured me were dug 
up in the same spadeful. 

‘“* But little light is thrown on the subject of the period at which 
these flints were used by examining the circumstances under which they 
are discovered. They are at no great depth in the land; never in the 
subsoil, but generally near it. An occasional one has been found at the 
very bottom of a deep bog; indeed, objects of antiquity are very rarely 
found in bogs,' except in such bogs as had at one time been lakes having 
crannogues ; about such places they are very abundant, but of no very 
high antiquity. It is stated that in the North of Europe flints and bronze 
objects are found in bogs lying in different zones or strata; I have never 
heard of any such cases in this country. Different strata certainly are 
found in bogs, but it is a subject more for the naturalist than the an- 
tiquary. Fire was the agent by which the bogs were in many cases pro- 
duced. A wood of oak was burned; on the ruins of this grew a wood of 
pine; this was burned, and was followed by birch, willow, or alder, to 
be succeeded, as we see, by mere heath and moss. ‘The timber found is 
chiefly pine—a very superior timber, perfectly sound, which is to be 
attributed in the first instance to its having been charred on the outside. 
Branches are not found; they, together with the underwood, formed 
a strong fire at the root, which burned nearly through, causing it to fall 
With a storm, 

‘‘Much more might be said on this subject ; but enough has been 
written to show what interesting results would ensue, if a number of per- 
sons residing in different localities far removed from each other would 
pursue the same course. The investigation is attended with very little 
cost of money or time. Directions should be given to collect everything 
that appears different from common stones ; many interesting things 
might be found—I believe there are few localities that would not produce 
more or less. I caused search to be made in different localities ; in one 
case, fifty miles from this, the number received from distant places was 


' A singular exception occurredherea formed spoons, made of bone. They 
short time ago; a man, cuttingturfina were smaller than the smallest teaspoon, 
high and remote part of the mountains, with astraight handle four inches long 
found deep in the moss three beautifully and as thick as a goose quill. 
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too small to form conclusions, but such as I got seemed inferior in work- 
manship to those found here; Iam of opinion that the best finished speci- 
mens were not made here.” 


By Mr. A. G. ’Geoghegan, Londonderry : photographs of the 
coin and medal described in the following communication :— 


‘Through the courtesy of Mr. Pearsse, I am enabled to send’ to 
the Society photographs of a curious medal, or dollar, in his posses- 
sion, and which, he informs me, was found at the toot of Mullyash 
Mountain, in the county of Monaghan. It is made of an inferior kind 
of silver, clipped round the edges, and is in size the same as the photo- 
graph. On one face is represented a knight in full armour, mounted, and 
at the charge, the right arm brandishing a sword. Beneath this effigy, 
in a kind of small shield, is a mural gateway, flanked by two towers 
with peaked roofs, surmounted by weathercocks: between the towers is 
an open gate, with a drawbridge lowered. ‘This I consider may be in- 
tended for the Mint mark of the city where the coin was struck. Around 
this face of the coin, close to the edge, is the fullowing inscription :— 


MO: NO. ARG. CiViIT . CARPENSIS. 


On the obverse the coin bears a shield of arms, surmounted by a crown 
closely resembling the English royal one; above this crown the figures 
1668 ; the supporters two lions rampant and crowned; the shield on its 
field bears another lion rampant—one paw holding a sword above its head, 
the other, an object much defaced; the motto—Parv# cCRESCUNT Con- 
corpIA. — is placed, as in the other instance, around and close to the 
edge. I trust that this description, rough as it is, and the photograph 
sent, may induce some of the members, skilful in such matters, to favour 
the Society with their opinion on this interesting coin or medal, now 197 
years old. , 

‘‘ Some years ago, a servant, in cleaning the ceiling of a lumber room 
in an old house in Kinsale, knocked down with the brush a small piece of 
plaster. On taking this up, she found embedded in it a silver coin, of 
which I send photographs, of the size of the original: it is pure silver, and 
thinner than a shilling. On the one side it bears the shields of England, 
France, Ireland, and Scotland, arranged as a quatrefoil, with the motto 
ANGLORUM. NULLI . HACTENUS; on the other side it has, in a square 
tablet, the inscription given in the margin, 


proving it to bea commemoration medal, struck in HONOR PRIN 

that year to celebrate the birth of an heir to the 

English throne, afterwards Charles II. MAG. BRITAN: 
‘* This medal has been since its first discovery FRANC ET HIBER 


in the possession of Captain Coppin, of Derry, from 
whose son, Mr. J. W. Coppin, I received the ac- 
count of its singular find.” ANNO 1630 ; 


NAT. 29 MAI 


The photographs above alluded to having been submitted to 
Aquilla Smith, Esq., M. D., he communicated the following ob- 
servations — 
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‘There were three small medals struck to commemorate the birth of 
Charles the Second on the 29th of May, 1630. 

‘The type on the obverse is almost identical on the three medals, 
viz., four shields, bearing the arms of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, with a star radiating trom the centre, behind the shields. 
Legend—‘ HACTENVS . ANGLORVM . NVLLI.’ 

‘‘Reverse of the first variety, within a scroll almost circular, the fol- 
lowing words in jive lines :— 


IN HONOR — CARO: PRINC. — MAG. BR. FRA. — ET. HI’ NAT’. 29— 
mall. 1630. 


‘‘The second variety has the following words in eight lines, occupying 
the entire field of the reverse :— 


MEM. — CAROLI ° PRIN —- MAGN BRITANN. — FRANC. HIBERN. —NATI. 
XXIX ° MAILT-——-BAPTIZ ° XXVII—-IVN ° MDCXXX.— 8 — 


‘“‘ The third variety, with the inscription within a square, is the one of 
which you sent me a photograph. It has not the star behind the shields. 
The legend—‘ Hactenus Anglorum nulli’—alludes to Charles being the 
first prince (excepting one that died an infant) that was born heir to 
Great Britain.—See ‘ Evelyn on Medals,’ p. 121. 

‘The legend on the obverse of the dollar(?) is Moneta Nova ARaentea 
CIvITatis CARPENSIS. The only clue I can find at present to the name of 
the city is ‘ Carpis, Carpen., op. Pannonie infer, in Hungaria apud Danu- 
bium inter Strigonium et Budam occurrens.’ Vide ‘ Dictionarium His- 
toricum Geographicum, a Carolo Stephano.’ The arms on the reverse are 
not sufficiently distinct to make out the details.” 


By the same: several photographs of Celtic remains, near Saumur, 
in France, in reference to which Mr. "Geoghegan said that no doubt 
many Members were aware of the existence in France of numerous 
Celtic monuments, some of them in almost perfect preservation, 
especially those in the department of Maine and Loire. A French 
nobleman of Irish extraction, Le Viscomte O’Neill de Tyrone, re- 
siding at Saumur, in the neighbourhood of one of the most celebrated 
of these erections, called the Dolmen of Pontigne, had forwarded 
to him, to be subinitted to the Society, a description and photograph 
of the singular monument referred to; both of which he (Mr. 
’Geoghegan) had great pleasure in laying before the meeting, and 
further in moving that the Viscount be elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber of this Society :— 


‘Within one mile from the town of Saumur, on the east, is situated 
the village of Bayneux. Beyond its crossroad we observe the most 
beautiful Dolmen that exists in Anjou, where there are a great number of 
primeval Celtic remains. It is ofan oblong form, about 23 feet in breadth, 
and 62 feet in length. Measuring from the outside to the roof, its height 
is about 94 feet. 1t is composed of 15 stones of a greenish-grey colour; nine 
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are sunk in the field (four for the side, and one for the extremity) ; two 
others are standing, one at the entrance, which serves to close the opening, 
while the other supports the largest of the flat stones which form the 
roof. ‘The roof itself’ is composed of 4 stones of different sizes, the largest 
24 feet in length, and about 23 feet in breadth, and in thickness varying 
from 2 feet to 22 feet. The stones which form the Dolmen are not placed 
vertically, but incline inwards and towards their upper side; but those 
which are at the entrance, and that which supports the roof, are perpen- 
dicular. ‘lhe celebrated Dolemieux, officer of Carbineers, was in the gar- 
rison of Saumur in 1779, and had the curiosity to have the Dolmen exa- 
mined and trenched to ascertain the size and strength of the immense 
blocks which composed it, as well as to discover some indications of its ori- 
ginal design ; but unfortunately he was unsuccessful in the latter, as no- 
thing was found which would throw any light on the subject. He, how- 
ever, ascertained that the stones were sunk into the ground to the depth 
of about 10 feet. 

“ About a hundred steps from the great Dolmen, towards the south, 
there is a single upright stone, evidently of Celtic origin, which seems to 
have been connected with the extaordinary erection which I have de- 
scribed; this stone is in height 74 feet, and terminates in a point. 

‘“ All these immense blocks, as well as those which compose similar 
erections in Anjou, are of grey sandstone, of which there is a great quan- 
tity in the district. 

*‘ We observe likewise, on the border of the road, three hollows lead- 
ing to the River ‘Thone. Ata distance of one mile from Saumur, near 
Riou, there is another of those singular primeval erections. This Dol- 
men is of a parallelogram shape, and is composed of six stones ; three form 
the north side, one the west, and another the south; the sixth forms 
the roof. The entire length of this pierre couverte is 19} feet, its breadth 
11 feet. : 

‘*At about 500 steps from this, there are in a vineyard the ruins of 
another large Dolmen, which was 524 feet long and 31 feet broad; of this 
only three stones are standing. In one of them is a hole, giving evident 
proofs that the monument has been at one time exposed to the action of 
fire.” 


The Rev. James Graves said he had much pleasure in secondin 
Mr. ’Geoghegan’s motion for the election of Viscount O'Neill de 
Tyrone as an Honorary Member of their Socicty; not only on ac- 
count of the interest of his communication, but also because he felt 
much good might arise from cultivating a connexion with the de- 
scendants of ancient Irish families settled in France. 

The Viscount O'Neill de Tyrone was then unanimously elected 
an Honorary Member of the Society. 

Mr. Malcomson sent for exhibition, from the library of Robert 
Clayton Browne, Esq., of Browne’s Hill, * An Abridgment of 
all the Public Printed Irish Statutes,” published by Andrew 
Crook, at Dublin, in 1700, accompanied by the following paper :— 


‘The volume appears to have originally belonged to families named 
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Rossell and Galbraith respectively (who formerly resided at Old Derrig, in 
the parish of Killeshin, in the Queen’s County), and seems to have been 
inade a sort of family record, containing as it does entries of the births of 
several of the former (Rossel!) family from 1691 to 1700; and of the latter 
(the Galbraiths) from 1716 to 1721, as follows :— 

““¢ Mary Kossell was borne at Dublin on Wensday the 14" of Octo™ 
about six of the clock at night an°® 1691. 

**¢ Elizabeth Rossell was borne at Old Derrick on friday the 27" of 
Aprill about three of the clock in the morning anno 1693. 

‘‘* Jane Rossell was borne at Old Derrick on Saturday the 18" of Aprill 
about eight of the clock in the morning anno 1695. 

‘«« George Rosscll was borne at Old Derrick on Wensday the 15% day 
of May about nine of the clock in the morning anno 1700. 

“*Mary Bar: Galbraith wass borne the 26" day of nov’ 1716 at Old 
Derrick att ii a clock 36 minitts att night. 

‘** Joseph Galbraith was born on Sattirday morning at 4 a clock Decem- 
ber the 21" 1717. 

‘*Sam" Galbraith born at Courran good Friday about 12 a clock att 

sic) 1719. 
: J ‘John Galbraith Born att Carlow Ester Sunday 1720 att 10 a clock 
in the morning y° 17" of Eaprill. 

‘** George Galbraith was born at Carlow y°10 of November 1721 a 
friday at halfan hour after six in y* evening.’ 

‘**On the last page appears a note, apparently ofa contract of marriage, 
as follows :—‘M™ Elizabeth Galbraith of Clonmore in the Queen’s 
County gentlewoman am holden and firmly bo’ unto George Rossell of the 
same town and County.’ 

‘But the most interesting entry of all is that made on the fly-leaf 
pasted down on the inside of one of the covers, evidently written in a 
contemporary hand :— 

“© «Munday y* 8 Day of March, 1703. That day the Steeple of Killis- 
shan undermined & flung Downe by one Bambrick imployed by 
Cap‘. Woolsely In Three Dayes Worke.’ 

‘‘ And then, as if the foregoing was not thought a sufficiently exact 
record of this act of Vandalism, it is repeated :— 

*¢1702 8" March, at 3 of y* Clock in y* afternoone y® Steeple fell to 

* Ground being measured it was 105 foot highe or in Length.’ 

* That the destruction of the round tower of Killeshin is recorded in 
the foregoing manuscript notes, there can be littledoubt. Nota vestige of it 
now remains, though Killeshin is pointed out in history as the site of one 
of these towers. The name ‘steeple’ was commonly applied to these 
structures, of which we have an instance in ‘ Kellestown Steeple,’ county 
of Carlow, which, like Killeshin, is known to have formerly boasted of its 
round tower, and like it suffered from destructive hands, towards the be- 
ginning of the present century. The ‘ Captain Woolsely,’ under whose 
employment the tower was ‘undermined and flung down,” was probably 
the hero of the Boyne of that name, whose son or grandson subse- 
quently obtained a baronetcy. Whatever may have beeen his object, it 
is certain that, at the present day, the destruction of a round tower, * 105 
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foot highe,’ on the classic and hallowed ground of Killeshin, would not be 
tolerated,” 


Mr. Prim referred to the Society's ‘‘ Journal,” Vol. ii., p. 402, 
where in“ A Journey to Kilkenny in the 1709, from the MS. Notes 
of Dr. Thomas Molyneux,” edited by the Rev. James Graves, the 
then recent destruction of Killeshin Round Tower was noticed, and 
large fragments were described as seen by Molyneux lying on the 
ground, and retaining their tubular form. ‘The entry in the book 
kindly sent for inspection by Mr. Clayton Browne through Mr. 
Malcomson furnished the further interesting information of the exact 
height of the round tower, and the date of its destruction, and, by a 
just retribution, after the lapse of more than a century and a half, 
gave to public execration the names of the persons engaged in that 
barbarous deed. 

Mr. Prim informed the meeting of the discovery of two in- 
teresting sepulchral monuments in the course of carrying out the 
arrangements for putting up a new heating apparatus in the parish 
church of St. Mary, Kilkenny. In sinking a trench for the main 
pipe, in the south transept, and near the great transept window, at 
the distance of a few inches beneath the recent flooring flags, the 
workmen came on an altar tomb, from which, however, the cover- 
ing stone had been at some former period removed. On digging at 
the sides, it was found that the tomb rested on the original floor of 
the church, which was more than three feet lower than the present, 
and it was, no doubt, standing in its original site. The tomb was 
full of clay, which was not removed: however, it is more than pro- 
bable that at the time when the covering slab was taken away—at 
least a century since—the remains in the tomb were disturbed. 
But, be this as it may, whatever sculptures the missing covering 
stone may have borne, the supporting stone at the head of the 
tomb bears an inscription which affords information about two of 
the persons for whom the monument was erected. This inscription 
is in raised old English characters, as follows :— 


Mic Yacent Cllalterus Archer filius Yoh’ts 
quond’ burgen bille Kilkennie qt obtit p’mo die 
Detebrigs A,B. 1575. 

Et Pohana Wacket uxor efusde Clalteri g 


obiit 16 die Septembris a. 0. 1565 qoris 
aiab? propiciet’ de? Ame. 


Walter Archer fitz John was one of the two Portreeves (cor- 
responding to the modern municipal sheriffs) of the Corporation of 
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Kilkenny, in 1528; and he was probably the same Walter Archer 
who was elected Sovereign, or chief magistrate of the Corporation, 
for the years 1542 and 1544. His father, John Archer, was clected 
Sovereign of Kilkenny for the year 1499; and there isa particular 
interest attaching to him, inasmuch as it appears he fell in battle, 
doubtless heading the inhabitants of the town, under the banner of 
their feudal chief, the Earl of Ormonde. Sir James Ware, 
(“© Works,” edited by his son) in the Annals of the Reign of Henry 
VII., thus records the fact, under the date ** Anno Domini 1499, 
et Anno Regni XV.” :— 


‘At this time the affairs were very troublesome in Connaucht : and 
therefore the Earl of Kildare led his Army this year into that Province, 
where he took and garrisoned four castles . . . . . Whilst these 
things were doing in Connaught, a battle was foncht in Munster between 
Peter Butler [Earl of Ormonde] and Tirlagh O'Brian, who, the year be- 
fore, had been elected Earl of Thomond, by the death of Gilduff ; at first 
they fought stoutly on both sides, but at last Butler and his men were 
put to the flight, and many were slain, of whom the Soveraign of Kilkenny 
was one, for so at that time the city magistrate was called; what may be 
the cause of the fight I cannot for certain affirm ; some do avouch this 
dissention to have taken its first rise about certain lands and limits, which 
each of them claimed to himself.” 


A mural monument of another Archer, under the great window 
of the south transept, and neighbouring the newly discovered tomb, 
would serve to indicate that portion of the church to have been the 
burial place of this ancient and respectable Kilkenny family. 
Johanna, the wife of Walter fitzJohn Archer, was probably a 
daughter of Nicholas Hackett, who was Sovereign in 1526, and 
whose monument may be seen in the Cathedral of St. Canice. 
By the side of this tomb, and also on the level of the ancient 
floor of the church—but broken inte three pieces, and the central 
part sunk deeper in the earth, as if at some time borne down by a 
great weight being placed upon it—was found a much more ancient 
and curious monument, although perhaps not so interesting, in the 
absence of present knowledge of the history of the persons whom it 
was intended to commemorate. It was a coffin-shaped slab, bear- 
ing a female effigy, the body in very low, but the head in high re- 
lief. The lady wears on her head a kind of flat cap and fillet, and 
the hair is gathered into a bunch, like the Edwardian curl, at either 
side of the face. ‘The right hand and arm are placed across the 
breast; the left, extended by the side. The robe is confined at the 
waist by an embroidered girdle, the end of which hangs down in 
front. ‘The execution of the figure is very indifferent throughout. 
Running along the right edge of the slab and turning round at 
the end under the feet is to be seen an inscription in Norman 
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French—the letters in the incised old Lombardic character — as 
follows :— 


ope HELEYNE LA FEMME WILIAM DE ARMAYL GIT ICI DEU DE 8A ALME 
’ 
EIT ME. 


This tomb, now placed in the church-yard, appeared to belong to 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. Who William de Armayl 
was, Mr. Prim said he was not at present able to say. He had not 
met with the name in connexion with Kilkenny in the olden time. 


The following papers were submitted to the Mceting :— 


an ee ee eee 


IRISH MEDICAL SUPERSTITION. 


BY THE LATE JOHN WINDELE, ESQ. 


A HIGHLY interesting serics of papers illustrative of the still exist- 
ing vestiges of the ancient Paganism of Ireland might be written 
even now, notwithstanding the many changes from various causes 
which have been effected amongst us within the last quarter of a 
century. We have ample material in our old literature and the 
abundant current folk-lore of the country. It is now, doubtless, too 
late to disinter from such deposits the whole system of the Irish 
Pantheon, but a sufficiency remains accessible to elucidate a very 
considerable portion of it. We know that the progress of Chris- 
tian conversion was by no means so gencral or so rapid as many would 
suppose. ‘There reigned Pagan kings in Ireland subsequent to the 
alleged establishment of the new faith by St. Patrick; and even so 
late as the eleventh century we have evidence of the prevalence of 
the oid religion in the remoter districts, and in many of the islands 
on our western coasts. The public worship of Heathen deities no 
doubt had ceased amongst the mass of the population, but many 

rivately practised it with a tenacity worthy ofa better cause. It 
1g singular that, whilst the memory of the Dit magni appears to 
have died out in the lapse of ages, the full belief in the minor 
powers—the Diu minores—firmly maintained its hold despite every 
effort to eradicate it. Jcason and the immense authority of the 
Church have in vain opposed this baneful error. The popular mind 
has sought to reconcile this creed with the doctrine of fallen angels, 
and thus to harmonize it with Christianity. ‘The baffled missionary 
had tacitly to abandon the contest; and where he found ancient sites 
and monuments of the old faith still drawing upon the popular ve- 
neration, had to yield to it, and, by adoption and reconsecration for 
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Christian uses, rest content with little more than a partial conver- 
sion. [lence the number of sacred localities still resorted to, such 
as lakes—the imagined abode of mythical serpents, holy wells, and 
other places of ancient pilgrimage and devotion. Many of the se- 
condary doctrines of Druidism hold their ground at this very day 
as articles of faith, assumed to be grafted upon quasi Christian 
opinions: fatalism, and a belief in the metem psychosis, will be found 
concurrently with a superstitious veneration of the elements of fire 
and water. ‘Lhe celebration of the annually recurring festivals of 
the May-day and St. John’s fires—the former under its original 
name of Baaltinne, the fire of Baal—are too well known to need 
further remark ; and the * patrons” and pilgrimages held at sacred 
lakes and holy wells are equally notorious. Connected with these 
practices is the vivid memory still retained of once universal ophiu- 
latria,or serpent worship; and the attribution of supernatural powers 
and virtues to particular animals, such as the bull, the white and 
red cow (Bo finne and Bo ruadh), the boar, the horse, the dog, &c., 
the memory of which has been perpetuated in our topographical 
denominations. ‘These animals are well known to have been ob- 
jects of worship in the earliest times amongst nations far removed 
from each other. 

The belicf in the existence and attributes of the sidh, fairies or 
good people, answering to the eumenides of the Grecks, is as strong 
at this day in town and country as it was twelve centuries back. 
These constituted the Dii minores of the ancient Celts. ‘Lhe ban- 
shee, the phuca, the lianan, the fetch, and the cluricaun, have not 
lost any of their old potency. Credulity in their regard is excused 
_or palliated by professing Christians on the ground that these be- 
ings are the fallen angels of Scripture. Fora full elucidation of 
the whole system of Irish fairy mythology, the curious inquirer 
may be referred to the popular pages of Grifhn, Carleton, and, 
above all, to the pleasant ‘* Legends” of Crofton Croker. 

A plentiful and rank crop of other superstitions, the bequest of 
pre-Christian ages, forming the popular creed of our peasantry, with 
all the various accessories of witchery and enchantments, attest the 
unaltered permanence and dominancy of ancicnt error, and the ge- 
neral credulity. 

Druidism was an artfully contrived system of elaborate fraud 
and unposture—effective to act upon the fears, the feelings, and 
grosser passions of an ignorant and sensual people. Its priesthood 
were a compound of the j juggler, the knavish hypocrite, and impos- 
tor. What scanty knowled«e belonged to their period they mono- 
polized, and succeeded by their pretensions to engross to themselves 
all the power, influence, and emoluments of the state. ‘I'o them 
was intrusted the charge of religion, jurisprudence, and medicine, 
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the professions of which belonged to them exclusively. By pious 
frauds, as well as by superior intelligence, the result of long and 
profound study, they acquired and maintained an influence and 
authority, unquestioned and undisputed. To astonish and excite the 
awe and the wonder of their adherents was a part of their policv. 
They certainly well studied the book of nature, were acquainted 
with the marvels of natural magic, the properties of plants and 
herbs, and what of astronomy was then known ; they may even 
have been skilled in mesmerism and biology, and in the work of 
deception have turned their knowledge to useful account, enhancing 
thereby their reputation for the possession of necromantic and pro- 
phetic powers. The marvels of Houdin in Algeria, the jugglers of 
India, or of the Siberian shaman muttering his incantations in his 
tent—in fact, of every knavish sorcerer ‘‘ who studied ina cup,” as 
Hood expresses 1it— would seem to have been prefigured under the 
old Druidic system. ‘There can be no doubt that the vast ma- 
jority of the superstitions in practice and belief which have de- 
scended to modern times have had their origin in those dark periods 
when the corruption of the Lfeathen world had superseded the earlier 
lichts of the patriarchal religion, and the reign of darkness had be- 
come almost universal. The study of these fragmentary remains 
of primeval error would at this day possess no inconsiderable in- 
terest and value to the historian and ethnologist. Like language, 
they micht afford beacons to indicate the ‘* pedigree of nations.” 
Thus analogies or similitudes in Ireland and India, which to the 
- superficial might seem to possess no importance whatsoever, would 
to the reflective inquirer offer subjects of most interesting specula- 
tion, and become landmarks in the track of real knowledge. 

In the distribution of professions amongst the Heathen hierarchy 
the Irish Fear leighis, or ** Medicine Man,” held a very important po- 
sition. On the fall of the Druidic order, the change of religion but 
little affected him. He retained his endowments; the profession re- 
mained hereditary in his family; and medical science, such as it was 
in the days of the last Druid, continued without change and with 
small improvement to be practised down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century by the O’Sheils, the O'llickevs, O'Lees, O'Calli- 
nans, O’Cannovans, O’Ferguses, O’Cassidys, O’ Donlevys, O’ Maras, 
and other hereditary olavs of the healing art, who physicked and 
held their estates by long-established usage, and under the Brehon 
laws were entitled to sundry other emoluments, until the changes 
of the disastrous seventeenth century Icft them landless and im- 
poverished. 

Many of the medical works which emanated from this school of 
physic have survived the fall of their order, and are still extant in 
MS. They are spoken of by Edward O'’Reily as “valuable rem- 
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nants of ancient Irish learning, as well on account of their language 
and beautiful penmanship, as for the testimony which they bear of 
our ancient physicians being at least as learned, and having as much 
skill in their profession as any of their contemporary physicians in 
any other nation” (MS. Catalogue, in the Royal Irish Academy). 
This is not claiming a very inmodcrate distinction. ‘The progress 
of medical science throughout the whole ancient world was ofa 
very humble character. No matter how refined or civilized in 
other respects, ignorance, superstition, and error pervaded this de- 
partment of knowledge every where—India, Egypt, Rome, and Ire- 
land were alike pretty much on a par. 

The whole medical system was a tissue of ignorance and char- 
latanism, combined with a small amount of useful knowledge of the 
real medicinal virtues of some plants and substances, but with a 
larger attribution of superstitious properties. ‘The popular credu- 
lity as to talismans, amulets, necromancy, sorceries, fascinations, 
&c., was zealously encouraged by the professional orders, and has 
survived every change, political and rcligious, even to the present 
time, when we find it pervading the minds of the populace in rank 
vigour in the midst of our boasted civilization and enlightenment—. 
not openly, it is true, but covertly, running in undercurrents through 
the lower strata of socicty ; but in more ancient times all this was 
openly taught and encouraged. It was inculcated as truth in the 
schools, and proclaimed in the high places. ‘The phylacterics of 
the Jews were sustained upon the authority of Scripture. Chris- 
tianity itself, which had emanated out of Judaism, inherited and 
was infected by these superstitious tendencics. ‘Lhe early sect of 
the semi-pagan Gnostics, especially the Basilidian offshoot which so 
vigorously flourished in the second century, gtands out remarkably 
in this respect. These heretics combined with the faith, as modi- 
fied by them, the old Heathen belief in magic and witchcraft, and 
retained the worship of Serapis and other Egyptian deities, as well 
as that of Abraxas, a Syrian god, supposed the same as Mithra, or 
the sun (Selden, “De Dits Syriis,” p.44). ‘To this name, arranged 
in the form of atriangle, they attributed talismanic virtues. In like 
manner they used amulets, of which we have a prodigious number 
figured in Montfaucon. ‘These were generally of an oval form, fre- 
quently composed of black Egyptian basalt, and bore in’criptions 
in Coptic, Hebrew, or Greek, containing the names of Jehovah, 
anvels, and saints, and figures of Isis, Anubis, the phallus, animals, 
birds, serpents, and especially the scarabeus, or beetle—a symbol of 
the sun and the world, as well as of generation. ‘These were worn 
suspended from the neck, and were deemed preservatives against 
the cramp and other diseases. In the same manner was worn the 
Abracadabra, a talisman of similar character, derived from the 
former. ‘The term was magical, and in its use was deemed an an- 
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tidote against agucs, fevers, and other diseases, when written on 
parchment and worn avout the neck. 


“ Talia languentis conducunt vincula collo, 
Lethales abigent, miranda potentia! morbos.” 


Of the superstitions of the Greeks and Romans, it is quite un- 
necessary to speak. ‘The bulla alone represents a class of amulets 
as common to the latter as those of any other form were universal 
to the Oriental nations, the Egyptians and the western Celts and 
Teutons. ‘There was no limit to the range of variety of these ob- 
jects. They hung talismans about the necks of children as preser- 
vatives against envy, or the evil eye, according to Macrobius, lib. 1., 
cap. 6. Varro tells us that they similarly suspended from the necks 
of boys amulets of an obscene character, as like preservatives 
against evil; the same practice still prevails in Southern Italy. 

Medicine. In its earliest professional character, we have seen to 
be closely connected with religion. The most eminent and suc- 
cessful cultivators of the science in various countries in ancient 
times were raised to the rank of divinities by their grateful country- 
men alter their decease, as in the case of Exculapius and Chiron 
amongst the Greeks and ‘Romans—the one was regarded as the son 
of Apollo, and the other of Saturn; and the Tuatha de Danaan, Dran- 
ceacht, was venerated as the Dia na h-eci (Deus salutis) of the 
Pagan Irish, according to the Glossarist Cormac. The practitioners 
combined with whatever real knowledge they possessed from train- 
ing and experience a pretended correspondence with the invisible 
world, which produced an unlimited contidence in their superior 
skill and power. ‘This faith was the more undoubted when it was 
most sedulously inculeated that most bodily ailments and infirmities 
were produced by the malevolence of demons, and their evil dis- 
posed human accomplices, and were only to be remedied by those 
epecially privileged to commune with or control them. The 
Druid physician claimed this as a right from long-established pre- 
scription and hereditary succession. ‘To him exclusively were 
known all the occult virtues of the whole materia medica; and to 
him belonged the carefully elaborated machinery of oracles, omens, 
augurics, avromancy, fascinations, exorcisms, dream interpretations 
and visions, astrology, palmistry, the qualities of vegetables useful 
for medicinal or religious purposes—the mystic secrets of the 
mieletoe (all-heal), vervain, selago, and samolus; the proper times 
and seasons for collecting them, and all the ritual ceremonies pro- 
per to their use or application. But, mixed up with many absur- 
ditics and impositions as all this was, there still existed a large 
amount of really useful knowledge, and especially of the curative 
properties of vegetable productions. They read the book of na- 
ture with profound attention, and devoted much time to the study, . 
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therefore, of botany as a prime necessity in their training, and the 
foundation of all real natural science. In modern professional edu- 
cation this branch of knowledge has become of very secondary im- 
portance; and the reliance upon the sanative virtues of herbs and 
simples has been transferred to the fairy doctor and the pishogue 
women, the last degenerate representatives of the old professors, so 
that the laborious teaching of former ages has become the maun- 
dering superstition of modern times. But the growth of genuine 
medical science, and the emancipation from the trammels of ancient 
error, have been a work of slow progress, and vestiges of its in- 
fluence may still be traced in the empiricism of the present day. 
It is not alone amongst the uninstructed vulgar that we find the 
lingering vestiges of ancient error; for even the better educated 
manifest occasionally strong leanings in this direction, as we find 
evidenced in the encouragement given to charlatanism of every de- 
scription under such titles as animal magnetism, mesmerism, bio- 
logy, spirit-rapping, table turning, &c. Indeed, it is not much over 
a century since believers in the philosopher’s stone and the trans- 
mutation of metals were found amongst men otherwise learned and 
sagacious, and when alchemy had its cultivators in a Boyle and a 
Newton, who were not above the general credulity of their age. It 
is not saying too much that the treatment of our old physicians was 
at least fully equal in value and success to that of the universally 
advertised and patronized pills of Professor Holloway, the Balm 
of Gilead, the Essence of Sambuco, Du Barry’s ‘ delicious Reva- 
lenta Arabica,” or La graine de Moutard blanche de santé of 
M. Didier, of 32 Galerie d’Orleans, concerning which, Plus de 
200,000 cures authentiquement constatecs justifieut pleinement la 
popularite universaille.” Down to the opening of the present cen- 
tury, faith in the dezoar stone as a preventive against the effect of 
poison, and its efficacy in various diseases, was so firm amongst me- 
dical practitioners, and it was held in such high repute, that spurious 
imitations of it sold at fabulous prices. It had a place amongst the 
most important medicines in the pharmacopovlas. ‘This was a calca- 
reous conerction found in the stomach of animals of the goat kind, 
and was originally introduced into medicine by the Arabians, who 
pretended that it was a gum gencrated from the tears of stags. 

To the simple-minded portion of the community the ‘ science” 
of the Middle Ages would seem as much entitled to credit and con- 
fidence, as all the lofty pretensions put forth in the vast mass of 
professional literature which incumbers the shelves of our great 
public libraries. Let us not too severely condemn the popular cre- 
dulity, gross as it is, which we find so prevalent, until we are 
enabled to offer something more reliable and trustworthy for general 
acceptance, seeing this avowed snail’s progress which medical science 
has accomplished in the second moiety of the }9th century; nor 
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need we be much surprised that the uninstructed masses every- 
where, not only in Ireland and in Asia, but even in France and 
Britain, still cling to ancient absurd practices and ridiculous nos- 
trums, and attempt to justify their adherence and confidence by 
alleced benefit from their use. 

For our present purpose it is sufficient to say, that facts esta- 
blish this state of things :—The occult and supernatural virtues of 
plants and amulets have stilla world-wide class of devout believers. 
We find that in India the treatment of the sick by native doctors con- 
sists chiefly in charms and superstitious observances, in addition to 
a few vegetable medicines. ‘This addiction 13 as old as the time of 
Strabo, who says, (l.xv.ch. 1), the Hylobi (the physicians of In- 
dia) apply philosophy to the study of the nature of man. ‘They 
are,” he says farther on, ‘‘ able to cause persons to have a numerous 
offspring, and to have either male or female children, by means of 
charms.” In practice this very ancient people observe many customs 
analogous to those of Ireland, one of which is the cultivation of 
snuhi (euphorbia) on the housetop, which protects the inmates 
against sin and disease, just as the Lussera an theotanc, the house 
leek, secures the Irish peasant dwelling against fire and misfortune. 
In both France and Mneland talismans in the nature of ‘* Gospels” 
and charms have fully preserved their ancient repute. The ‘* Gos- 
pel” charm, no doubt, had its origin amongst the Hebrews. 
‘ There was hardly,” observes Lightfoot of that nation, ‘a people in 
the whole world that more used or were more fond of amulets, charms, 
mutterings, exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments.” The ‘* Gos- 
pel,” in its present developed condition, is but a Christian modi- 
fication of the original Israclitish practice. It is the adoption of 
sacred texts consisting of passages from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, such as the commencement of the Gospel of St. John, &c., 
or of actual blending of magical formule with the sacred text. In 
an old Irish manuscript, here eafter to be more particularly referred 
to,a ‘charm for a sprain” is given, which may serve as a sample 
of this questionable species of literature :—“ Christ went upon the 
cross; a horse’s leg was dislocated ; He joined blood to blood, flesh 
to flesh, bone to bone; ; as Ile healed that, may Ie cure this. Amen.” 
In “ N otes and Queries,”’ we find a French « charm” of the cur- 
rent time, which consists of the Pater and Ave, and is worn about 
the neck. It purports to cure fevers and jaundices, as well as agues. 
The eminently sceptical country which patronizes such productions 
is, as to a large portion of its population, a believer also in witch- 
craft. Within the present year a trial took place at the court of 
assize of the Maine and Loire of two sorcters, on a charge of at- 
tempting to poison eight persons at Villedicu, } in that department, 
which resulted in the prisoners being found guilty. The same 
work just quoted (‘* Notes and Queries ’ ’) shows that the no less 
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superstitious peasantry of England carry about them, suspended 
from the neck, written charms sewn up in little bags. “The amount 
of ignorance and superstition amongst the mass of the people,” 
says a writer in this useful periodical, ‘relative to supposed reme- 
dies for different diseases, is quite amazing amongst the compara- 
tively well-informed and intelligent in many respects.” 

Ireland neither was, nor is she at present, more or less devoted 
to these superstitions than her neighbours. Ancient medical works, 
and modern traditional belief and practices, attest her full share in 
the once universal credulity. A manuscript preserved at St. Gall, 
which has been printed by Zeuss, and the ** Mathair an Leadhdoir- 
eachta,” herereinafter quoted, as well as many other old authorities, 
fully prove this. The former work contains several curious charms 
against strangury, headach, &c. In the incantations occur the 
names of Goibhnean the smith, and Diancecht the physician of the 
Tuatha de Danaans. The extracts hereafter given from the ** Ma- 
thair ” will further bear out this statement. Old English writers, 
from Cambrensis down to Sir J. Harington and Fynes Moryson, 
would, however, represent the Irish as pre-excelling in their prone- 
ness to superstition. Sir John Harington speaks of the idle faith 
of the Irishry in magic and witchcraft as something extraordinary ; 
and Lady Fanshaw, a capacious believer in the supernatural herself, 
naively remarks on the superior number of ghosts in Ireland! In 
the period of those enlightened censors, the statute book and public 
records might reveal to them, cculd they look at home, a state of 
ignorance and fatuity, as regards the popular creed in magic, witch- 
craft, ghosts, goblins, and fairy elves, which might well challenge 
comparison with any other nation in the universe. 

Charms, whether ancient or modern, were of every variety of 
material and character. They included animals, trees, shrubs, and 
herbs, minerals, stone, wood, glass, the human hair, jet, amber, 
coral, and all kinds of precious stones (the diamond and ruby ex- 
cepted), such as agate, cornelian, sardonyx, amethyst, and chalce- 
dony. ‘To the natural properties or virtues believed to appertain to 
many of them was added the increased efficacy arising from pre- 


paration by astrological rule, by consecration, and the engraving of 
mystical figures or cabalistic, Runic, or Ogham inscriptions upon 
them. They were worn gencrally suspended on the breast, or even 
occasionally as earrings, and were believed to be protective of men 
and animals, houses and localities. ‘They averted injury, pain, and 
disease; secured health and good fortune; were antidotes avainst 
evil, and misfortune, and demons ; noxious animals and reptiles had 
no power over their wearers. Amongst the extraordinary privileges - 
which they conferred were invincibility, invulnerability, and even 
invisibility. | 
One of these amulcts, consisting of an amber bead inscribed 
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with a short Ogham inscription, was found a few years since in the 
county of Limerick, and afterwards purchased by the late Lord 
Londesborough. An engraving of it has been published in the 
‘Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological Society,” and is a 
curious illustration of a class of ancient amulets very much prized. 
Amber, probably from its comparative rarity, was always esteemed 
a particularly sacred material for talismanic purposes. This pre- 
cious material was regarded as the indurated fecal discharge of the 
spermaceti whale, and was only found floating on the surtace of the 
sea in the Baltic, the German Ocean, and along the western shores 
of the lish coast.' Formed into beads, and worn upon the person, 
it was regarded as imparting special protection against injury and 
disease. Amongst the Orientals it is carried about as the most 
common ofall charms, es specially amongst the Turks, by whom it 
is worn upon the forchead, and manufactured for that purpose by 
the Marabouts and Arab sheiks. It was in primeval ages constantly 
buried with the dead, and is met with commonly in barrows and 
other ancient graves. In the excavation of the round tower of Ard- 
patrick a few years since, by the South Munster Antiquarian Society, 
a fragment of amber of considerable size was found low down in the 
sepulchral chamber of that building, having been, undoubtedly, in- 
terred with the original tenant of that most ancient structure. 

Similar researches in ancient tumuli have brought to light other 
vestiges of the superstitious credulity of the old population—rings 
and pendants, beads and gems of every kind, being most common 
amongst the funeral relics discovered, and having been interred, 
no doubt, as trusted protectors in life, and as reliable safecuarda 
against the invisible enemy in death. J*requent amongst the more 
precious materials has been the turquoise, a highly endowed gem ; 
and no wonder, since, according to l’enton, an old writer of the six- 
teenth century: —“ It doth move when there is any peril prepared 
to him that weareth it.” ‘This had also the property of removing 
enmities, and reconciling man and wile; it was an unerring indication 
of bodily health, looking pale or bright, according as its wearer was 
in good condition or otherwise. 


* Trueas Turkoise in the dear lord’s ring 
Look well or ill.” 


BEN JONSON. 


Charms contained in some rings were of such sovereign efficacy, 
that, if the words which expressed them were pronounced in the 
ear of an epileptic paticnt, he was at once healed; others were 
effective against poison. 

Good, the Oxonian ex-pricst, who supplicd Camden with such 


1 Boate’s ‘ Natural History of Ireland,” p. 146. Pliny, Ll. xxxvii, s. 38. 
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prejudiced information concerning the Irish of his time (¢emp. 
Eliz.), speaking of a distemper called Esane, inflicted by fairies, 
says, that the remedy is by whispering in the suffercr's ear a short 
prayer, joined with a Pater Noster. By putting some burning 
coals into a cup of clear water, they are enabled, he says, “ to form a 
better judgment of the disorder than most physicians.”! The Irish 
at that time, according to the same authority, believed that women 
had charms, effectual against all complaints, divided and distri- 
buted amongst them; and to them persons applied, according to 
their several disorders; and they constantly began and ended the 
charms with a Pater Noster and Ave Maria 

It was chiefly against the malign influence of the ** good people,” 
or fairies, that the aid of spells or charms was invoked. Many of 
the diseases incident to men and animals were believed to be pro- 
duced by these dreaded beings, for which it was essentially neces- 
sary that remedies should be provided; and the fertility of expedient 
of Druid and wizard, as well as of the skilful leech, was ever at 
hand in providing means of counteracting the baneful enmity of 
these powers. 

For the ordinary eee that flesh is heir to, natural remedies 
were abundantly at hand; but for those arising from demoniacal 
action supernatural tneans had to be employed. With these the 
long-transmitted traditions and experience of trained practitioners 
had rendered them familiar. Mysterious formularies, incantations, 
and charms of tried efficacy, and the occult virtues of plants and 
various other substances, formed a barrier against the invisible foe 
which all his power was not proof against. ‘To be sure, this ple- 
nitude of endowment and knowledge was frequently as potent for 
evil asfor good. In the hands of the malevolent it might be used 
mischicvously; and so it happened in the instance of the birth of 
the renowned Cathal Crove dearg O'Connor, which was retarded 
like that of Hercules, and the sufferings of his mother, Gearrog ny 
Moran, prolonged by means of a powerful spell, consisting of an 
apparently harmless bundle of hazel twigs, tied with a magic 
string, knotted with nine knots, and suspended against the gable 
of the house. But for sanative purposes the influence of particular 
localities, the marvellous virtue of certain herbs and plants, or other 
productions, or even ordinary and familiar actions, applied with 
mystical intent, were all-sufficient to ward offevil and insure safety. 
Thus Lough Neagh, besides its well-known petrifying qualities, 
was also believed to possess healing properties, —snperior, in the 
king’s evil, even to the ‘royal touch.” Another Jake, in the county 
of Cork, Lough a dereen, in Carbery, cures by its waters thie 
© fairy stroke or dart,” as 1 was informed on the spot. The rites 


1 Gough's “ Camden,” iv., p. 470. ? Good in “Camden,” p. 470. 
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here are quite similar to those observed by Captain Burns at a 
exrcred lake in Cabul. A night spent in one of the ** seven churches” 
at ‘lermonbarry, near Lough Ree, was certain to cure every malady, 
mental or phy sical. Another night at Gougaun Barra, the source 
of the Lee, in the well-known claish a cuinne beside the weird old 
thorn tree, by a wedded pair whose union has not been blessed 
with issuc, proves as effectiv e in removing barrenness as did ever the 
prolific shadow of Rabelais’ *¢ Abbey steeple.” Again, Leac-na- 
Cineamhaine, in Buoi-Bearra (Berchaven, county “of Cork), isa 
remarkable rock, overhanging the sea at a point inaccessible. 
Could any one stretch himself out upon it, he is sure to obtain all 
his wishes ; but, unfortunately, the feat is an unpossibility. 

A simple preservative against witchcraft and ill luck is spittle. 
Pliny has recorded his testimony to its efficacy; and pugilists at the 
present day spit upon their hands before commencing a fight, in 
hope of a favourable issue. 

There is scarcely any fascination more injurious than that of 
the ‘“‘evil eye.” It was as dreaded in ancient Rome as in modern 
Ireland :— 


** Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinet equos,” 


exclaims the great Latin poet; and our remote forefathers have re- 
corded their sense of its malignant effect in the legend of Balor of 
Tory Island, a glance of w hose baleful eye could convert everything 
it looked upon into stone. Against an influence so malign, spittle 
affurded a certain safeguard. ‘Thus, praising any object without 
accompanying the praise with a blessing was an act of overluvking by 
the evil eye; whilst the remedy 1s to spit three times upon the victim, 
uttering at cach time the neces sary ** God bless it.” But there are 
exceptions to this useful property of the saliva. The Four Masters 
relate that, in A.D. 734, Feargus Glect,.chief of Cobha, died. It 
appeared to him that wicked and destructive people used to cast 
spits in which they put charms in his face, which was the cause of 
his death. 

The horse shve has also similar protective properties. If acci- 
dentally found, it averts ill luck, and guards against evil spirits as 
wellas witchcraft. Sailors at this day “pail it to the masts of ships, 
and trust to it for safety from all the dangers of the sea. 

But the vegctable remedies known to cunning herbalists of both 
sexes are perhaps the strongest and surest auxiliaries to such mystic 

safecuards, because ‘the ood people” are powerless against them, 
when used by skilful operators. Many of these highly endowed pro- 
ductions of natureare not always of easy attainment, or to be obtained 
without great risk. The fairies do not unresistingly resion their 
power into mortal hands, to be used against themselves. Accord- 
ingly, they jealously watch over and guard these treasures, and 
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rigorously punish those who would lay unhallowed hands upon 
them. Thus the mandragora, or mandrake, must be drawn from 
the earth in which it has its growth by means of a dog. The juice 
of this vegetable was in high repute, as being believed to excite 
amorous inclinations, and was used for love potions or philtres, at 
leastin the East. ‘The Irish notion of its origin is, that it is to be 
found under a gallows, and is produced from the drops which fall 
from it onthe earth. Its roots are supposed to resemble the human 
form. Placed under the head ofa patient, it excites sleep. ‘That 
very quaint and amusing old botanist, Caleb Threlkeld, in his 
‘¢ Synopsis Stirplum Hibernicarum,” tells us, that another plant, 
the equisetum, or ‘horse tail,” must be pulled with prayer, lest 
the fairies run away with the sorceress, which is, he gravely assures 
us, an abuse of God's holy ordinance of prayer. In the Irish ma- 
nuscript work entitled * Mathair an Leadhdoireachta,” the mother 
of healing, said to have been compiled at Salamanca, by Thaddeus 
O’Cuinn, in 1139, there are various herbs mentioned which protect 
those who possess them against fairy aggression. ‘l’o remove these 
from their place of growth, as in the case of the equisetum just 
mentioned, is highly perilous, inasmuch as the invisible powers who 
guard them resent the act as a sacrilege against themselves. Tor 
the extraction of one of these from the earth with safety, such as 
the Trein luibh (herb of power), a particular recipe is given. The 
least dangerous way, it informs us, to accomplish this is by the top. 
For this purpose a cat or dog must be got: a strong thread is tied 
to the animal’s leg, and about the stump ofthe plant, and by this 
means only should it be removed, for mortals are prohibited from 
otherwise attempting it. Many are the virtues of this herb, ‘and 
having it about the person is a protection against disease.” Even 
amongst the ancient Romans it was deemed prudent that some 
herbs, when gathered for necromantic purposes, should be drawn up 
by the roots, as in the case wherein Horace (Epod. 5), describes 
Canidia requiring for her unholy purpose that the wild fig tree 
should be pulled up from the earth. 

In India some medicinal plants are also supposed to be under the 
guardianship of demons. ‘They should be gathered at prescribed 
periods, and the act accompanied with certain prayers. ‘* Before a 
medicinal plant is collected in the morning,” writes Dr. Wise, in 
his ** Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine” (p. 116), “a 
prayer should be said by the person, with his face to the north. 
The following is such a prayer, which is supposed to remove any 
devils which may be hiding near: “ O God, if any devil be lurking 
here, begone, whother it be vital, Peshaca, Rakshas, or Shri sarpa”’ 
(the devil of serpents). As the shrub is being gathered, the person 
should say, **O shrub! as Bramha, Indra, and Vishnu plucked 
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you, for the same reason I now remove you.” In illustration of 
this curious superstition in Ireland, a friend informs me, that a 
farmer neighbouring to his residence having occasion to possess 
himself of the  Trein luibh,” got a large dog, and, tying a string 
to the herb and the leg ofa dog, he in that manner drew up the 
herb, whereby a person afflicted with falling sickness was cured ; 
but the poor dog on the following day was ‘attacked with convul- 
sions. ‘The animal was thereupon hanged, and left for dead; but, 
strange to relate, on the next day he “stood alive at his master’s 
door. In the course of'a few hours, however, the dog was again 
attacked, and again hanged and left for dead; but he once more 
recovered. Again, on the morning following his second execution, 
he was once more found alive, but, relapsing i in the course of the 
day, a wise neighbour advised that the animal should be allowed 
to ect out of his fit, and then put to death; this advice was ap- 
proved of and acted on, and this time the operation was found 
effective. 

Amongst other sanative virtues of a supernatural description 
attached to herbs may be noticed, from the same instructive ma- 
nuscript, that attributed to the columbine, which, if carried about 
the person, or being rubbed with it, serpents or mad dogs can 
do the bearer no injury. Another plant, the dussera an sparain 
(Bursa pastoris), being put under the necks of sheep, wolves will not 
see them. ‘This herb must be akin to the fern (iix minor long fo- 
faa), whose secd, according to Shakspeare, had the secret of invisi- 
sibility for the human sheep. Threlkeld adverts to the same im- 
portant and desirable gift :—“* A great splutter,” he says, ‘* has been 
made about fern seed, and several sauntering stories feigned con- 
cerning its collection on St. John’s eve, or ‘the summer solstice, 
which are mere trumpery.” 

Ladies bathing themselves in a decoction of the Jurcan (Car- 
dionis benedictus) shall only bear sons! This superstition 18 ger- 
mane to that ofthe ancient Hindoos already noticed, on the authority 
of Strabo. Another species of bath is reported in the * Agallamh na 
seanorridhe,” which had the virtue of reviving the vanished love of 
their husbands, two sons of an ancient king of "Fermoy, to their un- 
fortunate wives, about to be divorced by them. Caoilte, upon a 
promise of rew ard, undertook to restore the love of the two in- 
constant husbands to the sorrowing ladies. He gathered for the 
purpose the full of his richt hand of various fairy herbs (losazbh 
sidhe) which the Fenian ladies were accustomed to use. On these 
he caused a bath to be made, in which the slighted fair ones bathed, 
and thereby was restored to them the love of their fickle spouses. 
The Irish, in truth, were never wanting, and indced what nation in 
the world ever was, in the invention ae love philtres and stimu- 
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lants. Shakspeare alludes to a pansy called ‘love in idleness,” 
of which he says— 

—— “the juice on sleeping eyelids laid 

Will make a man or woman madly dote 


Upon the next live creature that it sees.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., Se. 2. 


The fairy stroke—whether known as the Millteoracht, when re- 
sulting in abscess, or in epilepsy, a disease always supposed to ori- 
ginate from the fairies—has a variety of remedies applied to it, the 
laurel amongst others ; but the digitalis—Irish, Meracan na sith, or 
fairy thimble —is regarded as the principal. Its utility is greatest 
where this infliction is productive of disease of the bones, &e. The 
Scamp Crainn(polypodium) or poly pody of the oak, infused in water, 
was also considered beneficial. 

The * Fugo demunium” (Bith Nuadh, or new life), is so called 
because it banishes demons from the pergons of those who carry it 
about them; and he who has it in his hand will have the gift of 
eloquence, hah places it in rivalry with the Blarney stone! 

The yarrow, or milfoil (Aithir Talmhain) has a kindred but 
more limited faculty of endowing with this coveted eloquence. 
Placed under the foot in shoes, it also imparts fluency of speech, 
but only for a single day. 

The child who wears the Cruach Padruig (Barba filicana, or 
plantain) on his neck, is insured full protection thereby, and shall 
not suffer hurt or injury from the fairies. 

Threlkeld, himself no believer in the superstitious virtues of 
plants, nevertheless notices the popular credulity in his time regard- 
ing some of them. Of the antirrhinum, or snapdragon, the Irish 
Sriumh na Laogh, he says :— 


‘‘ There are many frivolous superstitious fables which are reported of 
the power of this plant, and some others, against spectres, charms, and 
witcheraft. ‘The only true remedy against such abominations as spring 
from observers of times, inchanters, witches, charmers, consulters with 
familiar spirits, wizards, and necromancers, is to hearken to that prophet, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, before whose faithful ministers Satan falleth as 
lightening from heaven.” 


Again, of the hazel (Irish, Coll), he observes :— 


‘¢ That a divining rod of this wood should be used to find out metals, 
is owing to the impostures of Satan, whose design is to abuse the creatures 
with vain amusements under the old colour of knowledge more than is 
fit for man.” 


This wand is still believed to possess the power of indicating hid- 
den treasures. It turns, in obedience to an extraordinary instinct, 
in the presence of such treasures, or of water. 
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The rowan, or mountain ash tree, was always regarded as a 
repellant of serpents and evil spirits, and as averting fascination ; for 
this purpose, in common with other trees and shrubs, such as the 
laurel, &c., it was planted around dwellings. Some of its fabled 
virtues are given in the tale of “ Diarmuid and Graine,” page 119, 
where the eating of three of its berries preserves from all disease ; 
and those thus feeding feel from it the exhilaration of wine and the 
sulace imparted by old mead, and, however aged, would become re- 
juvencscent—the centenarian would again resume the prime of 
manhood. A‘ Druidical ordeal” was undergone by a female 
suspected, as mentioned in the Brehon laws, by her rubbing her 
tongue to a bronze adze heated or reddened in a fire made either 
of the rowan tree or of the blackthorn.! Crosses formed of mountain 
ash twigs are still placed over the doors of the houses of the pea- 

gantry, by attaching them to the thatch, asa protection against witch- 
craft, evil spirits, and fairi ies, not only in Ireland, but in Scotland. 
The fairy thorn, on the other hand, was sacred to those superna- 
tural beings, and was consequently ‘held in dread veneration. It 
was specially prohibited to men and animals to profane or injure it. 
To the willow a singular property belonged. Ae with us, 

moderns, it is aseociited: with sorrow and mourning, 1t was believed 
of old to inspire an uncontrollable inclination to meer on * the 
light fantastic toe.” The recipe to produce this agreeable cffect was 
as follows :—'Take a willow rod, pared toa quadrang cular figure, and 
write upon it the words, ‘*sator, arepo, tenct, opera, rotas;” place 
this over the lintel of a door, and it will cause all the inmates incon- 
tinently to dance. In another case, a sprig of the dttin Muirre 
(furze, or gorse), carried in the button hole of'a garment, secures 
the wayfarer against straying on mountain or moorland. 

But, of all ‘the surpassingly distinguished, prized, and endowed 

materials appropriated to the uses of ‘ancient superstitious medica- 
ment, crystaland glass were pre-eminent. Nounded crystals and glass 
beads occur amongst the most frequent forms of amulets found 
either In common use or in ancient sepulchres. Of the latter ma- 
terial was the universally celebrated Ovum anquinum— Gleiniau 
Nadred (Welsh), Gloine Nathrach (Gaelic)—adder stone, or ser- 
pent’s egg of Celtic archwology. Davis? calls it ‘the splendid 
product “of the adder,” shot forth by serpents; and the learned 
Jacob Bryant? regarded it as an emblem of the ark, and informs us 
that it was held in equal repute by Persians, Syrians, and Celts. 
Of its production by serpents, Pliny in his “ Natural History” (xxix., 
ce. 3), has left us a marvellous account, sufhciently well known 
to the general reader. Indeed, few products appertaining to an- 


'*« Catalogue of Antiquities, Royal 2“ Mythology,” p. 577. 
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cient Druidizm have obtained a notoriety more remarkable than this 
wonder-working crystal. Its fortunate possessor was believed by 
its means to obtain the superiority over his adversary in every 
kind of contest, whilst it was also gifted to obtain for him the friend- 
ship of eminent men. In Scotland the adder stone was believed to 
be good for sick women in their travail, and until lately” was used 
for allevi ating the pains of parturition. It was for such purpose 
placed under “the bolster in the bed, or tied about the knee of the 
patient. 

A gifted stone of this genus is spoken of by Martin, in his ac- 
count of the Hebrides, where he relates that a elobular stone, about 
the bigness of a goose ea, was preserved in the island of Arran. 
This, ie says, was In former times thrown amongst the enemy in 
battle, and gave victory to the Mac Donalds of the Isles, its owners. 
In Martin’s own times its virtue was to remove stitches from the 
sides of sick persons by laying it close to the place affected ;‘and if: 
the patient does not outlive the distemper, they say the stone re- 
moves out of the bed of its own accord, and é contra. The natives 
use this stone for swearing oaths upon it (Martin's ‘ Western 
Islands,” p. 225). 

Another stone of the same class, but of an annular form, was 
exhibited at the meeting of the Archeological Institute in Idin- 
burgh, in 1856. ‘It had been strung along with a scal of fine 
topaz on the skin ofa snake, and was highly” prized by the family 
of the lady to whom it belonged ; and it had been resorted to, even 
in recent times, for the cure “of the diseases of children.” 

A writer cited by Higgins, in his ‘Celtic Druids,” p. 290, says 
that, in Cornwall, * Beasts bit and envenomed, being given some 
water to drink wher ein this stone had been infused, will perfectly 
recover of the poison.” 

Water thus consecrated by the immersion of sacred relics or 
other objects retained, in the popular estimation, its supposed effi- 
cacy in Christian times as fully as itdid in Pagan ages. ‘Vhe Vene- 
rable Bede! instances this amongst his Saxon countrymen of his own 
period. A portion of a cross, erected by King Oswald previous to 
a battle? being, as he tells ua , immersed i in water, restores ailing men 
or cattle to health. A like virtue was supposed to reside in Irish 
MSS., scrapings of which, being put into water, and this given to 
drink, have expelled poison. Coins, even, thus immersed had the 
like remedial effect. The cow doctor, amongst his large store of 
recipes, according to Cesar Otway,® produces a drink mide on cer- 
tain herbs in which ¢hree haljpence had heen boiled ; and we have 
lately read in the “ Northern Ensign,” a Highland newspaper, that 
a cow having become diseased by ‘the over looking of an evil eye, its 


1 * Ecclesiastical History,” iii., ¢. 2. 3 Erris,” p. 381. 
2 Ibid. bi. 
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owncr borrowed two gold rings and a few pieces of silver from a 
neichbour, and deposited them in a dish of water. The liquid thus 
medicated being given to the animal to drink, accompanied by a 
few inystic words, the cow quickly recovered. 

Clearly in the same category with these instances, and with the 
Ovum anguinum, must be placed the various amulets (two of them | 
in the figure of the Connoch), represented in our engraving. These 
articles being immersed in water, which is afterwards given to be 
drunk by cattle supposed to be attacked*by the murrain, extraor- 
dinary cures are believed to be effected by the liquid. 

Why the form of the animal which is supposed to have pro- 
duced the distemper was selected as the mcans of procuring a re- 
covery, itis difficult to tell; but the idea has the sanction of classical 
antiquity in its favour, as Horace, Epod. xvii, alludes to the 
superstitious belief that the same weapon which inflicted the wound 
could only heal it, as was the case of ‘Telephus, wounded by Achilles, 


who could, according to the oracle, be only cured by the weapon of 
Achilles. 


On the same principle it was believed that the toad carried in 
its head an antidote against its own poison, to which Shakspeare, 
in ** As you like it,” adverts :— 


‘“‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


It was, no doubt, the popular belief that the same baneful in- 
fluence, or its effigies, which produced the malady, carried with it 
the remedy against its own virulence. In the same spirit we learn 
that the talisman of the Eastern necromancers used for the recovery 
of concealed treasures from the power of the genii who guard them 
at the bottom of wells, &c., consists, amongst various other symbols, 
of the figure of a man drawing up with a cord a bucket from the 
bottom of a fountain. See Lindsay’s ** Observations on an An- 
cient ‘Talisman.” 

Cattle formed the principal portion of ancient wealth. They were 
the mediuin of barter, the means of discharging tributes and stipends; 
gifts were valued by cattle, they formed to some considerable extent 
the representative of a currency, and were the objects and prizes of 
war and endless forays and strife—the reward of enterprise, courage, 
and daring. ‘They were not only the objects of desire to man, but 
also to the ** good people;” therefore, in the latter case, the aid of 
religion was invoked for their protection. Cows, when fairy struck, 
yield no butter, or they sicken and die. But then there are mystic 
means within the reach of mankind to counteract such injury, such 
as placing the plough coulter in the fire, during the process of 
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churning, which restores the butter. On May eve the herds and 
flocks are peculiarly subject to these sinister influences ; then the 
elfin arrow, the fairy blast, and all kinds of diablerie, and the machi- 
nations of witches and wizards, are particularly to be dreaded ; cat- 
tle then have to be housed and looked after, otherwise their owners 
would have cause to bewail any negligence or omission of necessary 
precautions. The decoction of simples gathered on May day, such 
as the “‘herb of seven cures,” the yarrow, speedwell, &c., and the 
plentiful application and use of the Caorthin, or rowan tree, were 
then brought into requisition. Tor the murrain, which is a plague 
emanating from fairy influence, the remedy is quite as simple when 
attainable. Ostensibly the disorder proceeds from the Connoch, 
or caterpillar, swallowed by the animal, and producing internal 
discase, very frequently of a fatal character. <A plentiful potation of 
water, in which the powerful amulet called the ‘ murrain stone,” 
has been immersed, generally proves a sovereign remedy for this 
complaint. Unfortunately, this powerful panacea is not frequently 
to be obtained. Few are those fortunate enough to possess it ; and 
such families as have received it by inheritance value it so highly, 
that they lend it out but rarely, and as a favour almost beyond 
price. A large globular crystal, hooped with silver, has been and 
is an heirloom in the family of the Marquis of Waterford. When 
lent asa great favour, it is placed in a running stream, and the mur- 
rain-infected cattle drink lower down. We saw it in the Anti- 
quities’ Court of the first Dublin Exhibition. When an amulet of 
this kind is lent, the borrower is bound by bonds and solemn obli- 
gations for its speedy and safe return ; where default has been made 
in keeping faith with the owner, such breaches have become the 
subject of suits at law. 

The figure of one of the Connochs, or murrain caterpillars,' de- 
picted in the accompanying plate, figs., 1 and 5, is now the property 
of John Lindsay, Esq., of Maryville, near Cork, the well-known 
author ofso many valuable numismatic works. ‘This relic was found 
in the ancient cemetery of Timoleague Abbey, in or about the year 
1843. It is formed of silver, in which 1s imbedded a series of crys- 
tals, amber-coloured and azure, and is about three inches in length. 

The second of these curious articles is very similar to the former 
in figure, size, and material. ‘This was obtained near Doneraile, in 
the same county, in 1834, by the late Redmond Anthony, Esq., of 
Piltown, in the county of Kilkenny, whose rich museum of anti- 
quities was dispersed by auction at London, after his lamented 
death some years since. 

An amulet of different form, but of similar virtues, and much 
celebrated for its important cures in the relief of cattle, was long 


1 This much-prized remedy is various in its material and form. 
2 U 
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held as an heirloom in the family of the late Richard Fitzgerald, 
of Castle Richard, the lineal descendant of that branch of the his- 
torical Geraldines bearing the hereditary title of “ Seneschals of 
Imokilly.” It was of an oval form, crystal in material, and ect in 
silver. The manner of its use was, like that of the ** connoch,” by 
immersion in water, the liquid being thereby supposed to partake 
of its sanative properties, and to serve as an unfailing medicine to 
the diseased animal. 

The still more ancient family of the MacCarthys of theGlen,”? 
a branch of the princely house of Muskerry, Lords of Blarney, long 
established in Donoughmore, near that famed castle and district, 
were the owners of another oval crystal amulet, set also in silver, 
which was believed to be eminently endowed with healing proper- 
ties. ven at this day it is frequently lent out for use to farmers 
in the vicinity of Cork, whose cattle are infected by murrain, and 
it is said with the happiest result. It is but a very few years since 
its possession became the subject of a lawsuit between its aggrieved 
and tuo confiding owner and a dishonest borrower to whom it had 
been lent, and who endeavoured to retain it despite of very solemn 
engagements to return it after it had been used. The court pro- 
ceedings in this case were duly reported in the newspapers of the 
day. An engraving of this coveted gem accompanies the present 
paper. See Plate, fig. 4. 

The fourth amulet depicted in our Plate (figs. 2 and 3) of amu- 
letsis the jewel,” so called, as shall be presently shown, now the 
property ofa gentleman of the name of Morgan, a resident also in the 
neighbourhood of Cork. Under the name of the ‘blood stone,” it 
has been for a long time preserved as an heirloom in his family, and 
held in hich estimation for its presumed medicinal value. It is tra- 
ditionally believed to have been brought to Ircland from some foreign 
Jand by a former member of the family, who had been in his early 
years a great traveller; butit is presumed that a curious entry in the 
Common Council Book of Cork throws some more certain light upon 
its history. It is stated to have been ethcacious in stopping the effu- 
sion of blood, by suspending it round the neck of the person affected. 
‘The stones forming the setting round the central crystal are also re- 
puted to possess healing virtues distinct from the great crystal, but 
all applicable to the cure of cattle or of hemorrhage. Some of 
these stones have been lost in consequence of lending it amongst the 
neiyhbouring farmers from time to time, when their cattle became 
distempered, the virtues attributed to them forming a temptation 
too strong fur their virtue or honesty. The amulet consists of a 
plate of gilt silver, the back elaborately chased ; the marginal orna- 


1 Nowrepresented by John MacCarthy  =Millstreet. 
O’Leary, Esg., of Coomlegane, near 
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mental projections, together with the suspending link, were set with 
seven amethysts, one of which has been abstracted. The ‘* blood 
stone” forms the great opaque-coloured crystal in the centre. 

The entry in the Council Book to which I have already alluded, 
and for which I am indebted to R. Caulfield, Esq., a gentleman well 
known for his research and knowledze of our local antiquities, seems 
unequivocally to relate to this curious talisman. ‘There is nothing at 
all improbable in the idea of a public body like the old corporation 
of Cork, in a period so remote as that of the reign of the British 
Solomon, James I., holding, for the assumed general benefit of a 
credulous community, a ‘‘ jewel” of the valuable qualities attributed 
to this. The necessities of the council no doubt rendered the placing 
of it out in pawn compulsory; but it would seem that the act was 
accompanied with a prudent condition, that it should from time to 
time be forthcoming for inspection, to insure its safe keeping. This 
condition, we may infer from the record, was violated by Mr. 
Pownch, the mortgagee, who having made default in its produc- 
tion, the mortgaging body were compelled tohave its value appraised ; 
and it is probable that the jewel never afterwards found its way 
back to the corporate treasury. ‘The ‘jewel’ seems to have had no 
specific name by which it was known, hence the blank left in its 
description, which in other respects was also defective. ‘The men- 
tion of a darkish stone in the midst thereof seems to retcr to the 
opaque colour of the central crystal. 


“ November 25, 1618.—JEWwEL. 


‘ Memorandum, that Adam Goold produce in court three several 
mondais a silver . . . . in the middest thereof there was a darkish stone 
of... . settand ymbrodered about with redd stones, four ofthem... . 
square, and... . four square [| which] was pawned unto him above a 
year and a daie past by one David Pownch fitz Patrick for 40s. sterl., and 
tor that the said David app* not, being solemplie called uppon in courte 
three several mondaies the praism' of the said jewill was by the courte 
referred to Morice Goold fitz John, Merchant, and Richard Goold, who 
have retourned the daie and year afforesaid that the said jewill is worth 
308. st®.”? 


A case which created much amusement, and one that was 
listened to with deep interest by a large number of the lower class, 
came on for investigation at the Police Office, Cork, on Thursday, 
April 15, 1840, before Alderman Saunders, on a summons to show 
cause why a felony information should not be taken against a man 
named Cornelius Sheehan, for unlawfully possessing himself of, and 
detaining, a murrain stone, the property of a Mrs. M‘Auliffe, other- 
wise Meares, residing on Kyrl’s-quay. 


‘© The party complained against was called, but did not appear. 
‘Mrs, M‘Auliffe, being sworn, stated her complaint, with an air of 
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dignity peculiar to herself; she said :—‘ Please your Honor, I am the true 
descendant of Donald Mac Fineen M‘Carthy RKeagh, who was Earl of Kil- 
dare, and Lord Leftunant av Ireland in 1446 ; and, if you will please, I 
will give you my genallogy.’ 

‘Mr. O’Bricn.—‘ We admit the fact; there is no necessity for going 
through the list of your noble ancestors; your appearance is evidence of 
the fact’ (lauchter). ; 

“Mrs. M‘Auliffe.—‘ Be it known to you, then, that my ancestor, Mac 
Carty More, King of Cork 800 years ago, was out hunting one day, when 
one of the good people gave him a sthone, which had the vartue of curing 
cattle when they were sick.’ 

“Mr. O’Brien.—‘ How was it used? This is very important to agri- 
culturists.’ 

“Mrs. M‘Auliffe.—‘ Jist make de sign of de cross by rubbing it on 
the back of the baste; do that three times three mornings fasting, and 
the cratur is well.’ 

“Mr. O’Brien.—‘ What kind of a stone was it ?? 

“Mrs. M‘Auliffe.—* A weeny sthone, which was kept in an ancient 
silver box, so that the daylight couldn’t see it.’ 

‘Mr. O’Brien.—* Well, what has become of it ?’ 

“Mrs. M‘Auliffe-—‘ Why, a friend of mine in de country had his 
cattle sick, and larning through a gossip that I had de sthone, he came and 
borrowed it of me.’ 

‘‘Mr. O’Brien.—‘ You gave it to him?’ 

“Mrs. M‘Auliffe—‘ Of coorse; I darn’t refuse it when he spake the 
word.’ 

‘¢ Mr, O’Brien.—‘ A charmed word, I suppose ?? 

“Mrs, M‘Aulitfe—' You musn’t hear it—you hav’n’t de fait (laughter). 

‘““Mr. O’Brien.—‘ Of course not. Well, did he rub it to the cattle ?’’ 

‘Mrs. M‘Auliffe.—‘ To be sure he did.’ ° 

‘Mr. O’ Brien.—‘ And they are all well ?? 

‘Mrs. M‘Auliffe.—‘ By coorse.’ 

‘“‘Mr. O'Brien.—‘ Did you ever see the stone since ?’ 

‘Mrs. M‘Auliffe.—‘ Never.’ 

“Mr. O’Brien.—‘ What became of it ?? 

“Mrs. M‘Auliffe.—‘ When the miracle was worked he sent home de 
sthone; but the garsoon mistook de house, and gave it to Con Sheehan.’ 

“Mr. O’Brien.—‘ And Con refused to return it ? 

‘Mrs, M‘Auliffe.—‘ He gives no sattysfaction at all.’ 

‘Mr. O’Brien.—‘ Have you anything more to say, Ma’am ?’ 

‘Mrs. M‘Auliffe-—‘I say this—if he don’t send it home to me, he 
and all belonging to him will taw like ice.’ 

‘*Mr. O’ Brien.—‘ That is our case, your Worship.’ 

‘* The Bench declared it had no jurisdiction in the case. 


Moore Lith 
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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QuarTERLY GeNERAL Meetine, held at the Society’s Apart- 
ments, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, July Sth, 
1865. 

Barry Detangy, Esq., M.J)., in the Chair. 


The following new Members were elected :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel W. Villiers Stuart, D. L., Castletown, Car- 
rick-on-Suir: proposed by the Rev. Charles Harte. 

James Harton Bracken, Esq., County Inspector of Constabu- 
lary, Kilkenny: proposed by Mr. W. Lawless. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Russcll, O. P., St. Saviour’s, Dublin; and 
the Very Rev. Dr. Goodman, O. P., Sligo: proposed by the Rev. 
P. V. Skelly, O.P. 

Sir John Gray, Dublin: proposed by W. L. Hackett, Esq., 
Barristcr-at-Law. 

The Rev. J. H. Martin, Principal, Kilkenny College; and the 
Rev. Morgan Woodward Jellett, St. Peter’s, Dublin: proposed by 
Mr. Prim. | 

W.H. Hardinge, Esq., M.R.I.A., Keeper of the Records, 
Landed Estates Record Office, Custom House Buildings, Dublin: 
proposed by J. T. Gilbert, Esq. 

P. W. Joyce, Esq., A.M., National Board of Education, Marl- 
borough-street, Dublin: proposed by Dr. Newell. 

The Rev. Thomas Roche, R.C.C., St. Aidan’s, Enniscorthy : 
proposed by G. E. Roberts, Esq. ; 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 

By Miss Archer Butler: ‘ La Seine-Inferieure Historique et 
Archéologique, par M. l Abbe Cochet, Inspecteur des Monumentes 
Historiques et Religieux de ce Département. Epoques Gauloise, 
Romaine et Franque, avec Une Carte Archeologique de ces trois 
Periodes.” 4to., pp. 552, profuscly illustrated. 

By the Author: ** Ancient Pillar Stones of Scotland; their Sig- 
nificance and Bearing on Ethnology,” by George Moore, M. D., 


London, &c., 8vo. 
2x 
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By the Editor: ‘ The Reliquary,” edited by Liewellynn Jewitt, 
Esq., No. 20. 

By the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland: 
their ‘* Journal,” No. 85. 

By the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society: ** Original 
Papers,” Visitation of Norfolk, second portion. 

By the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne: “ Ar- 
cheologia /Eliana,” part 20, new scries. 

By the Publisher: ‘* The Gentleman’s Magazine” for April, May, 
and June, 1805. 

By the Publisher: * The Builder,” Nos. 1159-1172, inclusive. 

By Miss Archer Butler: a gun money Half-Crown of James 
II.; a Patrick’s Penny—the variety exhibiting the arms of the 
city of Dublin; and a collection of modern Penny and Halfpenny 
Tokens. 

sy the Dean and Chapter of St. Canice: two inscribed oak 
beams, which had formed part of the roofing of the choir of the Ca- 
thedral, recently removed. One of them seemed to have pertained 
to some repairs effected in the roof in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as it bore the inscription—in the large, well-cut Old English 
characters in use at the period,—i. Thos. Wale. Procur,y 
1697. This Master Thomas Wale, the Procurator or Economist 
of the Chapter, was Treasurer of St. Canice, and had a son, the 
Rev. Robert Wale, who was co lated to the Treasurership of the 
cathedral in 1610, and erected in the cathedral, A.D. 1634, a 
monument to his father’s memory still extant. The other beam 
was of much later date, being part of Bishop Pococke’s work. The 
inscription on this beam was, THomas Suorres, 1763. <A rule 
and compass were also carved in connexion with this inscription. 
Shortes was probably Pococke’s master carpenter; he wasa freeman 
of Kilkenny, as appears by the Corporation Books. 

By Mr. Bettsworth Lawless: asilver reliquary, to be worn suspended 
round the neck, which had been found near the Black Abbey by the 
person of whom he had purchased 1t—its central relic case (now 
empty) was surrounded by a row of small bosses, outside which 
were efcht round picces of glass, in raised settings, alternating with 
filligree loops, on the back were the letters I.H.S.; also part of a 
silver clasp, apparently of a book, but of the locality where found 
he was not informed; and some ancient coins. 

By Hugo Jones, Esq., Ballvconway : a silver groat of Edward 
IV., and a sixpence of Queen Elizabeth. 

By Mr. John Moore, Columbkill: the fragments of what must 
have been a very fine and very beautiful ancient baked clay urn (or 
rather cylinder, for it had no bottom), recently discovered at Co- 
Jumbkill, near ‘Thomastown, on the property of William Flood, Esq., 
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Paulstown House. On the gentle slope ofa hill, looking west, a 
person digging came on a flag about 14 feet beneath the surface, 
which, on being raised, disclosed the upper rim of an earthen recep- 
tacle of partially calcined bones, of which it was quite full. On 
removing the clay, it was found that this receptacle was not an urn, 
a3 had been at first supposed, but was a mere cylinder, the lower rim 
of which rested on the earth; it had two hoop-like expansions, at 
equal distances between the top and bottom, all round. ‘The rims 
and expansions were ornamented with a very graceful pattern, 
formed bya cord impressed while the earth of which the article was 
composed was In a soft state; and the intervening spaces were filled 
with diagonal scorings, as if formed by the point of akmfe. The 
size of the cylinder might be Judged of from the quantity of burned 
bones which it contained, calculated to fill nearly two gallons. 
At top and bottom the diameter was about six inches; across 
the centre, eight inches; in height it was about fourteen inches. 
When first the flay was raised, this interesting fictile remain was quite 
perfect; but Mr. Moore did not like to raise it at the moment, as 
he expected a visit next day from an antiquarian friend, who, hav- 
ing some experience in explorations, he thought might be likely to 
direct the operation with greater success. Unfortunately, his friend 
had been prevented from arriving; and, heavy rain having fallen in 
the four or five days’ interval between the finding and raising of the 
antique, on his second visit for the latter purpose he discovered 
that the cylinder was split from top to bottom in five places, and it 
was found impossible to lift those five pieces without their crum- 
bling into smaller fragments; so that, in place of being enabled, as 
he had hoped, to present to the Society’s Museum this very inte- 
resting object in a perfect state, he was only able to send the frag- 
ments which were now before the mecting. Another fictile vessel 
—but in this latter case a regular urn—was found, twelve years 
since, within a dozen feet of that now described ; but the finder had 
broken it into fragments in annoyance at the discovery that it con- 
tained only burned bones, and not gold, as he had at first hoped. 
The peasantry of the district regard the locality as a place of ancient 
Pagan sepulture. Within the area of a square mile surrounding 
the spot the remains can be traced of forty-seven sepulchral mounds, 
six of which alone now reinain perfect, the others having been nearly 
levelled, and the plongh passing over them. <A gold torque, or 
primeval peck ornament, was found within a few yards of two of 
these mounds some seventeen years since by a peasant, who sold 
the prize to a travelling dealer for £18; it must have been worth 
ten times that sum. 

By the Dean and Chapter of St. Canice: some pieces of leather, 
which had formed a pair of sandals or shoes, found in @ grave in the 
chapel on the south side of the choir. ‘The grave contained a per- 
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fect skeleton, on the feet of which the shoes would seem to have re- 
mained till the portions of leather fell asunder on the rotting away 
of the hemp with which they had been stitched together. No par- 
ticle of any other kind of clothing was to be found in the grave; 
nor did there appear to have been any coffin used in the interment, 
the grave having been so built with masonry as just to receive the 
body, and being lined throughout withakind of yellowcement or clay. 
Inverted over the grave—the flat side upwards, to form a flooring 
slab—was found a fine effigy ofa female, in high relief. The in- 
scription was perfect, and showed the lady to have been Honoria, 
daughter of Baron John Grace, of Courtstown, and first wife of Sir 
Oliver Shortall, of Ballylarkan, who died in 1596. There seemed 
to be no connexion, however, between the monument and the 
grave, which had a separate covering slab of sandstone. 

By Mr. Prim: a very large skull, with portions of the antlers 
attached, and also a separate antler of very great size, of the Cervus 
megaceros [libernicus, or extinct gigantic deer of Ireland. They 
were found ina boghole ia the centre of one of the fields on the 
farm of Mrs. Phelan, at Tinnekelly, adjoming Graigue, near Kil- 
managh, whilst digging for bog stuff, and where the remaining 
portions of the skeleton, no doubt, are still buried. 

By Mr. A. G. ’Geoghegan, Londonderry: a photograph of a 
very graceful chalice, represented in the accompanying plate, con- 
cerning which he made the following communication :— 


‘‘Through the courtesy of the Rev. P. Magee, C.C., Strabane, county 
of Tyrone, I am enabled to send a photograph of an ancient chalice in his 
possession. It is of silver, of the usual shape, and about 14 inches in 
height; inside the foot are rudely engraved the numbers : I4 .*. 18: 
the ‘marks’ on the cup are very indistinct ; however, one appears to be 
RI, and the other :T,; around the pedestal is incised, very rudely, the 
following inscription— the words being divided by short oblique strokes :— 


PRAY , FOR, EDM”, BOURKE , BARISH , PRIEST , OF , KILLERERAN , & 
FAMILY ; WHO, BOUGHT , ME ; FOR, ¥", HON", OF ; GOD, AND , USE | OF 
XY" | CONV” , OF ,; DUNEGALL. 


‘‘The chalice was formerly in the possession of the Rev. Bernard 
M‘Kenna, P.P. of Leckpatrick, who gave it to its present owner. It pre- 
viously belonged to the Rev. John M*Kenna, P.P. of Maghera, who was 
brother to the Parish Priest of Leckpatrick. It is not known how he 
became possessed of it; but his family about 150 or 200 years ago came to 
Maghera, from Trough, in the county of Monazhan. In the pretace of the 
late Dr. O’Donovan’s *‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ there is a brief de- 
scription of the dispersion of the monks of the Abbey of Donegal, on the 
2nd of August, 1601, by a detachment of English soldiers from the gar- 
rison Of Derry. The monks fled into the woods, and from thence by sea, 
on the approach of the troops, ‘carrying with them their chalices, vest- 
ments, and other sacred furniture.’ O’Donovan gives also an extract from 
a manuscript History of the Franciscans, compiled at Louvain, A. D. 


CHALICE FORMERLY BELONGING 10 THE ABBEY OF DONEGAL. 
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1617, by Fr. Antonius Purcell, which affords a graphic account of the 
flight of the monks on the occasion. ‘The writer, who it appears was the 
Sacristan of the Abbey of Donege], states, that he had at the time under 
his care ‘40 indumenta sacerdotalia cum suis omnibus pertinentiis, and 
sixteen chalices of silver. These vestments and chalices, however, afterwards 
fell, says Purcell, into the hands of Lambert, governor of Connaught, who 
converted them to profane uses. It is probable, therefore, that this chalice 
was presented to the convent of Donegal when the monks regained pos- 
session after 164]. Killererin is a parish in the county of Galway, and 
it may be that its parish priest was able to purchase back one of their 
ancient chalices for the monks of Donegal.” 


By the same: photographs of the object alluded to in the sub- 
sequent remarks :— 


“Last week, in a garden within the walls of the city of Derry a flat 
piece of horn, about four inches square, was dug up. It had on one side, 
depressed about the tenth of an inch, an impression of a medal struck to 
commemorate the victory of Blenheim, obtained by the united English 
and allied German armies, commanded by the Duke of Marlburough and 
Prince Eugene, over the French and Bavarian troops, commanded by 
Field Marshal Tallard and the Elector. 

‘The medal has on its foreground an allegorical reclining figure, re- 
presenting the River Danube, on whose banks the battle was fought. 
From the flowing urn of the Deity a river runs in a serpentine manner 
towards the horizon. On the bank opposite to the Water God the Angel 
of Victory, sitting on a cannon, is inscribing on an oval tablet the date 
of the victory, August 13, 1704. Behind the angel are draped mili- 
tary flags and standards. Around the medal is the following inscrip- 
tion:—GALLIS : BAVARISQUE : DEVICTIS ! TALLARD : FR ! MARESCH : CUM : 
MULT: DUCIB: ET : X : MILLIB: MILIT: CAPTIS. It is notimprobable that 
some of the soldiers of Queen Anne may have settled in Derry after the 
war was finished, and brought with them this impression of a medal 
struck to commemorate an event of which they had such good reason to 
be proud. From some marks it would appear to have formed the lid of a 
snuff- box.” 


The Rev. James Graves referred to the works which he had 
been recently engaged in directing, in conjunction with the Rey. 
Charles A. Vignoles, at the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise. He 
said, however, that it was not his intention to lay a full report of 
the operations before the Society on this occasion, as some repairs 
were still going on, in his absence, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions which he had left for the guidance of the workmen. Before 
the next meeting these works would be completed, and he should 
then give a detailed general report, with an account of the special 
subscriptions received, arid the expenditure. ‘Lhe Society, by what 
it had done at Clonmacnoise, had made a name for itself calculated 
to gain it increased credit, not only here, but also in England and 
Scotland—these celebrated ecclesiastical remains being visited by 
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many tourists. The repairs which had been effected afforded the 
greatest gratification, also, to the people of the locality, ofall classes, 
grades, and creeds. 

Mr. Robertson, having recently visited the very interesting old 
Church of Ullard, near Graigue, in the county of Kilkenny, re- 
ported on its condition, which was not by any means satisfactory, 
as a portion of one of the side walls had been undermined, and 
was ina very threatening condition. Some of the ball ornamen- 
tation of the splendid [iberno-Romanesque west doorway too had 
been disfigured lately, by mischievous persons wantonly knocking 
out the balls. The ivy, which hitherto had hung over the doorway, 
and partially hid some of the sculptured ornamentation, had been 
nearly all destroyed of late by having been by some strange accident 
set fire to and consumed in the very dry weather. This clearance 
had disclosed the presence of a small window above the door, hav- 
ing a primitive pointed top, formed by laying the ends of two stones 
tovether. There was some rude and very weather-worn sculp- 
tured ornamentation in connexion with this window, the principal 
device in which appeared to be intended to represent two human 
figures, with clasped hands, very much in the style of the rude figures 
carved on the fine stone cross adjoining the church. Mr. Vicars, 
the much respected agent of Sir W. M‘Xenna—whose property 
surrounded the church—was present at the time of his visit, and 
had kindly intimated his willingness to aid in such repairs as would 
prevent the falling of the undermined wall. 

Mr. Robertson’s communication excited much interest amongst 
the Members present; and it was resolved that the Secretaries should 
communicate with Mr. Vicars on the subject of the repairs which 
che had so considerately offered to help forward; and should also en- 
deavour to envage the interest of Mr. Devine, who resides in the 
neighbourhood of the ruins, in the supervision and protection of 
the ‘old church and cross from the wanton injuries of thoughtless per- 
sons in the locality, who frequent the place very much, as some of 
the walls are made use of for a rustic ball alley. 

The Rev. 8S. C. Harpur forwarded, on behalf of the Rev. J. J. 
Wharton, A.M., Rector of Ballyburly, i in the diocese of Kildare, 
& monumental inscription extant in R: wlvburly Church, King’s 
County. On the monument is carved the eftigy of Captain Wackle, 
with his lance in his hand, and his sword by his side, his head pro- 
tected by the “skull,” oriron cap, and a ruff round his neck. ‘There 
is also sculptured very rudely a coat of arms, with the initials T. W. 
and M.H. The shield bears a chevron between three cross cross- 
lets, in chief a stag’s head antlered, impaling three dunghill cocks, 
in base a dexter hand, the latter being the punning arms of Handcock. 
The crest, instead of surmounting the shicld —which latter is carved 
awry on the stone—1is placed below at one side, and 13, on a wreath, 
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a hand brandishing an axe; motto—TovT VIEN DHAVLT. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription :— . 


h7 EER lieth the body of Maud Handcock daughtr to William 
yey Handcock of Dubli alderma who decesid the 3 of May 1617 hir 
deer and welbelowid husbad Thomas Wackle of Baliburey esq sun to Ion 
Waklie of the novaes captai of 100 hors and 100 foot in the begining of | 
Queé Elizabeths reinge of famus memory and governid them to the 
adwansement of hir hignes service caused this monunt to be made in 
memory of hir himselfe and Katren Cusack alias Handcock sister to the 
aforsaid Maud. 


The Rev. James Graves, referring to a paper read by him at the 
October Meeting of 1861, on the capture of the Karl of Ormonde 
by O'More (** Journal,” Vol. ILL, p. 388), said that it appeared 
from a letter of Ormonde, addressed to the Queen, that to procure 
his release he was “forced to put into his [O’More’s] handes cear 
taine hostages for payment of £3000, yf at any tyme hereafter I 
shall seeke reveng against him or his;” whilst we are informed by 
a letter written by Francis Stafforde to Cecyll, that ‘ there is xij 
pledges lefte with Onye M‘Rorye for performaunce of all covenantes 
betweene them.” From the documents then accessible it did not 
appear who these hostages were, or what became of them. How- 
ever, in arecent search amongst the MSS. at Kilkenny Castle, he 
(Mr. Graves) had been fortunate enough to light on a record which 
told the name of one of them, and showed the Earl’s anxiety to de- 
liver him from his thraldom. It would be remembered that Or- 
monde was at Ballybrittas, a castle of Sir Terence O’ Dempsie’s, 
when he was treating with his captors; and it now appears that Sir 
Terence’s son was one of the hostages given up to O’More, and by 
him placed in the hands of Tyrrell, the Anglo-Norman rebel, 
O’Neill’s trusted ally, and one of the ablest guerilla leaders of 
the period, with whom O’More was in league. 


Letter Patent authorizing Thomas Earl of Ormonde to ransom one of the 
sureties given to O' Wore for his release, dated August 31st, 1601. 


“ELIZABETH by the grace of God Queene of Englande Ffraunce and 
Irelande defender of the fuith ete To OURE TRUSTIE and welbeloved Cosen 
Thomas Earle of Ormonde and Ossery, ‘Treasurer of Irelande Greetinge. 
Wheras Ony ODempsy sone to Sir Terence ODempsie, knighte, remagn- 
inge now a prisoner with the traytor Tyrell, havinge formerly ben dely- 
vered to Ony Mc Rorye as one of the pleadges for youe the saide Earle of 
Ormonde, and for that youe the saide Earle ys desirus to give a soine of 
mony for the ramson of the saide Ony ODempsie thereby to procure his 
libertie, Wee of oure especeall graco and mere moetion are pleased, and 
by the advise of our righte trustie and welbeloved Councellor Charles 
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Lord Mountjoie, knighte of the most noble order of oure garter, oure De- 
putie Generall of oure saide realme of Irelande, by those pntes LICENCE AND 
AUTHORISE youe oure saide cosen thearle of Ormonde, or suche as youe shall 
imploye on this behalfe, as well to parlie with the saide Tirrell or anye 
other touchinge the saide ramson as to puie the same to anie of them 
when yee have throughlie agreed there vpon, authorisinge further hereby 
all oure officers and subjectes of the saide Realme to whome yt shall apper- 
teyne to be aydinge and assistinge to youe oure saide cosen ‘Thearle of Or- 
monde and suche as youe shall implaye in this behalfe. IN witnes wheare- 
of wee have caused oure saide letters to be made pattent. W§uTNES oure 
saide Deputie General! at Dublin the last of August in the three and for- 
tieth yeare of our reigne. 


6é 
(Fragment of Great Seal.) J. PHILurers, 


“Ex p Na: PiunKet.” 


Mr. Geo. V. Du Noyer wished to correct an error which had 
crept into his note on the ** Geology of the Silver Mines District” 
(p. 273, supra). ‘The passage—* tormed by an irregular isolated 
cake of rock,” should read * furmed by an isolated cake of Old Red 
Sandstone resting on the denuded edges of the Lower Silurian 
rocks.” 

The Rev. G. H. Reade alluded to a statement erroneously put 
into his mouth in the report of the January meeting (p. 229, supra), 
where he was made to say that a coin was lifted to the surface of 
the lake by the leafofa water plant; the fact really being that the 
coin was seen on a plantain leaf, which grew on the soil of the 
island, and not in the waters of the lake. 

The following papers were submitted to the Members: — 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FLORENCE MAC CARTHY. 


BY DANIEL MAC CARTHY (GLAS), ESQ. 
(Continued from Vol. V., New Series, page 267.) . 


Weuitst Sir Robert Cecyll was pondering over the last favour of 
the Lord Barry, Florence was occupied in composing one of his most 
elaborate and successful letters to Lord Burghley, in which, after 
a spirited recital of his father’s services and his own, and a fearless 
appeal to a multitude of great names in evidence of his veracity, he 
turns upon Barry and his father a torrent of invective, which, if its 
truth but equalled its burning and its bitterness, should have suf- 
ficed at once to settle the value of any charges which such an ac- 
cuser could make, and to mark the Lord Buttevant as the one of Her 
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Majesty’s subjects fitter than all others to be made to pay any 
amount of fine that could be extracted from him. 

The Lord Deputy Fitwilliams was now in England, and at 
hand, to vive explanation of the conduct of Barry, past and present. 
Florence had brought with him letters of recommendation from the 
Vice-President of Munster, one of his recent judges; and, from 
the confidence with which he appeals again and again to the testi- 
mony of the Lord Deputy, it is sufficiently manifest that he was 
well assured of the good offices of the other. With unerring in- 
stinct both Florence and his adversary endeavoured to account for the 
rancour with which each thought himself persecuted, by attributing 
it to revelations which, in their conscientious loyalty, they had felt 
compelled to make against each other, of rebellious practices against 
the State. This argument was, no doubt, intended for the musings 
of Her Majesty; but Florence, with ready address, scized upon the 
unhappy slip of the Lord Barry relative to the seizure ‘ of all his 
means of living as security for the payment of his fine,” which evi- 
dently was but a sudden explosion of petulance, but which implied 
a grave charge against his judges. Fitzwilliams as well as Norreys 
had stigmatized that assertion as ‘* touching him in honour ;” and 
now that the former of these grcat functionaries was to be ques- 
tioned on the matter, Florence assisted his remembrance of the 
circumstance by renewing Barry’s charge, and appealing to his 
judge to satisfy the minister with respect to it. But the following 
letter contains matter of greater interest than any that can be de- 
rived from the writer’s enmity to Barry. ‘The reader has long since 
been informed that Sir Donogh Mac Carthy, the father of Florence, 
had taken an active part with the Queen’s forces against the rebel 
Earl of Desmond, and that Sir Henry Sidney had thereupon pro- 
nounced him ‘an especial man, and good subject, and desired that 
he might be nobilitated;” this letter assures us that Florence con- 
tinued in the same loyal track as his father; that during several 
years he had led his own followers against the earl, and received 
many marks of [ler Majesty's approbation of his services; these 
seemingly plain proofs of his cordial support of English rule in his 
native country he used with vigour and effect to overthrow the ac- 
cusations of Barry; they might be used by his biographer now for 
the assertion that Florence was, at least at one period of his life, a 
model of loyalty! Alas for the sagacity of Sir Llenry Sidney ! for 
the claims of Florence, or his father, to the gratitude of the Lord 
Deputy, or the Queen! the Annals of Ireland for 400 years fur- 
nish us with far other motive for the hostility of the Mac Carthys 
to the Fitzgeralds than loyalty to their English rulers. The great 
family feuds and alliances of the Irish and their Norman neighbours 
would explain many an apparent inconsistency in the conduct of 
individual chieftains. Ifa Butler or a Fitzgerald quarrelled with 
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the Queen's Deputy, certain Trish chiefs would assuredly share 
their blame as rebels, and others for a while acquire the fame of 
devoted and loyal subjects; their rebellion and their loyalty con- 
sisted but in their fidelity to their alliances, and to their rivalries ; 
bearing this in mind, the reader will find less inconsistency in the 
conduct of Florence in the earlier and later periods of his career. 


61594. Nov. 29. Frtorence Mac Carthy to Lo. BugrLeica. 


“My very approved good Lo: my humble and most bonden dutie 
rembered: having allways since my coming hyther expected onely yor 
Lo” leasure to peruse what hath bene advertised out of Ireland concern- 
inge me, to the end that yo" Lo? might thereatter take such order for me 
as you thought mete: and perceiving now that Barry myne adversary 
hath sent one of his men hyther, and hath, (as he is accustomed) written 

sundrye lies of me, as well to yo" Lo? as to others, onely to delay my dis- 
patch, whereby I might be here consumed wth longe attendance, as I 
was already utterly undon wth the long continuance ot my troble, where- 
unto I was brought by his lieinge devices and fals informaéons. In re- 
gard whereof [ humblie besech yo" honorable Lo? to consider how farr he 
hath abused and misinformed yo™ Lo? and the rest of the Councell at his 
being here, as Sir William Fitzwilliams can tell, and as apeares by such 
informacons as yo" Lo? received from Sir Thomas Norreys; for where he 
hath aflirmed here that the best parte of his livinge was extended unto 
me, it is manifest (as I am sure Sir Thomas hath advertised yo" Lo?) that 
I received scarce 14 or 15 ploughlands, valued at £42 Ireish a yere, wch 
is not the 10" parte of that livinge wch he doth uniustly holde! Also 
he hath accused me of divers haynous matters, wch he did constantly af- 
firme here, that he wold prove in Ireland, where he could neu prove none; 
mysclf having remained there untill I answered all those matters before 
Sir William Fitzwilliams (unto whose reporte [ referr myself) and Sir 
Thomas Norreys at Dublinge, and afterwards sufficiently satisfied Sir 
Thomas in Mounster for thein all, wthout wch I coulde hardly obtaine 
(since Sir Thomas informed yo‘ Lo? of these matters) not onely his pas- 
porte to com hyther, but also his letters hyther, testifieinge how earnest 
and carefull I was to do Her Ma‘* service while I was in Ireland, wch he 
knowes I had performed yf I had not bene hyndered by these matters, 
Neyther do I think yf my former life be justly considered, but that I 
deserve well Her Ma” gyft, and he deserved very ill to live or enjoye any- 
thinge under her Highnes; for his father who was a man of no regarde 
untill he attained to Barry Roe’s Countrey by murderinge the heyres 
thereof, and also gott Barrymore’s countrey by deceit and trechery, being 
not of Barrymore of Buttevant’s countrey nor kindred, nor having no- 
thing to do with him, nor never recoued anything by law, nor was never 
established by any prince; and being Sir John of Desmond’s onely con- 
federat to breede the last rebellion, he was therefore comtted by the Lo: 
Justice and I.o: Generall to the Castell of Dublinge where he was kept 
untill he died, wch is no good monument of his loyaltie: his son also, this 
Barry, having folowed the Earle of Desmond in all the last rebellion, 
burning and spoyleing Her Mat" subiects, and killinge and murderinge 
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her English souldiers, both in Bantrye and other places, who being after- 
wards pardoned, he hath a great while after kept secretly wth him one 
Walter Bregin, a preiste, who being still a chefe person wth him and 
with Doctor Sanders in all the last rebellion, was a great while after sent 
by the sayd Barry into Spaine, about som practices of treason, where he 
is still resident for him at Lisbune, yf he be alive; besides also that now 
of late, when I was here a prisonner, the sayd Barry, wth other accom- 
plices of his, mett in a certen place, where they were swerne to a rebel- 
lious combinacon, and drank wine out of a chalice, uppon that condicon; 
and attempted in vayne one Owen M'‘Murty, agent, by whom Mr. Cormuk 
Mac Dermod is much ledd, in hope to bring Mr. Cormuk to enter therein: 
yee and had don worss yf Sir ‘Thomas Norreys had not bene wise and 
vigilant inough to prevent his treason and vilainey, wch when I under- 
stood at my being there now, | inquired of Sir Thomas Norreys whether 
he understood of the matter, and he told me that he heard an inklinge 
thereof at the same time, and told me the manner of it;,and as for myself 
I doubt not but here are som that have served under Sir Henry Sidney 
in Mounster, to whose report (and to Her Ma owne letters to my Father) 
I referr how faithfull and forward my father was at all times to serve 
Her Highnes, who having bene wth the Lo: Deputye aforesaid at the sige of 
Balimarter at Glann-Moyr, and in all other places where he had occasion 
to use any forces for Her Ma™, where he brought him more mé then 
any two in Mounster; and in Sir William Fitzwilliam’s is time when the 
Earle of Desmond esenped out of Dublinge, I am sure Sir William (who 
wrote to him then against the sayd Earle, and received answer to his con- 
tentacon from him) doth very well rember his constancie and faythfull- 
nes to Her Ma'*: and not onely Sir William, but also Sir Walter Rawleigh 
(by the reporte of his brother Sir Humftrey Gilbert), and divers others 
here, who remébers what pains he hath taken, and charges he hath bene 
at, in Her Ma” service, both in the time of Sir Humfrey Gilbert, Sir 
John Perrott, and all such as gotined there. Myself also, beinge at the 
beginninge of the Earle of Desmond’s rebellion but of the adge of 16 or 
17, yeres, hauinge a litle before (uppon the death of my father) taken 
charve of his folowers, and his owne lands, since wch time I have eur as- 
sisted in person in almost all the jorneys that were don in Her Ma” ser- 
vice, both under Sir William Pelham, the Lo: Gray, the Earl of Ormond, 
Mr. John Zouch, Sir George Bourchier, and all such as gouned, or 
comaunded there; as is well knowé to Sir Walter Rawleigh, Sir Georg 
Bourchier, Capten Francis Bartly, and a great number of captens, oflicers, 
and Gent’, which I do see here now dayly, who knowes when they wanted 
forces I brought them still readily 300 of myne owne men; and when the 
Earl of Desmond liued uppon the spoyl of the Larle of Clancartyes contrey, 
I wth above 300 of myne owne mé joined wth Sir Edward Bartly and 
his companie, and kilde his receiver Morice Roe, and others, and chased 
him out of that countrey, into his owne waste countrey, where all his 
men were constrained to forsake him; and being kept and maintained a 
good while by Gory M°Swiney, a companie of my men wch I sent to 
serve uppon the rebells kilde the sayd Gory, wherby the Earle was kilde 
wthin a weke or ten dayes after, being not able to kepe himself without 
him any time. Of all wch matters both Wer Ma‘* and yo" Lo? was suf- 
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ficently informed at my first cominge hyther, for which Her Highnes 
hath rewarded me ; the remembrance whereof, as well as of my fathers 
service and myne, as also of Her Ma" bountifull rewards and fall to- 
wards me (myne aiicesters, contrey, and kinred, hauinge also remained 
el good subiccts, wherby none of my Contry or name was neu stained) 
did at all times, and doth still, woork more in me, and is (as any man in 
reason may judge) estemed more by me, then any trendship or tamiliari- 
ties that eu I had wth so light a felow as Jaques was, whom I neti knew 
to be three dayes of one mynd, and wth whom I net had very much to 
do at all, being but a device of myne adversary, for want of any matter to 
be found against me, as appeared when the matter was heard both in 
Dublinge and Mounster. Wherefore I most humbly besech yo" Honora- 
ble Lo’ (whom I have always found my very good Lo: and best frend) to 
consider as well my father’s service and myne, and his father’s wiked 
murders and rebellious intenGons, for the wch he died, together wth his 
owne trayterous inclinacon and oppon rebellion, as also myne imprison- 
ment and troble these five yers past, wherunto I was brought by his lieing 
deuices and fals informatCons, during wch time I was constrained to lease, 
and sell, what living I had, having both wife and children here at my 
charges; besids also that this suite cost me in Ireland about £300, both 
in provinge the same due, in getting his assurance for the paiment therof, 
and in extending a small parcell of his land when he forfetted his assurance, 
and came hyther; in regard whereof, I most humblie besech yo" honoura- 
ble Lo? (for that Iam not able to live or maintain myself here any longer) 
to be a mean that I may haue som spedier order wherby I may receiv the 
benefitt of Her Ma* gift, wth consideraGon for my charges atoresayd, 
which (f protest) I wold not desire yfit might in any sort preiudice Her 
Ma” or the State, as yo" Lo? may at large perceve, and be therin throughly 
satisfied by Sir William Fitzwilliams, who, wth Sir Thomas Norreys, had 
the hearing and determineinge of the matter, and who knowes what the 
oppinion of Sir Thomas and the councell is, as well of this matter as of 
me, and the sayd Barry; being rather an example to encoradge both him- 
self and the rest of Mounster and Ireland to rebellious attempts, wthout 
regarde or fear of any punishment for the same, then otherwise, yf this 
fine were remitted; and being also a favour wch he neu deserved, nor 
was nen thought mete to be remitted in Ireland nor here; for himself 
beinge here about 7 yeres past to sue for a remittall thereof, he was de- 
nied ; whereby Her Highnes may not remitt, nor respitt the same now, 
having alrady bestowed it. Thus refferring both myself and the whole 
state of my cause to yo" Lop’s honourable consideracon, praing God to 
preserve and kepe you in health I humblie take leue this 29" of Nov’. 
1594. Yo". Lops allways most humble and bonden 

‘* fllor. M° Carruy.” 


Barry, though his wits were not bright, nor his invention very 
fertile, was not yet at the end of his resources. Moreover, ‘the 
disgrace put upon him” had given new energy to the turbulent 
spirits of Munster, who, by their excesses, furnished him with new 
grievances, all of which, as his wont was, he laid to the charge of 
Florence. Donal the bastard was again upon the prowl! He and 
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his loose swords had broken out anew from their bogs and fastnesses, 
and were behaving in the most ‘unjust and unchristianlike man- 
ner to Nicholas Browne, spitefully killing his horses and cattle, 
taking preys of his Town, and making his life miserable ;” and 
Browne, again at the head of his Hoggsden chivalry, was daily sal- 
lying forth in pursuit of the fierce destroyer! When the Brownes 
took a lease of the lands of Mac Carthy Mor, they should have 
leased together with them the services of the hereditary Bard of 
the Sept, for this feud was worthy of the inspiration of Fyn O'Daly; 
nay, not an unbecoming theme for the harp of Oisin of the Fians. 
In default of professional song, Nicholas Browne was compelled 
himself to chaunt the incidents of that rural contest, and the reader 
will admit that he has done so in language highly creditable to his 
feeling and genins. But vain were all attempts against Donal! he 
was neither to be starved nor caught :—** ‘The ordinary food of these 
rebel Irish,” the minister was informed by one of his English corres- 
pondents, ‘‘is a kind of grass; neither clothes nor houses do they 
care for; hounds can scarcely follow them, much less men.” The 
man was not yet in Munster who was to capture or tame that fleet- 
footed outlaw. In a fit of despondency, opportunely timed with 
Barry’s renewed attack upon Florence, Browne betook himself to 
write the chapter of his wrongs to Lord Burghley. Nothing more 
spirited has been penned by any of that Minister’s correspondents 
than the description of the chase, ‘* through woods, boggs, rocks, 
mountains, and glains,” after Donal; nor more touching than the tre- 
mulous cadence in which that high spirit declares that ‘‘ now at 
last tidings of a worse matter have reached him! A new adversary 
had sprung up—one Finin, calling himself Florence—a man who, 
by great promises, had induced all the Mac Carthys in Cork and 
Kerry to make a common purse to aid him in his projects.” If 
Nicholas Browne felt for a moment the despondency he so pathe- 
tically described —if he at that time of writing contemplated wait- 
ing but for a gentle caveat to realize what stock Donal had left 
him, and to be gone—he greatly wronged his own chivalrous spirit. 
He had inherited his scigniory, he had fought many a spirited fight 
to hold it, he would yet stand many an onslaught from the free- 
booters who surrounded him, he would transmit that seigniory un- 
impaired to his son, Valentine II.; and by sword and pike, the 
means by which he had held it, would it continue to be held to the 
fourth generation. This noted family feud lasted nearly half a 
century ; many of its vicissitudes were happily veiled from the 
vision of Nicholas Browne, who, when his letter was sealed and 
sent, and his heart unburthened, took fresh courage, and was recon- 
ciled to his lot. And now for the misdecds: of Donal, whose for- 
tune it was to have as many biographers as there were English 
functionaries and English Ietter-writers in his native land ! 
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“1594. December 4. Nicuotas Browne to Lo: Burcatey. 


‘Tt may pleas yo' good Lordship to understand the uniust practizes, 
and unchristianlike y' hath bein used against me by the Clancarties, since 
first ny father had his signorye allotted him in those lands of O’Donogho 
Moor, and Coshmainy; the w‘h lands uppon the Earl of Clancartyes sur- 
mises (after my father had drawne many menne over to his great charge) 
we were disposest by derection of Hir Ma‘, notwithstanding his title 
was’as good thereuntu, as to any other of the excheted lands throughout 
all Mounster, w‘h since, I have found to my cost and hinderaunce: for 
wheras the Earle produced wittnes here to prouve the freholders of those 
lands to be his tenants at will, wh bare proff being accepted of him, we 
thereupon, by way of morgage, agreed w™ him for those lands, and Hir 
Ma" graunted us Hir gratious pattent for the reversion of them after his 
deceas; wih morgage, when I thought quietly to enioy, I found many 
parcells of those lunds possest by divers gentlemen, by vertue of estates 
made unto them by the freholders, and by law cannot be recovered from 
them; the triall whereof hath cost me very much; yea, and the Eart 
himself doeth detain som part of them by device of former convey- 
aunce from the freholders to other men, yet he continuing in the possession 
of the same; whereby yo" Ilonnor may perceive how hard an estate I rest 
in. Jlir Ma‘ title, woh was iust, she hath not defended; and the Earl’s 
title, w°h was none but fals suggestions, being brought to the true triall, 
falls out to be of no validity, to my undoing. 

** Besides these crosses his bastard sonn continuing still in rebellion, 
hath cruelly murdered my men, spitefully killed my horses and cattel, 
tooke praye of my Towne, and laid divers malitious plottes for mine own 
life, wSh other men thinks to be donn by the procurement of his father, 
to drive me, by the terror of such dealings, to forsake iny lands; I iudg 
more charitably; yet may not trust him, for the like outrages have not 
benn used to any of the English inhabitaunts and undertakers that are 
his neighbors; but those courses, and God will! shall not serve his 
tourne (though my life be miserable in the mean time), for I have fol- 
lowed him through woods, bozgs, rocks, mountains, and glains, w'® com- 
panyes of men, to my great charge and pains (as all the Inglish and 
Irish in the province can testify) ; I have drawen his followers from him; 
divers have I killed; and brought some to the triall of the lawe; and 
lastly, though my fortune hath not extended to the getting of his head 
(whereof I do not despaire); yet I have reduced him (being principally 
assisted by the good countenance of worthy Sir Thomas Norreys) from 
three score, to himself and two others, comfortles and frendles. All 
these devices and wrongs, my good Lord, since I have borne their chefest 
heat, I am the better armed, and animated to oppose myself against any 
second attempt, if the like shold happen; but now I am entormed, and 
certainly knowe, of another course, w‘h terrifies me very much, as tend- 
ing to my overthrow, and may prouve no less daungerous to the rest of the 
undertakers, wh is one Finin M‘Carty, who calls himself Florence, who 
by reason of the late trobles, and disgrace he procured to the Lord Barry, 
hath drawne such an opinion amongst the Irish of him, that the Barron 
Coursy hath, at his last being there, givin him possession of his chefe House 
of Down M’Patrick, an auncient Fort against the Irishry; and as many 
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as are his frends in the countrys of Desmond, Carbry, Muskry, Dowalla, 
have, as yt were, erected a comon purse to further him to those great 
matters wh he promises them, and assures himself. The Lord Coursy’s 
land he enioys as much as was in the old Baron to give him. To be 
Lord of Carbry he doubts not of, as belonging to him by custom of Tan- 
istry. But his great matter is to be M‘Carty More, w‘h by one of two 
means he will seak to procure; the one is by his wife’s right, wch can be 
no more in hir then was in hir uncle’s daughter and heir; this Earl’s 
eldest brother, who never had any part of the contry allowed hir; nor 
indede had any woman before hir amongst the [rishry : the other (if he 
dares not seu for so great a matter as the Karldom), yet sute must be 
made eyther by his Father in law, his wife, or himself, for thre of M‘Carty 
Mores houses, the w‘h if any of the Clancartyes be in possession of, they 
will ever be in hope to recover the whole jurisdiction that M°Carty More 
hath had in times past ; and if it were but in right of those mannors, 
to whom the cheif rents and sarvices (wch are M‘Cartys greatest living) 
were alwayse due. The said Florence hath also brought over, upon his 
charges, one of the O’Mahownes, a pore man, and of no rekoning in the 
country, to serve for Kinalmeaky (the signory allotted to Mr. Beecher 
and others,) and upon recouery thereof’ is to have the one half, as is gene- 
rally reported, and thereupon divers of Clan Donell Ro, Rosbrin, Clan 
Dermond, w'h many others from all parts, will deal w'h him in like case; 
to the great disturbance of such undertakers, and the Quenes fermours, 
as are planted upon those places. I protest to yo" Honor that the great 
reports that the Irish makes of him in Desmond hath kept Inglish away 
from planting themselves under me, and those that ar alredy wth me are 
in fear that all there former endevors haue bein in vain, and the rather 
for that the said Florence and his wife having benn at variaunce, and 
seperated almost all the last year; the cause of there falling out, as she 
hath reported, was whither his followers, or hirs, shold inhabit my lands, 
w'h makes me somewhat jealous of the man; for I knowe him to be am- 
bicious and subtle, a great briber to his power, frended by som great menn 
of Irland, who have procured him favourable countenance w'h som of great 
calling in England, an importunate sutor, and indede the onely daunger- 
ous man in Mounster, having benn brought up, and in league wh Jumes 
Fits Morrice, Docter Saunders, Sir William Stanley, and Jaques; where- 
fore I most humblie entreat yo" Honnor (upon whose help I onely relye) 
to tender my case but thus much, that eyther you will prevent his rising, 
whose present state can never preiudice anie of Hir Mat'* loyal subiects, 
nor be able to better yt, w'hout speciall favor to countenaunce him from 
hence, or else, if there be anie intention to rayse him, and the Ilouse of 
M‘Carty More (w'h by God’s handywork is now utterlie extinkt) in the 
hart of whose countrie, most daungerously, I dwell; that you wold in 
compassion give me an honourable caveat whercby I may in som good 
time, recall me and mine, w‘h our lest damages, from a place so perilous; 
and we (who ara great many) shall be bound daly to pray for long con- 
tinuance of Yo" Ifonors life. Thus most humbly craving pardon for my 
tedious boldnes, I leave Yo" Hon’ to the tuition of ThAlmighty. 


‘© Your Honor’s most humble and daly Orator, 
“ Nicu" Browne.” 
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Nicholas Browne pleaded earnestly, but not ingenuously. He 
knew that the condition of Florence’s wife was utterly unlike that 
of her uncle's daughter, to which in his letter, he had compared it ; 
the latter had not succeeded to the lands of MacCarthy Mor 
because her father had left a brother, to whom, by tanistry, the 
chieftancy and the lands belonged ; nor would Lady Ellen have 
succeeded either, had the Earl her father left brother, nephew, or 
cousin male, to survive him, and had it not pleased the Sept to 
elect her husband as their chief, in default of heirs male of the elder 
branch of the Mac Carthys. ‘The reader will shortly have an op- 
portunity of sceing how differently Florence, or his legal advisers, 
handled the question thus incidentally opened. However, this 
spirited production was not without its effect upon the mind of the 
Lord Treasurer; certain passayes, as the reader will have noticed, 
are in italics, in the original they are underlined, and, doubtless, by 
the pen of Burghley himself. It 1s interesting to remark to which 
of the sentences of his correspondent he attached the most impor- 
tance. All the able exposition of Browne’s wrongs and rights, 
all his lamentation over the evil treatment he had experienced in 
Desmond, passed without eliciting any mark of ministerial sympa- 
thy; even the spiteful conduct of Donal, and the wonderful chase 
of that evil spirit through the wild scenery so suitable for the 
_ abiding place of outlaws and murderers, appears to have possessed 
little interest for the Lord ‘Treasurer. Lut the passages concerning 
Florence evidently sank deeper into his mind; they were of a 
nature sufficiently suggestive to revive all the suspicions of which 
he had been the object for the last ten years ; they were made, also, 
with as much assurance as the accusations of Barry. The writer 
declares that he Anew that Florence was “ambitious and subtle ;” 
this, doubtless, Lord Burghley knew also; it needed no underline 
to impress it upon his memory; but Browne knew furthermore, 
that he was ‘‘a great briber to his power—that he was friended by 
some great men in Ireland, and by some of great calling in England.” 
These were daring assertions; and had the writer possessed the 
* prudence and wisdom” of Florence, he would scarcely have ven- 
tured to make them; they might one day require great courage—a 
quality in which, to say truth, Nicholas Browne was not deficient— 
in case those marks of the English Minister’s admiration were 
meant to keep these passages in his recollection as well for Browne's 
elucidation, as for his own guidance. It is difficult to avoid be- 
lieving what the writer declares that he Anew/ And certainly, 
Florence’s repeated extrication of himself from situations full of 
danger, is more easily explained by this assertion of Browne than 
by any other means. Effusive and refreshing as this letter was, the 
mind of the writer was not yet sufficiently unburthened; the ‘ ex- 
pected greatness of ” Florence Mac Carthy towered over his imagi- 
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nation, and appeared to him to cast a lurid shadow of coming peril 
over the state, of which the English authoritics seemed fatally 
unobservant. ‘The following letter was a fresh attempt to awaken 
the alarm of Lord Burghley. The map alluded to in it is said to 
be ** wanting” amongst the State Papers; but in a collection of 
maps of the time there exists one, probably more correct than any 
which Browne could have got up at short notice, of the Earl 
of Clan Care’s Country: if to this had been appended a map of 
Mac Carthy Reagh’s country, the fertile and far-spreading plains of 
Carbery, and to both a list of the “rights of chiefry,” and espe- 
cially the number of fighting men due as rising out from these 
countries to their chiefs, the alarm-cry of Browne, at seeing all 
this greatness about to fall to a man whom he declared to be in 
heart a rebel, might justly seem to the Privy Council a warning 
not to be neglected. 


“©1594. Dect. 21. NicHoras Browne to the Lorp TREASURER. 

“My very good Lord. I was bold, the last day, to troble yo™ Hon" 
wh the relation of the trobles I haue endured amongst the Clancartys ; 
and now that those being past, newe fears ariseth of the endevors of 
Florence M‘Carty, and by his expected greatnes, wherefor that Yo? Hott 
might the better concieve of the quantyty of the countrys w‘h are like to 
be, as y‘ were, subiect unto him, if he may enioy all that he promises 
himself, I haue drawne a mapp! wth I humbly desire yo" Hon’ to accept 
of the rudeness thereof ; and thus, w‘h my humble duty remembered, I 


ceas to troble you. 
“ Nicu® Browne. 


‘* Hogesden.”’ 


In spite of all, Florence had recovered the confidence of 
both the Cecylls, and continued to urge, with increasing vehe- 
mence, his attack upon his adversary, with an occasional blow, and 
a severe one, at Browne, who, since his disappointment with the 
Earl of Clancar’s daughter, had given himself consolation by mar- 
rying Barry’s niece. Quickly following upon Browne’s able sum- 
mary of his own grievances, and the misdeeds of Donal, was 
despatched another petition from Florence to the Lord ‘Treasurer, 
which happily contained one passage which the Minister judged 
deserving of consideration. He underlined it, and it is probable 
that it went far to neutralize the accusations of Browne, and to 
turn back his suspicions upon the head of the accuser. 


©1595. Jan’. 11. Zo Lo: BurGutey. 


‘““My very approved good Lord, my humble and most bonden dutie 
remembered. I can hardlie judge whether mine imprisonment and troble 
for five or six yeares, to the losse of my living, which I was constrayned 


i Wanting. 
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to lease and sell them (whereuntoe I was brought by such false and mali- 
cious informations of mine adversarie Barry, as he procured Sir Warham 
Salinger to prefer hither for him against me), was more hurtful, charge- 
able, troblesome, and domageable untoe me, or this Fyne of the said 
Barry’s, which Her Majestie bestowed uppon me; who, onlie to delay 
the payment of the said Fyne, (which is all his intent and purpose) he 
hathe, for want of anie matter against me, forged, and alledged that all 
such Irishmen as went from hence beyond seas in seven or eight years 
(whose nanies he learned amongst his countrymen here) were sent by me 
to one Jacques, with whom I was onlie acquainted in Her Majestie’s 
service, as I was with every other capten here, being contented to 
lose my life if ever I have seen him, or received one letter from him in 
two yeares, or thereabouts, before he went out of England; for all which 
matters having satisfied the Lord Deputie, and Vice President of Moun- 
eter, untoe whom they were referred, I came hither before Michelmas 
last, to satisfie your Lordship, and the rest of the council alsoe, in person 
for them; since which time I have alwaies waited here about your Lord- 
ship, and am readie to satisfie your Lordship and the rest, either for 
these, or anie other matters, that are delivered since by his nephew, 
Nicholas Browne, Sir Valentine Browne’s son, who married his niece, 
and who is here for him, to prefer such devices as he sent by himselfe, 
and to him, to be preferred. Browne himselfe alsoe bing one who doeth 
not a little malice me, by reason of my wife's father’s lands, which he holdeth ; 
Wherefore I most humblie beseeche your Hon: Lordship to be a mean 
that I may be speedilie brought before the council for these matters, 
as soon as time serves, whereby I may not perish here for want of main- 
tenance, having spent all that I got amongst my frends to bring this sute 
to an end in Ireland, and to come hither about it. 

‘‘ Thus beseeching God to preserve your Lordship’s health, I humblie 
take leve this xj Jan’ 1594. 


‘‘ Your Lordship’s most humble and bonden 
“flor. M°CarTay.”” 
In the printed catalogue of the MSS. preserved at Lambeth, it 
is asserted that Tome 626, a thick folio of pedigrees, is ‘in the 


handwriting of Lord Burghley ;” this is erroneous; the writing is 
Sir George Carewe’s;' but scattered through the Irish State 


1Although entertaining no doubt “Letters from Sir Robert Cecil to Sir 
whose was the handwriting of this vo- George Carew.” It may be remarked 


lume, the author of these pages is able 
to present to his reader the more trust- 
worthy opinion of a gentleman probably 
more familiar than anyone living with the 
wrting of Carewe, and who has had 
numberless occasions of perusing also 
the writings of Lord Burghley. The 
authority in whom so much confidence is 
expressed is John Maclean, Esq., of the 
War Office, editor of ‘ The Tite and 
Times of Sir Peter Carew,” and of the 


that Mr. Maclean has appended to each 
of these volumes copious genealogical 
notes, evincing very great research, and 
written in a style singularly condensed 
and clear, which are admirable models 
of genealogical annotation. Mr. Ma- 
clean’s opinion is sufficiently explicit and 
positive :— 

‘‘I remember,” he writes, “having 
had some conversation with you respect- 
ing the handwriting attributed (by the 
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Papers there exists a multitude of genealogical scraps, written by 
Lord Burghley on the margins of letters, sufficient to prove that 
the Lord ‘Treasurer, if not a lover of pedigrees for their own sake, 
was by no means insensible to the importance which might at an 
moment attach to them. The correspondents of the English Mi- 
nister were constantly sending to him lists of ‘the descentes of 
the mecre Irish,” and ‘* pedigrees of the Lords and Gentlemen of 
the Irish nation.”! It is not then surprising that an assertion, how- 
ever true, yet probably thrown out by Florence at random in one 
of his recent letters, ‘‘that Barry had no claim to the title and 
Jands he held,” and “that his birth was obscure,” should have 
caught the attention of the Lord Treasurer, and that he should call 
upon the writer for proof of its truth. 

By no man living, except perhaps Fyn O’Daly, the great 
bard of Munster himself, could such explanation have been so 
prompey furnished. Florence had cast this slur on the birth of 

arry on the 11th of January; on the 15th, the pedigree of Barry 
Roe, of Barry Mor, of all the Barrys, was ready, showing how 
‘« James of the Rath in Ibawne (who not long before, in murdering 
of his cousin Redmund Barry, and his brothers, had made himself 
Lord of Ibawne, otherwise called Barry Roe’s country), did by 
Treason get into possession of Barryscourt, which is the Lord 
Barry’s chief house, and by strong hand dispossessed the Lady Ca- 
therine, wife to the now L* Power; which castle and country he 
possessed during his life, calling himself Viscount of Buttevaunt, 
which title and possession David his son at this present doth enjoy, 
in prejudice of the right heirs of James Barry, the true and lawful 
Viscount Buttevaunt.” 
the information which Lord Burghley had required. The inclosure 
referred to is not to be found with the letter, nor is any trace of 
it discoverable at Lambeth ; but in Carewe’s collection of pedigrees, 


‘ Lambeth Calendar’) to Lord Burghley; 
and 1 have no hesitation in stating now, 
as I did then, that it is that of Carew. 
The handwriting of the latter is very 
familiar to me. I know also that of the 
former,and I cannot be mistaken. Whilst 
there is some general resemblance be- 
tween the writing of the two, in detail 
there is a considerable difference. lam 
glad to be able to establish this fact; 
for Carew was a higher genealogical 
authority than Burghley, especially as 
relating to Irish families. Yolume 635 
of the same collection I am equally well 
acquainted with; the pedigrees therein 
are also in the handwriting of Carew.” 

1 In the year 1601, a certain Richard 
Ha [dsor ir a lawyer, wrote to Sir Ro- 
bert Cecyl or I drew a dis- 


. ce 
— 


course we> was presented by Capt" fitz 
gerrald this last winter unto y ho: im- 

orting the genealogie of all the greate 
howsen and gentlemé of the meere Irish, 
comonly called the Wyld Irish, wherein 
here lynage and discent frd the aun- 
cient Irish kings, and ther kyndred, and 
allyaunce one to another is sett forth.” 
This discourse has, unfortunately, been 
lost sight of; it can scarcely be that a 
volume of so much value should have 
been allowed to perish. Attention is 
invited to the fact, that this work of 
Ha [dsor ?] is not known to exist in any 
public library. If it be in any private 
collection,its owner would afford a grati- 
fication to very many of the descendants 
of these * Wyld Irish,” if he would make 
known at least its existence. 


’ 


Florence writes that ‘‘ he sends enclosed” - 
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in fol. 635 of his MSS., there is a copy of the Barry pedigree in 
Carewe's handwriting, introduced with these notable words :— 
‘¢’This Pedigree was given me by Florence Mac Carthy ;” the one 
in Florence’s s handwriting i is, as far as we know, lost; it was sent to 
Burghley, not given to Carewe. Surprising asit may appear that at 
the period those words of Carewe were penned—when Carewe’s 
Presidency was over, and his victim was in the ‘Tower—any literary 
courtesies could have passed between men circumstanced relatively 
as these men were, there is yet no doubting the truth of'so positive 
an assertion; nor, indeed, is it the only instance in which Sir 
George Carewe availed himself of the unrivalled stores of national 
lore of the man whose fortunes he had so ruthlessly and so basely 
ruined; for in the pedigree of his own family he quotes matter 
derived from ‘*a chronicle belonging to Florence.” Certain it is, 
however, that Florence sent his account of Barry’s family to Lord 
Burghley, and a fresh and bitter attack along with it; letter upon 
letter to the same effect followed; and it is astonishing that the 
Minister should not long since, were it only to withdraw himself 
from such a tempest of angry correspondence, have referred the 
matter to some tribunal for inquiry. 


61595. Jan”. 15. Zo Lo: BurGcuiey. 


i My humble and most bonden dutie remembered. I have according 
to yo" Lo” pleasure sent here inclosed the names of the last Vicounts of 
Buttiavant, wth such issue as remaines of them, wherein I have alsoe 
made men@on of the Barry Roes of Ibawne, otherwise called Barry-Roe's 
contre, and of James Barry, this supposed Lo: Barryes father, who descended 
of a bastard of Barry Roe’s house, and contry; as also by what meanes the 
sayd James did attaine, first to Barry Roe’s contry, and atterwards to the 
Lo: Vicount Barrymore of Buttiavaunt’s contry,| by whose son this 
Barry is fals and malicions inforinacons (weh about the time of my mar- 
riadge he procured Sir Warham Salinger to preferr against me) I haue 
suffered aboue flue yeres imprisonment, to myne utter undoeing and the 
loss of my liuinge wceh I was constrayned to lease and sell, to maintaine 
myselfand my wife here in my sayd troble; after the which having by yo" 
Lo honorable meanes and furtheraiices obtained of her Ma" to satisfie 
my creditors here, a Fine due unto Her Highnes of the sayd Barry, for 
the paiment whereof, the Lo: Deputie and councell took sufficient assur- 
ance of him, weh notwthstanding he hath forfetted, and came hyther 
contrary tothe Vice President of Mounsters cotaundment and theirs ; 
who said (to delay paiment) all the Irishmen who had left Ireland were 
sent by me to Jacques, who being Sir Willeam Stanleyes Lieutenant in 
Treland, I fell acquainted with him there in the last warres, having then 
(wth four or five hundred of myne owne men that folowed me) served 
against the Earle of Desmond, and Bar ry, who was with him; at which 
time I not onlic purchased the said Barry's illwill, but made acquaint- 
ance, not with Jacques onlie, but with all the captens in the same service, 
which is all that I had to do with Jacques, having (I protest) never seen 
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him ina year and a half or two years before he went from hence. All 
which matters, as the said Barry preferred here against me (whereupon 
he obtained letters for the possession of a sinall parcel of lands which the 
sheriff, by due course of law, and by the Lord Deputy and council and 
Vice President of Munster’s several commandments, did extend, and de- 
liver unto me, for the said fine), being by your Lordship and the rest of 
the council reterred tothe Lord Deputy Sir William Fitzwilliams, and to 
Sir Thomas Norreys, before whom I appeared, the said Barry being also 
come thither from his country, where he staid a good while after his 
arrival to seek proofs and witnesses, of all which matters (notwithstand- 
ing he was there in person to urge and preter them), I have cleared my- 
self, and satisfied for them all, both Sir Thomas Norreys, and the Lord 
Deputy who is here now, and to whose report I reter myself; whereupon 
the said Barry, having then no other way to delay payment (which is all 
his intent and desire), he promised to produce more witnesses in 
Munster, where he brought sometimes one mean ignorant knave or other 
of his own, other whiles he procured some of the country gentlemen to 
be sent for, who knew nothing of the matter; whereupon Sir Thomas 
(finding by them nothing worthy to bring me in question for it) wrote 
hither of all their proceedings; and afterwards, I, being desirous to satisfy 
in person for all those matters, your Lordship and the rest of the council, 
to whom they were first preferred, | came hither before Michelmas last, 
with Sir Thomas’ favourable letters and pasports; since which time I 
waited here tor that purpose, and am ready to satisfy your Lordship and 
the rest, either for those, or any other matters that are delivered since by 
his nephew Mr. Nicholas Browne. Wherefore I most humbly beseech 
your Ifonorable Lordship, whom I have always found my most approved 
good Lord and best freind (seeing I have no means to maintain myself 
after so many trobles (this fine having causet me above £300), to be a 
mean that [ may be brought before the council for these matters, where 
I desire no other favour but what your Lordship shall judge my desert to 
be worthy of it. So beseeching God both to send, and preserve your 
Lordship health, I humbly take my [eave this 15 Jan” 1594. 


“flor. M°Carruy.’’ 


The scruples of Barry touching his present obedience to the 
queen's order for the payment of his fine had been based simply 
upon his knowledge of Ilorence’s unworthiness to have it; he had 
sent in his charges, and they had been replied to; but the matter 
was kept open for further charges, and further explanations. We 
are indebted to this dispute, tedious as the main subject of it had be- 
come, for more knowledve of the private life of Florence Mac Carthy 
than to any other incident of his career. Matters were lovking un- 
promising tor Barry and Browne, when the genius, apparently of 
the latter—for Barry had scarcely the resources of his nephew— 
opened a new subject of attack ofa sufficiently hopeful appearance, 
but destined to a termination more disastrous for them than the 
old story of Jacques and Stanley. They had seen the necessity of 
strengthening and extending their alliance against their able and 
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vigilant opponent. It was not difficult to find men to join with 
them in any attempt to damage the character of a man whose pros- 
erity must be their ruin. Amongst the many who, during 
lorence’s imprisonment, had found means—the means were very 
simple, a body of the queen’s soldiers allowed for the protection of 
undertakers—to help themselves to his lands, was a Mr. Rogers, 
who had with little ceremony bestowed upon himself no less than 
twenty-nine ploughlands. Florence was not likely to be long at 
liberty without secking the recovery of 3190 acres of his patrimony, 
the precise amount appropriated by Rogers, hence was this gentle- 
man ready for the alliance of Browne and his uncle. Since the 
death of Sir Owen MacCarthy, Donal Pipy, now Mac Carthy 
Reagh, had groaned under the burthen of the bonds which a dozen 
ha before he had signed to transmit Carbery after him intact to 
‘lorence ; Donal, then, was also ready for any association that pro- 
mised him relief. Out of these bonds arose the strategy of a new 
and loud-sounding assault. What influence Barry and Browne 
possessed with the Minister they had fully discovered; that Donal 
Pipy, and Mr. Rogers were likely to possess more, might be fairly 
doubted; but it so was that the last-named gentleman had espoused 
the daughter of ‘*a reformed English highwayman,” who—by one 
of those wonderful strokes of luck which leave it beyond doubt 
that the son of Maia, “ furax, et furum magister,” can at times get 
access to the wheel of fortune, and give it such a whirl as human 
eyes but seldom see—had become the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land! and before this great legal and influential functionary was 
laid the family compact which was the great grief and the tempta- 
tion of Donal. Sir John Popham readily consented to come to the 
rescue of the fair estate of his daughter’s husband. All these gen- 
tlemen, it may be remarked, accustomed themselves to call the 
lands they occupied their lands! Browne called the lands of Bale- 
carbry and Molahuff his seigniory ! Mr. Rogers, with as good reason, 
called the pleasant slice he had taken off the lands of Carbery his 
estate! A document bearing an alarming indorsement, and which 
is a pleasant specimen of the Lord Chief Justice’s legal skill, but 
which was void of all entertainment to Florence at the time, re- 
sulted from this combination of many interests against him. It 
needed, indeed, much cunning and subtility to be always on his 
guard against attacks so incessant, and so various! Florence’s 
vigilance rarely failed him; before the legal document was ready, 
he had himself related and explained to Lord Burghley the entire 
matter of the bonds, as well as the motive of the Lord Chief 
Justice in assailing him. 
The explanation given in the ensuing letter by Florence of the 
matter of these bonds, and of the custom followed by the Govern- 
ment of indemnifying the Tanist in cases where the actual chief 
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chose to avail himself of the Queen’s invitation to surrender the 
sept-lands, and resume them to be held by English tenure, and with 
lineal succession, is interesting and instructive. The object never 
lost sight of by the Government of Elizabeth was “ the dissipation” 
of the great Irish estates. It was the policy most clearly enunciated 
by Sir Henry Sidney, and continued to be the policy of the Eng- 
lish Privy Council till every chieftain’s estate was in fact dissipated. 
By no means could this dismemberment of Irish territories be more 
equitably effected than by the plan followed in some instances, and 
to which Florence offered contentedly to submit himself ; this was 
by ‘dividing the countries amongst such individuals of the sept as 
stood within the range of succession to the captaincy by usage 
of tanistry.” What effect resulted from the attempts of Donal 
Pipy to repudiate his bond, and how Florence fared as to his rights 
both to the captaincy and to the lands of Carbery, the reader will 
see in the sequel! 


1595. March 21. Frorence to Lo: BurGcuatey. 


‘“* My humble and most bondé dutie remembered: Your Lo” honour- 
able and continuall fauors alwayes towards me, aswell in obtaininge Her 
* Ma" bountifull reward for my service, and Her Highnes gracious accep- 
tacon thereof, myne enlargement out of the Towre where I was (to the 
loss of all my livinge wchich I was constrained to morgadge, and sell) 
brought into six yers imprisonment and troble, by such fals and malicious 
accusacOns as myne adversary Dauid Barry, whom I offended in Her 
Ma” service when he was a traytor wth the Earle of Desmond, procured 
Sir Warham Salinger to preferr against me; as also yo" Lo” honorable 
oppinion lately delivered to the Councell of such malicious informaGons 
as the sayd Barry hath deuised against me, doth move me now in myne’ 
extreme miserie and greatest distress, being otherwise hopeless of any 
relife or comfort, to betake myself onely unto yo" Lo? as my most hono- 
rable patron and best frend; and perceiving lately that myne adversary 
being out of hope to hurt me wth his last deuices (som of those knaves 
for whom he accused me, being kild under Sir John Norreys in Brittaine, 
and another retourned from thence hom into his contrey, as his Capten 
Petter Cripps and Sir John Norreys is soldiers can testifie), wch moved 
my sayd adversarys Barry and Donell Mc Carthy, alias Mac Carthy Reogh, 
havinge at the Lo: Chefe Justice of Englands beinge in Ireland, procured 
his frendshipp against me, by meanes of his son in law M* Rogers, and 
M‘ Woorth, agent of his, who in myne absence dispossest me, and one of 
my men, wrongfully of 29 ploughlands, unto whom the sayd Barry and 
Mac Carthy, for want of other matters against me sent a Bond wherein 
Sir Owen McCarthy and I are bound not to hinder Donell Mc Carthy 
(who is now MacCarthy Reough), by surrender or otherwise, of the 
seignorie of that countrey after Sir Owen's death. The sayd Donell 
himself being also bound to me and to Sir Owen’s heires in like sorte, 
he being also the occasion of all that agrement, who when Sir Owen 
McCarthy, about 12 or 13 yeres past was determined to com hyther, 
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the sayd Donell gott him to enter into those covenants fearing lesst that 
Sir Owen wolde surrender the Contrey wch he possest then, and convert 
the same to the use of him and his heires, of weh bond my Lo: Chete Jus- 
tice (by their instructions and at their request) made now a great matter 
to Her Ma* against me, who was never the auctor thereof, wherein I 
know not who I have offended, Her Ma'® the law, nor any body els; 
the sayd custome being not generally abolished by statute, nor forbidden 
any of my name in particuler ; but a power onely geven to him that is in 
possession to surrender, and my father who succeded his elder brother, 
and Sir Owen, and this man, having enioyed the sayd contrey, all in Her 
Ma" raigne by that custome: But yf Her Ma" or yo" Lo®, and the rest 
of the Councell will at any time think fitt to suppress that custome, and to 
make a division of the countrey betwine us who are lawfully interested 
therein, as was don wth the Brenhy for the O’Reyllies, the Analy for the 
O’Farrells, Beare and Bantrie, and divers other countreyes, I shalbe eon- 
tented to surrender my right, and putt in sutficient sureties to hold my- 
self for ever satisfied wth such a porcOn as shalbe by yo" Lo? and the 
rest, allotted unto me, so as myne adversary will do the like; and for 
that I rest here in a most extreme state having not (I protest) 3 plough- 
lands nor £3 rent any where. The fyne wch Her Ma‘? bestowed uppon 
me having also cost me £500, whereby my wile (being great wth 
childe) is constrained to go from place to place among my frends for want 
of meanes to live, wheretor I humbly besech yo" Honorable Lo®, as I have 
allwayes found you my most approved good Lo: and best frind, to extend 
your accustomed fuour towards me now, in aquainting Her Ma'* wth 
the state of this matter, and the furmer matters wherby Her Highnes 
may be as well satisfied in them as yo" Lo’. Thus beseching God tv 
preserve yo" Lo™ health I humblie take leaue this 21 March, 1594. 
** Yo" Lops most humble, bondé 
“and thankfull 
“flor M* Carruy.” 


“1595. Aprill. To the Right Hon: my very appproved good Lo: the 
Lorp Bureau ey, Lord High Tre’ of England, $c. 


*“My very approved good Lo: My humble and most bondé dutie re- 
mébered, I have according to yo" Lo” pleasure sent hereinclosed the 
copie of the bond wherin Donell Pypy is bound to me, wch as I told yo" 
Lo? was don about 12 yeres past [1583], and nev don, I protest by any 
conipulsion of Sir Owé, but onely by the sayd Donell’s meanes, who 
when Sir Owen was about to com hyther at that time the sayd Donell 
got him to enter into those couenants, fearing less that Sir Owé wold 
surrender the contry wch he possesst then ; and where yo" Lo? hath en- 
quired who was heir of the said contrey ; as for my parte I know not a 
more lawfull heir then mysel/, seeing Law doth allow custome as well in 
Englande as in Ireland, and that custome hath bene ever inviolablie kept 
there, wch yf yo* Lo? and the rest of the Councell do think fitt to take any 
indifrent order for the contrey, yo" Lo? shall fynd me more conformable 
then Donell Pypy himselfe or Dearmed Me Carthy, or Donogh Oge 
Me Carthy, or Donogh Mc Owen M‘ Carthy or Florence M* Owen, or any 
other of the Cept: assuring yo" Lo? that neyther they, nor the Councell 
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of Ireland, nor Governor of Mounster doth not think it to be any parte 
of yo" Lo™* meaning to disherit the whole Cept, because Donell Pyny ts the 
eldest brother’s heir, being a thing that was never don in Ireland hytherto, 
For in Beare and Bantrye although Donell O’Sulivan was the eldest bro- 
thers heir, yet Sir Owen O’Sulivan’s heir, being but the second brothers 
‘son hath the best parte of the contrie. In the Brenhy also wher custome 
was lately supprest, although Sir John O’Reylly was, in possession, 
O’Reylly, and theldest brother, yet his owne second brother, Philip, and 
also Edmonde O’Reylly and Cahir O’Reylly have almost as good a por@én 
to every of them as the sayd Sir John. Fergus M‘ Bryen O’Farell being 
the eldest brother’s heir having not so good a poréon of the Analie as 
others of the Cept. Wherefore seeing this is but a device of myne adver- 
saries to hurte me being a thing don manie yeres past by the whole Cept, 
and the sayd Donell Pypy himselfe being aucthor thereof, and that I am 
ready to abyde the tryall of Law in Ireland for the whole matter, or els 
to surrender my right into yo" Lo™ hands, and to submitt myself to yo™ 
Lo and the rest of the Councell’s order, I humblie besech your Hon. 
Lo’, as Ihave allwayes found you my most approved good Lo: and frend, 
to satisfie Her Ma both in this, and in the rest of their deuices, for the 
wch I shall (as I have ever had cause) rest most bound to pray for yo" 
Lo?. 
‘* And even soe I humblic take leve this Ist April 1595. 
“ Yo" Lo” most humble and bonden, 
“ flor: M° Cartuy.” 


With the last two letters before him Lord Burghley was well 
prepared for the reception of the formidable “ report” which the 
allies, Barry, Browne, Donal Pipy, Rogers, and Worth, and the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, had at last launched against the 
owner or heir of so many seigniories and lands which these men 
coveted :— 


1595. July 8. Report on FLORENCE, supposed by PoPHAM. 


‘Touching Florence M* Carthy, wherby he is deemed the dangcrousest 
man of all the Irish nation. 


- he hathe bene holden to be a most connyng and subtil 
pson, and at my being in Ireland was estemed to be mere Spanyshe. L/e 
was combyned wth Desmond in hys rebellion, and hadd prepared forces to 
have joyned with that party tn accion, but was stayed by the meanes off 
Donell McCarty (now McCarthy Rewe of Carbery) and off one Randall 
Oge as the same Donell and others affirmed to me in Ireland. Jmedéatly 
before the Spanysh ptended Invasyon this Florence depted into Ireland wth 
yo" Ma;* gude grace & Favour, but psentlie upon hys comying thyther, he 
marryed the Daughter and heire to the Earle off Clancarre beinge Mc Carty 
More, and the cheiff of all the Mc Cartyes, and then gote from that Earle 
one of the cheiff places of strengthe in all Desmond, and at that very tyme 
alsoe gote from Sir Owen Mc Carty the old Hedd off Kynsale, being hulden 
a place off the grelyst strength in all Mouster, and both these places most tending 
upon Spayne. At that very tyme also ther passed curryers and messengers 
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betwene thys Florence and Jaques that notable Traytor, as both the Lo: Barry 
and Donell Mc Carty then informed me; and as yt might appeare by my 
Lord Treasurer’s speches, Patryck Collene that was sent over by Jaques 
to have kylled yo" Majestie had heretofore served Florens M* Carty; and 
yt may welbe supposed that this Patryck Collene was the man that was 
the curryer betwene Florens M‘ Carty and Jaques, when Donell Mc Carthy 
(who onely ought to enioy Carbry by Letters Pattents from King 
Henry VII) was put out thereoff by Sir Owen M‘ Carthy, the same man, 
durying the no age of the said Donell, the said Sir Owen through hys 
greatness forced Donell at hys full age to enter into great bands (I saw a 
copy of that band) to pmytt Carbry to goe in Tanestrye acording to the 
Irish costome, and not according to the Letters Pattents, wherby Florens 
M° Carty expecteth certenlie to be Mc Carty Rewe next after the death of 
this Donell: So by these meanes the said Florens mytbe both A/c Carty 
more and McCarty Rewe, and therby become farre greater in Munster then 
ever was Desmond, and greater then any man in all Ireland, that hath ben 
tn this age, tor O’Sulyvan More and O’Sulyvan Bere they do depend on 
Mac Carthy More ; The O’Driscoes do depend upon Mac Carthy Rewe: 
The Lords off Muskry and Duallow being both great territories are off 
the McCartyes, and depend upon that cheiff house, and so do diuers 
other pettie Lords of smaller terrytorics all wch do lye, the one upon the 
other from Cork above sixty myles together westward upon the very ut- 
termost pts next towards Spayne, The more he ptendeth to pvent the 
greatnes off others in Ireland the more (in respect off the pmisses) yt 
may be doubted that yt ys but an ambicious plott in tyme to mak his 
own advancement the more certen and the gretter. Yt ys to be noted 
that the Mc Cartyes do ptend to come lynyally from that King off Mun- 
ster that was expelled uppon the conquest of Ireland.” 


How so shrewd a man as Sir John Popham should have lent him- 
self to the adoption of accusations and assertions so nonsensical, on 
the mere information of Barry and Donal Pipy, both of whom per- 
fectly knew their untruth and their absurdity, is surprising! For- 
tunately for Florence, either by the power of his friends at Court, or 
his position in his own country, he was li{ted beyond the reach even 
of the Lord Chief Justice! Could that fierce and iniquitous judge 
have placed him at the bar of his own court, Barry and his nephew 
might have returned in peace to Ireland, secure against any further 
vexation from their adversary. Popham, in the days of his pros- 
perity, had by some admirer of himself, or his luck, been styled “a 
reformed highwayman.” He had been a thief in his boyhood; 
for the first rudiments of morality he had received from the Gipsies, 
who began by stealing him; he had, indeed, as his encomiast ob- 
serves, been a highwayman in early manhood; but he had been also 
a ‘gambler,” and a “drunkard!” Of reformation of these sins 
or infirmities, the less that 1s recorded, the more is the room left for 
hope to our charity! But, alas! that the exactness of historic 
truth should be conjured away from notice by the magic of this 
friendly epigram! As well might it be said of a certain Lord 
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President of Munster, a contemporary of Popham, that he was 
“a reformed murderer.” In the long career of these men, traces 
of reform are no where discoverable! The one man stole when- 
ever opportunity offered him to steal, as Florence had long since 
discovered ; the other murdered again and again, as the reader 
will see, and as Florence was also very nearly discovering to his 
cost! His great address preserved his property from the reformed 
thief! his great prudence and wisdom—they called it his cunning— 
his life from the reformed murderer! Knowing the character of 
Popham, even asa reformed man, and the great motive he had for the 
ruin of Florence, we may be surprised that the charges which he had 
been so long preparing should be go tame, and contain so httle of no- 
velty! To assert that Florence had been “an abbettor of Desmond’s 
rebellion, and only prevented from openly joining him by the loyal 
persuasions of Donal Pipy!” was to betray an amount of ignorance 
of the public transactions of his time sufficient to cast discredit 
upon any statement he might make. Florence ‘had served for 
eight years, with the Queen's commission, against the Earl, and re- 
ceived Her Majesty’s approbation, and many favours, for his zeal and 
loyalty,” as was well known to the veteran Ormond, who had com- 
manded Her Majesty’s forces through the many years the rebellion 
lasted. The story of the bonds entered into between Donal, 
Florence, and Sir Owen M:* Carthy, was already explained; a copy 
of the document was in the hands of Lord Burghley, and Popham’s 
malignant misrepresentation of the transaction harmless! The re- 
mainder of his charges were but the faded calumnics of Florence’s 
Intimacy with Cullen, Stanley, and Jacques; and his warnings were 
but the perils foreseen in the vision of St. Leger, many years before, 
and recorded in his tracts. Such, however, as they were, the Lord 
Chief Justice laid them before the Privy Council ; and Her Majesty 
had thus a fresh witness that Florence was **a most cunnyng and 
subtil man ;” and a fresh warning to look well into what hands had 


fallen ‘* The old Hedd of Kynsale.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ON A BOULDER WITH PRESUMED PAGAN CARV- 
INGS AT CLONFINLOUGH, KING’S COUNTY. 


BY THE REV. JAMES GRAVES, A.B., M.R.I. A. 


Tue attention of archeologists has been of late much fixed on pre- 
sumed primeval incised markings, or carvings, found on the 
surfaces of natural rocks in these islands, examples of which, 
occurring in Argyleshire, have been engraved in our ‘ Journal,” 
Vol. IV., new series, p. 382. An oral communication was ad- 
dressed to the Royal Irish Academy by Dean Graves, in February, 
1860, in which he described certain rock-carvings occurring in 
Ireland, and propounded a theory to explain their meaning. 
(** Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,” vol. vil., pp. 276-7) ; 
but as the communication has not, it is to be regretted, been printed 
as yet in extenso, those who did not enjoy the good fortune to be pre- 
sent at its delivery have no means of judging whether the rock carv- 
ings discovered by Dr. Graves are similar, or even analogous, to 
those occurring in Scotland and the North of England. 

Irish archeologists have long been familiar with markings extant, 
not, it is true, on the surface of the natural rock in situ, but yet so 
far, in this respect, analogous to those just alluded to, as that they 
are found carved on the weatherworn and undressed surfaces of 
boulder stones used in the construction of the passages and cham- 
bers found within Irish sepulchral mounds, and notably in the great 
mounds of New Grange and Dowth, on the Boyne. ‘These mark- 
ings present characteristics readily distinguishing them from the 
rock markings of the North of England, and Scotland: one of the 
chief of which is that whilst the circular incised figures, which 
form the bulk of the latter, are concentric with a central cup-like 
hollow, and a channel passing through the concentric circles, the 
carvings at New Grange and Dowth are as a rule spirals,! without 
the central hollow or intersecting channel, and are associated with 
fern-leaf patterns, and also with lozenge, zigzag, and chevron- 
Jike markings, which are analogous to the ornamentation of the 
fictile sepulchral vessels occurring in these islands, generally supposed 
to be Celtic, and the massive penannular rings and flat lunule of 
fine gold, so many examples of which have been found in Ireland. 
By the kindness of Messrs. M‘Glashan and Gill, I am enabled to 
present to the reader, in the accompanying Plates, some of the illus- 
trations which accompany Sir William Wilde’s description (the best 


1 The exceptions to this rule are seen tric circular markings, but without the 
in the occurrence of some few concen- central cup and channel, 
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and fullest extant), of New Grange and Dowth, in his “ Beauties of 
the Boyne and Blackwater,” pp. 189-204. Ofthese, Plate I., figs. 1-2, 
represent the present entrance, and the eastern recess of the central 
chamber of New Grange. Plate II, fig. 3, represents chevron 
carvings from the western portion of the interior of the same; and 
fiz. 4, one of the fern-leaf markings from the western recess. But 
the most singular thing about these carvings, and one that bears 
somewhat more directly on the subject of the present paper, is, that 
they seem, in some instances at least, not to have been originally 
made for the purpose of ornamenting the great sepulchral structure? 
in which they are now found, as is proved by the occurrence of the 
markings on the surfaces of the stones now concealed from view, 
and this in portions where it would be impossible to carve them after 
the erection of the structure.” In corroboration of my own expe- 
rience I may quote Sir William Wilde’s observations on the subject. 


““ We found,” he says, ‘* that these carvings not only covered portions 
of the stones exposed to view, but extended over those surfaces which, 
until some recent dilapidation, were completely concealed from view, and 
where a tool could not have reached them; and the inference is plain, that 
these stones were carved prior to their being placed in their present posi- 
tion, perhaps were used for some anterior purpose. If so, how much it 
adds totheir antiquity! . . The eastern jamb of the chamber opposite the 
entrance has fallen inwards, and recently exposed a portion of the under 
surface of a great flag, which is now, for the first time since the erection 
of the building, exposed to view. This flag has, like most of the other 
stones here, a sort of skin, or brownish outer polish, as if water-washed. 
Now, in all the exposed carvings upon the other stones, the indentures 
have assumed more or less of the dark colour and polish around; whereas 
in this one the colour of the cutting and track of the tool? is just as fresh 
as if done but yesterday.”"—Beauties of the Boyne, &c., pp. 199-200. 


In the neighbouring mound of Dowth the stones forming the 
chambers are also full of carvings, some of them of a similar charac- 
ter, and many also on the concealed surfaces of the stones. Sir 
William Wilde observes, however, that— 


‘‘Many ofthe carvings, . . . differ somewhat from those at New 
Grange. We find here a number of whecl-like ornaments and 
concentric circles, and others with lines radiating from a point; while 
some very much resemble the Ogham character, consisting of short 
straight parallel lines.” —Jd., p. 207. 


1In some recent numbers of “ The 
Builder” the theory is put forward that 
New Grange was intended for magical 
rites; or, as the writer expressed it, was 
a “Sorcery Hall.” Itis not worth while 
losing space to refute this baseless 
theory. 

2 This peculiarity is observable in the 


carvings on analogous structures in 
Brittany. See covering stone, Table des 
Marchands, engraved by Mr. Ferguson, 
“Proceedings of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy,” vol. viii., Plate xxviii. 

3'The ‘*track of the tool” here alluded 
to, proves it to have been a pointed in- 
strument, like a millstone pick. 
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The foregoing are almost the only examples of carved megalithic 
chambers known to Irish antiquaries up to the year 1864, when a 
new light of the most important kind broke on the archzological 
world. The credit of this discovery is entirely due to Mr. EK. A. 
Conwell, of Trim, a member of the Royal Irish Academy, and also 
of our own Society—a most indefatigable student of the past. But 
I shall best lay before the Members the account of this startling 
find' by quoting a portion of a letter communicated to “The 
Meath Herald” of 21st October, 1865, by Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, 
M.R.I.A., who has been present with Mr. Conwell in most of his 
subsequent explorations of the tumuli, and whose accurate and 
facile pencil has pourtrayed them, both internally and externally.’ 
It runs as follows :— 


‘‘ Slieve-na-Caillighe, or the Hill of the Ilag or Witch, comprises the 
range of hills, which attain to nearly 1000 feet in height, overlooking the 
demesne of Loughcrew and the plains of Clonabreany from the north, and 
the valley of the River Blackwater, for the distance of about six miles to 
the east of Oldcastle, from the south. This ridge consists of three well- 
defined summits, the most westerly being known as Cairn Bane. These 
summits are occupied by groups of ancient Celtic Pagan sepulchral cairns, 
each containing chambers furmed by large flags set on edge and rough 
pillar stones, principally of sandstone and calcarious grit. Originally each 
of these was roofed in by large slabs of dry masonry, the stones overlapping 
‘ each other till a rude beehive-formed chamber was constructed, the dome 
being closed in by asingle flagstone. Access to these chambers was by a 
narrow passage, roofed with flat stones, and usually facing to the east. 
When the dome and passage were completed, the whole was covered up so as 
to form a large conical mound of broken stones, around the outer base of 
which rows of large flags were placed on end, thus forming arude pyramid, 
visible for miles around. 

‘* During the early part of last year the attention of Eugene Conwell, 
Esq., M.R.I.A., of Trim, was directed to these cairns; accordingly, at the 
expenditure of much private time, and of labour that a less energetic 
person would have shrunk from, he explored the mountain, and kindly 
reported to me that he had discovered a Celtic necropolis in the county of 
Meath. After many days spent in almost unaided researches in two of 
the cairns whose chambers had been exposed, Mr. Conwell succeeded in 
making rubbings of nineteen carved stones, and rough plans of the 


1 Even on the Townland six-inch Ord- _—_ tance of affording the full illustrations 


nance Map of the district the surveyors 
did not mark these primeval remains. 
It evidently seems as if no one had the 
curiosity toexaminethe groups of cairns, 
till Mr. Conwell discovered them. 

2It is, I understand, the intention of 
Messrs. Conwell and Du Noyer to offer 
the results of their joint labours to the 
Royal Irish Academy. I feel sure that 
national body will see the great impor- 


which such a work imperatively requires. 
But if it unfortunately happens that the 
funds placed at the Academy’s disposal 
are too small to enable it to do so, I trust 
these gentlemen will appcal to the public. 
I feel quite certain that the archwologists 
of Great Britain and Ireland would give 
ample support to any project calculated 
to make worthily known this most im- 
portant discovery. 
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various groups of cairns on the three summits; with these materials in 
hand, he read papers on the subject before the Royal Irish Academy in 
May ‘and November, 1864, parts of which were published in their ‘ Pro- 
ceedings;? and thus the interesting discovery he had made Eee 
generally known to the archxological world. 

‘With an enthusiasm that deserves all praise, Mr. Conwell, aoe satis- 
fied with the partial exploration of what he then knew to be a mine of 
pre-historic antiquarian wealth, brought the matter prominently before 
the lord of the soil, James Lennox Naper, Esq., D.L., of Loughcrew; and 
he found no difficulty in enlisting the enlightened sentiments of that 
gentleman to bring to its proper conclusion the work thus happily begun, 
by a systematic exploration of every tumulus on the range of Slieve-na- 
Caillighe. Mr. Naper’s agent, Charles W. Hamilton, Esq.—a gentleman 
well known to science—was at once communicated with, and the work of 
exploration was shortly afterwards commenced. In the month of August 
last, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Conwell, and myself visited the place, and with 
Mr. Naper a plan of operations was decided on. In the following month 
Mr. Conwell undertook to inspect as many men as Mr. Naper would 
supply for the work, and sce that the cairns were carefully opened, the 
contents of the central chambers cleared out, and any relics of antiquity 
which they might contain, secured. 

‘* British archeologists owe their thanks to Mr. Naper for giving such 
material aid to the interesting work now so admirably completed; and—I 
write it advisedly—the antiquarian tourist may now study a series of Celtic 
sepulchral remains, which, in point of magnificence, number, and quaint orna- 
mentation, surpass anything of the kind as yet discovered in Western Europe. 

“In plan the chambers are for the most part cruciform, the shaft re- 
presenting the entrance passage, and the termination of the arms, the small 
cists, from four to five feet square, arranged around the central chamber, 
which in one instance (at the Chair cairn) is octagonal. Almost invariably 
the mouth of the passage faces from It. to EK. S. E., and its position is 
marked by one or more large flagstones, placed at the outer periphery 
of the circle in such a way as to cut off a portion of it—a peculiarity of 
structure which was first noticed by Mr. Conwell. 

‘“The strange style of ornamentation observable on many of the 
chambers or cists is apparently of three kinds—punched work, chiselled 
work, and scraped work (the first being the most common, and the last 
very unusual); and, though the carved stones exceed one hundred in 
number, there are not two decorations alike | 

“In the cists which have been long exposed to the destruction of the 
atmosphere, the punched or other work is often much obliterated; but 
in those lately opened the ornamentations are as fresh as at the hour the 
rude Celt departed with superstitious awe from the gloomy death chamber 
of his chief or king, and thanked his deity that the work was done with 
all honour to the mighty dead, and praise to the skilful architect and 
cunning sculptor. 

‘¢ The ornamentation may be thus described:—Small circles, with or 
without a central dot; two or many more concentric circles; a small circle 
with a central dot, surrounded by aspiral line; the single spiral the double 
spiral, or two spirals starting from different centres; rows of small lozenges 
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and ovals; stars of six to thirteen rays; wheels of-nine rayes; flower orna- 
ments, sometimes enclosed in a circle or wide oval; wave-like lines; groups 
of lunet-shaped lines; pothooks; small squares attached to each other side 
by side,so as to form a reticulated pattern; small attached concentric circles; 
large and small hollows; acup hollow surrounded by one or more circles; 
lozenges crossed from angle to angle (these and the squares produced by 
scrapings); an ornament like the spine of a fish with the ribs attached, or 
the tibre system of some leaf; short equi-armed crosses, starting sometimes 
from a dot and small circle, a circle with rays round it, and the whole con- 
tained in a circle; a series of compressed semicircles like the letters 9999 
inverted; vertical lines far apart, with ribs sloping downwards from them 
like twigs; an ornament like the fibre system of a broad leaf, with the 
stem attached; rude concentric circles with short rays extending from 
part of the outer one; an ornament very like the simple Greek fret, with 
dots in the centre of the loop; fine zigzag lines, and two parallel lines, on 
each of which, and pointing towards each other, is a series of cones orna- 
mented by lines radiating from the apex, crossed by others parallel tothe 
base—this design has been produced by scraping, and I propose to call it 
the Patella ornament, as it strikingly resembles the large species of that 
shell so common on our coasts, and which shell Mr. Conwell discovered in 
numbers in some of the cists in connexion with fragments of pottery and 
human bones; a semicircle with three or four straight lines proceeding 
from it, but not:touching it; a dot with several lines radiating from it; 
combinations of short straight lines arranged either at right angles to, or 
sloping from, a central line; an m-shaped curve, each loop enclosing con- 
centric circles; and a vast number of other combinations of the circle, 
spiral, line, and dot, which cannot be described in writing. 

** When decorative carving such as I have described is attempted by 
any semicivilized people, as the builders of these sepulchral cairns must 
have been, we naturally expect to find amongst it some representation of 
objects commonly known or familiar to the builders, as well as indications 
of their particular kind of worship—and, if they had a written language, 
some of its letters: with this idea in view, I have drawn and studied all 
the carvings in question; and I think, if we allow a little play to our ima- 
gination, without asserting anything as positive, and willing at once to 
admit that mere probability is the strongest reason we can adduce for our 
suppositions, that, with reference to the object of their worship, we may 
regard the carving described as a circle surrounded by short rays and 
enclosed in a circle as representing the sun; the flower-like ornament, also 
enclosed either in a circle or oval, pourtraying the moon; whilst the nu- 
merous dots and hollows, more or less deep, indicated the stars; for I 
should hesitate to suppose that the figure by which we now symbolize a 
star was used by the rude Celte of Pagan Ireland with the same signifi- 
cation as it had amongst the early Christians. To this ornament, there- 
fore, we must attach some other meaning. 

“Tt is remarkable that one of the groups of small hollows very closely - 
resembles the constellation of the Plough—the similitude to which would 
be perfect if we omit one dot in the centre of what would be the southern 
side of the constellation, and suppose that the most westerly star was 
placed much too far to the north. 
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“Tn all rude Pagan nations we must expect that their religion would 
consist of two great elements, viz., the spiritual and the sensual; and, 
therefore, I was not surprised to find amongst these carvings what may 
possibly be emblems of Priapian import. With regard to letters, I find 
what I believe are short Oghamic inscriptions; and this is a point the 
determination of which is of the utmost importance, for up to the present 
the Ogham letter has been regarded as early Christian, while its occur- 
rence here proves it to be Pagan. With reference to common objects, it 
is possible we may have the representation of the landing of a boat, with 
high poop and stern, against a cliff; the water is expressed by shallow 
scolloped lines, and the cliff by a single line passing beneath the scollops, 
and rising up in front of the boat. Another figure is like a deep wicker- 
work basket, with two slender handles, each ending in a loop; and another 
figure, which consists of a series of concentric lines, forming about two- 
thirds of the circle, and partially enclosing a small oval of two lines, would 
not inaptly represent an ancient wooden shield, like that preserved in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, the small] oval being the raised coni- 
cal boss, while the concentric lines were the alternate concentric ridges 
and grooves with which the shield is ornamented. 

‘* Another group of lunet-shaped lines might well be supposed to re- 
present one of those gold torque or collar-like ornaments which are also 
in the Museum of the Academy. Another figure might be likened to a 
two-wheeled chariot, with a semicircular hood over it. 

“T cannot detect the form of anything like a weapon, unless we sup- 
pose those small diamond patterns represent spears and arrow heads, . 

‘With regard to the objects of high antiquarian interest which Mr. 
Conwell found during thecourse of his excavations, J shall leave them to him 
to describe—my object in putting together these remarks being a simple 
explanation of a most remarkable class of Celtic remains, the events which 
led to their discovery and exploration, and the part which I was fortu- 
nately enabled to take in the work. 

“It is worthy of remark that some of the ancient British carvings on 
natural rock surfaces in Northumberland and the Eastern Borders are pre- 
cisely similar to some of those discovered at Slieve-na-Caillighe; for 
example, the dot and circle, the incomplete concentric oval, the horse-shoe 
ornament, the simple dot, the q-shaped character, and several others.” 


A comparison of Mr. Du Noyer’s description with the engraving 
from the mound at Dowth proves that the sculptures are cognate ; 
but whether the Dowth and Slieve-na-Caillighe tumuli belong to 
a period earlier or later than that of the great mound of New 
Grange, remains to be proved. I should incline to the latter sup- 
position mysclf, from the fact of the significance of the emblems 
being more easily guesscd at. 

Mr. Conwell has also discovered, within the last year, most in- 
teresting cognate carvings on the covering tone of a cromleac at 
Kathkenny, Co. Meath, an account of which Archzologists are 
eagerly expecting. 

It will be remembered that many of the markings of New 
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Grange and Dowth are proved to have been carved before the 
stones were used for their present purpose. Now, if we find carv- 
ings on a natural boulder of unwrought stone, not in any way con- 
nected with a Christian use, or a Christian tradition, and not 
ostensiby intended to be used in any structure, although these 
carvings may not be strictly analogous to those at New Grange, 
Dowth, or Slieve-na-caillighe, yet we have some grounds to con- 
clude that here is an example of a primwval custom which placed 
ready to the hand of the builders of these tumuli, materials ready 
carved, and possibly endowed with some kind of sanctity fitting 
them to do honour to a great chicftain’s grave. 

The example to which I allude is that of a natural boulder of 
arenaceous limestone, one of several studding the surface of one of 
those green eskers which form the characteristic feature of that 
portion of the King’s County surrounding the Seven Churches of 
Clonmacnoise, swelling up like mounds of emerald from the sombre 
bosoms of the vast bogs which stretch away like seas to the distant 
horizon. The boulder which Lam about to describe is situated close 
to the chapel of Clonfinlough, in the townland of the same name, 
and parish of Clonmacnoise. There is a small lake close at hand 
which gives its title to the townland, 2. e., the ** cluain, or sheltered 
pasture, of the White Lake.” On both sides of the Shannon in 
this neighbourhood Christian tradition 1s busy with almost every 
stone, boher, and tougher, and close to this boulder, on the old boher 
which led to the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise before the present 
road was formed, is a carn called Leacht-na-Marra, or the Monu- 
ment of the Dead, where, to the present day, when a funeral ap- 
proaches that famed burial ground, the coftin is laid down, and 
stones thrown on the carn.t. But I was distinctly informed that no 
Christian rite was ever performed at the Clonfinlough stone: on 
the contrary, the name by which it is known—‘* The Fairy’s 
Stone” 2—points toa Pagan origin. Another legend terms it ‘ The 
Horseman’s Stone,” and tells that a horseman gallops round it at 
certain times.? Mr. T. L. Cooke, of Parsonstown—who is inti- 
mately acquainted with all the antiquities of the locality, and who 
some time ago kindly communicated to me a drawing of this stone— 


1 The tradition is that in the old part drawn across the esker,not very far 


times some of the “holy men” from the 
Seven Churches always attended here, 
and carried the corpse toits last resting 
place, about two miles distant, the laity 
not being allowed to enter the sacred 
precincts. ‘The carn-raising, however, 
is the remnant of a Pagan custom. 

* Two remarkable carthworks, no 
mean enginecring feats in their way, 
consisting each ofa deep fosse and ram- 


from this stone, are termed ‘“The Witch's 
Hollows.” 

3 A similar legend is connected with 
a Pagan burial mound lately opened 
near Sliabh Kielta, Co. Wexford: long 
before it was known that a stone cham- 
ber containing two skeletons was en- 
closed by it, the peasantry used to tell 
of a horseman galloping round, and va- 
nishing into the tumulus. 
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appends to his sketch the Irish title Una m6pe; but this name 
seems now forgotten—at least, I could not learn, during a recent 
visit of several weeks to the locality, that it was now known to be 
connected with the boulder in question. 

The Clonfinlough boulder presents a flat surface, and is of irre- 
gular form ; its extreme measurements being 9 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft. 3 in.; 
it slopes to the south, and at the western side the sward had grown 
over a portion ofit. The other boulders occurring on the esker are 
studded over with cup-like hollows, evidently caused by the solvent 
property of rain water retained in certain natural irregularities, which 
were thereby deepened, and assumed the artificial aspect which they 
now present. ‘Che accompanying Plate, drawn accurately to scale by 
my friend Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, gives an excellent idea of the carvings 
which cover the entire of the surface of the ‘ Fairy’s Stone;” and one 
cannot escape the impression that many of the cup-like hollows which 
enter into the several groups of carvings were the natural results 
of the lodgment of rain water, perhaps deepened, and in some cases 
others added to complete the figures; as, for instance, two resem- 
bling a sun with its attendant planets, and another bearing a strik- 
ing likeness to the constellation of the Plough. In other cases 
these hollows have been connected by incised lines in the form of 
crosses'; or taken advantage of to indicate the pommels of rudely 
marked daggers; or they have been elongated, and, by the con- 
nexion of two of them, made to resemble the impressions of the 
human foot,? of which several occur on the stone But the most 
singular markings on the boulder are representations of the ancient 
Irish ring-brooch;‘ some with a knob on top of the acus, as fre- 
quently occurs in extant specimens; others being flat at top, and 


1 Crossed lines are not necessarily 


Christian crosses. I believe that in this 
instance they have nothing to do with 
Christianity. 

2 These foot marks would seem to in- 
dicate that this boulder may have served 
asan inauguration stone at some remote 
period. 

3In the “Essai sur les Dolmens,”’ by 
the Baron de Bonstetten, Geneva, 1865, 
itisstated that ‘‘nearto Vannes, in one of 
these sepulchral chambers discovered by 
M. Louis Galles, one of theupright slabs 
supporting the covering stone bears the 
efhgy of two human feet a3 viewed from 
beneath; and at St. Sulpice-sur-Rille 
(department of the Orne), a support- 
ing stone of a Dolmen has three small 
crosses incised on it (‘gravé en creux’), 
and arranged inatriangle.’’ These facts 
are singularly interesting, as bearing on 
the question of the migration ofearly races 


from central Furope, and, when taken in 
conjunction with other facts, point to a 
certain connexion between the primi- 
tive races of Europe more wide-spread 
than we have hitherto been inclined to 
suppose.—G. V. D. 

* Carvings of personal ornaments and 


.arms are not uncommon on primeval 


monuments. Mr. Du Noyer has identi- 
fied representations of our gold lunets 
on the Shabh-na-Caillighe tumuli; and 
Mr. Samucl Ferguson has engraved 
in the eighth volume of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Irish Academy” (pp. 
JU8-405, and 401-455), the representa- 
tions of shiclds and = stone hatchets, 
carved on the stones of the primaval 
sepulchral monuments of Mane Nelud, 
3utte de Caesar, and Table des Mar- 
chands, at Locmariaker, and the tumu- 
lus in l'Isle Longue, Sea of Morbihan, 
Brittany. 
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seeming to represent the looping of the acus over the flat bar ofa 
half-moon ring. Of both these classes specimens will be seen in 
the enlarged representation of a portion of the surface of the stone 
given on the Plate, whilst other instances will also be found on the 
left side of the general view. It only remains for me to add, that 
the carvings appear to have been formed by a rude pointed tool or 
pick, and are on an average about an inch deep. 

Tam not myselfaware of the existence of any other example ana- 
logous to the Clonfinlough stone; but Mr. Cooke has sent mea 
eketch of an incised stone near Cranna, Co. Galway, called by the 
peasantry Cloé a Sig cépawweaé or the “ stone of the fruitful fairy.” 
This Fairy stone is a boulder of very irregular form, measuring 46 
inches by 32 inches; it presents the waterworn hollows already de- 
scribed, but they are ofa larger size; one or two well marked dagger- 
like figures, and crosses similar to those represented in the Plate, 
occur on this stone. There are also V-shaped markings, but no 
footmarks or ring-brooch carvings. 

Thomas Dineley, in his “ Irish Tour,” made in the reign of 
Charles IT., now in course of publication in our ‘ Journal,” states 
(p. 272, supra), that a stone near Birr, or Parsonstown, was called 
the ‘* Navel of Ireland.” Mr. Cooke supplied a note (p. 289) 
on this statement of Dineley’s, to the effect that at the spot indicated 
by Dineley, z.e. about a quarter ofa mile from Parsonstown, on the 
road to Dublin, there stood, about thirty years ago, a globular- 
shaped limestone boulder, about five or six feet in diameter, in- 
scribed with V-shaped marks, like‘the stones at Cranna, Co.Galway, 
and at Glenacummer, in the same county, and with crosses similar to 
the Pagan rock at Clonfinlough ; ; also various depressions or cavities 
—traditionally said to be the marks of Fin Mac Coul! s thumb and 
‘fingers. It was called Sheftin or} Secfin, i.e. Fin’s Seat. This 
stone was removed from its ancient site (near the present Railway 
Terminus), by the late Thomas Steele (Daniel O’Connell’s ‘* Head 
Pacificator’’), on a truck drawn by eight horses, to Cullawn, near 
Tulla, in the County of Clare, where it is still believed to be. If 
extant, I should be glad of'a notice and description of it. 

IT have thus placed before the Members some hasty notes on this 
most interesting subject. That other sculptured stones similar to 
those now under consideration exist in Ireland, is very probable; 
and I would fain hope that the chief bencfit to be derived from 
these few remarks of mine may be the directing the attention of the 
Members to their existence, and the placing on record descriptions or 
drawings of them, for the purpose of intelligent comparison with 
those already known to Irish archeologists. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QuarterLy Generat Meetine, held at the Society’s Apart- 
ments, William-strect, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, October 18th, 
1865. 


James G. Rosertson, Esq., Architect, in the Chair. 
The following new Members were elected :— 


Sir John Robinson, Bart., Rokeby Hall, Dunleer: proposed by 
Lord Clermont. 

Captain John Esmonde, M. P., Ballynastragh, Gorey: proposed 
by William Anderson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Thomas Frederick Cooke Trench, Esq., Millicent, Naas; and 
Philip Read, Esq., Wood Park, Scariff, county Clare: proposed by 
the Rev. Charles A. Vignoles. 

The Rev. M. V. Watson, Odogh Glebe, Kilkenny; the Rev. 
James O’Carroll, R.C.C., Clonoulty, Cashel; the Rev. William 
Meaher, R.C.C., Thurles; Maurice Fitzgibbon, Esq., Spring- 
mount House, Stoneyford; John Ryley Robinson, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S.E., F.S.A. Scot., &., South Terrace, Dewsbury, York- 
shire: proposed by the Rev. J. Graves. 

Michael Fitzgerald, Esq., Inspector of National Schools, Par- 
sonstown; and Joshua H. Lamprey, Esq., Parsonstown: proposed 
by the Rev. J. Rogers. 

David Mahony, Esq., 34, Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin: proposed 
by C. H. Foot, Esq, Barrister-at- Law. 

The Rev. James Doyle, R.C.C., Athy: proposed by the Rev. 
Thomas Greene, P. P. 

Frederick Carroll, Esq., Moon Abbey, Moon, county Kildare: 
proposed by Maurice Lemhan, Esq. 

William Pinkerton, Esq., F.S. A., &c., Jersey Villas, Houns- 
low, London: proposed by Edward Benn, Esq. 

Lyndsay Purcell, Esq., 1, Cloisters, Inner Temple, London: 
proposed by Mr. Prim. 

The Rev. Elias Tandy, Augnamullan Rectory, Ballybay: pro- 
posed by the Rev. G. H. Reade. 
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Laurence J. Den, Esq., Urlingford; and Richard Lindsay, 
Esq., Head Agricultural Instructor, Model Farm, Kilkenny: pro- 
posed by Mr. Hogan. 

It was resolved that a congratulatory address should be pre- 
sented to the Marquis of Ormonde, on the attainment of his ma- 
jority, his Lordship being one of the Patrons of the Society, and 
his father, the late much-lamented Marquis of Ormonde, having 
not only been a Patron, but one of its founders, and most warm 
supporters. ‘The Hon. Secretaries were requested to prepare the 
address, to be signed at the ensuing Annual Mecting. 

The Rey. James Graves said, that the works of repair and con- 
servation, commenced at Clonmacnoise in April last, having been 
for the present brought to a conclusion, he would now lay before 
the meeting a report of the receipts and expenditure, and then 
briefly state what had been done. It would be recollected that 
there were two separate funds subscribed in this matter—the first 
being devoted solely to the repairs and conservation of the remains 
of the ancient buildings existing at Clonmacnoise, the second in- 
tended to aid in bringing to justice the person who had, in the 
spring of 1864, wantonly mutilated some of these remains. At the 
April Meeting (p. 292, supra), it was resolved that the balance of 
this last-named fund should be expended in the furtherance of the 
object for which the original fund was subscribed ; he would, there- 
fore, now lay before the Members a statement embracing both, 
V1Z.i:— 

CHARGE. 


REPAIR FUND. 


By subscription received from Sir Arthur Ma- £8. d. 
gennis, K.C.B.,  . 2 6 - ee 10 O O 

» Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., 5. F. T. C. D., 5 0 0 
», The Earl of Dunraven, . ee GN a 3 0 0 
», Lhe Marquis of Kildare, . . . 2 00 
5, Lhe Earl of Enniskillen, : 20 0 
,, Lord Farnham, ..... ™. 20 0 
», Lord Talbot de Malahide, . : 2 0 0 
», oir D. J. Norreys, Bart, . . . . 2 0 O 
,. The Very Rev. The Dean of Ossory, 2 0 0 
,, The Rev. Luke Fowler, . . . . 2 0 0 
» Rev. C. Vignoles, Ss tas, ok 2 0 0 
», Dr. Newell, a 20 0 
» Ross Mahon, Esq, . . . . 2 0 0 
», Robert J. Mooney, Esq., . . . 200 
», Daniel Mac Carthy, Esq., . . . 20 0 
», Eugene A. Conwell, Esq., . 100 
£13 0 O 
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REPAIR FUND—continued. 


Brought forward, 
By subscription received from the late Earl of 


Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, . 
The Lord Bishop of Meath, 
Lord Clermont, ‘ 
Sir Thomas A. Larcom, K. C. B., 
The late Right Hon. John Wynne, 
Sir William W. Wilde, . . . er 
Chief Baron Pigot, . . i 8 
The late Very Rev. Dean Butler, 
Rev. R.Gibbings, D.D., . . ; 
Alexander Nesbitt, Esq., My eS 
J. Lentaigne, Esq., M.D., . ; 
W. Clayton Browne, Esq,, 
Mrs. Butler, : 
Thomas Cooke Trench, ‘Esq., is 
G. R. Deighton, Esq., R.N., . 
George Daly, Esq., ‘ 
W.H. Beckett, Esq, . . 
W. Potts, Esq., . = 3 
Dennis H. Kelly, Esq. is , oy 
Thomas F. Fay, Esq, . . . . . , 
A. G. ’Geoghegan, Esq., . : 
J. James, Esq., M. D., . 
Rev. T. Mac Donough, . 
C. H. Foot, Esq., . 
J. T. Pigott, Esq., . . 
J. Pigott, Esq., . : 
John Kirby, Esq., 
J. Q. Pigott, Esq., . . 
Miss ‘Geoghegan, . 
Miss Barbara’ Geoghegan, 
Robert Frazer, Esq.,_. 
Mr. Thomas Kennedy, . ‘ 
Archdeacon Kyle, . . . . =. 
Rev. R. Stavely, . 2 4 
W. Griffith, Esq., 
W. R. Bruen, Esq., .. 
The late John Windele, Esq., ‘ 


PROSECUTION FUND. 


By subscription received from Lord Carew, . 
», The Right Hon. Chichester F ras 
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Sir Edward Conroy, Bart., 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
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PROSECUTION FUND—continued. 
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Brought forward, 
By subscription received from General Dunne, 
», Lhe O’Donovan, . 
», The Very Rev. Dean Grrees : 
5, Christopher Dain, Esq., 
», The late R. Cully, Esq., 
», H. Barry Hyde, Esq., . 
» A. G. "Geoghegan, Esq.,_ . 
», Alexander Nesbitt, Esq., . 
», J. H. Talbot, Esq., oe 
», Lhomas Wise, Esq., M. D., 
», Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq., M. P,, 
», Rev. J. L. Irwin, : oe 4 
» J. C.F. Kenny, Esq, . . . . . 
», Thomas Lalor, Esq., D. L., a oe 
», J. P. Prendergast, Esq., . . . 
», John Cullen, Esq., . > Je 7d 
», John Murphy, Esq... . . . 
Charles Falkiner, Esq., _. 
», Daniel Mac Carthy, Esq., . 
», J.J. Connell, Esq., . : 
.. W. R. Farmar, Esxq., 
.. Peter Burtchael, Esq., . ; 
., R. Caulfield, Esq, . 2. . . . 
,. Miss Archer Butler, .™. . . 
» C. H. Foot, Esq... 
»» Robert de Ricci, Esq., M. D., 
». John Lindsay, Esq.,. . 
», Edward Read, Esq., . 
,, John Laffan, Esq,, : 
Robert Malcomson, Esq., . 
Archdeacon O’Shea, P. P., 
F. Lloyd Phillips, Esq., 
», G. C. Atkinson, Esq, . . . 
Joseph Callwell, Esq., . 
Patrick Duffy, Esq., . . 
» John Lacy, Esq.,. . : 
Rev. Sylvester, Malone, ‘R.C. C., 
Rev. J. F. Shearman, R. C. C., 
», James Cradock, Esq., 
J. F. Hogan, Esq., ; 
M. 8S. Rainsford, Esq., . 
», Andrew Wilson, Esq., . 
H. J. Caulfield, Esq., ee 28 
» Rev. W. D. Massey,. . . | . ; 
» Andrew Jervise, Esq... . . . «ye 
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DISCHARGE. 

£sd. 

To Postage of Circulars and General Correspondence, 217 3 
», Expenses of first Trial, . . . .. .% ge oa 619 8 
», Do. preparatory to second Trial, . . . . . . 5 0 0 
»» Map of the Churchyard of Clonmacnoise, for do. . 2 0 O 
»» Timber, Portland Cement, and Iron, . . 418 5} 
Pe MUNG ss ge cd: igh. awk et Tey., a> wen der te + 212 0 
», Cut stone, and Stonecutters’ wages, . . . 2. . 14 11 0O 
», Wages of Masons and Labourers, and Horsehire,. . . 5515 44 
gg: MEI CMW Oly. S52, 2. “ge. heh Ee Se a Oe 114 7 
», Sundry expenses, . . «© . «. « « « « ws ss. 10 8 8 
£107 1 7! 


On Tuesday, April the 24th, he (Mr. Graves) proceeded to 
Clonmacnoise, and in conjunction with the Rector of the Parish, 
the Rev. Charles A. Vignoles,* made a careful survey of the ruins, 
and arranged a plan of operations. In order to give a clear idea 
of what was effected, it might be necessary to remind the Members 
that the ruins of Clonmacnoise resolve themselves into three prin- 
cipal groups, viz., first, the Cathedral, with its surrounding cluster 
of mortuary churches, and the two round towers, all enclosed 
within the church yard of Clonmacnoise; second, the Nunnery, 
or Rellig Caillach, situated some distance to the east of the first 
group; and third, the Castle of Clonmacnoise, built within a pri- 
meval earthwork or rath, and distant a few hundred yards west 
of the churchyard. The last group, though interesting to the 
antiquary, was not considered to come within the scope of the Re- 
pair Fund, as no part of it was in imminent danger of falling, and 
the absence of all decorative architectural features deprived it of 
especial value as a land mark in the history of Irish constructive 
art. To the first two groups, therefore, it was determined to con- 
fine the expenditure of the funds. The Rellig Caillach he would 
take first, and briefly describe what was done there ; and here he 
should mention that, the remains of this primitive monastic esta- 
blishment being situated on private property, 1t was necessary to 
secure the concurrence of the immediate proprietor, Mr. Charlton, 
of Clonmacnoise House, who kindly afforded every facility for the 
work, and allowed the sand needful for the building operations to 
be raised on hisland. The Rellig Caillach consisted of an enclosure, 
in the shape of an irregular parallelogram, the massive septum, or 
fence, of which was originally® faced with huge undressed stones, 


1 The excess of expenditure (viz., concurred in the proposed plan of opera- 
£11 17s. 1d.) has been defrayed by the tions, was present for a few days.. 
general funds of the Society. 3 lt is much to be regretted that a 


2 Mr. G. V. Du Noyer, who also fully short time previous to the commence- 
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with grouted rubble work in the centre. Within this septum were to 
be seen the remains of a small but very interesting church ; the walls 
in most places level with the surface, which swelled up round them in 
heaps of rubbish and debris. At the west end, just peering above 
the grass-covered mounds of fallen material, might be seen por- 
tions of the jambs of a fine western door, whilst of the chancel arch 
the two piers remained, with a few stones of two orders of the 
arch in situ in the northern side. ‘The chancel arch had originally 
consisted of three orders, with hood moulds on both faces; but of 
these, all except one had fallen, when the plates which illustrate 
Harris’s ‘* Ware” were engraved, more than a hundred years ago.' 
This remaining order had fallen within the memory of persons now 
living. The first step taken was to collect all the stones of the 
fallen arch which were to be found in and near the ruins of the 
church. Gangs of labourers were then set to work, both inside 
and outside the church, it being determined to clear away all rub- 
bish down to the level of the original floor internally, and to the 
plinth which ran round the walls externally. It was hoped that 
the remaining stones of the fallen chancel arch would be found in 
the course of these excavations ; and this expectation was in a great 
measure fulfilled. The excavators, having commenced their work at 
the western end of the church, proceeded to remove the mounds of 
grass-grown rubbish that had accumulated round the site of the 
doorway. Ina very short time carved stones were lighted on; and 
as they came nearer to the entrance, it was evident that the materials 
of a doorway of extraordinary richness lay where they had fallen 
when its arch succumbed to time, or the more destructive hand of 
man. Carefully avoiding injury to the delicate carved work of the 
jamb-stones and voussoirs, the exciting work of exploration pro- 
ceeded; even the most ignorant labourer evinced an interest in 
the discoveries which every moment produced, and ere long he 
(Mr. Graves) had the intense gratification to see ranged in order,’on 
the grass, nearly every stone of a magnificent Hiberno-Romanesque 
doorway. ‘This was an entirely unlooked-for discovery, as not a sin- 
gle stone of the arch had been known to exist before the excavations 
commenced, ‘I'he entrance doorway having been cleared out, the 
work of excavation proceeded eastward; and, as the workmen ap- 
proached the chancel arch, further discoveries were made. The 
stones of only two orders of this arch had been previously discovera- 


ment of the works now alluded to, it was 
thought necessary by the proprietor to 
break up this rude fence, and to build 
a neat modern wall, on the same founda- 
tion, round the enclosure, sledging the 
large blocks of stone to afford the ma- 
terials. The original fence was probably 
1000 years old. He (Mr. Graves), had 


induced Mr. Charlton, however, to spare 
from demolition a portion of the original 
structure on the south side, which will 
serve as a specimen of the work. 

1 A view of the arch as it then stood, 
tottering to its fall, is prefixed to the 
account of the See of Clonmacnoise. 
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ble: now, however, the materials of a third order, of a different 
design, but equal richness of workmanship, were turned up in great 
numbers; and, in addition to this third order, the stones of the 
enriched hood mould of the western face of the arch were also re- 
covered. The excavation of the church, both internally and exter- 
nally, was then proceeded with; several hundred cubic yards of 
rubbish were removed, and on an average about four feet of the 
walls of the church exposed to view, showing the style of its massive 
masonry. ‘This portion of the work, though expensive, was easily 
accomplished, as any amount of labour was at command. Now, 
however, a more difficult job had to be taken in hand, and it was 
with some difficulty that a sufficient number of skilled masons and 
stonecutters was procured.’’ On plumbing the piers of the chancel 
arch, it was found that the southern pier was out of the perpendi- 
cular, inclining bodily westward about two inches; this inclination 
had originally caused the ruin of the arch, and if left uncorrected, 
it would be impossible to re-erect it satisfactorily or safely. ‘The 
set of the pier had, however, plainly arisen from a defect of the 
foundation of old standing, the masonry being solid and unshaken. 
It seemed, therefore, sufficient to remove the capitals of the several 
orders, and, resetting them with cement and slate packing in the 
joints, to level their upper surfaces for the reception of the arch. 
The piers were then strengthened by rebuilding the ruined side- 
walls to the height of the capitals. ‘Timber was next procured, and, 
three separate centres having been constructed, the rebuilding of the 
chancel arch was commenced. ‘The voussoirs were carefully set in 
Portland cement, all the original stones being first used up, and each 
order keyed in with plain new voussoirs where deficiencies occurred. 
The first order having been keyed, the second centre was erccted, 
and the stones of this order set, tailing back over the first order.? In 
like manner, when this order was completed, the third centre was 
put up, and the outer order with its hood mould carefully set. Addi- 
tional masons the meanwhile carefully haunched up the arch in solid 
masonry, which was continued for about four feet above the crown, 
the sides being roughly stepped to a gable form to obviate too great 
formality, and the style of the old masonry being adhered to as 
closely as possible. ‘The work was then allowed to sct, and the 
masons removed to the west door. When the rubbish was cleared 
away, it was found that the existing portions of the jambs, as in 
most ancient Irish doorways, inclined inwards; a plumb-rule was 
set to this incline, the stones removed to the base, reset in cement, 
and completed to the tops of the capitals with the materials found 


'It is right to put on record the name 2 Some stones of the first and second 
of our ** master mason,” Edward Kil- orders were in situ on the north pier, 
kenny, of Athlone, who skilfullyreset the thus indicating the arrangement of the 
arches,andunderpinnedthe roundtower. ‘various members of the arch. 
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in the rubbish. The different orders! of the archway were then 
set one after the other, plain voussoira being cut to key them in 
where the original stones were deficient. The arch was then 
haunched and weighted at top, as in the case of the chancel arch. 
The doorway being finished, now came the critical part of the 
work—the striking of the centres. The chancel arch was of consi- 
derable size, and being for the nonce architect and builder, and hav- 
ing overruled the masons in some points, he was a little nervous 
for the result. He was happy to say, however, that all remained 
‘stiff and stanch” when the supports were removed ; and he had the 
great satisfaction to sce this dated? example of ancient Irish archi- 
tecture restored in some degree to the original state, close on the 
completion of the seventh century from its erection. 

Whilst the works at Rellig Caillach were in progress, the ruins 
comprised within the churchyard and grouped round the Cathe- 
dral, were not forgotten; gangs of labourers were employed excavat- 
ing at the west end of the Cathedral, in hopes that the fallen stones 
of the west door? might be discovered. This expectation was 
disappointed, as only one or two were found. However, at the 
eastern end of the church the excavators were more fortunate; and 
numerous details of the original late twelfth century windows, with 
which the east wall was pierced, were brought to light, as were 
also some seventeenth century monuments of the Mac Coghlans. 
Excavators were also set to work at Temple Finghin, and the 
rubbish cleared away from the base of the round tower, and side 
wall of the church—uncovering the base of a very rich twelfth cen- 
tury doorway of three orders at the west end of the south wall of 
the church. Some of the carved stones and capitals of this doorway 
were found in the debris, but not enough to allow of its being re- 
built. ‘The walls of the various ruined churches were then repaired: 
and pinned where needed; and the quoins, which had been torn 
away for several feet from the ground, were carefully restored. 
The curious little cell, called St. Kieran’s Church,‘ which was 
tottering to its fall, was pinned and buttressed, and the rubbish 
cleared out from its interior. The ivy, which for centuries had 


1 When the arch came to be erected, 
it was found that the fourth, or external, 
order was entirely wanting—not a single 
stone of it was discovered. Asit would 
have been impossible, with the means in 
hand, to cut the voussoirs required to 
complete this order, the massive hood 
mould was set in its place; thus, as far 
as possible, completing the arch. 

2‘¢ A, DPD. 1167, the church of the Nuns 
of Cluain-mic-Nois was finished b 
Dearbhforgaill, daughter of Murchadh 
Ua Maeleachlainn.”—‘ Four Masters,” 
Ed. O'Donovan. This lady was the pa? 


ramour of Dermod Mac Murrogh, King 
of Leinster, and is famous as the indi- 
rect cause of the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest of Ireland. 

3 This doorway was perfect when the 
plates for Harris’s ‘‘Ware” were en- 
graved. It had heen re-edified at the 
close of the fifteenth century, retain- 
ing the carved capitals of the original 
twelfth century work. 

‘ That this is not the original cell of 
the saint was proved by the discovery of 
part of the shaft of a sculptured stone 
cross, used as a building stone. 
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enveloped the greater round tower, called O’Rourk’s, had inserted 
its stems between the massive courses of its northern side, and, dis- 
locating the stones, threatened to cause the ruin of the entire struc- 
ture at no very distant period. ‘These courses were carefully taken 
out, stone by stone, the ivy removed, the stones restored to their 
proper beds, and solidly filled in with grouting—thus giving the 
base of the tower its original stability. Two other objects re- 
mained to be effected—one of which was the providing safe reposi- 
tories for the many invaluable early Irish tombslabs strewed over 
the churchyard, and which were exposed to theft and defacement. - 
This was accomplished by placing iron gates in the doorways of 
Temple Dowling, and of a vaulted chamber which opened off the 
Cathedral. Into these two inclosures were removed ncarly all the 
Irish tombslabs ; 1n the latter also were deposited the carved stones 
found in the excavations of the Cathedral, and Temple Finghin. 
The Rev. C. Vignoles had confided the keys of these two interesting 
‘museums’ to the care of the zealous and intelligent custodian of 
the churchyard, Mr. Kieran Molloy, who would with pleasure ex- 
hibit their contents to visitors. ‘The remaining object was the re- 
storation of the conical cap of the round tower attached to Temple 
Finghin, commonly called Mac Carthy’s. This the exhaustion of 
the funds did not permit, as the scaffolding required to carry it out 
properly would be expensive; and, even when scaffolded to the sum- 
mit, it would cost a considerable sum to reset the stones of the cap, 
the curious herringbone masonry of which has been greatly dis- 
located, probably by the action of lightning. This work was, 
therefore, obliged to be deferred to a future time; but he was glad 
to learn that a subscription for that special purpose had already been 
set on foot.!. He was happy to say he had met with every encou- 
ragement from all classes in the locality whilst engaged in the work; 
great satisfaction being gencrally expressed at the interest shown 
by the Society in the venerated remains of the Seven Churches of 
Clonmacnoise. He trusted that the subscribers were satisfied with 
what had been effected: all he would say was, that he and his friend 
the Rev. C. Vignoles had acted to the best of their judgment. He 
hoped that many of those who so kindly contributed would visit 
Clonmacnoise, and personally inspect the results accomplished. 


1 The following contributions towards this object have becn promised: 


£oa d. £ 8. ad. 

Sir Arthur Magennis, K.C.B., 10 0 O | John D. Lauder, Esq... . . 1 0 O 
Lord Castlemaine, . . . . 5 O Q | Thomas B. Lauder, Esq.,. 1 oO 
The Very Rev. The Dean of Rev. Sir Edmund Armstrong, 010 0 
Ossory, . . .... .-. 2 0 O/| Rev.J. Frazer, . . . . . 010 0 
Rey. C. Vignoles, 1 O O| Thomas Mulock, Esq., . - 010 O 
Mrs. J. Vignoles, . : 1 0 0}; W. eee Esq., 010 0 
R. J. E. Mooney, Esgq,, 1 O O | George Daly, Esy, . 010 0 
Charles H. Fout, Esq., . 1 O O j*Henry K. Daly, Esq, . 0 lv OU 

3D 
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The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Sussex Archeological Society : ‘Sussex Archexological 
Collections,” Vol. XVII. 

By the Royal Institution of Cornwall: their ‘‘ Journal,” No. 
4, new series. | 

By the Cambrian Archeological Association: ‘* Archxologia 
Cambrensis,” Nos. 43 and 44, third series. 

. By the British Archeological Association: their ‘‘ Journal,” 
September, 1865. 

By the Cambridge Antiquarian Society: ‘* Communications 
made to the Society,” No. 14. 

By Llewellyn Jewitt, Esq. : “ The Reliquary,” No. 21. 

By the Cambrian Institute: their “Journal,” for June and 
September, 1864; and for September, 1865. 

By the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland: their 
< Journal,” Part 30. 

By the Publisher: “The Gentleman’s Magazine” for August, 
September, and October, 1865. 

By the Publisher: ** The Builder,” Nos. 1173-1186, inclusive. 

By Mr. Rowe, Carlow, through M. D’Allamand: a brass ring- 
dial, of old construction, with descriptive particulars; and a speci- 
men of the old oak which had formed part of the ancient roof of the 
Cathedral of Old Leighlin. 

By Mr. Frederick Jones, Cool, Castlebridge: a curious jet 
bead, which had formed portion of an ancient necklace, found in a 
field near Killinick, county of Wexford. 

By Mr. J. O’Bryan, the Schoolhouse, Jenkinstown: a Roman 
brass of Hadrian, in very good preservation, found in Jenkinstown 
demesne, county of Kilkenny. 

By Mr. Laurence Power: a carved stone, being the apex ofa 
gable barge, with the base of a cross at top, apparently of the 
fifteenth century, which had been used as an ordinary building 
stone in a portion of the premises in which he resides in High-street, 
Kilkenny. ‘The house was, in the end of the sixteenth century, the 
chief town residence of Sir Richard Shee, Knight, of Upper Court, 
by whom it was built. A number of fragments of sepulchral mo- 
numents had also been used as building materials in the structure. 

By Mr. G. M‘Mullen, Kells: some human and other bones, 
dug up in The Moat at Kells. 7 

By Major Elliot, Rathcurby: a specimen of the grotesque metal 
castings, of which some others, found in the county and city of 
Kilkenny, have been previously deposited in the Society’s Museum. 
The present specimen was found by Mr. Osborne in the bed of the 
stream which rises in his demesne of Silverspring, which his work- 
people were engaged in cleaning out. The subject represented a 
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male and female figure engaged in a scuffle—apparently a matri- 
monial squabble. Another example of this subject is in.the Mu- 
seum, having been found, some years since, in sinking a pumpshaft 
near Knocktopher. . 

By Mr. Shaw: the results of some further explorations at Ard- 
nahue, (see p. 117, supra). The objects now sent by Mr. Shaw con- 
sisted of the fragments of fictile vessels, obviously intended for 
domestic purposes—they were exceedingly thin, except at the rim, 
which showed a kind of rude impressed ornamentation ; a couple of 
small rude iron knife blades, like those found in Dunbell raths ; the 
end of a curious bronze ornament, terminating in the figure of a 
dog’s head ; some tines of deers’ horns, and boars’ tusks; the skull 
of a greyhound; and a wedge-shaped stone. These objects excited 
much interest. 

Mr. Meredyth, Norelands, sent for exhibition a gold noble 
of Henry IV. or Henry V., weight 1062, grains, found by a poor 
man in digging in a field near Shankill; it was in good preservation. 

Mr. Robert Bruce Armstrong, Burnchurch, sent for exhibition, 
through the Chairman, a very fine bronze leaf-shaped spearhead ; 
and made known to the Society the discovery, in the churchyard 
at Burnchurch, of a carving representing, apparently, one of the 
Apostles, probably part of the side support of one of the tombs of 
the Fitzgeralds, Barons of Burnchurch, which seem to have been 
originally altar monuments. 

The Rev. G. H. Reade forwarded specimens of several Saxon 
coins, discovered in June, 1864, on the property of Travers Wright, 
Esq., Killincoole Castle, county of Louth, by a tenant of that gen- 
tleman, in removing a large iron-stone that had impeded his 
plough. The coins were sent by Mr. Wright, who kindly offered 
to pay for the engraving, for the Society’s Transactions, of one of 
them which Dr. Aquilla Smith had pronounced worthy of publica- 
tion. Mr. Reade sent the following paper, descriptive of the find :— 


‘The discovery of small hoards of Saxon coins on the north-east 
coast of Ireland is of rather frequent occurrence, and the coins are gene- 
rally found in tolerable preservation; occasionally, as in the present in- 
stance, other articles of interest are found with them: a large quantity 
has never yet been found together, as far as I can learn. These ‘ finds’ 
seem to have been the treasure of comparatively poor men, who have hid 
them where they have been found, upon some sudden notice of an irrup- 
tion of the Danes; and, having probably been killed, or carried away by 
those barbarous robbers, have never returned to resume possession ot 
their treasures. It is much to be regretted that little or no notice has 
been taken hitherto of these finds, nor any record made of them,’ as they 


1 Mr. Lindsay in his “View of the principal hoards or parcels of coins dis- 
Coinage of Ireland,” has given in Ap- covered in Ireland within the last few 
pendix No.7 an “Account of some ofthe years.” 
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are calculated to throw some light on the history of those troubled times; 
the names of the kings and dates of their coins being generally coinci- 
dent with the periods of the most frequent raids of the Danes upon our 
coast. Hume describes the condition of the British Islands as a state of 
continual terror, from the frequency of Danish invasion from the time of 
the reign of Ethelwolf, A. D. 838, until the time of Edward the Confessor; 
and the mode of the warfare carried on by them not only accounts for 
the great number of small hoards of treasure hidden at that period, but 
suggests also the use and meaning of those numerous earthen inclosures 
which so thickly stud this side of our island, generally called Danish 
forts : I mean those of small size—as the larger were evidently dwelling 
places and fortresses of a much older date—in use when the kingdom 
was Pagan. These small defences were found sufficient protection against 
an enemy who never had time regularly to invest a fortification, but 
simply intended to spoil the country by a sudden descent, and carry off the 
booty. As Hume says—‘ They avoided coming to a general engagement, 
which was not suited to their plan of operations; their vessels were small, 
and ran easily up the creeks and rivers, where they drew them ashore; 
and, having formed an intrenchment around them, which they guarded 
with part of their number, the remainder scattered themselves every- 
where, and, carrying off the inhabitants, cattle, and goods, hastened to 
their ships, and quickly disappeared.’ 

‘“‘ Hence, these so-called ‘ Danish forts,’ of small size, may have been 
amply sufficient to protect the people and their cattle during the short 
period of these hurried raids; as, upon notice being given of the appearance 
of the Danish ships in the estuary, they could at once collect into some of 
these numerous defences, and stand to their arms until the storm had blown 
over. The owner of the hoard now under notice was not so fortunate as 
to escape; he had just time, evidently, to conceal his treasure under the 
‘iron-stone,’ but was himself probably swept away by the marauders. 
There the coins lay, possibly. from A. D. 959 until A. D. 1859, when 
William Durnin ploughed them up. The coins were in excellent preser- 
vation when concealed, some of them having the ‘ mint bloom’ upon them ; 
and but for the large mixture of alloy in most of them would now be 
perfect specimens of their kind, but verdigris has eaten away some letters. 
Of the forty coins, of which the hoard consisted, only eight have been re- 
tained by Travers Wright, Esq., of Killincoole Castle, on whose land they 
were found. Of these, two are pure silver, and in perfect preservation, 
Ethelstan, silver; and Eadwig, base metal; the other coins are: one of 
Ethelstan, silver; one of Eadwig, base metal; one of Edgar, base metal; 
and three of Eadred, base metal. 

‘‘The coin of Edgar is one of the rudest of the collection, and the 
name of the moneyer is nearly eaten away; but, as the coins of this bad 
man are comparatively common, it is of less consequence. He seems to 
have given license to stamp coins to very many persons, the names of 
twenty-six moneyers being before me. 

‘‘ Some few years ago there was a ‘find’ of Saxon coins in the parish 
of Derrykeighan, near Dervock, county of Antrim, one of which was in the 
possession of the Venerable Thomas Hincks, our Associate; it bore EADGAR 
REX, obverse; and GRIDMONE, reverse. This Grid is the only name I 
have seen repeated upon the Saxon coins. He seems to have bcen the 
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favourite amongst the legion of coiners in Edgar’s reign. I now add the 
account of the circumstances of the present ‘ find’ from the pen of Travers 
Wright, Esq., of Killincoole Castle—whose residence is a very perfect 
specimen of the Anglo-Norman Castle and fortification—and to whose 
kindness Iam much indebted. It is much to be regretted that the gra- 
duated. bar of silver mentioned by Mr. Wright has not been recovered. 
The pipe must have fallen there from some careless hands, some five or six 
hundred years afterwards. These coins range from Ethelstan, A. D. 924, 
to A. D. 975; so that, although embracing the reigns of Ethelstan, Ed- 
mund, Edred, Edwy, and Edgar, they may have easily been in circulation 
at the same time. 

‘** Memorandum made the 21st June, 1864, by Travers Wright, with 
reference to the finding of the Saxon coins in this neighbourhood :— 

*¢¢ William Durnin, son of Widow Durnin, on whose farm the coins 
were found, gave following particulars :— 

“©¢In the month of October, 1859, a large iron-stone which had been 
in the way of the plough for many years was removed by him; and about 
eighteen inches under it they discovered the coins, about forty in number, 
together with a piece of graduated bar silver, as thick as an ordinary 
pencil, but square. All the coins lying alongstde the stone were in good 
preservation ;, but those less protected were fast crumbling away, in con- 
sequence of the alloy of copper in their composition. There was no trace 
of any vessel or other receptacle for the treasure; but along with them 
was also said to have been found the head of a smoking pipe, coloured 
blue and red, and glazed. Unfortunately, this interesting relic was lost 
or unheeded in the excitement of the found treasure, and all subsequent 
search has been fruitless to discover it.’ 

“©¢ The farm of Widow Durnin is on the townland of Allardstown, 
parish of Killincoole, about a quarter of an English mile from Killincoole 
Castle. 

(Signed) ““¢ TRAVERS WRIGHT. 


‘66 21st June, 1864.’ ”’ 


The coins having been submitted to Aquilla Smith, Esq., 
M.D., he had kindly deciphered them as follows :— 


SAXON PENNIES. 
Ethelstan, A. D. 924 to 940. 
1. +6 EDELSTAN RE SAXORVW (M reversed). 
+ BOIGA MOTCT DEORABVI (Derby mint). 


Eadred, A. D. 946 to 955. 
2. # EADRED. Rev. CANOERET (R reversed). 
3. Do. »  FRODRICWO (M reversed). 
4. Do. » RINVC MON 
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Eadwig, A. D. 955 to 959. 
5. $+ EADWIG REX Rev. EADMVND M ON EO (York) 


6. Do. “+ ,, EADVLF MO 


Eadgar, A. D. 959 to 975. 
7. § EADLAR EX Rev. AALFRED. 


All are published in Ruding, except the moneyer of No. 5. 

Mr. Alexander Nesbit sent the following observations on the 
subject of the Brunswick Casket, in reply to those of Professor 
Stephens printed at p. 134, supra. 


“‘] regret to be obliged to ask some space in the Journal in order to 
reply to Mr. Stephens’ observations at p. 184, supra, on the subject 
of the Brunswick Casket, as it has become mixed up with personal ques- 
tions, which can hardly interest readers in general; but it is due both to 
Mr. Stephens and to myself that I should explain what I have already 
written upon it. I therefore beg to remark :— 

“Ist. As to Mr. Kemble’s (alleged) copy of the inscription. If Mr. 
Stephens has any evidence proving that Mr. Kemble made this copy, or 
if he is sure that the handwriting is really Kemble’s, I have no more to 
say. I have never said that he did not make it—I only pointed out rea- 
sons why I was led to suppose that he had not done so. To these I may 
now add that, when I showed the electrotypes to him, he told me that he 
knew nothing of the Casket, and I do not think that he subsequently re- 
visited Brunswick. My only object in mentioning this matter was, to 
rebut a charge of inaccuracy (if undeserved), brought against that late 
eminent antiquary and scholar. 

“‘2ndly. As to the runes, I must observe, in the first place, that I 
never pretended to give a judgment of my own on any of the points in 
which there appeared to be a difference between Mr. Stephens and other 
authorities; I wished merely to call attention to the apparent discrepancies 
between his reading and that of Mr. Kemble, and to leave it to compe- 
tent scholars to decide. 

‘‘T must, however, freely confess the mistake I made in consequence 
of my being so much biassed by Mr. Kemble’s opinion that the characters 
read by Mr. Stephens as NG were not characters at all, as to overlook the 
possibility that Mr. Stephens had considered them to be such. This mistake 
once made, others followed; but I must put it to Mr. Stephens, whether, 
by omitting to give the separate value of each rune, he has not himself 
unintentionally prepared the trap in which I was taken. How was I to 
guess that NG represented one rune, and not two; that yO and eA were 
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meant for diphthongs; that IeA was to be read I, eA, and notIe, A? Had 
he done in the first instance what he has now followed me in doing, viz., 
numbering the runes, and assigning a value to each, the mistake would not 
have been possible. Still, I fully admit that I was not warranted in say- 
ing that he assumed the existence of runes corresponding with LyO; I 
ought to have written more guardedly, and merely said that I could not 
see where he found them. My meaning was, that I supposed him to have 
assumed their existence in consequence of some theory of his own which 
he had omitted to explain; I, of course, never intended to charge him with 
interpolating letters without some ground for so doing; I however beg 
to express my regret for the injustice which I have carelessly done him. 

‘“With regard to my inaccuracies, I must remark that the ‘strange 
differences’ between my two statements of his readings are occasioned, as 
to the difference between LIIN and LIIIN by an error of the press; 
and as to that between MUNGPE GA, &c., and MUNGPALYO GZ, 
&c., by my intentionally omittihg the letters for which I failed to find 
corresponding runes. This the context makes clear enough; for of the 
first reading I say—‘ Here are thirty-four letters’ (IH being read as one), 
and on the second I comment at some length. I must take leave to say 
that there was no such thing ‘plainly before’ me as the runes, or their 
numbers placed over the corresponding letters. I complained of the ab- 
sence of such an elucidation of the subject; and, as I have said above, had 
it been there, I could not have fallen into the mistake into which I fell, 

‘“ The first Y in MUNGYPALYO, again, is an error of the press. 

‘‘T am surprised that Mr. Stephens does not see that my No, 14 is 
the one which he would make No. 15 (supposing the inscription to begin 
with the letter S); and that, therefore, his ‘ This is too bad’ is misdirected. 
Also, that my No. 16 is his 17, and is read L by every one; it is not my 
14 (his 15), as he assumes it to be. But all this is only blunder upon 
blunder; and, as I made the first, I have little right to complain. 

‘*The important question stiJl remains to be answered, Are Mr. 
Stephens’ reading and translation correct? My pretensions to answer it 
are indeed very small, but I will venture to give the result of the consi- 
deration I have given to it. I should state that my authorities as to the 
value of the runes are Mr. Haigh (‘ Conquest of Britain’), and Mr. J. M. 
Kemble (§ Archeologia,’ vol. xxviil.); these have, I believe, given the 
fullest alphabets of runes which are to be found in any English books. 

‘“* First, then, as to the value of the runes :— 

“The differences between Mr. Stephens’ reading and that of Mr. 
Kemble regard Nos. 3, 6, 13, 14, 15, 19, and 24. (I number the runes 
as they are numbered by Mr. Stephens on page 135.) As regards Nos. 
3 and 19, the question is, whether these runes are to be regarded as let- 
ters, or as ornaments or marks of division. Their position in the centre of 
each side was, I suppose, the chief reason which Mr. Kemble had for sup- 
posing them to be here used as the latter rather than the former. 

‘Nos. 13 and 24. These runes appear to me (I write, having before me 
an electrotype fromthe original inscription) to approach much more nearly 
to the Anglo-Saxon rune for K than to that for U. I cannot agree with 
Mr. Stephens, when he says that No. 6 (‘the last stave in SIGHyOR’) 
is the same rune as No. 25, both being the equivalent of R, and different 
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from 13 and 24. To me it appears that 6, 13, and 24, are all the same, 
and probably K, 25 being R. This last rune is repeated in almost exactly 
the same form, while 6, 13, and 24 in their repetitions present slight 
variations of form (always, however, preserving a long upright stroke), 
but bearing a much greater likeness one to another than any one of them 
has to either of the repetitions of No. 25. This can be well judged of 
by the engraving on page 269, where the forms of the runes are very 
faithfully copied. 

‘*No. 14. The rune giving the sound NG should, according to Mr. 
Stephens, consist of two angles; but here we have one angle and one 
curve, and in the repetition one angle and three curves. This seems to 
require explanation. ‘The small] size and irregularity of these marks or 
characters probably induced Mr. Kemble to consider them not to be runes. 
It is, perhaps, worth remarking that, according to Kemble (‘ Archeeologia,’ 
vol. xxviii., Plate xv.), the two saltires (to use an heraldic word), placed 
one over the other, which Mr. Stephens gays are another form of the same 
rune, in the Marcomannic alphabet have the value of the diphthong a. 

‘“No. 15. Neither Kemble nor Haigh recognise this as the equiva- 
lent of P; but give instead quite different forms. This seems singular, as 
Mr. Stephens states that he has met with it ‘exactly as on this Casket, in 
three Old English manuscript alphabets, and in many more in a nearly 
allied form.? If Mr. Stephens would mention the age and place of deposit 
of these MSS., he would evidently do a service to the students of runes. 

‘Secondly, As to the interpretation, I have no reading of my own to 
maintain, but there are to me many difficulties in accepting that of Mr. 
Stephens. Would an Anglo-Saxon, or an Irishman writing Saxon, have 
written the preterite of the verb writan with a U instead of a W? Is it 
likely that in the seventh or eighth century the nasal pronunciation of 
mont in the word Montpellier was in use in Aquitaine, where to the pre- 
sent day mon is pronounced moun? And, if not, why should NG be used 
instead of NT? Is ‘Sighyor’ an oblique case? Is the title anywhere 
known to have been applied to a civilian? 

‘In the time of St. Eligius Montpellier does not seem to have been in 
existence asa town. Moreri (‘ Dict. Hist.’) tells us that it was founded 
about A.D. 735, when Maguelonne was demolished, the ancient Bishopric 
of the latter place being transferred to Sustantion, close to Montpellier. 
Mr. Stephens says that ‘it existed’ in the seventh century; but where is 
the proof of its existence as even a hamlet? I must, therefore, still avow 
myself dissatisfied with both Mr. Stephens’ reading and interpretation; 
but I hope that this inscription will not be allowed to remain a mystery, 
but that some more successful scholar will take itin hand. It may be 
worth while to mention that there is at Kirk Onchan, in the Isle of Man, 
another unexplained runic inscription, which contains a syllable identical 
(if Mr. Kemble’s reading be correct), with one in that on the Casket: this 
is given in the ‘Memoires des Antiquaires du Nord’ for the year 1852, 
p. 200, as reading VKIKAT AVIRATHIKRIT, with the comment—‘a 
tragment not to be understood, perhaps Gaelic.’ 

** As to the probable age of the Casket, the difference between mysclf 
and Mr. Stephens does not appear to be very great; I say the ninth, 
tenth, or possibly the eleventh century, while he thinks the eighth or 
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ninth the latest which are probable. This opinion, however, seems in 
great measure to rest on two assumptions, which every one will not, I think, 
be disposed to accept without proof:—1st. That the Casket was made for 
a member of the highest and most educated class; and, 2ndly. That at 
any period later than the ninth century Roman letters, and not runes, 
would have been employed on any object made for such a personage. 

‘*T can see nothing to prove that the Casket was not made for a lay- 
man ; this to me seems quite possible, though it is perhaps more probda- 
ble that it was made for an ecclesiastic. It is, however, obviously very 
unsafe to treat mere probabilities as if proved, and then to argue from them. 
It seems to me that, as the dates of MSS. can generally be well ascertained, 
inferences drawn from them afford us safer ground to go upon. 

‘* As to the material of the Casket, I must observe that Mr. Stephens 
must have read what I wrote very carelessly, if he supposes me to have 
said, or suggested, that the narwhal is not a cetaceous animal, which I 
suppose is what is meant by the facetious observation that that animal 
‘is or used to be,’ such. Nor did I say that he said that it is ‘either of 
ivory, or of the tusk of the narwhal.’ My object was merely to draw the 
distinction between bone and ivory, and to affirm that it was the former, and 
not the latter. It is, as I have said, bone of a somewhat coarse and open 
structure, whereas the tusk of the narwhal has the exterior of remarka- 
bly fine and hard ivory, while the interior is of a rough irregular texture, 
partially transparent, and which cannot be readily carved. Almost any 
ancient carving in this last material will show, both portions; for it is 
difficult to procure a piece of the ivory alone of large size. It would, I 
think, be difficult to procure a plate 3in. by 44 (the dimensions of the 
larger plates of this box), which should not be in part composed of the 
rough interior substance. 

‘¢ As the only other two instances of carvings of a like character which 
I have met with are executed in bone of a like kind to that of which this 
box is made, the precise nature of the material appears to be a matter 
worth noticing.” 


The following papers were submitted to the Members :— 


REMARKS ON A CARVED ROCK AT RYEFIELD, COUNTY 
OF CAVAN. 


BY GEO. V. DU NOYER, ESQ., M.R.1.A., GEOLOGIST, GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF IRELAND. 


Tux startling discoveries of worked flint hatchets and arrowheads 

ata depth of twenty feet, or so, in the undisturbed alluvial gravel 

on either side of the Valley of the Somme, near Abbeville, made 

by Mons. Boucher de Perthes, and published by him in the year 

1849, took the whole geological and antiquarian world by surprise. 
3B 
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Subsequent explorations made by Mr. Prestwich and other English 
geologists at the same locality, as well as in the drift gravels of the 
South of England confirmed the truth of the original discovery, and 
thus an unexpected light was thrown on the history of the antiquity 
of the human race in Western Kurope. [Equally wonderful was the 
discovery of implements of stone and flint mixed with the bones of 
such extinct animals as the lion, tiger, bear, hyena, rhinoceros, 
elephant, hippopotamus, mammoth, reindeer, &c., in the earthen or 
stalagmitic floor of Kent’s Cave, in Devonshire, and in other lime- 
stone caverns in the South of England, and more recently in the 
caverns of Chaffaud, in Poitou, and others in the West of France. 

Such facts having been established on incontrovertible evi- 
dence, the next inquiry is, at what period of European cosmogony 
were these relics deposited as they are found, and what was the 
elimatal condition, and what the distribution of land and water 
over our latitudes, at that period. ‘The first question cannot be 
satisfactorily answered; but the others are capable of some expla- 
nation. 

If the bones of extinct Mammalia have been found at the localities 
stated, as well as in Ireland, it is clear that when these animals lived 
they must have passed from one of these districts to the other on 
dry land. ‘The distribution, therefore, of land and water over North- 
western Europe must have been very different then from what it is 
now, inasmuch as the English Channel and Irish Sca did not then 
exist. If, however, we find the handiwork of man associated with 
the remains of these extinct Mammalia, it follows as a simple in- 
duction that he existed contemporaneously with them, and most 
probably migrated, as they did, over that Jand which then formed 
a portion of the European Continent, but which has since been 
destroyed by the sea. It may be argued that these extinct animals 
inhabited what is now England and Ireland long before the first 
human settlers landed on their shores; the animals certainly roamed 
to our latitudes from what is now the Continent of Europe, on dry 
Jand ; and it is possible that at a subsequent epoch, when the sea had 
formed our islands, man located himself upon them, and extermi- 
nated these animals. One supposition is just as startling as the 
other; the only difference between them being merely a portion of a 
period of time so vastly remote, that no idea can be formed as to its 
absolute antiquity. 

The existence, therefore, of the human race dates back to an 
indefinite period of time; yet the mind of the Biblical student may 
be calmed by the reflection that the Sacred Book is accurate, when 
asserting that ‘‘in the beginning” God made man, and gave him 
dominion over every created thing. Man, from the first, as an in- 
telligent being, fabricated weapons adapted as well for the chase as 
domestic uses ; he pursued ‘the beasts of the field,” and slew them 
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either for food or necessaries, and thus asserted the power given 
him over all animated nature in virtue of his being endowed with 
a *‘ living soul :”— 


‘Qs homini sublime dedit ceelumque tueri 
Jussit ac sidera attolere vultus.”? 


Mr. Poulett Scrope, in his work on the extinct volcanoes of 
Central France, records the following remarkable fact :— 


‘‘ The cone in the immediate vicinity of the town of Le Puy is that of 
the Montagne de Denise; the summit and flanks of this oblong hill are 
covered with large accumulations of very fresh looking scoria, lapillo, and 
puzzolana, out of which several prominent masses of columnar basalt are 
projected into the valleys beneath. 

‘* The sides and base of one of these masses are enveloped by a stratified 
breccia, or tuff, of no great coherence, in which large quantities of bones 
are found of the elephant, rhinoceros, Cervus elephas, &c., and other ex- 
tinct Mammalia; and in one locality the remains of at least two human 
skeletons; a block of this breccia containing the greater portion of a hu- 
man skull, and several bones, is preserved in the museum of Le Puy. This 
discovery was made in the year 1844, and its truth confirmed by the 
‘Congrés Scientifique,’ 1856, vol. i, p. 283.’’—Scrope’s ** Volcanoes,” 
chap. vill, p. 182. 


According to recent geological researches, man’s existence on 
the earth goes back to the Miocene age in central India,' and the 
Pliocene period in Europe;? and it would appear that at these early 
periods he displtyed an aptitude for construction, as well as for 
decorative or descriptive carving, and practised these arts ere he 
had taken his earliest lesson in architecture, and long before he had 
acquired the use of letters.” 

Some of the most remarkable examples of the handiwork of these 
Tertiary men have lately been brought to light by the explorations 


1 See ‘¢ Essay on the Antiquity of Man, 
as determined by the Occurrence of 
Stone Implements in Lateritic Forma- 
tions in Various Parts of Madras and 
Narcot,” by R. Brien Foot, of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India; and notice of 
the discovery of the Gigantic Tortoise 
in the Sewalik Hills proved to be of 
Miocene age, by the late Dr. Falkner, 
and Captain, now Sir Proby Cautley, in 
the year 1836. This reptile, the shell 
of which measured 12 feet long, by 8 
fect in diameter, and 6 feet high, is 
mentioned in the Indian Mythology, 
and pourtrayed as supporting the ele- 
phant with the world on his back; and 
was cocxistent with the original inha- 
bitants, as stated in their legends.— 


“ Quarterly Journal of Science,” No. ix., 
January, 1866. 

4 See remarks on the discovery of 
markings on the bones of E/ephas mere- 
dionales, an animal of Pliocene age in 
Europe, supposed by Mons. Desnoyers 
and other naturalists to be of human 
production; also the discovery of a re- 
markable tooth, most probably the pre- 
molar of a man, found associated with 
the remains of Diprotodon, in an Aus- 
tralian cave, by Mr. Gerard kKreft.— 
Quarterly Journal of Science,” No. ix. 
Jan. 1866. 

8 The Darwinian theory of man hav- 
ing been a development of an anthropoid 
ape receives a direct refutation in the 
relics of the Miocene human race. 
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of M. Bruillet and M. Meillet, in the caves of Chaffaud, in Poitou, 
and published by them in their work, ‘‘ Epoques Antedeluvienne 
et Celtique du Poitou.” 

These explorers state that the carved bones were found in con- 
nexion with the remains of the bear, hyena, auroch, and other 
extinct Mammalia in the undisturbed stalagmite of the cave floor. 
These carvings represent spearheads, zigzag, or chevron orna- 
ments, rings, crosses and dots; and in two instances the human 
face, seen in front and in profile, the former being produced by three 
groups of short lines, with a herringbone pattern beneath the chin; 
the latter being more artistic, and showing one arm extended in 
front of the figure, while overhead a spear appears in the act of 
descending, as if to strike the back of the head. In two instances 
we have the representation of a so-called serpent, with a row of 
filaments over the head, the body of one of the animals being deco- 
rated with a zigzag ornament. I cannot but think that these re- 
present eel-like fish, the filaments being the pectoral fins. 

Some of the carvings have what we would call an Oghamic 
look; and it is possible that these strokes, rings, and angular figures, 
are in reality the first effort at the construction of letters. Some 
of the bones are decorated with outlined figures of animals, such as 
the horse, and of birds: of the former, the most remarkable is that 
of an animal with a long trunk, like an elephant, but without tusks ; 
a still longer tail; a mane like that of a horse, and very short legs. 
Can this represent the Mammoth? Mona. Lartet has described an 
ancient tomb, near Aurignac, in the South of France, before which 
funeral feasts had been held; and among the ashes were found flint 
implements, together with the burnt bones belonging to most of 
the extinct animals, including the Mammoth, in such a state as to 
show they had been cooked by man (Lyell’s ** Antiquity of Man”). 
It is quite possible that this representation is that of the Mammoth, 
and the impression conveyed by the contour of the figure is one of 
great helplessness. 

From one of these Chaffaud caves some bones were procured, 
engraved with a series of devices pronounced by Mons. Pictet, of 
Geneva, to bear a striking resemblance to some of the letters of the 
Sanscrit alphabet in its oldest form, and which, according to the same 
high authority, was in use 400 or 500 years before the Christian 
era, Mons. Pictet with much reason doubts that this particular sculp- 
turing was found directly associated with the bones of extinct Mam- 
malia; but it is probable that it lay in a layer above the more 
ancient woe bases and got mixed with them when the authors 
were compiling their most admirable memoir. 

As yet no very important discovery of cave remains has been. 
made in Ireland, if we except the occurrence of the bones of Ele- 
phas primigenius, Ursus speleus, U. arctos, Cervus tarandus, and a 
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species of Equus of a size intermediate between the common horse 
and the zebra, in a limestone fissure which was broken into during 
some quarry operations near Dungarvan, in the year 1859.”— 
(See Jukes’ “ Manual of Geology.”) 

If, however, not many of these drift or Pleistocene fragments 
have been brought to light in Ireland, we possess a collection of 
prehistoric megalithic remains, which in point of singularity of 
construction, numbers, and the quaint carvings with which many of 
them are decorated, far surpass anything of the kind as yet dis- 
covered either in England or the Continent, and are only approached 
in point of interest by the sculptured stones of Scotland,' and some 
of the great stone chambers or ‘‘dolmens” of the district of the Mor- 
bihan, in France, or those of Guernsey, and of Denmark. 

The late discoveries by Mr. Eugene Conwell, of Trim, in the 
cairns on the peaks of the hills over Loughcrew, in the county of 
Meath, have, however, brought to light a series of megalithic 
structures so lavishly adorned with almost all the types of primeval 
as well as prehistoric sculpturings and devices, that this one locality 
alone is more rich in such remains than those existing in an entire 
province in France or Denmark.’ 

In;the summer of the year 1864, while geologising over the dis- 
trict east of Oldcastle, in the county of Meath, I was fortunate enough 
to light on an example of carvings on a natural rock surface, which is 
unique in the East of Ireland, so far as our present information goes. 
These occur on the glacialized surface of an inclined bed of lower 
Silurian grit,? near the summit of Ryefield Hill, in the townland of 
Ballydorragh, county of Cavan, one mile and a half to the north of 
the Virginia Road station on the Meath Railway. 

The accompanying lithograph is copied from my original sketch 
of these markings, drawn to the scale of half an inch to the foot. 
The markings are all produced by simple scraping with a saw-like 
motion; and some of them, if not all, must have been formed by 
a metal implement. The figures most commonly represented are 
detached straight-armed crosses; but not unfrequently these are so 

ouped or clustered together as to form a network of lines cross- 
ing in every direction; in two instances these crosses are inclosed 
in four lines, or rather an oblong rectangular figure is crossed from 
angle to angle ; sometimes a single line is crossed by two smaller 


1See Publications of the Spalding 
Club, and those illustrating the roc 
Sculpturings of Northumberland and 
the eastern Borders, by the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

_ ? The hafted stone hatchet sculptured 
in the dolmen called ‘‘Le Table des 
Marchands” in Brittany, and described 
in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Irish 


Academy,” by Samuel Ferguson, Esq., 
Q. C., has not as yet been discovered 
amongst the devices in any of the pre- 
historic megalithic chambered or other 
structures in Ireland. 

3 The rock dips at 35° to the N.; the 
glacial striw on it bearing 40° W. of N., 
and E. of South; and consequently up 
the inclined plane. 
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lines near each other, and again one arm of the cross is terminated 
by a short blunt line, or an arrow-headed depression; all these 
markings, from the mode of their construction, are deeper at the 
central portion of the lines than at the extremities, which fine off. 

Some of the crosses had a fresh look, as if but recently scraped ; 
but the majority of them were either partially or totally concealed 
by a thick coating of lichen, the growth of many centuries, and 
they had to be carefully cleaned before their forms could be de- 
termined. 

In addition to these scrapings there are some small rectangular, 
as well as arrow-headed notches produced by chiselling, and quite 
sharp in their outlines and depressed angles. The only local intor- 
mation I could gain regarding these singular sculpturings was the 
belief that they were the work of the fairies, or “ good people,” on 
‘state nights,” such as St. John’s Eve; and when I asked if the 
children of the place frequented this stone as a playground, and 
scored these crosses for their amusement, my suggestion. was 
gravely refuted, though it was admitted that the sloping surface of 
the rock was occasionally used as a stone slide (a ‘“ Montaigne 
Russe”), by the young people, the marks of which I could distinctly 
trace. The farmer on whose ground this rock crops up assured 
me that he had frequently bared the entire of its surface, and that 
the group of lines given in the lithograph are all that are on it. 

Amongst the accurate remarks of my friend Mr. Graves, on this 
subject, he says that the simple cross is not essentially an emblem 
of Christianity, and its occurrence as ornamentation is no clue to 
the date of the work; and the truth of this is exemplified by some 
of the carved bones from the caverns of Chaffaud. 

The crux ansata, or handled cross, is an Egyptian emblem; the 
simple straight-armed cross is found on Roman glass bottles in the 
English barrows; and the Baron de Bonstetten in his ‘“‘ Essai sur 
les Dolmens” previously alluded to, states that crosses occur on the 
stones forming the rude sepulchral cists at ‘Turiniac, in the Mor- 
bihan; one of the supporting stones of this dolmen being deco- 
rated with three oval palettes, attached to each other by crosses, or 
lines crossing.!. This crossing of straight lines appears to have been 
the very earliest effort at decoration practised by the hunters of 


1 See my note to the account of the it, amonogrammatic device, and the out- 


Clontinlagh Stone, supra. 

With reference to the peculiar foot- 
marks on the Clonfinlough Stone, it is 
perhaps worthy of note, that in the 
‘*Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
ments,” by Mons. Didron, he mentions 
that at Rheims Cathedral there occurs 
in one of the portals, upon one of the 
stones forming one of the arcades above 


line of the sole of a shoe. The stone 
above it has the same character, and 
two soles of shoes; the third, the same 
character, and three soles of shoes, and 
soon. The shoe mark he also found at 
Strasburgh, and nowhere else; from 
this he argues that the masons who con- 
structed the one building took part in 
that of the other. 
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. STONE DISH. 


| Forster &C® lmpt_Dudlin, 
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the Mammoth and other extinct animals in Europe, as it is a form 
most easily produced from its simplicity ; and we find it very genc- 
rally used in the decorations of our Pagan megalithic chambers. 

That form of this emblem known to French archeologists as the 
cross ‘*crampone,” which has the ends of the arms deflected from each 
other at right angles, or sometimes at an acute angle, is seen on Ro- 
man remains; as, for example, on the Roman altar found at Rising- 
ham.' It is very remarkable that this peculiar form of cross extends 
in an unbroken line, as it were, from Pagan to late Medizval times. 
I have detected it on Ogham monoliths in the county of Kerry; and 
Mr. Hodder Westropp has correctly informed me that it is present 
on one of the Ogham stones in the gallery of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy’s Museum. It is a frequent emblem on the coins of some of 
our Saxon Kings, especially those of EansBaup II., who was Arch- 
bishop of York, and who succeeded Hansacn I. in 796.? 

It is also amason mark, though I believe not a Masonic emblem ; 
and is found as such on the exterior of the Cathedral of Cologne; it 
occurs also, as a similar mark, at Furness Abbey, in Roslin choir ;° 
a building of the transition period; and I dare say on many of our 
Medieval cathedrals and churches in England. 

The lithograph sketch of the North cist of the sepulchral cham- 
ber in the large cairn on the Western summit of Sleive-na-Caillighe, 
is here given in illustration of those brief remarks of mine on the 
discoveries of my friend Mr. Conwell, at that locality, published in 
the last number of this Journal. The lithograph will tell its own 
ae better than any written description. 

may remark, however, that it is exceedingly interesting to 

find here the simple scraped cross inclosed in a rectangular figure, 

Tart similar to some of the most characteristic markings on the 

allydorrach Stone; and here, also, directly associated with the 

earliest known devices, or decorations, or, for all that we can assert 
to the contrary, picture and symbolical writing. 

I should mention that Mr. Conwell accompanied me on my 
second visit to the Ryefield Stone, and I am indebted to him for 
material aid in clearing its surface, and thus bringing to view many 
of the marks covered by the lichens. 


| Vide “Archeologia Britannica,” vol. xxv., p. 306. ’ 
xxx., p. 6, 8 Tdem, vol. xxxiv., p. 33. 
2 Vide “ Archeologia Britannica,” vol. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FLORENCE MAC CARTHY. 
BY DANIEL MAC CARTHY (GLAS), ESQ. 
(Continued from Vol. V., New Series, page 353.) 


‘Sort ty after Florence had written his last letter on the subject 
of his cousin, the bonds and the succession to Carbery, another 
glimpse of political life, fleeting as all former ones, excited his 
hope for an occupation more dignified than his long pursuit of 
Barry’s fine. O'Neill, Maguire, O’Donell, and others were in 
arms; there was much moving of troops, and a few skirmishes ; 
but O’ Neill was not yet prepared to push matters to extremity with 
the Queen’s Government, nor were the authorities anxious to take 
extreme measures against him, and thus cut off all hope of re- 
conciliation. Hence, though the Lord Deputy had an army on 
O’Neill’s borders, proposals were constantly under consideration 
between both parties for O’Neill’s submission. The reader has seen 
that upon a former occasion Florence had been desirous to be em- 
ployed asa a mediator between the Northern chieftains and the Go- 
vernment; he seized the present opportunity to renew the offer of 
his services, and to make one more trial upon the patience of the 
Minister relative to the matter of ‘‘ the said fyne.” 


1595. July8. FrLorence Mac Carrny to Sin RoBert Cacr.. 


‘¢ And now understanding that not onelie the rest of the Gent’ 
of Mounster, but also by reason of myne absence, my young/ brother is, 
w'h som forces prepared by the countrey, to accompanie the Lo: Presi- 
dent to this service; For that I have had som experience heretofore in 
Her Ma™ seruice, hauinge allwayes iedd three or four hundred folowers 
out of that countrey to serue Her Highnes, and don better seruice 
then anie Gent’ of Mounster, for the wh I was, at my cominge hyther, 
not onely fauorablie used by Her Ma™ and the councell; and hauin 

now diuers folowers there who haue serued long in the North, and doth 
know that countrey best of any other, hauing comaunded manie, and at- 
tained to great reputacdn there, by whose meanes, and knowledge of that 
countrey, and by other wayes wh I wold willingly acquaint yos hono 

w'hall, I doubt not but that I wold quiklie do hir Ma‘ good seruice yf 
I were there; and forasmuch as I am by the loss of liuing in my troble, 
and the sute of this fyne, w*h cost me aboue £500, destitute of meanes to 
liue, I humblie besech yo! Hoff that I may haue yo! furtherance, eyther 
to obtain the benefit of the sayd fyne, according to Her Ma” graunt, w‘h 
by Her Highnes letters in the behalf of myne aduersarie was onely stayd 
untill such matters as he delitled against me had bene heard, or els that I, 
and my wife, may enioie to us, and our heirees males, two parcells of my 
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father in law is lands, wh he morgadged, the one to his said daughter 
my wife, for her marriadge goodes, and thother parcell to others there, 
of whom she will redeme it, or otherwise, to obtaine that Her Ma‘ will 
allow Sir Thomas Norreys two hundred Pounds of the composicon of 
Mounster, and graunt Mr. Harbert Pelham, and George Goreinge som 
consideraGon here for those two parcells of myne owne liuinge wth I was 
constrayned to morgadge, and lease; the one to Sir Thomas, and thother 
to them, in the time of my troble. Thus humblie besechinge yof Hotta- 
ble fauour, and furtherance, especially in dealeing wh my Lo: yos Father 
for me, and conferringe w'h him hereof: and w’h of these thinges yo 
Holi shall think metest, I will, uppon knowledge of yo! Hoits pleasure, 
procure Her Ma‘* to be moued therein; So wth the remembraunce of 
my most bonden dutie, beseching God to preserue yos Hor; I humblie 
take leue this 8 July 1595. Yo! Hoils most humble and bondé to 
comaund. 
‘“ffor : M°Cartuy.” 


The attention of the Minister was called away from these con- 
tentions, but not from the chief party concerned in them—for it 
was to be his lot to have the affairs of Florence before him to the 
last day of his life—by the voice of a man almost as open an enemy 
of Florence as Barry himself. A despatch from Sir Geoffry Fen- 
ton brought tidings full of import to the destiny of Florence: his 
father-in-law was near his end, and the first note of warning of a 
fresh storm was sounded! The man whose story of his poverty 
filled so many letters had but lately ‘‘drawn to himself the old 
Head of Kinsale.” 


“$1595. Oct. 17. Endorsed:—Sir Georrry Fenton to Lorp BuRGHLEY: 
delivered at Kinsale to a bark, 17 Oct. 1595. 


‘‘In my journey from Kinsale to Baltimore along the sea coste, I 
find that the old Head of Kinsale is latelie drawn into possession of 
Florence M° Cartie, now about the Courte in London ; and as I learne 
from his neighbours, he hathe morgaged most parte of his owne patre- 
monie in the inland countrie to this end: andin truth I find that in all 
these partes there is not one soe fitt to be made the head of a faccion. 
There is no other cause for alarme here; for the Geraldines are all under 
foote; and the Lord Barry, and the M‘Carthies, are so addicted to the 
plough, and husbandry, &c., &. The Earle of Clancar, who is M° Carty 
More, is so poore, and sicklie as there is noe reckoning to be made of him, 
or his name. 

‘‘ Georrry Fenton.” 


During the whole reign of Elizabeth it was the custom— en- 
couraged by her successive ministers—for every petty functionary 
in Ireland to write frequent, long, unofficial letters to their parti- 
cular patrons in the Privy Council; the consequence of which was, 
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that there poured daily into England a vast flood of loose, contra- 
dictory, and malignant charges against men whom the writers, for 
whatever motive, desired to injure. From these charges no man 
who had anything which his neighbour coveted could escape; 
hence is the voluminous correspondence, preserved in the ‘State 
Paper Office,” a vast repertorium of the gossip and private history 
of the time. This letter of Fenton is a fair specimen of the offi- 
cial correspondence of his day; of such rumours, and such sus- 

icions, were the despatches from Ireland full. As long back as 

fay, 1589, Sir Thomas Norreys had written home that ‘ Florence 
had compassed the title of the Old Head of Kinsale, and was the 
same day that he was apprehended mynded to ryde thether to take 
possession of it.” If Florence had mortgaged his lands to effect 
this purchase, he must have mortgaged them six years before Fen- 
ton wrote. It has been mentioned that he had inherited great 
wealth; he certainly needed not to mortage the greater part of his 
property to possess himself of Kinsale! Another correspondent 
had written that the old Lord de Coursie had given this old fort to 
Florence, and with it as much of his lands as it was in his power to 
give. We are informed by the ‘‘Carbrize Notitia’—a MS. often 
quoted by the late learned Dr. O’Donovan, and a copy of which 
is in the possession of the writer of these pages—that ‘‘ Sir Donogh 
M°‘Carthy gave to his son Florence no less than 27 ploughlands, as 
I think, worth £1500 per annum; so that ‘twas said this Florence 
his estate in Carbry was better than his estate by his Wife, Heiress 
of M° Carthy Mor.” Certain it is that as long as he was a free man, 
that is, up to the time of his marriage, Florence appears rather as a 
lender than a borrower. ‘The reader will recollect his appearance 
before Sir ‘Thomas Norreys, and his obtaining that gentleman’s 
letters into Desmond to authorize him to enter into possession of 
portions of the Earl of Clancar’s lands, because that nobleman had 
failed in the performance of certain conditions on which he had 
advanced money to the Earl. It was not until the time of his 
trouble, when the gates of the Tower were between him and his 
resources, and the host of men who had invaded his lands, that he 
was compelled to enter into the traffic of lease and mortgage with 
money lenders in London, with his friends about the Court, and 
with the Vice-President of Munster, Norreys himself. Fenton pos- 
sessed the keen eye of a detective, and had the credit of being a 
py upon every Lord Deputy who came to Ireland; hence a saying 
that ‘‘ he was a moth in the garments of every Lord Deputy of his 
time:” his passing glance was relied upon by Lord Burghley as 
seldom erring, and his opinion as a safe guide mostly ; he was now 
able correctly to report what his own eyes beheld; that ‘‘ the fol- 
lowers of the Lord Barry, and the M° Carthies were all addicted 
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to the plough and husbandry ;” but wonderfully erroneous were 
the conclusions he drew from it, and from what he learned from 
their neighbours! Before long, every man in Munster, where 
‘‘there was no cause for alarm,” was in arms! The Geraldines, 
that ‘“‘were all underfoot,” mustered eight thousand weaponed 
men, and shut up all the Queen’s forces within a circle of a mile or 
two of the city of Cork! and, notwithstanding the many warnings 
of Norreys, St. Leger, Browne, Barry, Popham, and Fenton, Kin- 
sale and its old Head, “a fortress erected against the Irishry in 
times past,” was left undefended, to welcome the Spanish fleet when 
it came. 

This letter of Fenton had no ill effect upon the fortunes of 
Florence; happily for him, he was in London at the time, and at 
hand to give to Lord Burghley any explanation that he might 
think requisite. Sir Geoffry Fenton had returned from Kinsale to 
Dublin, and been sent thence, with Sir Robert Gardiner, to Dun- 
dalk, to conduct one of the various negotiations with the Northern 
chiefs fora truce. Shortly previous to hie leaving Dublin, Florence 
arrived there. He had brought with him letters from the Lord 
Treasurer, not only to the Deputy, Sir William Russel, and to the 
Council, but also to the Vice-President of Munster, about his suit; 
from which it would appear that the English Minister had at length 
handed over that wearisome matter to the local legal authorities. 
The opinion expressed by Florence in the following letter, of the 
little knowledge that his countrymen had of the great power of the 
Government which they so recklessly defied, gives the reader a 
clue to the after conduct of the writer, which neither Carewe nor 
his own countrymen seem to have understood. Florence perfectly 
well knew, not only the number and the character of the Queen’s 
forces in Ireland, but the matchless resources of the English nation, 
and the fierce resolution of Elizabeth to empty the whole treasure 
of her kingdom, and to send every British soldier into Ireland, rather 
than that her pride should be made to bend before the pride of 
O’ Neill, and that rebellious subjects should bring discredit upon her 
reputation, in the face of those Continental powers which she most 
hated. The opinion of Florence has been repeated by Cox, in the 
very words in which Florence wrote it:—“ The Irish chiefs were 
grown into such extreme pride and folly, that they were standing 
upon great terms.” ‘The first of these terms was ‘a general liberty 
of conscience.” ‘The sequel showed that the interpretation by these — 
foolish Irish of the motive of the Queen’s ‘strong desire of a 
Peace” was the true one. All that resulted from the diplomatic 
ability of Gardiner and Fenton was a truce for three months. How 
much respect was shown by Fenton to the bearer of the Lord Trea- 
surer’s letters Florence did not fail to make known to the writer. 
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©1596. April 13. To Sir Ropert Ceciv. 


‘‘It may please yo! Holt, hauing about the time that Sir Robart 
Gardner came hyther, delitled my letters to the Lo: Deputie, by whom, 
and the rest of the Councell (onely Sir Geffrey Fenton excepted) I was 
honourablie used, and told by his Lo? that I shalbe well imployed yf 
there by any occasion, but I was denied of a protection, because the 
Judges who are of the Councell, wold grant none. The Lord Geilall hath 
on Freday laste being the Freeday before Easter, taken his jorney to- 
wards Dundalk to parle wth the Earle of Tireowen, who as I do heare 
comonly reported is (yf, as it be suspected, he doth not dissemble) de- 
sireous to accept any condicons of peace that her Matie wilbe pleased to 
grant him; but O’Donnel, and the rest of those fooles, are growen into 
such extreme pride and folie, by reason they have neyther witt, know- 
ledge, nor experience to judg or weigh her Mats power, that they stand 
uppon greate tearmes, as it is sayd; but I pray Good the Earle himself 
have witt or grace to show now his thankfullnes for the great advaunce- 
ments that he hath received at her Ma“ hands. Before the Lo: Geilall 
departed I had conference with his Lo? concerning those of the North, 
and wold have gon wth him, but that I haue no credit, nor aquaintance 
wth the Earle of Tireowen, but before his Lo? departed I told him what 
creditt and acquaintance I had with O’Donnell, and what good hope I had, 
uppon conference wth him, to bring him to som good conformitie, as also 
that I was very willing to venter my life, or bestow any paines or travayle — 
that lay in me to benefit her Ma‘ in what sorte soever his Lo? wold 
direct me; whereuppon his Lo?, accepting well of myne offer, willed me 
to stay here at Doubling for the space of ten dayes, and that he wold parle 
wth the Earle; and yf ODonnel be there his Lo? will send for me; or yf 
he find the Earle conformable to any reason he will send for me and send 
me to O’Donnell. In regard thereof I haue omitted to go into Mounster 
wth my Lo: Tifer’s letters about my suite, or about any ather busines, 
untill I know whether my service here now, may in any sorte avayle or 
benefitt her Matie; but I wrote thyther that som souldiers may be in 
areadines for me, yf the warres be not now at an end, and so hauing 
thought fitt to aquaint yof Honor herewthal, and what myne endeti may 
do herein The Lo: Generall will aquaint your honour withall. 

‘©1596. Ihumblie take leue this 13" day of April yos Hono?. most 
humble and bondé. 

‘‘ for: M°Cartsy.” 


Were there not such undeniable evidence of reality in the ani- 
mosity of Florence towards Barry, we might be tempted to suspect 
that all the long noisy contest for the £500, and the reiterated story 
of the ruin to his finances occasioned by it, was but the present of 
a little dust—“ pulveris exiqui parva munera”—for the eyes of the 
authorities, both in Ireland and England, whilst he purchased a 
harbour in which to receive the Spanish fleet, and a fortress which 
in other hands might dispute its entry. What his enemies repre- 
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sented as a ‘‘common purse made up for him to enable him to do 
the great things he had promised them” was, with much apparent 
ingenuousness, avowed by Florence as means supplied by his friends 
to enable him to bring this vexatious suit to an end, and to bear up 
against the ruinous legal charges occasioned by it. But a great 
crisis was at hand in the fortunes, both pecuniary and political, of 
Florence! The Earl of Clancar, who had been sickening when 
Fenton last wrote, died towards the close of the year 1596. It is 
in vain that we turn to the ‘* Annals of the Four Masters” for some 
few passages of eulogy upon this great Irish Lord. Sir Donogh 
and Sir Owen Mac Carthy, the father and the uncle of Florence, 
as the reader has seen, both received their tribute of commendation 
from the chroniclers of their country ; Mac Carthy Mor wasa greater 
chieftain than they; could these writers have conscientiously re- 
corded one word of veneration or regret for him, they would have 
surely written it! All that they record is, that ‘*‘ Mac Carthy Mor 
died; namely, Donnell, the son of Donnell, son of Cormac Ladh- 
rach, son of Teige; and, although he was usually styled Mac Carthy 
Mor, he had been honourably created Earl by order of the Sovereign 
of England. ‘There was no male heir who could be installed in his 
place (nor any heir), except one daughter (Ellen), who was the wife 
of the son of Mac Carthy Reagh, 7. e. Fineen; and all thought that 
he was the heir of the deceased Mac Carthy, 7. e. Donell.” 

It would be well for the fame of this English Earl if the enume- 
ration of his illustrious ancestors could stand with sufficiency in the 
stead of personal virtues; if the names of Finin of Ringroan, of 
Donal Mor-ne-Curra, of St. Cormac of Cashel, could reflect so 
much of their patriotism, their gallantry, and their piety upon this 
last male descendant of their elder line, as to turn away the mind 
of the reader from seeking other merit from their descendant! Can 
nothing, then, be discovered, absolutely nothing, decently to cover 
the memory of this descendant of so many chieftains? Must the 
last name of an illustrious roll pass out of sight into ignominy with 
that pitiful letter of Herbert as the sole just epitaphium of Mac 
Carthy Mor? Alas! little can be said over the dust one would so 
willingly hold in honour! but yet not absolutely nothing! The 
reader has but too often had occasion to see that the Earl’s private 
life had not been edifying; he may be surprised to learn that out 
of this infirmity of his nature has proceeded what remains best to 
be said of his memory ! 

‘Donald Mac Carthy,” we are informed by the very learned 
Edward O’Reilly, in his ‘* Transactions of the Iberno-Celtic So- 
ciety,” created first Earl of Clan-Carthy this year (1565), was author 
of some poems, two only of which have reached us—1. A small 
poem, of sixteen verses, beginning GQipling tpuag vo theap meim 
‘A sorrowful vision has deceived me; 2. A poem of forty-four 
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verses, beginning ‘Ué an ué! a mhu,pe bu,ve.’ * Alas! Alas! 
O benign Mary;’ a pious address to the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 
MacCarthy Mor had rather consented to be made an Earl, than 
solicited the honour. He was removed from the usual inducement 
of surrendering his lands, and resuming them from the Queen; for 
he had an only son, and neither brother nor nephew, who might, 
by usage of Tanistry, delay his son’s succession; but it was the 
fate of this unwise nobleman to be in constant oscillation between 
rebellion and submission. In one of his periods of disgrace he 
found himself compelled to secure the pardon of Elizabeth by ac- 
cepting this EKarldom, which brought upon him the jealousy and 
scorn of Shane O’Neill. Had the acceptance of this title been un- 
attended by the exaction of any equivalent, the Enylish reader 
might, perhaps, think that the Earl had been rather rewarded than 
punished for his disloyalty; but this Earldom carried with it condi- 
tions which no just sovereign could impose, no honest man accept. 
Mac Carthy Mor was called upon to resign into the hands of the 
Queen lands which were not his own! and to resume them as her 
free gift, with succession to his son! and in failure of heirs male, 
supposing his son to die without issue male, the reversion of the 
said lands to be in the Queen! Thus were the parties to this iniqui- 
tous bargain committing three grievous violations of the rights of 
other men; for, first, the lands were sept lands, not the property 
of the life occupant, to make subject of traffic and conditions; to the 
sept alone, from whom he had received them, could Mac Carthy 
Mor resign them, and from them alone could he hold them. Se- 
condly, the succession to the high trust of Headship over no less 
than ‘“* 14 Lords of countries” depended, not upon ie accident of 
Donal M‘Carthy’s leaving issue, or no issue, but upon the free elec- 
tion of those Lords, as much as the succession to an Earldom de- 
pended upon such arrangement as the Queen might choose to make! 
And, thirdly, the reversion of the lands was the undoubted right of 
any one qualified to hold, and regularly endowed with them by the 
free election of the sept. With no care on the part of the Earl but 
to avert a present danger, and no consideration on that of the Queen 
but to abolish the nghts of chiefry and of sept election, and, as 
opportunity might offer, to dissipate the largest remaining Irish 
estates in the South of Ireland, this bargain was made. ‘The su 
osed case occurred; the Earl died, and his son died, and no male 
issue survived them. The reader has been already informed that 
the young Baron Valentia had been seized in his childhood as a 
hostage for his father’s good behaviour ; and that shortly after the 
death of the Earl of Desmond, his uncle, the authorities in Dublin, 
anxious to be rid of so great responsibility, had sent him to London; 
from London he was sent back to Dublin, destined to receive his 
education in the Castle there. ‘* Within four months the boy unduti- 
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fully escaped to France.” His cousin Fitzgerald, the son of the great 
rebel of Denia child like himself—was shut up in the Tower 
of London. It was not likely that as long as this imprisonment lasted 
young Valentia would desire, or be allowed, to return to Ireland; 
before long the follower of his father, ‘* who had enticed and con- 
veyed him away,” was found begging in Desmond “for some relief 
for the young Lord.” From France this boyish exile never re- 
turned. We learn, incidentally, by a letter from Florence Mac 
Carthy, that he died in that country. His death must have taken 
place before the Christmas of 1588; for at that time was written 
by Sir W. Herbert to Walsingham, the notable letter in which he 
says that, ‘‘ besides the 6000 Acres which he meant to take, he was 
desirous to have other 6000 Acres after the Earl of Glincar’s death.” 
Browne, too, was at that same period bickering with Herbert over the 
lands of Bally M‘Daniel and Smerwick. It was not till the latter 
days of the Earl's life, when Florence was evidently rising in fa- 
vour at Court, as was shown by the matter of Barry’s fine, that 
any of the Undertakers had the least doubt but that, at the Earl's 
death, the whole of his possessions would be seized by the Queen, 
and distributed amongst such of them as might be so fortunate as 
to stand well with one or other of the great Lords of the Privy 
Council. How many attempts to blacken the reputation of Florence 
these men made the reader has seen; how successfully he had been 
able to discredit or explain away all their charges was hidden from 
their eyes till the Earl’s death, when his great possessions were to 
be distributed. No sooner was the breath out of the body of Mac 
Carthy Mor, than began such a scramble for the lands of Desmond 
as bad’ not been seen since the great forfeiture of the Fitzgeralds; 
but it was presently discovered that the political condition of Ire- 
tand had made Florence Mac Carthy a person of importance, and 
the Undertakers not only of no account, but a source of weakness - 
to the Government, on which fell the discredit of their evil actions; 
and it was at once perceived that the only claimants to the Earl’s 
inheritance likely to meet with any consideration were his widow, 
Florence in right of his wife, the Harl's only legitimate child, and 
Donal the base son. Each of these separate elaine was referred - 
to lawyers and functionaries of the Irish Government, in order 
that upon their recommendation the Queen’s decision might be 
made. In the mean while a tremour passed through every English 
home in Munster, and ‘‘ the poor English Gentlemen” made a final 
attempt to communicate their terrors to the Privy Council. No 
more was heard about the thousands of acres which these men 
‘* meant to take,” but their prayer was to be “ protected from the 
revenge of Florence Mac Carthy, who was not likely to forget the 
loss of so many of his near kinsmen and friends.” Had the com- 
mon dread of Florence's ambition been less deep-rooted than it was, 
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some at least of his adversaries might have seen rather a gain than 
a detriment in his succession to the inheritance of his father-in- 
law; for, were he once in possession of the vast Lordship of Des- 
mond, the succession to Carbery would be of less importance, and 
the fine so clamorously contested would not be worth the time 
and vexation spent in the pursuit of it. But Barry probably knew 
that he had offended his adversary too grievously to be forgiven; 
Mac Carthy Reagh may have considered the acquisition of Desmond 
as but a more certain means of securing the succession to Carbery ; 
but for the Brownes, who appear to have thrown the bulk of their 
fortune into the Irish land scheme, who for many years had dedi- 
cated their skill and industry to the amelioration of their seigniory, 
the prospect was one of utter ruin. It is true that Browne was in 
possession of his patent, which purported to secure to him, on pay- 
ment of a moderate yearly rent to the Queen, the enjoyment of his 
Jands in perpetuity. It was surely too late now for Florence, or 
any one else, to tender payment of the sums lent to the Earl, and 
so to clear off the mortgage? Alas for the inexperience of Nicholas 
Browne! He was a model farmer; he was a match for Oisin in 
song, and his son Oscar in valour! the voice of his anger, when he 
threatened the head of his enemy, was terrible as the shrieks of 
ghosts; the deathless echocs of the tramp and splash of his Hoges- 
den horsemen through the glens and bogs of Desmond may scare 
the peasantry of those weird solitudes to this day; but in the 
niceties of legal dialectics what chance had he with a man who from 
his cradle had been associated with lawyers—whose father, uncles, 
and other lords ‘‘had,” as the Cork jurors complained, ‘‘ wrought 
such a policy to entertain all the lawyers of the province, whereby 
no freeholder nor poor man could have a lawyer to speak in his 
cause, be it never so just’—whose pathway through life had been a 
network of legal springes—whose feet as instinctively gave tidings 
of their ambush, as the antennz of insects of the meshes spread by 
their attorneys for them—and who had made the succession to the 
estates of the Earl his especial gtudy for years past? A flight of 
suits and suitors was presently winged across the Irish Channel; 
and in lodgings in Westminster, in chambers of the Inns of Court, 
was to be fought a fiercer and more effective fight for the lands of 
Desmond than had been fought in the contested country itself by 
Raymond le Gros and the ancestors of Florenee. Browne with 
his patent, Barry with his charges, their allies, episcopal and poli- 
tical, turned their faces to the decisive battle ground where the 
Lords of the Privy Council were to decide the matter. If anything 
could add to the displeasure with which Browne contemplated his 
position, it must have been that the man who had been the plague 
of his existence for so many years was to meet him where neither 
good Sir Thomas’ warrant nor the Queen’s horsemen could avail 
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him. Donal, the Munster Robin Hood, as it was the pleasure of his 
English biographers to call him—that flitting, fiery light of the 
Swamps of Desmond—would be already awaiting his arrival in Lon- 
don. This man—nurtured in woods and bogs, knowing no pursuit 
save the pursuit of Browne’s cattle, no pastime but the worrying 
of Browne's English peasantry, and the wanton destruction of every 
thing that was Browne's, knowing, and desiring to know, nothing 
of patents or mortgages, law or lawyers—this man, whose plun- 
derings were countless, whose murders were not a few, who had 
‘¢ preyed a Church,” and would gladly have burned an Archbishop, 
if Miler M‘Grath, the Pope’s ex-Capuchin, Her Majesty’s Southern 
Metropolitan, had fallen within his clutch—was now metamorphosed, 
as if by magic, into an ordinary civilized subject ; and, putting aside 
the raiment of his country, and attired in decent hose like Browne 
himself, was actually repairing with his parchments and papers, 
like any common suitor, to the lawyers, and Ministers in London! 
Donal, with his name in whole volumes of English correspondence, 
who could walk over pitfalls, for he saw them not, fearlessly pre- 
sented himself before the Vice-President of Munster, and requested 
letters of recommendation to the Lo: Treasurer; and Sir Thomas 
Norreys, with his usual urbanity, furnished the letters, and Donal 
departed. 

There is, doubless, something remarkable in the readiness with 
which Sir Thomas Norreys afforded his letters of recommendation 
to Florence upon all occasions when it was of urgent importance to 
him to have them. We have seen instances of this already, and we 
shall see more of them hereafter. Some little exercise of compres- 
sion upon his conscience may have been requisite upon these emer- 
gencies; but, if so, how great a violence must he have done to its 
susceptibility in wording as he now did a letter in favour of Donal! 

anonymous writer, towards the end of the year 1598, gives a 
commentary of his own on the conduct of the Vice-President to- 
wards Donal, and all who, like him, lived after a law of their own :— 
‘*In Munster, anno ——,” says this writer, ‘‘ Donell Mac Carthy, a 
bastard of the Earl of Glincar, greved, as he said, that his father 
allotted him no maintenance, fell into open rebellion, preyed and 
spoiled many, and gatt manie roges to follow him. Sir Thomas 

orreys, then Vice-President of the province, protected him, and 
procured him his pardon. Small resistance to the rebell, and 
small ayde to the subject, did the President give! When anie 
came to complain that he had lost his cows, ‘ Why,’ sayeth he, ‘must 
I keep thy cows ?’” 

_ Had Lord Burghley invited Nicholas Browne to explain to him 
his meaning of that passage of his letter which he had underlined, 
doubtless with the intent of seeking such explanation, “I know 
him (Florence) to be a great Briber to his power,” we should have 
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escaped the danger of guessing, upon occasions like this, whom he had 
in his hidden thought when he wrote. But Donal now intended to 
tread in the steps of the Lo™ Chief Justice of England, to reform 
his life, and to hold his possessions—those he had in prospective— 
according to English tenure, by submission, that is, to statute law, 
in so far as it related to his accepting the protection of English 
authority against Browne and the Queen’s horsemen. Hence Sir 
Thomas Norreys may have had the less reluctance to furnish him 
with the character which he intended to deserve. From the letters 
of Browne, of Norreys, Herbert, St. Leger, and a multitude of 
others, the reader has had plentiful opportunity of forming an 
opinion of the character of Donal; with this present to his mind, he 
will more easily appreciate the social value of Dorfal’s brethren, the 
other base song, three in number, whom the Earl left behind him, 
when he is informed that the Vice-President of Munster was able 
to assure the Lord Treasurer that Donal was ‘‘ of all this base brood, 
the one of beste reputacion.” He had been ‘“ reclaymed to dueti- 
full offycess ;” and Sir Thomas was of opinion, as were also the other 
gentlemen charged with him to report upon Donal’s claims, that it 
would contribute to the quiet of the country of Desmond to allow 
him to inherit the lands Icft to him by his father’s will. 


1597. 14 January. Norrers and others to the Privy Council in favour of 
DoneLu M‘Carruy, base Son of the EARL of CLANCARR. 


‘‘ Tt may pleaze your moste Honourable good LI: to be advertized that 
this bearer Donell M*° Cartye, base Sonne to the late Earle of Clancare 
deceassed, myndinge to repayre into Englande desyred our I'* of testy- 
monye of his carriadge sithence he was by us reclaymed to duetifull of- 
fyces, and also in commendaéon of his suyte w‘h he meaneth to make to Her 
Ma"*. Truely he hath verye comendablie, cyvylle, and duetyfullie be- 
haved hymselfe sithence his comynge in uppon Her Ma” protectyon. In 
regarde whereof we haue byn the rather moued for his better mayntenance 
to contynue his possession in the pcels of landes w‘h he can shewe to have 
byn conveyed unto him by the said Earle in his liefe tyme (althoughe 
some ceremonyes wanted w‘h thextremitye of the lawe in transmutation 
of possessions requyrythe) And nowe that wee understande the said Earle 
to have ben but tenant in Tayle of the said landes, the revertion in Her 
Ma‘’, and therefore uppon his deathe wthout yssue inherytable to the 
same, his intereste in the said lande verye weake, wee humblye commende 
his suyte (wch he meanythe to make to Her Highnes for the said landes) 
to your Honour’s favourable consideratyon. And likewyes that yt will 
stande wth y™ LI: good pleasure to grant I'® for the passinge Her Highnes 
pardon unto him (yf it shall so seme good to yo" Ho’.) wth suyts beinge 
to him graunted wee thinck shalbe s verye good occasion to settle great 
quiett in the contrey of Desmonde. The consideraéon whereof wee most 
humblye leave to yo" honourable regarde. 

“From Mallow 14 Jan’ 1596. 

‘“THos. Norreys. G. Gotps. F. BARKLEY,” 
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No time was lost in furnishing the Lot? Treasurer with the 
opinions which he had demanded respecting the more important 
claims of Florence to the estates of the late Earl. The very next 
day after the Vice-President had despatched Donal, he and Robin- 
son sent the following opinion of the expediency of ‘allowing to 
Florence some favour and relief, and thus avoiding the grief and 
discontent that it would breed in all the Clancarties to see the Earl's 
daughter utterly disinherited.” Most important was it that Sir 
Lhomas had not allowed the delay of many hours between his last 
and his present despatch! for the manifesto of ‘the poore English 
Gentlemen” was preparing; and, judging from the remarkable ab- 
sence of the signature of the Lord Barry, we are led to surmise that 
that document was at last hurried away in the hope of its reaching 
London before the decision of the Privy Council should be pro- 
nounced. 


“1597. January 15. Norreys ¢ Roprnson to the L®. TREASURER, 


“ R* Hon. we receiued yo! Lo?* l* dated the 24 of November 1595, wth 
a note inclosed, conteininge the names of certein pcells of lande in Des- 
monde, and have accordinge to yos hors direction caused a jurie of the 
best and sufficientest Gent’ of that contrie to enquyre of the nature, condi- 
cion and value of them, and allso of the truthe of a pretendede mortegadge 
to the late Earle of Clancare’s daughter for her advancement in mariadge, 
and whether they be of the landes intayled to the Crowne, all wth maye 
appear by the psentmentes of the jurie, woh herewith we send unto yo 
Ho: not signede by the chief Justice by reason of his absence. And 
whereas your Ho" pleasure is that wee signifie our oppinions whether wee 
thinke fitte those landes to be graunted unto Florence M‘ Cartye; and to 
certifie any other thinge meete tor your Ho™ knowledge touchinge his 
suite for those landes, wee humblye recomende unto yo" Ho™ grave iudgm* 
the longe and troublesome suits and imprisonement w‘h the Gent’ hath 
sustayned by rensone of his matche wth the Earle’s daughter, w‘h toge- 
ther wth his good careadge, and endevors in Her Ma" service inforceth 
us to deme hime worthye of fauos and releefe, assurringe ourselves that 
if he were setteled, and some wayes inhabled, he would applye himself 
wholye to aduance Her Highnes service and the good of that contrye of 
Desmonde: w‘h for that it is remote, barrene, and of verie litle value, 
and allso for that the late Earle hath lefte behynde him three base sonnes 
suche as are verie likelie to watche all opportunitie to disturbbe anye 
that shall possesse it ; wih Florence by reasone of his alyance is best 
hable to prevente, wee thinke fittere to be bestowede on him then anye 
other. Soe as he hould from Her Ma at reasonable reservaéon the 
landes onely, wthout the tytle of Mac Cartye More, or the signory over 
the rest of the Clancarties of Muskrye and Dowally, and that some litle 
porcion be leafte unto Donoghe Mc Cartye, and Donelle Mc Carthy, base 
uncle, and base sonne of beste reputaéon, to the late Earle. The consi- 
deracon whereof, togethere wth the grife and discontentm! that it may 
breede in all the Clancarties to see the Earl’s heire uppon occation of hir 
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father’s surrender, and his unthriftie mortgadges, utterlie disinheritted, 
Wee most humblie submitte to yof Ho™ grave iudgem‘, and rest ever 
pra ing for the longe continuance of yos Ho estate. 
‘6 Killmallocke the 15 of Jan’. 1596. 
“ THos. NoRREYS. 
“¢____. RoBINSON.”’ 


This official opinion was in the hands of the Lord Treasurer be- 
fore the remonstrance of the poor English Gentlemen could be sent 
from Ireland; he had thus time to ponder well which of the two 
evils were the weightier, to grieve and discontent the whole race 
of the Mac Carthys and their allies, or the Bishop of Ardfert and 
the five Undertakers whose respectable signatures adorn as remark- 
ave a document as is to be found amongst Her Majesty’s ‘ State 

apers.” 


©1597. February 12. Br. of Agprert, the BRowneEs, and others to the 
Privy Council. 


“R*. Hon: & our Singler good Lords, most humblie cravinge pardon 
we have presumed, understandinge that Florence M*Cartie prepareth 
himself to be a suiter unto Her Ma“ and your Honors for the landes 
and honor of the late deceasede Earle of Clancartie, to sett downe unto 
your Honors the state of the Countrie, as allso the condition of the partie, 
w the nature of the people, the trobles maie ensue unto Her M“ and 
State, wth the miseries liecke to fale uppon us poore English Gentlemen, 
and all Englishe inhabitants heere dwellinge. The Countrie, a great con- 
tinent of greate fastnes and strenghes, and the saied Florence alreadie 
Taniste of Carberie, a countrie allmoste as great as the Earle’s, and all 
these whose names are heere inclosed being Lordes of Countries, and great 
commanders, his allies or followers: The Gentleman himselfe a moste no- 
table papiste, and a favorer of all superstitious maner of livinge, broughte 
upp wth his uncle James Fitz Morris, and his conversation hath bene 
much wth men not well affected unto Her Ma“, as wth Jacques, and 
such lieke: Himself and all his Howse come out of Spaine. The natures 
ot the people and his followers, are only to followe their Lo: not respect- 
inge anie alleagens unto ther prince, as good prooffe hath bine made by 
a follower of O’Sullevant Moores who deliuered in open sessions * He 
knewe no prince but O’Sullevant More’—for w‘h he loste his ears. The 
danger wee poore Englishemen stande in cannot be but great, for a man 
of his greatnes if he obtaine his suite, cannot forgeat in his own nature 
the losse of so manie his neer kinsemen and frinds; if he woulde, his fol- 
lowers and kinsemen who have ever beene bluddie and desierous of re- 
venge, woulde never forgeat; wherefore our humble sute unto your Ho- 
nors is that it maic be divided amongste Gentlemen of good sorte and 
condition, and such as alwaies have byne, and are lieke to continew good 
subiects and moste to the benefite of Her Ma‘, and not to be a strenghe 
in one man’s handes, in whome their is great psumption of troble unto 
Her Ma and State, and so an utter subvertion and overthrowe unto us 
Her Ma“ moste trew and obediente poore subjectes. And thus humblie 
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submittinge ourselves and our cause unto your Honourable consideration 
we humbly take leave this. Yo". Lps to be comaunded. 
12 of Febr’ 1596." 
“‘ NicHo. ARTFERTE. 
“‘ Epw”. GRAYE. 
‘*Cua. HERBERT. 
‘‘THO. SPRINGE. 
‘Nic. BROWNE. 
‘‘THo. BRowneE.” 


(Enclosure)—‘ A not of such as are Lordes of Cuntries being Finnin 
Mac Cartis kinsmen, and followers of the Earls of Clancarte wthin 
Desmond and the County of Cork adioining uppon Desmond. 

Cz AC 
rT, aa ate \y innin’s Aunt’s Sonns. 
“’ O’SuLLEVAN Mooag, married unto Finnin’s Sister. 
* O’SuLLEVANT Bear. 
‘¢ O’ DonNAOGH-GLAN. 
66 M4° GiLLo CupDIgE. 
‘¢ M4° CreHon. 
6 MAC Gitto NEWLAN. 
‘6 M° DoNNELL. 
‘S Huca Cormox of Dungwill. 
“CLAN DERMOND. 
“Cian LAWBRAS. 
‘‘ Huca Donity Brix. 
© M° FINNIN. 
‘“M° Finnin Dorr. 
‘¢CLaNn TEIGE KETT As. 
‘© M° DonnocH BaRRET. 
“6 MAC CAWLEF. 
“ O°’ KIFFE. 
“ O° KELAHAN. 
“ O’ DALE. 
‘*With many others, and alied by himselfe and his wife unto most of 
the noblemen in Iereland.” 


Two days after the date of this petition followed a despatch 
from Sir Geoffry Fenton. His collusion with the men whose 
names followed that of the Bishop of Ardfert is so glaring, that he 
might as well have signed their paper, and embodied in it his own 
advice for the issue of letters to the Vice-President ‘‘ to lay hold of 
Florence.” It was evidently considered more effective strategy to 
send the official letter separately. It reached the hands of Sir Ro- 
bert Cecyll, doubtless, by the same post that carried its counter- 
part to the Privy Council. 


“1597. Feb¥.14. To Srm Rosert Cecrwz. 


‘‘ The Earle of Clancar a great Lord in Munster being now dead, and 
Florence Mac Carthy, by marrying with his heir general, having an ap- 
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parent pretence to the Earledom, I fear some alteration will grow in those 
partes by Florence, who is more Spanish than English; and I received 
this day advice from Munster that Florence alreadie begins to stir coales, 
in which respect I wish your Honour to advise with my Lord Treasurer 
out of hand, to have him either sent for thither, or some special letter 
written to the Lord President of Munster to lay hold of him, to make 
stay of him in his person, or to see him assured upon good pledges ; for 
without the one of these two preventions I look that he will be a danger- 


ous Robin Hood in Munster. 
“14 Feb’. 1596. 
‘© GEOFFRY FENTON.” 


Florence needed no warrant from the Lo: Treasurer to compel 
his repair to London; within ten days of the date of this letter of 
Fenton he applied to the Vice-President for his passport, and re- 
ceived, as usual, Sir Thomas’ certificate of his good and dutiful 
carriage. 


“1597. Feb’. 23. Norreys to CECYLL. 
“ R*. Hon. 

‘‘T haue ben earnestlie entreated by M™. Florence M¢ Cartye to re- 
comende him to yo" good fauor in these feowe, w‘h, for that his good and 
dutifulle carriadge towardes Her Matie hath meritted noe lesse, I coulde 
not but grante him. His suite is at this tyme to be inhabelede to live a 
setteled course of life on somewhat that his late dicesed father in lawe hath 
lefte behynde him; the pticuleareties I leave to his owne relacon, humbly 
craveinge that you will be pleased to continewe your fauorable regarde of 
him wh he acknowledgeth alreadye to have tastede of in lardge measure. 
Thus leavinge him to yo’ Ho™ regarde, and yo". Ho: to Godes divine ptec- 
tion, I rest moste dutifullie affected to doe you service. 


** Moyallo 23 Feb’ 1596. 
“© THO’ NoRREys.”” 


It is impossible not to recognise, in the simple and speedy set- 
tlement of the minor claims on this inheritance, the prompt and 
prudent management of Florence himself. ‘The claim of the Coun- 
tess met with no opposition from him ; that of Donal was admitted— 
not indeed as of right, but of favour—there remained the preten- 
sions of Browne, and, after them, the rights of the Queen. How 
he proceeded to deal with the former, we shall presently see. Be- 
tween him and the effect of his eloquence with Her Majesty there 
interposed another of those terrible documents which, at various 
critical periods of his life, pursued him even into the Privy Council 
with denunciations of his birth, his alliances, his religion, and his 
cunning! The first claim to be despatched was that of Donal, in 
whose behalf the will of his father was allowed to take effect; Her 
Majesty's gracious Warrant in favour of the aged Countess next 
followed. 
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“1598. May 25. Rocer WitsranaM to Sir Ros’. Cecy.t. 


‘* According as you require I have considered all the state of Donell 
Mac Carthy. 

“ First I find by pap!s only (and as it seemeth signed by the Earle his 
Fathers hand) all the parcells mentioned in the Survey, were assigned to 
the Petitioner Donell and his heirs, by the said Earle, and so the verditt 
and Survey true, saving that a parcell called Cannasamad specified in 5*4 
Article in the Survey, is not so called in the Earle’s writing, but is called 
Killegen, which he sayeth is all one thing besides names, and I think his 
suggestion true because it agreeeth in quantitie. 

‘‘The contents of said lands are seven Quarters, some Quarters con- 
taining four ploughlands, some three, some five, as the country manner is 
variable. I think meete, if it please Hler Majestie, that he have an Estate 
to him and his heires males of his body, of the said seven quarters, lying 
in the remote partes of Kerry and Desmond: And when the Jury in the 
Survey value each Quarter to be four shillings Irish per Annum I wish 
the Rent to be encreased to xx shillings Irish per An™. each quarter of 
land, with these condicions. 

1%, That there be a saving of all strangers’ rights. 

“94, The Estate to be forfeited if he or his heirs commit treason. 

‘© 34, That if hereafter upon survey it appears to exceed 7 q"™. he shall 
pay for the surplusage 20° p*. an™. for each quarter. 

‘<4, It will be convenient letters be written to keep him in possession 
of such as he or his tenants at will hath had quiet possession of for one or 
two years last past; and of the rest not to disturb the possessioners, till he 
have recovered by order of law, or before the gouernor or Lord President. 
And so returning herein all the papers touching that cause which Your 
Honor sent me, and submitting the cause to your Honor’s good consi- 
deration I most humbly take leave. 

‘From Gray’s Inn this 25 May 1598. 

‘““RocerR WILBRAHAM.” 


©1598. Augs' 13. Warrant to the Government in Ireland to allott a suf- 
ficient Dower to Honora Countess of CLANCARTY. 


‘Trusty, &c. We greet you well. Whereas we have by our late letters 
required you to authorize by our commission our President of Munster 
and others to enquire out and survey all the lands, rents, services and du- 
ties which ought to come to us by the death of the late Earl of Clancarie 
without heirs males of his body, and that the surveyors of those Jands 
should without further warrant allott to Onora Countess of Clancary a 
reasonable portion for her dower. Now that the said survey may not (as 
1s doubted) be speedily effected, we think mete, if none of our Council of 
Dublin can be spared for that service, that then other mete persons may 
proceed herein without delay: and further to express our princely favour 
for the relief of the said Countess, we do hereby require you that if the 
said survey of the late Earl’s lands may notbe effected within two months 
after the Countesses repair into our realm of Ireland, that then you give 
direction to our said President of Munster to possess the said Countess of 
a full third part of all the late Earl’s castles, lands, rents, services, customs 
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and duties belonging to us, and whereof by our laws she is dowable, to 
hold the same as her dower during her life; and if any other profits and 
hereditaments of the said Earl may hereafter be found out and discovered 
. for us by survey or other lawful means, whereof she is dowable, you shall 
by this our authority establish her in the quiet possession of the third 
part in full satisfaction of her dower, in which designment, as we mean 
of our especial grace that the said Countess shall have a full third part in 
certainty for her dower of all the said Earl's late inheritance as may be 
most convenient for her estate and maintenance, so likewise we expect 
the other two parts thereof to be reserved so entire to us a8 may be con- 
venient for our service, and for the best satisfaction of such as shall be 
humbly suitors to us for those lands. Lastly if it appears to the commis- 
sioners of the said survey that the said Countess hath not received a third 
part of the mean profits of the premises, sithens the death of her husband, 
then we require you after it shall be found out by jury or otherwise what 
the mean profits are, and who have received the same, then the Commis- 
sioners assign to the said Countess so much as belongs to her for her 
dower, reserving the residue to us, and for such uses as are expressed in 
our former letter therein,” &c. 


Cleared of the claims of Donal and the Countess, the question 
of the inheritance was much simplified. There still remained a vast 
possession, which, if the surrender of the Earl was to be held ef- 
fective, lapsed to the Queen. Of alarge portion of these lands Her 
Majesty had granted, during the Earl’s lifetime, a prospective lease 
in perpetuity to the Brownes; but the Earl, ignoring altogether 
any rights either present or prospective, in the Queen consequent 
upon his surrender of his country to her, and recognising, as far as 
Browne was concerned, only his claim to hold certain portions’ of 
his lands as long as he held certain sums of Browne’s money, had 
executed other mortgages of these and other lands on a grand 
scale, to Florence, as dower with his daughter. Florence adopted 
the Earl’s views of his rights, and proceeded to lay before the Queen 
his ** Reasons” why the Earl’s lands ought to descend to Ellen his 
wife, and to his heirs. Shortly afterwards he petitioned Her Ma- 
jesty graciously to waive her claims in his favour; to allow him to 
repay the trifling sums lent by Browne, and to resume all the lands 
which Browne, by some singular mental process, had evidently con- 
vinced himself he was justified in calling 18 seignory. The politi- 
cal condition of Ireland quickened the decision of the Irish lawyers 
to whom the matter had been referred for investigation, and of the 
Privy Council, to whose final award the Queen had left it. It had 
become of importance to conciliate the numerous and powerful sept 
oi pees Carthys—none any longer to gratify the eae and 
their allies. . 
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PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS 


or 


THE KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


FOR THE YEAR 1866. 


AnnvuaL Generat Mezetine, held at the Society’s Apartments, 
William-strect, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, January the 17th 
(by adjournment from the 3rd), 1866. 


The Rev. Ricnarp DevereE.t, A. M., in the Chair. 
The following new Members were elected :— 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin: proposed by the Rev. 


James Graves. 

The Very Rev. J. Bruton, Knoctopher; and Laurence J. Ryan, 
Esq., Head Master, Kilkenny National Model School: proposed 
by Mr. J. Hogan. 

Denis Caulfield Heron, Esq., LL.D., J.P., 7, Upper Fitz- 
william-street, Dublin: proposed by C. H. Foot, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

The Rev. N. R. Brunskill, Danesfort, Kilkenny ; and M. J. 
Whitty, Esq., Gambier-terrace, Liverpool : proposed by Mr. Prim. 

The Rev. Hugh Flattery, St. John’s, Limerick: proposed by 
Maurice Lenihan, Esq. 

William O'Neill, Esq., C. E., 38, Cook-street, Cork: proposed 
by George M. Atkinson, Esq. 

Henry Fitzsimons, Esq., A. B., T.C.D., High-street, Kilkenny: 
proposed by Dr. James. 
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The Report of the Committee for the year 1865 was read by 
the Honorary Secretary, as follows :— 


‘At the close of the seventeenth year of the Society’s existence, it is 
gratifying to your Committee to be enabled to present a most favourable 
report of its condition. On the 3lst of December, the List of Members 
numbered 639, showing an increase of nine in the year. 56 new Mem- 
bers were elected in 1865, whilst 47 names had been removed in conse- 
quence of deaths, resignations, and non-payment of subscriptions. The 
contributors to the Illustration Fund are increasing, and your Com- 
mittee hope for yet more accessions to this list of benefactors before the 
present year expires. 

‘¢The Treasurer’s account for the year 1864, which will be laid be- 
fore the meeting, presents the gratifying features of a considerable in- 
crease of income, together with a clear balance of £129 14s. 74d., all 
debts and liabilities for the year being discharged. The increase of income 
cannot, however, be looked on as permanent, having in a great degree 
arisen from the desire of Members to supply themselves with the back 
numbers of the ‘Journal.’ The balance was also swelled by the liberality 
of two Members of the Society, Captain Langton, and Mr. A. G. Geog he- 
gan, who defrayed the entire cost of certain papers contributed to the 
‘ Journal’—the latter presenting to the Members a continuation of his 
‘Early Hisory of Londonderry,’ and the former relieving the Society 
from the greater part of the cost of printing the ‘ Memorials of the Lang- 
ton Family,’ compiled by Mr. Prim. The example of these gentlemen 
has, during the past year, been followed by Mr. Daniel Mac Carthy, whose 
donation towards printing the ‘ Life and Letters of Florence Mac Carthy’ 
will come into the accounts of 1865. ‘The Society has also been presented 
by Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M. P., with a large number of expensive 
woodcuts necessary for the illustration of Dineley’s ‘Tour in Ireland, 
which have been engraved at Mr. Shirley’s sole expense. Your Com- 
mittee would fain hope that the good example set by these gentlemen may 
lead others to do likewise. 

‘‘ During the past year there were no withdrawals by Members in 
arrear, but your Committee are sorry to be obliged to place on record 
the following list of Members whose names are temporarily removed from 
the Roll for non-payment of subscriptions, but with the option of being 
restored to Membership on payment of arrears :— 


W. E. Martin, Esq. (1864 and 1865), . ., 
James O’ Reilly, Esq. (1853, 1864, and 1865), . 
John Fleming, Esq. (1868, 1864, and 1865), 
Robert J. Mooney, Esq. (1863, 1864, and 1865) 
W. Rushton, Isq. (18638, 1864, and 1865), . 
Frank Armstrong, sq. (1864 and 1865), 
Miles Byrne, Esq. (1804 and 1869), a i 
J. M. Carton, Esq., M.D. (1863, 1804, and 1865), 
B. Fayle, Esq. (1864 and 1865), 2... 
Thoinas Hewitt, Esq. (1864 and 1865), . 
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Patrick Nowlan, Esq. (1864 and 1865), . . . 012 O 
Edward Tipping, Esq. (1863 and 1864), . . 012 O 
Rey. Joseph Wright (1864 and 1865), . . . 012 0 


* Your Committee regret to say, that of the 46 Members who were last 
year temporarily removed from the list for non-payment, but seven 
availed themselves of the right to re-enter the association by liquidation 
of arrears, v1Z.:— 


Surgeon J. A. P. Colles, Thomas Hart, Esq., J. P. 
Rev. P. Meany, Rev. Stephen O’Ialloran, 
Patrick Mc Gragh, Esq. S.C. Hall, Esq. 

P. J. Byrne, Esq: | 


whilst two only felt it necessary to discharge their liabilities, at the same 
time tendering their resignation, viz. :— 

Rev. Milward Cooke, | Patrick Durnan, Esq. 
The remaining 37 were content to remain under the imputation @f being 
recipients of a publication for which they had not paid. 

‘¢The number of Members who, up to the 3lst of December, 1865, 
had increased their subscriptions, in aid of the Illustration Fund, was 
190. ‘There are still 449 Members who have not responded to the ap- 
peal. Were the exertions of your officers seconded by the liberality of 
these—the majority of the association—they would be enabled to carry 
on much more efficiently the objects for which the Society was formed. 

‘The Fifth Volume of the New Series of the Society’s ‘Journal,’ * 
now drawing to a conclusion, will be found, it is hoped, equal to its pre- 
decessors. 

‘* During the past year we have lost by death, amongst others, two of 
our best and most enthusiastic working men. Mr. Herbert F. Hore was 
the representative of one of the oldest families in the county of Wexford. 
Possessed of a highly cultivated mind, and endowed with great facility of 
expressing his ideas, he had devoted himself to the study of Ireland’s 
history and antiquities from the period of the Anglo-Norman Conquest ; 
more particularly, however, as bearing on his native county ; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that his premature death has deprived the public 
of the full result of his labours. Our ‘ Journal’ contains many interesting 
contributions from his pen. ‘I'wo papers, written shortly betore his death, 
will soon be published by the Society. Mr. John Windele was one of 
the original Members of the Society ; but long before its establishment 
he had made a name for himselfas an Irish antiquary, and able writer. 
His wide-spread influence was frecly exerted to forward the interests 
of the Society amongst the residents of his native county and city of 
Cork, and it is mainly owing to him that so large a number of our Mem- 
bers hail from that district. Many important papers were contributed by 
him to our ‘Journal ;’ and an essay of his, on Irish Medical Supersti- 
tions, was in the press when he was suddenly removed from amongst us. 
It has since appeared in our ‘Journal.’ The Society could ill spare 
either of those zealous workers.” 


It was resolved that the Report of the Committee be adopted 
and printed. 
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The Treasurer’s account for the year 1864 was laid before the 
mecting by the Auditors, as follows :— 


CHARGE. 


1864. £ 
Jan. 1. To balancein Treasurer’s hands(see p. 223, supra), 46 
Dec. 31. To Subscriptions and Contributions to the Ilus- 


ot 
tes Pe 
ope 


8. 
6 
tration Fund, i ee a ae ee Cpe om, ee ZORA OO 
» Life Compositions, ti - « . 10 0 0 
at Subscriptions to Annual Volumes. a ee 010 90 
»» One year’s rent of land at Jerpoint, 1 0 0O 
», »ale of Woodcuts, . . . yy se 1 0 O 
», Sale of “Journal” to Members, 3 9 O 


Donation from Captain Langton towards 
printing * Memorials of the Langton 
Family,” 25 

Do. from A. G. *Geogheran, Esq., sowarde 
ee “The oe peciaes of London- 
derry,”. . 915 0O 


£351 12 114 


9 


o 
=) 


DISCHARGE. 
1864. £ 8 a. 
Dec. 31. By postage of “Journal,” . . . 21 1 2 
- - circulars and correspondence, - 10 8 O 
», lllustration of “Journal,” . . 16 ll O 
» Printing, paper, and binding of “Journal” 
from October, 1863, to October, 1864, . 125 12 7% 
» General printing and stationery, be a -. OSS <7 
,, Commission to Collectors, . . . .. . 1 5 7 
»» Sundry expenses, 615 11 
» Carriage of parcels, , 0 5 6 
», Books ‘purchased, including scarce e parts of 
** Journal,” ‘ 219 8 
» Rent and caretaker of Je erpoint Abbey, . ee 3 0 0 
»» Rent and assurance of Museum, .... 1415 0O 
», Indexing Vol. IV. of ‘ Journal,” - 3 0 0 
», Transcribing documents, . . ... . 5 10 2 
», Balance in Treasurer’s hands,. . . . . 129 14 7} 
£351 12 14 


Audited, and found correct. 


J. G. Robertson, ; 
P. A. AYLWARD, } Auditors, 


There being one vacancy in the Committce as it had stood last 
year, caused by the death of Mr. Windele, a letter was read from 
George M. Atkinson, Ksq., a Member of the Society resident in 
London, suggesting that another Cork Archzologist should be se- 
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lected to fill that vacancy, and begging leave to propose the name 
of R. R. Brash, Esq., Architect, M. R. 1. A. 

Mr. Aylward seconded the nomination of Mr. Brash, who was 
then elected on the Committee. 

The election of the Committee and Officers for the ensuing year 
was then proceeded with, as follows :— 


PATRON IN CHIEF: 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


PATRONS: 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The Most Honourable the Marquis of Ormonde. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 
Colonel the Right Hon. W. F. Tighe, Lieutenant of Co. Kilkenny. 


PRESIDENT: 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Kilkenny. 
The High Sheriff of the county of Kilkenny. 
The High Sheriff of the city of Kilkenny. 


TREASURER : 


Rev. James Graves, A. B., M. RI. A. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES: 
Rey. James Graves. | John G. A. Prim. 


HONORARY CURATOR OF THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY: 
James G. Robertson, Esq., Architect. 


COMMITTEE: 


James S. Blake, Esq., J. P., Barrister-at-Law; R. R. Brash, 
Fsq., Architect, M.R.I. A. ; Rev. John Browne, LL. D.; Barry 
Delany, Esq., M.D.; Peter Burtchael, Esq., C. E.; Rev. Luke 
Fowler, A.M.; John James, Esq., L.R.C.S.1.; Robert Mal- 
comson, Esq.; Rev. Philip Moore, P. P.; Matthew O'Donnell, 
Ksq., Q. C.; Rev. John O'Hanlon, R. C.C.; James G. Robertson, 
Esq., Architect. 


Mr. Graves laid before the mecting the Address proposed to be 
adopted for presentation to the Marquis of Ormonde on the occa- 
sion of his attaining his majority. He said it would be readily un- 
derstood how this could not have been arranged at the time when 
the other local addresses had been presented to his Lordship, im- 
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mediately on the occasion of his coming of'age. The comparatively 
few Members of the Socicty resident in the city could not take upon 
themselves to speak for so widely extended a body at the moment. 
It was resolved and agreed to at the meeting, next occurring, that 
an address should be presented, and it was now ready for formal 
adoption, if it met the approbation of the present meeting. The 
following was the address :— 


‘STO THE MOST HONOURABLE JAMES EDWARD WILLIAM THEOBALD, 
MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 


“My Lorp,—At the first Annual Meeting of the Kilkenny and 
South East of Ireland Archeological Society which has taken place since 
our arrival at your majority, we, the Members of the Society, offer our 
heartfelt congratulations to your Lordship on that happy event. 

‘‘Some seventeen years ago, when this Society, now widely spread 
and firmly established, was struggling into existence, your noble father 
became its Patron. Fostered by his countenance and support, it gained 
strength to resist the blighting influences of indifference and ridicule. 
He threw open to its use the rich stores of his ancestral Muniment Room, 
and from thence many of the most interesting papers published in its 
‘Journal’ derived their chief value. His highly intellectual mind recog- 
nising the importance of the study of the ee! and Antiquities of the 
nation—he was, in deed as well as in name, our Patron. 

‘* We are proud to hail your Lordship as his successor ; and we can 
wish you no better fortune or happier lot, than that you, the represen- 
tative of the time-honoured House of Ormonde, may be endued with the 
virtues and be enabled to follow in the steps of your noble father.” 


The Address was unanimously adopted, to be signed on behalf 
of the Society by the President, Chairman, and Secretaries. 

The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Author: ‘* Memorials of Angus and the Mearns,” by 
Andrew Jervise, Esq. 

By the Kent Archeological Society : ‘* Archeologia Cantiana,” 
Vol. VI. 

By the Society of Antiquaries of London: ‘ Archezologia,” 
Vol. XXXIX., part 2: their ‘* Proceedings,” Vol. IL, No. 6; 
and * List of Fellows,” 1864. 

By the Royal Geological Society of Ircland: their ‘‘ Journal,” 
Vol. I., part 1. 

By the British Archzological Association: their ‘“ Journal,” 
December, 1865. 

By the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society: their 
«Original Papers,” Vol. VII., part 1. 

By the Wiltshire Archzological and Natural History Society : 
their ** Magazine,” No. 27. 
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By the Royal Irish Academy : their ‘* Proceedings,” Vol.1X., 
art 1 


By the Smithsonian Institution: their ‘*‘ Annual Report for 
1863 ;” and ‘“* Smithsonian Meteorological Observations,” Vol. II., 
t I. . 
e By Dr. Keating: ‘‘ Travels,” by Aubry de la Motraye. 

By the Publisher: “The Gentleman’s Magazine” for October, 
November, and December, 1865. 
_ By the Publisher; “‘ The Builder,” Nos. 1173-1185, inclu- 
sive. 

By M. D’Alamand: a curious carved stone, inscribed with the 
initials of the name of Robert Hartpole, and the date 1588. It had 
been inserted in the wall of the cemetery of the old church of Monks- 
grange, Queen’s County, and appeared to have originally belonged 
to some monument of the family of Hartpole, the proprietor of the 
surrounding lands. It would be in the recollection of the meeting 
that this stone had been brought under the notice of the Society 
by Mr. Prim a few years since (‘*‘Journal,” vol. iv., p. 99). The 
present proprietor of Monkserange, J. Otway Cuffe, Esq., had in- 
formed Mr. Prim of its existence, and offered to give it to the Society's 
Museum, if they wished for it. Mr. Prim had obtained from the 
Rev. T. Greene, P. P., now of Skerries, but then residing in Athy, 
@ report as to the nature of the sculptures, asking that gentleman 
also to state if the stone was in any danger of being lost or injured 
where it then was; as, if not, the Society would prefer having it re- 
main in the locality to which it belonged, their object being not to 
remove ancient monuments unnecessarily, but to protect and pre- 
serve them in their original position, whenever possible. The Rev. 
Mr. Green’s report was, that the stone was securely built into the 
cemetery wall, and, if left so, seemed in no danger of injury. Since 
then, however, it appeared that some one had not only extracted it 
from the wall, but had carried it off to Carlow. M. D’ Alamand 
saw it amongst a heap of rubbish in the yard of an unoccupied 
house there, and obtained possession of it, for the purpose of pre- 
venting it from being lost, which end he considered would be best 
secured by bringing it to the Society’s Museum. 

The meeting, whilst expressing much regret that the stone had 
been removed from the place in which it had formed an historical 
landmark, were unanimous in thanking M. D’Alamand for secur- 
ing it from being lost, by bringing it to their Museum, espccially 
under the circumstances in which he had discovered it. 

On the part of Mr. Rowe, Carlow, by M. D’Alamand: an 
Engraved Plan of Dublin, as it stood in 1610; and a curious old 
brass ring dial. 

By Mr. Robertson: some fragments of highly glazed encaustic 
flooring tiles, and numerous portions of decrs’ antlers, found toge- 
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ther in a portion of the cemetery of St. Canice, on the north-west 
side of the Cathedral. 

Mr. Graves considered that, from the quantities of tiles found 
in that portion of the cemetery, and the half-finished state of some, 
whilst others adhered one to another, being fused together in the 
kiln, it was most probable a tile manufactory had been carried on 
upon the spot, at some distant period, for the purpose of flooring 
the Cathedral. Could hartshorn be used in producing the glazing 
for the tiles? If so, the presence of the portions of deers’ antlers 
would serve to strengthen his suggestion. 

Dr. James considered, a flux, which would be used for such 
a glazing purpose as that suggested by Mr. Graves, would un- 
doubtedly be producible from deers’ horn. 

Mr. Robertson said that, perhaps, it might be deemed to militate 
against Mr. Graves’ view, that it was only the refuse portions of the 
antlers that were found with the tiles, all the more valuable parts 
being absent. The valuable portions would scarcely have been 
used for glazing purposes, and the more worthless portions left. 

Mr. Prim remarked that the presence of the worthless portion 
of the horns seemed to strengthen rather than weaken Mr. Graves’ 
theory. The valuable portions might be supposed to have been 
never brought to the cemetery ; the comparatively worthless por- 
tions found there would be exactly what would be used at the 
tilery ; some fragments would probably remain unused, and be left 
on the spot, with the imperfect tiles. 

By Mr. Robertson: a mass of vitrified matter, amongst which 
there was a good deal of the dross of brass, found under the floor 
of the north chapel of the Cathedral of St. Canice. ‘ 

Mr. Graves thought it might have occurred from the melting of 
the monumental bronzes of the Cathedral after it fell to the pos- 
session of the spoliating Cromwellian settlers. 

Mr. Aylward mentioned that he had found a very similar piece 
of vitrified matter in the ruins on the Rock of Cashel. 

By the Rev. Newport B. White, Glasson Rectory, Athlone : 
the following document—a License from a Bishop of Ossory to 
a Midwife—which he had found amongst some old papers, and 
thought might prove interesting to the meeting, as being connected 
with Kilkenny, and possessing @ certain flavour of the ‘* good old 
times :”— 


‘‘ CHARLES, by divine permission, Lord Bishop of Ossory, to 
Elliot, of the city of Kilkenny, widdow, Greeting— Whereas by sufficient 
Certificate by you to us produced we are satisfy’d of y' ability, to prac- 
tise as a midwife, we therefore by these presents give you fyll liberty & 
lycense to practise and follow the art of midwifry in and thro’ our sé 
Dioces during our pleasure, you having first taken the following oath on 
the holy Evangelists, that is to say— 
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be | Elliot above named do swear that I will be diligent, faith- 
full, and ready in my profession of a midwife to help every person, as well 
the poor as the rich, & that in time of necessity I will not forsake the 
poor to attend the rich. That I will not force any patient by any paine 
or ungodly ways to give me any more for my service and attendance than 
such patient would otherwise do, or than by law and custom ought to be 
paid. That I will use no unnecessary delays in curing my patients in 
order to increase fees or rewards to myself. That I will be secret & not 
open any matter appertaining to my office, unless necessity constrain me 
so todo. ‘That I will not make or assign any Deputy, but such as I shall 
perfectly know and for whose ability and diligence I shall answer. That I 
will not use any sorcery, divination, magick, incantations, witchcraft, or 
any superstitious, hellish, or horrid meathods to hele my patients, to the 
dishon™ of Almighty God; and lastly, that I will, when called upon to the 
sick, if I find the distemper grow dangerous, advise them above all things 
to send for a clergyman, the physitian of the soul, that when their eter- 
nal happiness is provided for, due care may be taken of the body. So 
help me God.’ 

‘In witness whereof we caused our consistorial seale to be hereunto 
day of 174. 

‘* Exd. & attested by 
“R.J. N. P. DR. O.” 


Mr. Graves said, the Bishop named must have been Charles 
Este, who filled the see of Ossory from 1736 to 1740. From the 
unfinished state of the document, and no name being attached, thia, 
seemed to have been kept as an office precedent. It was indorsed, 
‘‘ Lycense and oath of a midwife.” It was part of the old arrange- 
ment for bishops to license all medical practitioners. Perhaps the 
last Kilkenny medical man who took out a license from the bishop 
of the diocese was the celebrated Dr. Butler, of St. John’s Bridge, 
who flourished at the end of the last century ; there was a record 
of the issue of his license in the Diocesan Registrar's office. A 
bishop’s license for medicine in the old time seemed to be con- 
sidered as a degree or diploma by the profession. 

Mr. Bracken, C. I., observed that he believed licenses to medi- 
cal practitioners were still issued in England by the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury. 

Dr. James said the license from a bishop was only an authority 
to practise within his jurisdiction—his diocese. It was not, he be- 
lieved, at any time considered in the light of a degree or diploma ; 
but it used to give an important recognition to the degrees or 
diplomas held by the medical man obtaining it, and was considered 
to prohibit quackery. 

W. H. Hardinge, Esq., M. R.1..A., Keeper of the Records, 
Landed Estates Record Office, Dublin, presented to the Society a 
phages of a most interesting and valuable record, the county and 
city of Kilkenny portion of a Census of Ireland, made, probably, 
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for Sir William Petty, A. D. 1659—a document of great national 
importance, recently discovered by Mr. Hardinge amongst the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne’s ancestral manuscripts, and by his Lordship’s 
permission removed to the Landed Estates Record Office, Dublin. 
Mr. Hardinge had lately laid a general summary of the whole Cen- 
sus return before the Royal Irish Academy, with a full account of the 
circumstances under which he discovered it. The transcript of the 
Kilkenny portion of the work, now presented to this Society, com- 
prised fifty-six large sheets of paper, enumerating not merely the 
number of inhabitants in the city and the various baronies and 
townlands of the county, but giving their subdivision into the old 
Irish inhabitants and the new English settlers, and supplying also 
the names of the chief landed proprictors, under the Anglo-Spanish 
compound designation of * ‘Tituladoes,” and the numbers of the 
old Irish inhabitants of each family name in every barony, thus 
making the record one of very great interest indeed. In the city 
of Kilkenny it appears that at the time 208 people inhabited the 
‘© High Towne Ward,” and the Tituladocs’ names were —Hugh Fox, 
Thos. Nevill, Richard Baron, Sognez Ridgeway, John Ridge- 
way, Thomas Taylor, John White, Thomas ‘Talbott, Bartholomew 
Conor, gent®., ‘Thomas Newman, Esq., Henry Baker, William War- 
ring, William Stringer, John Langton, Valentine Reade, Francis 
Roledge, George Dason, John Browne, Thomas Smyth, Ralph 
Scanlan, Bulmer Milcod, Parles Bancks, ‘Thomas Chapman, Wal- 
ter Seix, William Floyd, Thomas Honwen, Conlane Donnell, 
Richard Inwood, Nicholas Richards, Jonas Hadrach, gent., Wil- 
liam Burges, Ksq., John Simes, Nicholas Richards, Robert Ro- 
bins, gent., Jno. Jeoner, Esq., Robert Jone, Thos. Weatherby, 
Peter Goodwin, Ralph St. Lawrence, Jno. Simes, John Ball, 
Josh. Ball, merchants. All these except two—Langton and Seix— 
were Cromwellian settlers; so that the old inhabitants of the better 
class had been almost totally weeded out from the High Town, or 
principal portion of the city, from Patrick-street to Watergate. 
Of the general inhabitants of the ward only 56 are given as Irish, 
while there were 152 English. In the North-ward the number 
of inhabitants was 227, of which 68 were English, and 159 Irish ; 
amongst the ‘Tituladoes five Irish names occur, being those of Luke 
Archer, ‘Thady Corkron, Edmond Roth, Edward Fitzgerald, and 
John Archdekin, merchants—amongst sixteen Englizh settlers; 
amongst the latter, Charles Empson, Richard Smyth, and ‘Thomas 
Wilson only seem to have descendants existing at the present day. 
In St. Patrick’s In-ward there were 143 residents,,..comprising 42 
English, and 101 Irish, and not a single one of the ‘lituladoes was of 
the old inhabitants ; 1n the Out-ward, 124 residents, being 49 Eng- 
lish, and 75 Irish, Beale Archer, gent., being the only representa- 
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tive of an old family. St. John’s In-ward gives 29 English, and 
§2 Irish; St. Kennis Ward, 85 Irish alone, but both with English 
proprietors ; St. Kennis’ Butts had 10 English, and 130 Inish in- 
habitants; John Langton, gent., was the only Titulado. In the 
city liberties the inhabitants were chiefly Irish, but the Tituladoes 
nearly all English. ‘The entire number of inhabitants of the city 
and Liberties was, of English, 421; Irish, 1301; total, 1722 It is 
curious to compare this with the last census of 1861, when the in- 
habitants of the borough of Kilkenny alone, without the liberties, 
numbered 14,174. In the county, the barony of Galmoy pos- 
sessed 1574 inhabitants, of which 128 were English, and 1446 
Irish; Gowran had 3854, being 311 English, and 3543 Irish; 
Iverk, 1455, of which 99 were English, and 1356 Irish; Ida, 
Igrin and Ibercon, 1946, being 79 English, and 1867 Irish; Knock- 
topher, 1362, being 61 English, and 1301 Irish; Fassagh-Deinin, 
1741, being 53 English, and 1688 Irish; Kells, 1200, being 50 Eng- 
lish, and 1150 Irish; Shillelogher, 1265, being 75 English, and 1190 
Trish ; Cranagh, 1857, being 79 English, and 1778 Irish; Town 
and Liberties of Callan, 451, being 86 English, and 365 Inish. 
Amongst the Irish inhabitants of the barony of Galmoy the prin- 
cipal clan name was Dulany (Delany), 30 of the residents being of 
that surname. There were 23 Moghers (Meaghers ?), 22 Phelans, 
21 Codys, 19 Bergins, 17 Brohys (Bropheys?), 17 Iellys, 13 
Walshes, and 12 Butlers, &c. In the barony of Gowran, there 
were 118 Morphys (Murphys), 95 Walshes, 89 Ryans, 43 Kellys, 46 
Brenans, 48 Birnes, 40 Codys, 39 Butlers, 32 Neals, 30 Nolans, 
25 Phelans, 23 Farrells, 20 Graces, 20 Purcells, &c. In the 
barony of Iverke there were 87 Walshes, 33 Grants, 22 Datons, 
20 Quins, 14 Butlers, 11 Phelans, &c. In the barony of Ida, Igrin 
and Ibercon, 94 Walshes, 72 Morphys, 17 Gauls, 16 Kellys, 14 
Codys, 14 Birnes, 12 Forstalls, &c. In the barony of Knoctopher, 
111 Walshes, 22 Ryans, 16 Butlers, 15 Whites, 14 Howlings, 11 
Morphys, &c. In Fassag-Deinin there were 116 Brenans, 35 Pur- 
cells, 31 Phelans, 23 Dulanys, 20 Kellys, 16 Murphys, 15 Horo- 
ghons and Hologhans, 12 Lalors, 12 Moghers, 31 Birnes, 8 Duins, 
&c. In the barony of Kells there were 61 Shees and Sheas, 31 
‘Walshes, 23 Butlers, 22 Keeffs, 17 Moghers, 12 Kellys, 11 Quid- 
dehys, &c. In Shillelogher there were 18 Morphys, 17 Moghers, 12 
Phelans, 11 Nolang, 10 Flemings, 10 Donells, &c. In the barony of 
Cranagh there were 41 Graces, 31 Walshs, 27 Phelans, 22 Butlers, 
18 Moghers, 17 Dulanys, 16 Dullahuntys, 15 Comerfords, 14 Kellys, 
13 Birnes, 12 Morphys, 12 Coghells, &c. In the town of Callan all 
the Irish names given are, Mogher, 8; Butler, 6; Comerford, 4; 
Lenan, 4; Phelan, 4; and the ‘ituladoes’ names were, James 
Morphy, gent., Derby Doyle, gent., John Balfremon, gent., 
Patrick Voice, gent., John Warren, gent., Roger Boe, gent., and 
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Ephron Beall, gent.; of whom half, ¢.e. Morphy, Doyle, and Boe, 
must, from their names, have been Irish. The total number of the 
inhabitants of the county and city of Kilkenny together, at the time, 
was 18,427, of which 1442 were English, and 16,985 Irish. By 
the last census the total of the county and city was 138,689. 

All the Members present expressed their sense of the value and 
importance of Mr. Hardinge’s presentation; and it was resolved 
that ne poeumcne should be printed in full in the Society’s 
“ Journal.” 


Mr. A. G. 'Geoghegan forwarded the following :— 


“In looking over some family papers, and bundles of old letters, I 
discovered one written more than half a century ago, by Mrs. Jeffereys, 
of Blarney Castle, County Cork, which contains an account of a circum- 
stance interesting in itself as an instance of heroism on the part of the 
narrator towards her brother, the Earl of Clare, and so valuable, as 
bringing to light a remarkable event connected with the history of those 
troubled times, that I feel Iam only discharging a duty in submitting it 
to the notice of the Society. Of the authenticity of this letter there can 
be no doubt. It has been in the possession of my father, the late Gerald 
*Geoghegan, who had the honour of Mrs. Jeffereys’ acquaintance, from the 
day in which it was written; and on his death it came, along with other 
documents, into my possession, where it now remains. The letter is 
dated, 9, Molesworth-street, July, 1807; and among other matters, Mrs. 
Jeffereys writes as follows :— 

‘© ¢ My late brother, the Earl of Clare, always was an active, faithful 
servant to his King and country, and ever supported the Protestant in- 
terest both in Ireland, and in the House of Lords, in England, whenever 
that question was discussed. On the day Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled, 
when my brother (as Chancellor) was returning from the Castle, after 
having assisted at the swearing in the newly arrived Lord Lieutenant, a 
ferocious mob of no less than 5000 men, and several hundred women, as- 
sembled together in College-green, and all along the avenue leading to my 
brother’s house. The male part of the insurgents were armed with 
pistols, cutlasses, sledges, saws, crowbars, and every other weapon neces- 
sary to break open my brother’s house; and the women were all of them 
armed with their aprons full of paving stones. This ferocious and nume- 
rous mob began to throw showers of stones into my brother’s coach, at 
his coachman’s head, and his horses; they wounded my brother in the 
temple, in College-green; and if he had not sheltered himself by holding 
his great square official purse before him, he would have been stoned to 
death before he arrived (through the back yard), at his own house; where, 
with several smithy sledges, they were working hard to break into his 
halldoor, while some others of them had ropes ready to fix up to his lamp-tron 
to hang him the moment they could find hin—when I arrived, disguised in 
my kitchenmaid’s dress, my blue apron full of stones. I mingled with 
this numerous mob, and addressed a pale, sickly man, saying, ‘ My dear 
jew'l, what ill become of hus! I am after running from the Castle to 
tell yeas all that a regiment of Hos is galloping down here to thrample 
hus, &,. Oh! yea, yea, where will we go?’ Then they cried, ‘Hurry, 
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hurry—the hos is coming to charge and thrample hus! Hurry for the 
Custom House.’ And in less than a moment the crowd dispersed. 

‘‘¢] then procured a surgeon for my brother, and a guard to prevent 
another attack, and thus I saved Lord Clare’s life, at the risk of being 
torn limb from limb, if I had been recognised by any of the mob.’ ” 


Mr. Graves said that, having communicated the contents of 
this very curious letter to John P. Prendergast, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, that gentleman had sent him the following note on the 
subject :— 


‘‘ The riots on the departure of Lord Fitzwilliam, in 1795, are noticed 
in all the journals of the day. I have not had time, unfortunately, to 
refer to them. He was succeeded by Lord Camden, and then commenced 
the bloody era of the three C’s—Camden, Clare, Carhampton. The po- 
ulace attributed the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam to the Right Hon. John 
Bertone and rightly, as appears by John Beresford’s correspondence, 
recently published by his grandson, or nephew, W. Beresford, late M. P. 
for the county of Essex, the celebrated W. B. The work has since been 
withdrawn from circulation. 
“At the date of Mrs. Jeffereys’ interesting letter, Lord Clare lived 
at No. 5, Ely-place, which is not far from Molesworth-street, Mrs. Jeffe- 
reys’ residence. And when the mob were alarmed by her clever stratagem 
(so courageously adventured upon), and fled from Lord Clare’s house, they 
ran off to make a similar attack on the Custom House, then the residence 
of the Right Hon. J. Beresford, who was charged with sacrificing the 
public money and the public convenience, by building suites of splendid 
apartments in it for his family and dependants. The attack on Lord | 
Clare’s house, so graphically described by Mrs. Jeffereys, was probably the 
occasion of an occurrence that was never made public, and yet is of in- 
terest, namely, that Lord Clare got barricades erected in his hall to with- 
stand any effort of a mob to enter by force. The person he employed was 
a builder of the name of Thomas Brown, late of Baggot-street, Dublin, 
dwelling at the corner of Lower Pembroke-street, whose premises abutted 
by the rere on Lord Clare’s, giving facilities for executing the work with- 
out any notice to the public. I knew Mr. Brown well, but was of an 
age when other matters than old anecdotes occupy the thoughts; so that 
I did not obtain my knowledge from him—he died a very wealthy house 
proprietor in 1832; but he had much intercourse with my mother’s 
family, and I was thus familiar with the anecdote from a very early period. 
‘Whether it was this service brought bim into connexion with Lord Clare, 
I do not know, but he was very intimate with Lord and Lady Clare. 
It was to him Lord Clare gave the dagger used by Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, on his arrest, as is related in Moore’s ‘ Life of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald’ (vol. il, p. 94). He made a desperate resistance with it, and the 
number of wounds he inflicted on his two adversaries, Major Swan and 
Mr. Ryan, who came to arrest him, is such (says Moore) as almost to 
exceed belief. Mr. Brown described it to Moore as being about the 
length of a large case knife, with a common buckhorn handle; the blade, 
which was two-edged, being of a waved shape, like that of the sword re- 
presented in the hands of the angel in the common prints prefixed to the 
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last book of ‘Paradise Lost.’ I long had possession of a tinted drawing, 
made for Mr. Brown, to represent the dagger, and only destroyed it last 
summer, not thinking I should ever have had an opportunity of detailing 
these occurrences. His gift of this dagger shows the intimacy of Lord 
Clare with Mr. Brown, and gives the greater assurance to the story I 
have just detailed of Lord Clare’s having employed Mr. Brown to 
strengthen his door against attack. But, as I have alluded to Lady 
Clare’s intimacy, I may mention that in the early part of the revolu- 
tionary war, when all commercial intercourse was stopped between the 
ports of France and England, Mr. Brown had some connexion with a 
Danish ship captain, who contrived to trade thither by connivance, it has 
been supposed, of both governments. And one of the ladies of the first 
of the revolutionary statesmen in Paris (Madame Recamier, as I best re- 
member), wished to complete the brilliancy of her equipage by a pug dog, 
then unattainable in France, whereby she would of course become envied 
by all rivals for so singular a tressure. Through Lady Clare’s influence, 
this pug dog was intrusted to the Danish skipper, by Mr. Brown; and 
having duly reached Madame Recamier, she, in gratitude, sent back to 
Mr. Brown large quantities of the then priceless treasures, French lace, 
silks, and satins; and after Mr. Brown had given a handsome sample to 
Lady Clare, there remained for his lady friends enough to make the story 
of their ravishing beauty current in their households, even to my own day. 
It only remains tu add that this house of the Ear] of Clare is now occu- 
pied by Sir R. Griffith, and Mr. John Ball Greene, with the large staff 
of the General Valuation and Survey of Ireland, and bears interesting 
historical marks of its occupancy by its former celebrated owner. Large 
though the house was, it was not large enough for the great following 
of the Earl of Clare, then a large dispenser of power and profits in Ireland; 
so he had another house, as it were, built in the rere, to form part of the 
house in Ely-place; and if the cross doors in the hall be opened, there 
will be seen a large architectural stone staircase, with double flight of 
stairs, connecting the apartments of both houses; and in each of the large 
panels of the staircase ceiling may be observed the emblems of Lord 
Clare’s office—the Mace, the Sword crossed, and the purse for the Great 
Seal dependent.” 


The Rev. J. O'Hanlon sent the following continuation of his 
papers on the Topographical Collections made by the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland :— 


‘¢ Resuming my interrupted account of MS. materials for the illustra- 
tion of Munster history and antiquities, as found in the Irish Ordnance 
Survey Office, and in the Royal Irish Academy, these following are the 
heads of subjects, extracted from a Catalogue of the Topographical Col- 
lection for the County of Clare.—I. Inquisitions, 3 vols., including por- 
tions of Kerry and Waterford ; Rough Index of Names of Places to do.! 
II. Extracts, 6 vols. (see p. 33—see also Common Place Book L.); 
Rough Index to Names of Places to do., not arranged.? III. Letters, 3 


1 These volumes are now preserved 2 These volumes are now preserved 
in the Royal Irish Academy's Library. in the Royal Irish Academy. The re- 
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vols! IV. Memorandums, 1 vol. V. Orthography Letters, 1 vol. 
VI. Name Books, 1387. VII. Parish and Barony Names, 1 vol. VIII. 
County Index of Names, 1 vol. IX. Ancient Map X. Two Plans of 
the Caher, or Fort, in Moughaun, townland of Tomfinlough, Ph.2 XI. 
Presentments and other County Papers, 7. XII. Sketches of Antiqui- 
ties, 22.‘ 

“¢T, For an account of the Inquisitions relating to Clare, the reader 
is referred to vol. ii., new series, 1858, of the Society’s Transactions (note 
2, p. 103), where the contents of these volumes will be found correctly 
described. They are now elegantly bound in 3 vols., and in uniform style. 
Vol. xix. of the note is now lettered vol. i. ; vol. xx. of the note is now 
lettered vol. ii.;5 vol. xvi. of the note, where entitled ‘Clare, Kerry, and 
Waterford Inquisitions,’ has since undergone some alterations—the Vol. 
iii. of present arrangement having been lettered ‘Inquisitions and Extracts, 
Vol. iii., County of Clare, Indices.’ Inthis last volume, we only find51 pages 
of Inquisitions, taken in the time of Charles L, and referring to the county 
of Clare. This is immediately followed by an index to the three vols, of 
Clare Inquisitions, consisting of forty leaves—for the most part contain- 
ing ‘Nomina Jocorum,’ with paginal references. These leaves are after- 
wards followed by an index to the six volumes of Clare Extracts, and 
comprise 168 leaves; these are written on double their number of 
pages. These indices are alphabetically arranged, and elegantly written 
out in the English and Irish characters, with proper paginal references 
relating to every local denomination. 

“JI, The six volumes of Extracts are in quarto, uniformly lettered and 
bound. Vol. i. contains 582 written pages, with a rough index of some 
few pages succeeding ; vol. ii. contains 530 written pages, with a rough 
index of some few pages to contents succeeding ; vol. iii. contains 385 
written pages; vol. iv. contains 514 written pages ; vol. v. contains 458 
written pages, with several pages of a rough index; vol. vi. contains 
697 written pages, with a few pages of rough index preceding. These 
extracts are in Irish, Latin, and English. ‘They contain excerpts from 
an Irish Tract on the Wars of Thomond ; Irish Genealogies ; ‘ Annals of 
Inisfallen,’ T. C.D. MSS. ; Smith’s ‘Collections for Clare,’ MSS. R. I. A.; 
Dutton’s ‘Survey of Co. Clare ;’ ‘Liber Regalis Visitationes ;? Mc Firbiss; 
Lloyd’s ‘ Tour in Clare ;’ Colgan’s ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ and ‘ Trias Thauma- 
turga;’ ‘Annals of the Four Masters ;? ‘ Book of Lecain ;? O’Gorman 
MSS.; ‘ Book of Lismore ;’ ‘ Acts of Settlement and Explanation ;? ‘ Vita 


ference to page 33 of the Catalogue has 
relation to what had been extracted 
from MSS. belonging tothe British Mu- 
seum, Lambeth, or Oxford Libraries, 
illustrating the history or antiquities of 
Clare. The rough Indices to Names of 
Places (Irish and English) have been 
used up, when preparing the newly in- 
dexed volumes in the Academy, conse- 
quently they cannot be found at present. 

1 Now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

? Now preserved inthe Royal Irish Aca- 


demy, and it is to be discovered bound 
in the third volume of Letters. 

2 One of these plans has been cut up 
for mounting, as I am informed by a 
pencil marginal note; the other, for- 
merly preserved in press 7, Ordnance 
Survey Library, is now to be found 
amongst the Royal Irish Academy Col- 
lections. 

‘ Now preserved in the MS. Depart- 
ment, Royal Irish Academy. 

5 Instead of ‘‘ 325,” in the note, read 
‘+335 numbered and written pages, &c.”’ 
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S. Senani;’ Gough’s * Camden ;’ Archdall’s ‘ Monasticon ;’ Translations 
of Brehon Law Deeds, Assignments, Mortgages, &c.; O’Flaherty’s ‘Ogy- 
gia ;? Lanigan’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland ;’ Irish Calendar. 
These Extracts contain much curious information. 

‘III, The Antiquarian Letters are contained in three vols., quarto, in 
the style of binding recently adopted for the Ordnance Survey MSS. kept 
in the Royal Irish Academy. The first volume contains 374 written pages, 
With an index of many additional pages preceding. The letters written 
by the late Professor Eugene O’Curry are in number 13. They are thus 
dated, viz. :—Corofin, 10th October, 1839, 15th ; Ennistimon, October 
21st, 23rd ; Miltownmalbay, 25th; Kilkee, 28th, 29th, 80th; Kilrush, 
November, 2nd, 6th; Kildysart, November 7th, 8th ; Lunatic Asylum, 
Limerick, August 2st, 1835. This latter letter has been addressed to 
George Smith, Esq., 20, College-green, Dublin, and refers to the anti- 
quities of the writer’s native county of Clare. <A beautitul ink sketch 
of Mr. Wakeman—subject, Tower and Church of Dysart, county Clare, 
from the north-east— illustrates one of Mr. O’Curry’s letters, at page 132. 
Dr. O’Donovan has written the following 21 letters, with these dates 
and addresses, viz. :—Corofin, October 14th, 1839, 17th, 18th, do. ; Inis 
Diman, Anglice Ennistimon, October 19th, 21st, 22nd, 22nd, 23rd, 23rd; 
Miltownmalbay, 25th; Kilkee, 27th, 29th ; December 17th; October 
29th, 27th, 28th, 29th ; Kilrush, November 4th, 6th ; Kildysart, No- 
vember 7th, 8th. The second volume contains 406 written pages, with 
an index of many additional pages preceding. The following 19 letters, 
with respective dates and addresses, are written by Mr. O’ Donovan, viz.:— 
Kildysart, November 9th, 1839, and an apparent addition, dated Decem- 
ber 24th, 1840; another long letter, undated, November 11th, 1839; 
Ennis, November 13th, 14th, 18th ; Tulla, November 21st, 22nd, 22nd, 
25th ; Sixmilebridge, November 29th; Sunday night, 12 o’clock, De- 
cember 2nd, 1839—no address ; Dublin, December 4th, 1839; do. De- 
cember 6th ; do. December 7th; do. December 9th ; do. December 10th; 
another contribution acknowledged as received, December 11th, 1839. 
Eugene O’Curry writes the following 6 letters, viz. :—Kildysart, Novem- 
ber 11th, 1839 ; Ennis, November 15th, 17th; Scariff, November 24th, 
24th; Dublin, December 6th. To these letters we find appended the 
following map traces, viz. :—Clare, from ‘ Ortelius improved ;’ from ‘ Pa- 
cata Hibernia ;’ from map of Ireland in Speed's ‘ Prospect of the Most 
Famous Parts of the World;’ from Province of Munster in do.; from map 
of Ireland in Mercator’s ‘Atlas ;’ from another map in Mercator’s ‘ Atlas,’ 
enlarged by Alfred J. Lynch, 13th September, 1839; from Down Sur- 
vey. The third volume describes the antient territories in Thomond, 
written by Mr. O’Donovan, and dated on the title, February 13th, 1841. 
Two notes follow—one addressed to Captain Larcom, but undated ; the 
other directed to the same gentleman, and dated February 18th, 1841. 
This volume contains 100 written pages, and all the production of Dr. 
O'Donovan, excepting historic extracts bound into the volumes. The 
fine map of Clare County, constructed by Mr. O’Donovan in 1841, on the 
scale of the Ordnance Survey Index Maps prefixed to the Townland 
engraved Maps, will be found postfixed ; it is folded into this volume, 
and mounted on strong linen. AJl the ancient churches, &c., are de- 
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nominated in the Irish character. This is an invaluable map for anti- 
quarian purposes. 

“TV. The Book of Memorandums contains 592 numbered pages, 4to 
size, and bound. The memorandums therein are of various sizes, mostly 
fragmentary notes, clippings from engraved Ordnance Survey Maps of the 
county of Clare, hand sketches, &c. An index of 17 double-columned pages 
of Clare townland names precedes the body of these notes, queries, and 
replies. The historian and topographer will find them varied and curious, 

““V. The Orthography Letters are bound in a volume, nearly similar 
to the one immediately preceding. It contains, however, only 143, and 
in addition 66 numbered pages, with eight pages of index. 

“VI. The Name Books, as catalogued and counted over by the writer, 
are 137 in number, similar to others so classed and described. 

““ VII. The Parish and Barony Names are contained in a thin 4to 
bound volume of 88 folio numbered pages, which of course represent 
double that quantity of partially filled and written pages, similar in 
form and matter to others so classed and described—Dr. O'Donovan hav- 
ing settled the Irish and English Orthography of each parish in this 
county, in his own handwriting. This volume is preceded by a list of 
30 different authorities for local orthographical denominations, indorsed 
* Authorities, June, 1839.’ It has only four columns of an index prefixed. 

* VIII. The County Index to Names on the Ordnance Survey Maps 
is contained in one thick bound volume ; it contains 134 leaves, written 
on both sides. In form and matter it is a volume similar to others of its 
class and denomination. I find it, however, frequently interleaved with 
loose papers, which contain denominational and other corrections, alpha- 
betically occurring, with frequent erasures on the opposite page. 

“XI. The seven County Documents preserved are:—1. Undischarged 
Queres and Presentments granted at the Summer Assizes of 1838, con- 
taining about 200 printed 8vo. pages ; this matter usually refers to road 
contracts, and similar county works. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7—All these are 4to 
printed lists of registered votes for the county, during the years 1833, 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838. Under the heads of the several baronies 
in Clare we find, alphabetically arranged, the number of each freeholder’s 
name on the registry; his own Christian and surname, his place of abode, 
the situation of his freehold, its value, the place and date of registry ; all 
this executed in pursuance of an Act, 2&3 of William IV., chap. 88, 
and sec. 35. These documents are tied together without a wrapper. 

“XII. In the oblong volumes of Sketches, contained in the MS. de- 
partment of the Royal lrish Academy, we find the following 18 artistic 
sketches relating to Clare County :—No. 1. Abbey of Corcomrve. 2, 
Teampul Cronaun. 3. The Abbey of Clare. 4. Stone Cross at Disart. 
5. Kilfenora Stone Cross. 6. Figure at Kilnaboy, over the doorway of 
the Church. 7. The Court of Leimine. 8. Church of Moylougha. 9, 
Scattery Island Round Tower. 10. Doorway of the Round Tower. 11. 
St. Cinan’s Church. 12. A Church on Scattery Island. 13. The large 
Church on Scattery. 14. Doorway of the great Church on Scattery 
Island. 15. The Churches at Oughtmama, near the New Quay. 16. 
Quin Abbey. 17. Cahir on Knockmooghane. 18. Sections through the 
Cahir on Knockmooghane. All of these are outline drawings by Mr. 
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Wakeman ; and, as would appear from the dates affixed, they were ex- 
ecuted in 1839. The remaining four sketches must probably be sought 
for in other volumes relating to the county of Clare. 

‘The Catalogue of the County Limerick Topographical Collection 
enumerates these matters following :—I. Inquisitions, two volumes (and 
Index, one voluine).’ II. Names from Down Survey, and Book of Survey 
and Distribution (see Munster, vol. iii.) III. Extracts, two volumes; 
rough Index to Places to Irish part of do. not arranged.? IV. Letters, 
two volumes.» V. Memorandums and Letters on Orthography, two 
volumes, VI. Name Books, 171. VII. Barony and Parish Name Book, 
one volume. VIII. County Index to Names on Maps. IX. County 
Presentments, 1840-1843, 1846, one copy each. X. Sketches of Antiqui- 
ties, 46.4 

“JT, The Inquisitions for this county are now bound in two 4to volumes, 
in the uniform style adopted for the transferred MSS. of the Irish 
Ordnance Survey Office. ‘The first volume contains 338 written pages. 
The second volume contains 231 written pages, with a complete alpha- 
betical denominational index of several pages postfixed. These two 
volumes (corresponding with volumes xii., xiii.) have been further de- 
scribed in vol. ii., second series, for May, 1858, n. 2, pp, 102, 103. The 
detached index there mentioned, however, may have disappeared; the 
more perfect one afterwards written having been substituted in the bound 
volume li. 

“TI. It will be seen from an account already given in these Transac- 
tions (vol. iv., new series, p. 125), that Munster (vol. iii.) contains the 
names from Down Survey and Book of Survey and Distribution, relating 
to the county of Limerick, as there indicated. 

“TTI. The Extracts are now bound in the uniform 4to style of trans- 
ferred MSS. Accordirg to this new arrangement, the first volume con- 
tains 853 written pages, with an index of places and documents (consisting 
of many pages), prefixed and postfixed. The second volume contains 630 
pages, some of which, however, are blank; this volume also is preceded 
and followed by an index of places and documents to which reference 
is made. These Extracts are taken out of ‘ Report from Commissioners of 
Public Records, Ireland, 1825 ;’ ‘Trias Thaumaturga’ and ‘ Acta Sanctorum 
Hibernie ;’ ‘ Pacata Hibernia ;’ Smith’s ‘ Collections for Limerick, MSS., 
R.I. A. ;’ * Ann. Temp. Hen. II;’ ‘ Annals from Ware;’ Smith’s ‘ Miscella- 
neous Limerick Papers;’ Prynne’s ‘Ecclesiastical History ;’ Lord Orkney’s 


1 These volumes are now kept in the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

2 Now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy, with the exception of the 
Rough Index, comprising 16 leaves, only 
written on one page. The first of these 
entries is Aradh Cliach (anad chidch), 
242—2. The figures have reference, 
first to the page, and secondly to the 
volume of Extracts, as bound in the for- 
mer arrangement. The leaves of this 
Rough Index are loose, but tied up ina 
blue wrapper, and are preserved in the 


Ordnance Survey Office. At present, 
they are of no practical value, as they 
have been transcribed into a newer and 
much better arranged Index, bound with 
the Extracts, and accessible in the Royal 
Irish Academy’s Library. 

3 Preserved at present in the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

‘ Preserved at present in the Royal 
Trish Academy’s MS. Department. 

6 This Index appears to have been 
bound up with the two volumes of Ex- 
tracts. 
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‘Letters to the Duke of Ormonde;’ Lord Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1641;’ ‘History of Limerick’ by the Rev. P. Fitzgerald ; 
Ware’s ‘ Bishops ;’ ‘Liber Munerum Publicorum ;’ De Burgo’s ‘ Hibernia 
Dominicana;’ ‘Liber Regalis Visitationis;? Archdall’s ‘ Monasticon ;? 
O’Flaherty’s ‘Ogygia;’ Gough’s ‘Camden;’ ‘ Annals of the Four Masters;’ 
Lanigan’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History ;’ ‘Chronicon Scotorum ;’ ‘ Irish Calen- 
dar of Saints;’ O’Brian’s ‘Irish Dictionary,’ MSS., T.C. D.; ‘ Annals of 
Innisfallen,’ and Mason’s ‘ Parochial Survey.’ 

“TV. The Antiquarian Letters. The first volume contains 480 written 
pages, 4to, with an elegantly written index of many pages preceding. The 
late Dr. O’Donovan has written the following contributions, with the re- 
spective addresses and dates here given: Limerick, July 7th, 1840, 9th, 
13th; Askeaton, July 13th, 13th; Cap Seipcine, July 14th, 25th; Bal- 
lingarry, July 25th, 26th, 28th, 28th, August 6th, 12th ; Burgh na 
Deise, August 10th; Bruff, August 10th; Tipperary, August 17th, 18th, 
18th, July 15th; Askeaton, July 15th. These contributions are all de- 
scriptive of the different parish antiquities, which were examined by A. 
Curry, Mr. O’Keefe, and Mr. O’Donovan. ‘The latter has introduced 
several rude sketches of antiquities throughout several of these letters. 
In this volume we also find the following sketches by Mr. Wakeman. 1. 
Baggotstown Castle, p. 271. 2. Glenogra Castle, p. 379. 3. Dysart, 
Round Tower at, p. 191. 4, Kilmallock, Chancel of the Abbey of, p. 
360. 5. Parish Church at, with its Round Tower, p. 364. 6. South 
Gate of, p. 371. Together with these we find a tracing of the Castle of 
the Glin, from ‘Pacata Hibernia,’ p. 150. The second volume contains 456 
written 4to pages, with an elegantly written index of many pages pre- 
ceding. The late Dr. O’ Donovan has written the following contributions, 
with the addresses and dates here given, viz. :—Several short undated 
notes on parochial antiquities ; August 18th, 1840. Mr. O’Donovan has 
introduced several short notices on the antiquities of this county, when 
supervising the writings of his colleagues, O’Connor and O'Keefe ; he has 
also attempted some rude sketches. T. O’Connor has written some disqui- 
sitions, undated, to which notes are frequently appended by Mr. O’ Dono- 
van. Those dated are Ballingarry, July 28th, 1840; Kilmallock, August 
3rd ; Brugh na Deise, August 9th, llth; Pailis na Greine, August 16th. 
Mr. O’Connor appears to have put the notes of A. Curry into shape, when 
the latter had traversed and examined the antiquities of different Limerick 
parishes. Mr. O'Connor introduces some rude sketches into his contribu- 
tions. P. O’Keefe has written from the following places, viz. :—Askeaton, 
July 16th, 1840; Ballingarry, July 24th; Kilmallock, August 4th; July, 
no date. Mr. O’Keefe has introduced some rude sketches with his com- 
munications. Affixed to this second volume of letters, we find the follow- 
ing Map traces: Limerick, from Speed’s ‘Prospect;’ from Mercator’s ‘At- 
las;’ from ‘State Papers,’ from DownSurvey; Limerick City, from ‘ Pacata 
Hibernia.” Also, the following beautiful ink sketches by Mr. Wake- 
man :—]. Ballygrennan Castle, p. 105; 2. Lickadoon Castle, p. 150. Many 
extracts are, of course, bound up with these two volumes of Limerick 
Antiquarian Letters. 

‘*V. The Memorandums and Letters on Limerick County Topo- 
graphy are to be found at present unbound, in two separate parcels, tied 
up with twine, and without any covering. What I may describe as the 
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Jirst volume contains 579 numbered pages of scrap information, on local 
topography. An index of 23 columns to Limerick Memorandums and 
Extracts precedes, similar in matter and form to MSS. of the same de- 
nomination already described. What I shall describe as the second volume 
(or rather parcel) contains 335 numbered pages of scrap information, 
with about 40 additional pages of MS. matter on the like subject. An 
index of 16 columns to County of Limerick Orthography Letters precedes, 
the subject matter and form similar to the parcel before described. 

“VI. The Name Books are 170 in number, as carefully counted by 
me; but I think it quite apparent, that two books have been bound into 
one book, so that the Catalogue enumeration may be correct. These 
books are similar to others of the same denomination already described. 

“VII. The Barony and Parish Name Book is a thin 4to bound volume 
of 156 numbered pages, the last page missing. It is preceded by a 
folded sheet of 32 different authorities, settling the orthography of paro- 
chial names in Limerick county. There is also an Index of seven columns, 
Dr. O’Donovan had in all cases settled the Irish and English nomencla- 
ture and derivation for each of these parishes. ‘This MS. is similar to 
others of the saine denomination, as already described. 

“VIII. The County Index to Names on Maps is a bound folio volume 
containing 144 Jcaves, written on both sides. In matter and form it is 
similar to other MSS. of its denomination already described. There are 
frequent erasures of townland names. : 

“TX. What ] find described as County Presentments, &c. are contained 
in three stitched pamphlets, with blue paper covers. The enumeration 
contained in the Catalogue will serve to give the reader an idea of their 
peculiar contents. 

“X. The Sketches of Antiquities contained in an oblong volume in 
the Royal Irish Academy may be thus described :—1. Athlacca Parish, 
Rathcannon Castle. 2. Bruree Parish, Castle of. 3. Caheravally Parish, 
Friarstown Abbey. 4. Lickadoon Castle. 5. Another View. 6. Dro- 
min Parish. Maidstone Castle. 7. Galbally Parish, Abbey of Gulbally. 
8. Glenogra Parish, Glenogra Castle. 9. Church at. 10. Eust view of. 
11. Killbreedy Major, Fraustown Castle. 2. Another view. 13. Kail- 
keedy Parish, Carrigogunnel Castle. 14. St. Margaret’s Church. 15. 
Killeenagariff Parish, Killeenagariff Church. 16. Kilmallock Parish, 
Kilmallock Abbey. 17. Kilmallock Abbey, from the west. 18. Church. 
19. Round Tower and Church. 20. Gate at. 21. Round Tower. 22. 
Knockainy Parish, Baggotstown Castle. 23. Lough Gur, Black Castle. 
24. Earl of Desmond’s Castle. 25. Gateway of. 26. Large Castle. 27. 
Standing Stoneat. 28. Teampul New. 29. Knockainy Castle. 30. Knock- 
long Parish, the old house of Knocklong. 31. Monasteranenagh Parish, 
Abbey. 32. Another view. 33. Muneret Parish, Abbey. 34. Church 
at. 35. Stradbally Parish, Castleconnell. 36. Uregare Parish, Bally- 
grennan Castle. 37. Another view. 38. The Keep of. The remainder 
of the sketches must be sought for in the letters and extracts. The pre- 
ceding sketches all appear to have been executed by Mr. Wakeman in the 
year 1840. These are all the materials relating to Limerick County.” 


The following Paper was submitted to the Meeting :— 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THOMAS DINELEY, 
ESQUIRE, GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO 
IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


COMMUNICATED BY EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, ESQ., M. A., M. P., 
WITH NOTES BY MAURICE LENIHAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘°° THE 
HISTORY OF LIMERICK, ANCIENT AND MODERN.” 


(Continued from Vol. V., New Series, p. 290.) 


Limerick.—As it is a maxime generally received by the learned 
That the Deffinition of a thing ought to be understood, before speak- 
ing of it, I esteem it altogether necessary to relate, what this city 
is, and whence it draws the Etimology of its name, before I de- 
scribe what things are to be considered by a Traveller there. 

Wherefore its name Limerick is sayd to take its Originall fro 
the Guelding’s leap, being in the vulgar tongue Leame aneagh in 
the proper character Leath aneagh. Verbatim y® Leap of the 
Guelding, from a Water w runs through the Town, part of the 
Shannon, where they have a perswasié that a Guelding made a leap 
over it, with a man mounted thereon; which word by corrupcén of 


time is speeched into Limerick.’ 


It is one of the fairest cities of the Province of Munster, upon 
the river Shaion, distinguishable thus, the English town and Irish 


Town.? 


A well frequented Empory and Bishops see. 


The English Town is an Island, and hath a Wall distinct, in 


1 This is quite a new derivation of 
the name. There may have been a tra- 
dition to the effect in Dincley’s time; 
but there are no traces of its existence 
now. Even the derivation given by 
Holinshed, viz. :—“ loum-ne-QAugh ;” 
that is to say, made bare, or eaten up 
by horses, is proved by more authentic 
ee to be apochryphal. General 
Vallancey, too, gave a far-fetched deri- 
vation of the name, when he tells us 
(vid. ‘*Collectanea de Rebus Hiberni- 
cis”), that it comes from the Egyptian 
word Lemne, a maritime port; unde 
Luimreach, or Limerick, t.e., Lamri- 
Oike, a town or country near the water. 
Thelate truly eminent Professor Eugene 
O'Curry, one of the very first of Irish 
scholars, in a contribution tg Lenihan’s 
‘* History and Antiquities of Fimerick,"* 
derives the name from a certain legend 
given in “The Book of Lecan’’ ofa great 


fight between the men of Connaught and 
the men of Munster, to which the respec- 
tive kings of both parties brought their 
gladiators; the hosts on both sides were 
clad in grey-green luiminf (cloaks); 
and when the combat commenced, the as- 
sembled crowd threw off their ‘‘ lutmins” 
in heaps on a strand; and sointensely was 
their attention engaged by the combat- 
ants, that they did not perceive the flow- 
ing of the tide until it had swept them 
away, upon which some of the spectators 
cried out, ‘* Ip Guimenochol 1n-1-inbean 
anorra;” i.e, ‘¢cloaky or cloakful is 
the river now.” Hence the name Lui- 
menach, from which O’Curry infers in his 
letter to the author that ‘* uimeneach 
tiachanglarp (and not Uethanglarp), 
or Limerick of the Grey-Green, was the 
proper old name of Limerick.” 

2 Richard Stanihurst called Limerick 
‘* the fairest city in Munstcr"—a title to 


* Hodges, Smith, and Co., Dublin, 1866, p. 3. 
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this is kept the main guard, & is seen the King’s Castle.!. The Tho- 
mond bridge Gate, and the Balls bridge Gate are the two chiefest 
Gates thereof. 

That part of this city going by the name of the Irish Town is 
also walled in, here is seen the Cittadel; ‘The chiefest gates of the 


Irish Town are the S‘. John’s Gate, and the Mongrett gate. Upon 
w*" Gates are these Inscripcons. * 


The Key-Gate hath this Inscripeén :— 


CAROLO REGE 
REGNANTE 
PETRO CREAGH 
PRATORE 
ANNO DOMINI 

MDC. XLII. 


Its scituation is in an Island encompassed with the water of the 
Shannon river, whence the fortification is y° more considerable. It 
is sixty miles distant from the sea maine. 
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A. King’s Castle. B. Cathedrall. C. The Watch-House on y* Bridge. D. Tho- 
mond Bridge. E. Shannon River. 


which it can lay claim even at this day, to its many other features which have 
as well from its unrivalled situation tended to confer fame upon it. 

close by the magnificent Shannon, as ' Note in MS. :—‘‘ Built by K. John.” 
from its beauty, and the richness of the 2 The walls and gates of Limerick 
Jand in its neighbourhood, not torefer were demolished, or nearly so, in A. D. 
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Upon the Thomond Bridge Gate towards to Citty, observe the 
Poetry of the Limerick scarlat Robe in black marble & letters of 


Gold: 


The Freeman’s Duties without Tax or Rate 
Repair’d this Place the Thomond Bridge and Gate. 
A°. Dom. M.DCLXXIV. 
William York, Esq'. Mayor.? 


1760, when the city ceased to be fortified. 
The gates were seventeen in number. 
St. John’s Gate partially exists; and 
close by it was the citadel, the Black 
Battery, the Devil’s Tower, and all 
that immediate field of the far-famed 
defence which General Sarsfield made in 
August, 1690, when the veteran legions 
of William III. were beaten back from 
the walls. The Fever Hospital of the 
city now occupies the site of the citadel ; 
St. John’s Gate adjoins. Here even now 
the marks of shot and shell are distinctl 

visible, as is also the breach, whic 

Sarsfield repaired between the sieges 
of 1690 and 1691. Dean Story, the 
historian of William’s wars in Ireland, 
declares, that the brave women of Li- 
merick contributed materially to the 
crowning victory of 1690. Mongret 
or Mungret Gate was the southern 
entrance to Mungret-street, so called 
from the ancient abbey and schools of 
Mungret, within three miles of the city, 
the ruins of which scarcely tell what they 
had been in the days of their splendour. 
Mungret Gate disappeared in the year 
above named; but the inscription over 
the gate to which Dineley refers is on the 
original stone, which was dug out from 
the debris, and which about fifty years 
ago was fixed in the wall of Plassy Mills, 
within two miles of the city, on the Shan- 
non, where it may now be seen. Of the 
sculpture on this stone the accompany- 
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ing woodcut, given in Lenihan’s ‘ His- 
tory of Limerick,” is a faithful repre- 
sentation. The following legend occu- 


pies the left of the castles in the origi- 


ene 
E 
PETRO CREAGH 
PRIETORE 
ANNODNK 


1643 


In a recent controversy in the Lime- 
rick newspapers, a writer contended 
that the above castles represented the 
city of Limerick arms, though Ferrar, 
in his ‘*‘History of Limerick,” states 
that they are the arms of Mungret. The 
city arms have been taken from King 
John’s Castle, to which the above bears 
no resemblance. The question has been 
set at rest by an article written by the 
writer of these notes in the ‘ Limerick 
Reporter and Tipperary Vindicator :” 
the truth is, that Mungret Gate and 
its new tower were rebuilt in 1643, 
during the mayoralty of Pierse Creagh 
Fitz Andrew; in whose time there were 
several additions made to the walls and 
fortifications of other portions of Lime- 
rick, including Key-gate, or Quay-gate— 
the inscription on which Dineley gives, 
but which is nowhere else to be found, as 
there appears to have remained no other 
trace of it whatever. 

1 William York was afterwards knight- 
ed; he gave a chime of bells to the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Mary, in which 
he was interred, and where a monumental 
slab of black marble gives a synopsis of 
his life and actions. At p. 57, supra, 
will be found a short notice of the his- 
tory of Thomond Bridge, and of King 
John’s Castle, by the writer of these 
notes, to which the reader is referred. 
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Which putts me in mind of the sesion of the Poets, where an 
Alderman appearing they all made room saying :— 


“ It is a great sign 
He has a good store of Witt 
Who has good store of Coin.” 


The Thomond Bridge is sayd to have bin built by King John, 
it crosseth the river Shannon, it consists of 14 stone Arches, att the 
time of whose foundacén, that of London was but of Timber. 

King John also built the Castle. 

Observable is the scituation of this City in this that it is so 
accomodated by the Shannon for Traffick, that though by reason 
of some Cataracts or rock falls of the sayd river a little above Li- 
merick, the merchants are forced for the space of neer half a score 
miles to convey their goods by Land.carriage as farr as Kallaloo, 
city & Bishprick ; where they may be reimbarked in boats of burthen 
into many parts of the Provinces of Leinster and Connaght for above 
80 miles, with but once unladeing at Athlone bridge. 

This Inconvenience to this famous River, (said to be the longest 
Fresh in y* Kings Dominions) by reason of the Craggy Rocks in it 
neer y* citty of Limerick was proposed by some, and intended to be 
taken away during the Governm'. of the Earle of Strafford for y° 
summe of sixteen thousand pounds, and since for half that sume by 
some Dutchmen to y® Honourable Henry Earle of Thomond, by 
turning the course of the river through a new cutt somewhat east- 
ward through a large bogg near adjoining to its old Channell 
mostly belonging to the last noble Earle, who would have so much 
land made profitable by it that it is thought it would in some mea- 
sure answer the charge.! 

Anno 1600 one Geoffrey Gallway a papist one that had spent 
some time in the study of the coon laws of England, being mayor of 


1 The cataracts and falls of the Shan- 
non, within five or six miles of the city, 
form one of the most exquisite features in 
the admirable scenery of the neighbour- 
hood of Limerick, calebrated as they have 
beenfor their beauty. Doonas (the Fort of 
the Cataract) is one of the loveliest spots 
imaginable; and here the Shannon rolls 
its waters over the falls in an immense 
volume, capable of setting in motion the 
machinery of the British Empire. In 
1757 the cutting of the Grand Canal 
was commenced, by means of which, soon 
afterwards, water communication was 
formed between Limerick and Dublin, 
large grants of public money having 
been voted for the project by the Irish 
Parliament. To this day the Grand 


Canal affords facilities for the convey- 
ance of heavy merchandize by means of 
barges, sapalied with screws and steam 
apparatus, which ply between Limerick 
and Killaloe, by the canal; and, passing 
Lough Dergh, take up the canal again 
at Munster Harbour, near Banarher. 
It may have been possible for the Dutch- 
men referred to by Dineley to perfect 
their design on the terms mentioned in 
the text, the comparative value of money 
being taken into consideration; but the 
permanency and beauty of the canal 
would be wanting; and it is only to be 
regretted that those interested in the 
canal are not more adequately recom- 
pensed by a profitable return for their 
persevering enterprise. 
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Limerick, and having perverted some from y® Church, and for other 
offences was censur’d by [sic] to live as a prisoner in a Castle in y° 
countrey, and not to come into the city of Limerick until he had 
payd a fine unto her Mate Qu. Elizab'* of four hundred pounds 
sterling, design’d and layd out for the reparacén of Limerick Cas- 
tle, when he was put out of his mayoraltie a new one was elected 
for y° year.' 
Tue Citty oF LIMERICK. 
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1 Geoffrey Gallway figures in the his- Sir George Carew, President of Mun- 
tory of Limerick. He was alawyer and ster, gives an account of his dispute with 
a baronet—a man of mark and of pa- _ that unbending and resolute Mayor. Sir. 
triotism; and in the “Pacata Hibernia,” Geoffrey Gallway was a friend of Dr. 
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Limerick, why in the Spanish Invasion 1601, they chose not to 
land there rather than at Kinsale was because it was farr seated in 
the countrey, neither could they disimbogue from thence without 
an easterly wind, w™ is seldom. 


The Mongrett Gate carricth this Inscripcon thus: — 


CAROLO REGE 
REGNANTE 
PETRO CREAGH PRETORE 
ANNO DOMINI 
MDCXLIIL. 


[A Castle triple-towered with portcullis down is drawn at each 
side of this inscription. Above the Castle on one side is written 
Limerick Arms, beneath it PROTECTOR NOSTER: under the Castle 
on the other side are the words ASPICE DEUS; and beneath all is a 
quotation, from Horace, Ode lib. I. Od. m11., “ Illi robur et es, &e.” 

The Constable of the Kings Castle is the Lord Viscount Bles- 
sington. 

Under S' William King the present Gouverner ; this Garrison 
consists of 8 independt Companys of foot Commanded by St W™ 
King as captain Major, Mac Guire as capt®., Capt®. Tho. Cullen, 
Capt®. George Creighton, Capt". Gilbert Talbot, Capt". Swift Nicks, 
Capt. Francis Jones, Capt". John Motlow, and 3 small squadrons 
of horse, one out of the Lord Orrery’s Troop, one out of the Lord 
Shannon’s, governor of Cork’s. And one out of Capt®. Henry 
Boyle’s Troop, these 3 last are all by name Boyle, a noble family ; 
Three companys most comonly releive here. 

The Key is fair, the Barks and Vessels which discharge goods 
there are some of 200 Tuns, some more, some less. The largest 
Merchant ships come no farther than Bunratty Castle, 6 English 
miles distant. ‘The Key carrieth this Inscripéon in black marble 
with Letters of gold in the Wall. 


Thomas Arthur, the author of a valua- condemned and executed.” Tradition 


ble volume of MSS. in possession of the 
writer of these notes, and had several 
transactions—political, personal, and 

ecuniary—with him. Sir Geoffrey re- 
Fused to take the oath of supremacy; 
he was deposed, fined, and imprisoned ; 
and it is surprising that he was not more 
summarily dealt with by the unsparing 
President, who held in Limerick a ses- 
sions of gaol delivery in the same year 
(1600), ‘‘ when several of the Irish were 


states that Sir Geoffrey Gallway’s cas- 
tle is the large house in Nicholas-street, 
near the Cathedral of St. Mary, which 
is further asserted to have been the first 
brick-faced house in Limerick ; it is yet 
called the Castle House; the walls are 
five feet thick, and it contains some an- 
cient mantel pieces. With its high Dutch 
gable, it is, perhaps, one of the most re- 
markable buildings in the Englishtown 
at the present day. 
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Hec Meenia reparavit expensis 
Publicis Dominus Gulielmus Comyn 
Armiger hujus Familie et Cognomi- 
nis Vicessimus [ pretor] Civitatis 
Lymericensis. 


Anno Domini MDCXLI. 


Sometimes the largest ships reach y® Poole within half a mile of 
Limerick. 

The late Mayor was S' W®. King? who was both Mayor & 
Governor.® 

The present Mayor is Captain Anthony Bartlett a Citizen 
who can neither write nor read.‘ 

Besides the Cathedrall dedicated to S‘ Mary in the English 
Town is St Muncheon’s a parochial Church built by Munchianus first 
Bishop of Limerick. It was repaired by D'. Creagh as appears by 
Inscripéén in y* window. In the Irish Town is S‘. Johns, here 
are other Churches, but onely these 3 are made use of for Divine 
service and Preaching, besides w‘" are scen the Ruines® of some 


Abbatial and Monasticall Churches, as St Francis Abby &c. 
S' Marys, the Mothers Church, is the fairest with a large high 
square steeple conteining 6 tuneable Bells founded lately by one 


1 In more recent years, it need not be 
stated, ships of large tonnage anchor at 
the quays and in the floating docks of 
Limerick. The above-named William 
Comyn was Mayor of Limerick in 1610; 
and some of his ancestors filled high 
places in the civic annals; but Iam not 
aware that the name survives at this 
day in Limerick. It is found in Galway 
and Clare. 

2Sir William King, Bart., was an 
active and influential partisan of Wil- 
liam 111. He resided at Kilpeacon, 
(now the roperty of Major George 
Gavin, M. 2) in the small parish church 
of which a mural monument, with a lon 
Latin inscription, which is translated 
into English in Lenihan’s ‘ History of 
Limerick.” 

* Colonel Charles Vereker, second 
Viscount Gort, who was appointed in 
1809, was, according to Lenihan’s “ His- 
tory of Limerick,” the last constable 
of the Castle of Limerick—the office 
having died with him. 

* Anthony Bartlett was Mayor of Li- 
merick in 1680. Whether he was able to 
read or write, I know not; but were I to 
offer an opinion, I should say that Dine- 

ey 8 account of his literary poverty is 
rather apocryphal; for I find that in 


1671, nine years before, and very likely 
the same person, Anthony Bartlett, 
merchant, issued a penny token, of which 
I have a very perfect specimen before 
me, and which is engraved in Leni- 
han’s ‘History of Limerick :” Bartlett's 
arms, viz., three fishes fretted on a 
triangle, are on the obverse. Legend, 
‘** Anthony Bartlett 1671"—and on 
the reverse three Castles—1%. Legend, 
‘“* Merc ° Bart: of > Lymerck*.” A man 
who did not know how to read or write 
might issue a token, and be captain in 
a Militia regiment, or in the Line, be- 
forenow. I knew a County Inspector of 
Police, a first-class officer, and a Sub- 
Inspector of Police, also an excellent offi- 
cer, neither of whom could read or write. 
There have been mayors at times in 
all cities, too, whose education was 
neglected; but it is not probable that a 
wholly uneducated person should be 
chosen as chief magistrate in succession 
to Sir William King, who, admittedly, 
was one of the best informed men of his 
time. I have seen documents so recent 
as the middle of the last century to 
which persons who held very respectable 
positions as landlords subscribed their 
mark, thus, X. 

§ These ruins have well-nigh altoge- 
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Mr’. Perdue, the chiefest contributer towards the charge of them 
was M’. William York anno 1677. both whose Inscriptions on their 
monuments are read in this Church, amongst others, the chiefest 
whereof are that of Donagh O’Brien Earle of Thomond and the 
Sepulture and Monument of the Bishops of Limerick opposite to 
the former which sce. ‘ 

St. Johns is the next Church to be visited consisting of 3 Isles 
whose prospect I touched off page [435]. It hath little or nothing 
to recomend it to the sight of the curious, onely this monument, 
which see page [not in the MS.]. Its matter is of black marble, 
carrying this Inscripén in Roman Capitals. 


THOMAS POWER QUONDAM CIVES LIMERICEN- 
81S ET EIUS UXOR JOAANNA RICE HOC MONU- 
MENTUM H#EREDIBUS SUIS CONSTRUXERUNT 
IN QUO AMBO SEPELIUNTUR. ORET PRO EIS 
PIUS LECTOR 

QUISQUIS ERIS. QUI TRANSIERIS, STA PER- 
LEGE PLORA. 

SUM QUOD ERIS FUERAMQUE QUOD ES 
PRO ME PRECO ORA. HOC FINITO A° DNI 

M.D.C.XXII. 


St Muncheon’s hath nothing in it worth note onely that the 
Rebells of this city having lost their estates, lost also their right to 
bury in their quondam proper vaults in the Churches, as appeares 
by this Grave stone w* carieth another Inscripéon of later date, 
written antipodes as it were to the former. 
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ther disappeared, if we except those of ruins of the Franciscan Abbey, which may 
the Dominican monastery, near which et be seen at the rere of some houses in 
the Convent of Mercy is built in the Maryatrcet these are fully described 
Englishtown, and a small portion of the in Lenihan’s “History of Limerick” — 
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In St. Marys’ on the Pavement & right side of the Altar almost 
underneath the ballastera and neer the Earle of Thomonds Monu- 
ment is read this Inscripéon in this Character :— 


8 ic Sucet Mugister Andreas 
GCrengh quondam isting ecclesie 
Decumus. 


Without y® Quire in the body of the Church, adjoining to the 
foot of the back of the Deans seat, upon a Tomb? is read this Gingle 
upon the name of him who cast the Bells of this Church, in Roman 


Capitals. Thus 


HERR A BELL-FOUNDER, HONEST AND TRUE 
UNTIL THE RESURRECTION LIES PURDUE 
WILLIAM PURDUE OBIIT 111° 

xh 4° pit MpOCLXXIII. 


A little lower than this upon the Grave-stone of one sayd to be 
a person skilled in the Laws, is such a parcell of Irish Witt and 


but none of these ruins are calculated to 
afford an idea of the extent of the re- 
mains of these abbeys and monastcries 
in the days when Dineley visited Lime- 
rick. On the site of St. Francis’ Abbey 
was built, in 1750, a county court house, 
which was afterwards converted into a 
corn store, and which is now closed up— 
asad memorial of decaying trade, and 
ae fashions as to localities in Lime- 
rick. 

1 St. Mary’s Cathedral and its monu- 
ments, ancient and modern, deserve a 
More lengthened notice ; whilst of St. 
John’s and St. Munchin’s Churches, hav- 
ing been rebuilt since Dineley wrote of 
the city, and many if not most of their 
monuments having been destroyed as 
well by war as by consuming time, it need 
only be stated that, though there are 
many fragments lying about the cemete- 
ries of these churches, none are worthy 
of particular observation here. Those 
Whom Dineley designates ‘‘the Rebells 
of this city” were, in point of fact, the 
ancient possessors of its wealth, influ- 
ence, and rank; and though Cromwell 
and Ireton ‘‘stamped them out” for a 
season, even when Dineley wrote they 
held a fair share of their own, at least 
as merchants and traders, though in 


municipal affairs their names ceased to 
appear on the mayoralty roll, or on the 
roll of the sheriffs, or as members of the 
corporation. 

In reference to St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
however, some of the monuments de- 
scribed by Dineley remain, though many 
of them not in their original places. The 
monument of Donough O’Brien occupies 
its ancient position; and on two black 
marble ledges of the monument are 
placed the recumbent figures of the Earl 
and his Countess—figures which were 
broken in the civil wars of 1641, as 
stated in the monumental inscription. 
The monument of Dean Creagh, de- 
scribed in the text, was removed from 
its old place in 1862, and put in a recess 
in the north transept of the Cathedral, 
close by which is the very ancient tomb- 
stone with the floreated Calvary cross, 
&c., described also in the text. 

2 Of this monument there is no trace; 
neither is there of that of Alderman 
John Stretch, which is mentioned in the 
next paragraph in the text. The Pur- 
dues were noted Bellfounders. Theycast 
bells for Bristol and Salisbury Cathe- 
drals ; andthree of the bells belonging to 
the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, 
were cast by Roger Purdue, A. D. 1674-5. 
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Learning that I could not omitt it. It is in a sort of Roman Capi- 


tall letters as followeth :— 


JOHNE : STRETCHE : ALDERMANE : THIRD : SONE : TOO : BARTHOLMEWE : 
» 


THIS : MONUMENTE : MADE: IN : FEBRARYE : 
MALES : RESIGHT : THEYRE : MORTALLE : BONS: 


WHERE: HEE: ANDE: HIS: HIS: HEYRES: 


MOST : TRUE: 


TYLL : CHRYSTE : DO: COME: TOO : JUDGE: ALL: MANS: ATTE: ONS. 


Str. Mary’s or LIMERICK. 


ee 


In the Chapter house of this Church of St. Maries almost op- 
site to the entrance on the right hand is an ancient fair Inscrip@én 
in the wall of so difficult a character, as it hath pussled some anti- 
quaries, as I was inform’d by the Verger who introduced them, all 
that I could make out were these 3 or 4 words & the Date. 


Mit th£3-% > 


bea =e ERIE RPS 


Ano Dow We uo x1¥° 
This Inscrip@on is eight or seven lines. The date is One Thou- 


sand five hundred and nineteen.! 


1On the subject of this monument, 
the writer of these notes contributed 
aper, which was published in this 
“Jo urnal,” p. 114, supra, this being no 
aie than the tomb of Galfridus Arture, 
of which Dineley seems to have known 
even less than the antiquaries and his- 
torians who followed him, until we solved 


the riddle. We refer the reader to the 
paper in question, merely with this ob- 
servation, that the monument has been 
removed from its old place to the north 
transept, close Ts the position which 


the Hartston monument occupies, 
which is descri od in the next paragraph 
of the text. 
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The Motiment upon the late Recorder of Limericks Lady is of 
black Marble with an inscrip@én of Roman Capitall Letters in Gold 
as on the other side this leafe (Note this Hartstongue is now one of 
the Barons of his Ma's Excheq’ of this Kingdom.) 


Here is drawn a small blank mural tablet surmounted by a 
flaming heart. ] 


THIS SMALL MONUMENT WAS ERECTED BY STANDISH HARTSTONGUE, ESQR. 
RECORDER OF THIS CITY, IN MEMORY OF HIS DEAR WIFE ELIZABETH DAUGHTER 
OF FRANCIS JERMY OF GUNTON IN THE COUNTY OF NORFOLKE ESQR. BY 
ALICE HIS WIFE YE DAUGHTER OF SR ANTHONY IRBY OF BOSTON KNT. WHO 
DIED THE 5TH OF JULY MDCLXIII. AND LIETH BURIED IN THIS CHURCH, 
WHO HAD ISSUE ELEVEN CHILDREN WHEREOF SEVEN ARE NOW LIVING 
MD.CL.XXVII. 
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St. Johns having nothing in it worthy of note but one monu- 
ment of Thomas Power, I returne to the Cathedrall, where neer the 
Altar, between that and the Bishops seat, observe the remaines of 
the two famous Bipps of this Diocess, the one being built in the 
wall, and the other being the statue of Bipp O Dae conserved b 
the Great Donah O’Brien who erected the Monument underneat 
to his Memory. 

In black marble with an Inscrip@én in Letters of Gould. 

3M 
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[Here is drawn a mural tablet of two stages, surmounted by an 
oblisk, crowned by a flaming heart with the following inscriptions. } 


BARNAEBDUS IACET 
HIC EN ADAXMYVS 


EPISCOPUS OLIM 
OMNIA NON VIDIT 
SOLOMONIS AT 


OMNIA VANA. 


Sufficient God did give me 
which I spent 
IT little borrowed and as 


little lent 


I left them whom I lov’d e- 


nough in store 
Increast this Bishoprick 
Releiv’d the Poor. 


NEMO MIHI TUMBAM 
S8STATUAT DEMARMO 


[Here is drawn the recumbent effigy of a Bishop, robed and 


mitred. | 


Ho EST EPFIGIES REVERENDISSIMI VIRI Cornevir ODar QUONDAN  EPISCO- 
Pr LIMERICBNSIS QVI AD MONUMENTUM HOC NOVUM EPISCOPORUM LYMERICENSIV 


AD PERPETUANDAM MEMORIAM ET HONOREM TANTI PRESULIS 


TRANSLATUS 


FUIT UT HIO CUM FRATRIBUS SUIS REQUIESCERET XIV DIE IUNIL AN*. DNi 


MDC XXI. 


ReEMOTUS HUC FUIT SUMPTIBUS NOBILISSIMI HEROIS DONATI 
Comitis THOMONL® TUNC HONORATISSIMI PRA SIDENTIS 
Provraz MOMO NI.! 


1 Cornelius O’Dea was one of the most 
eminent of Limerick’s prelates; he was 
consecrated A. D. 1400, and resigned 
the See of Limerick in 1427. For an 
account of his life and actions, his splen- 
dour and munificence, his mitre, crozier, 
and seal, see Lenihan’s ‘‘ History of Li- 
merick.” The monument exists; but the 
effigy suffered the fate of all the effigies 
during the wars which desolated Lime- 
rick in the seventeenth century. O'Dea 
was of the race of Clancullen, and re- 


lated to the royal house of O’Brien. 
Hence the care bestowed upon his monu- 
ment by Donat O’Brien, Lord President 
of Munster—a care which has been con- 
tinued to our own day by the O’Brien 
family, as it is only within the last few 
yous that the Hon. Robert O’Brien, 

rother of Lord Inchiquin, expended a 
sum of money in renewing and gilding 
the inscription on the tomb, and in other- 
wise securing the monument from danger 
and decay. 
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That which is cutt off by the narrownes or obscurity of the up- 
per draught is thus in its proper character. 


SUFFICIENT GOD DID GIVE ME WHICH I SPENT, 
I LITTLE BORROW'D AND AS8 LITTLE LENT 
I LEFT THEM WHOM I LOV’D, ENOUGH IN 8TORE 
INCREAST THIS BISHOPRICK RELEIV’D THE POOR. 


NEMO MIHI TUMBAM STATUAT DE MARMORE FAXIT 
URNULA EPISCOPULO SATIS SATIS ISTA PUSILLA PUSILLO 
ANGLI QUIS VIVUS FUERAM ET TESTENTUR HYBERNI 
CCELICOLI QUIS SIM DEFUNCTUS TESTIFICENTUR. 


This Inscripédn relates not to this Tombstone but y® last mo- 
nument of Bishop Barnard Adams, being the last but one. 

This ‘Tombstone’ is seen adjoining to that of Dean Creagh 
within the Ballustrade and between the Altar and the monument 


of the Karle of Thomond. 


[ Here is drawn a tombstone with a floreated calvary cross, on 
either side of which are shields of arms; that on the dexter side 
bearing three lions passant gardant for O’Brien, that on the sinister 
a chevron between three Irish brogues’ for Arthure. ] 

These armes are given by the great O’Briens. 

These armes are given by the name of Arthur heretofore a con- 


siderable family of this Town, great Benefactors to their Church. 

The ruines of their mansion house is seen in y® strcet not farr 
from y° church, with a curious well wrought door case in black 
marble & the same Armes which are seen on the top of a Buttres, 
at y° east end of S'. Maries. 

On the outside of the right Isle going up to the Altar, unto 
which is lately affixed a stair case to go up to the Gallery and 
Organs, is obscured by the sayd staircase a very ancient Monu- 
ment adjoining to the Wall, with this Inscription under the Armes 


on the top, in Roman Capitall Letters. 


1 Bishop Bernard Adams’s monument 
is just over the tomb of Bishop O'Dea, 
and it was also defaced during the civil 
wars; there is no effigy remaining, but 
the inscription exists. Adams was ad- 
vanced to the see in 1604; he was well 
informed, and compiled ‘*The Little 
Black Book” of Limerick, which is in 
the possession of the Registrar of the 
diocese. He made an abstract of the 
property of the See from the ancient 
record, the ** Black Book;” or, ‘' Liber 
Niger,” of which a description is given 
in Lenihan’s ‘* History of Limerick;’’ 
the abstract, which is in the handwriting 
of Bishop Adams, is in the possession 
also of the Registrar of the diocese. 


2 T have referred to this tombstone in 
note ', p. 433; it may have been the mo- 
nument of an ancient bishop of the see. 

3 What Dineley quaintly and erro- 
neously designates by the name of Irish 
brogues are none other than three cla- 
rions, the arms of the once great Arthur 
family of Limerick, and are engraved 
on many ancient and comparatively mo- 
dern tombstones in St. Mary's Cathe- 
dral. ‘he monument described by Dine- 
ley exists in the identical place to this 
day. The legend in old raised English 
characters above the shield, is simply 
Ohomas Artur; the final ¢ is broken off. 
The Arthur family were about 800 years 
connected with Limerick. 
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Lusnta [ Lumina ?] Qu& LECTOR TUA CERNUNT HISCE JOBANNI 
i 
MURIS SCULPTA SACRIS QUADRANT INSIGNIA GAWE. "E" 


Coming out of the Quire on the right hand adjoining to the upper- 
most Pillar upon a Grave Stone of two foot square is this read 
FIFTEEN YEARS A MAYD, ONE YEER A WIFE 
TWO MONTHS A MOTHER, THEN I LEFT THIS LIFE 
THREE MONTHS AFTER ME MINE OFFSPRING DID REMAIN 
NOW EARTH TO EARTH WEE ARE RETURN'’D AGAIN.? 


Now to leave the sacred and come to the prophane buildings 
the first and most frequented which offered itself was the 

Excuane, a walk so called, over which in a chamber of the 
whole length thereof the city coén Counsill meet, this was the Guift, 
and built at the sole Charges of W™. York at the time of his Mayor- 
altie, except the grounds & 70it. 

The County Court is kept in the ruines of St. Francis Abby 
which on Sundays is used as a conventicle, the preacher is one Baily. 

There are two faires a yeer, viz. that of S'. John Baptist and 
St James, the latter whereof is after the manner of Bartholomew 
fair London and continues a fortnight, during which time no arrest 
can be made in the Town for debt, in signal whereof a white Glove 
is hung out at the Prison. 

The Present Bipp of this Diocess is the Right Reverend Father 
[in] God, Dr. Simon Digby of that noble family whereof was the 
late Earle of Bristol, who besides the possessing of all good Qua- 
lities belonging to that sacred charge and Profession, limns and 
draws in little to admiration. 

The Revered the Dean of Limerick is Dr. Hind a worthy Di- 
vine once of Brazen Nose Colledge in the University of Oxford. 

The Family of the Arruures also beare Gules thus viz. a 
Cheveron between three Irish brogues Or. The 
pulling off a mans shoe seemeth to have been a 
note of infamy as Moses Deut: 25 where if a man 
happen to dye without issue then his next kins- 
man should marry his wife & raise up to his brother 
a name among the Israelites, which if he refuse 
to do, then upon complaint by her made to the 
Elders, he was warned before them, if then he 
refused to marry her, then came the Woman to 
him in the presence of the Elders & pull’d off his shoo and did spitt 


1i,e. Gallway. This, the Gallway terribly battered and defaced. For an 
monument, is of black marble, and was account of this ancient Limerick family, 
one of the most exquisite specimens of see Lenihan’s ‘‘ History of Limerick,” 
vanopied medieval work in the cathe- and Sir Bernard Burke's ‘* Landed Gen- 
dral. The shafts and pillars and cano- — try of Ireland.” 
pies remain, but the inscription has been * Of this monument there is no trace. 
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in his face & say as in Deuteronomy 25. The Shoe is a note of 
Progression fitt for Travellers. In y* acripture it is taken for Ex- 
pedicon as Psal: 60. And proceeding to Idumea I will cast my 
shoe over it.! 

Here is also in the North East part of the Town a fair Tan- 
yard? in the ruines of an Abbey. 

DroumcoreE is a castle so called in the middle of the Irish Town, 
which took its name from its scituation, upon a rising back or tump 
of ground, Droum signifying, back, & Core odd, fré the name of 
y° first founder, of whose name w“* was [blank] they could find 
not one other among the Brittains at y* conquest of this Kingdome 
under Strongbow, so that they nam’d him Core w“ signifieth odd. 
Att the same time came over one Stapylton, which was a very re- 
markeable forwarder of the conquest, and the natives being at a 
loss how to Irish that name, they nam'd him Gauwe Duff w% is 


black English, of whose family are at this day by that name. 

Tue Manuracturr.—The ordinary Traffique is Frize, Corne, 
Cattle, Rape, Hides, ‘Tallow, Beanes, Barley, Salmon, Butter‘ 
which they transport for France, Spayne, and Holland. 


1 The monument of the Arthurs may 
be seen on the top of the buttress on the 
east side of the cathedral; but the 
‘* Irish brogues’’ are none other than the 
clarions reterred to in note 3, p. 437. 
The family tomb of the Arthurs is imn- 
mediately below the monument, near the 
eastern wall of the cathedral. 

2 This tanyard, which is yet in exist- 
ence, was first established soon after the 
suppression of the abbeys and monas- 
teries by a member of the Sexten fa- 
mily, as we learn from Father Moony’s 
MSS., preserved in the Burgundian 
Library, Brussels. The site on which 
it was formed belonged to the great 
Franciscan Abbey, and the locality to 
this day goes by the name of “ ‘The 
Abbey.” In the reign of James I. ‘‘The 
Abbey” was constituted part and parcel 
of the county of Limerick ; a county court 
house was erected in it, as we have al- 
ready seen in note, p. 433; and the voters 
of the Abbey voted at county elections as 
of the barony of Pobble Brien. The tan- 
yard now belongs to a Mr. O’Donnell. 

3 Dineley calls this castle “ Droum- 
core,” and gives it a name and a deriva- 
tion which I believe to be apocryphal. 
Inthe Arthure MSS., some of which were 
written sixty years before Dineley made 
his tour, the castle, which was then in 
existence, is stated to have been called 
Thomcore; it is so called in White's 
MSS., and in Ferrar; and it was built 


in A. D. 1400, according to the Arthur 
MSs., by one Thomas Balbeyne, or Corre, 
a citizen of Limerick, and given by him, 
according to his will, whichis preserved 
inthe Arthure MSS., to the corporation 
(provided a brother of his, who then re- 
sided in Bristol, should not return to 
Limerick), on consideration that prayers 
should be said tor the repose of his 
(Thomas Balbeyne’s) soul: these facts 
appear in Lenihan’s ‘* History of Lime- 
rick.” This castle existed up to twenty 
years before the close of the last century, 
when a market house was built on the 
site; but in some years afterwards, cven 
the market house was removed, and no- 
thing now tells, except tradition, where 
this famous castle had stood. 

4 The traffic in butter continues; if 
not to France and Spain and Holland— 
to England. Of salmon the abundance 
is enormous; but the citizens justly com- 
plainthat its salehas become a monopoly, 
which well-nigh excludes them from the 
slightest participation in the bencfits of 
the most prolitic and profitable salmon 
fishery in Ireland—we may add, in 
Europe—and one of the most ancient. 
The salmon weir has been an object for 
ages past of royal grants, inquisitions, 
leases, &c.; and in more recent years, of 
extensive and expensive litigation be- 
tween the successors of the ancient fish- 
ermen of Limerick and Mr. Maleomson, 
of Portlaw, who purchased Mr. Gabbett's 
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They come froin Dublin to Limerick for Canary. 

The Salmon Weire out of Town, having a Castle without tim- 
ber or nayle in the middle of the river: here the custome is to grant 
tickets for salmon gratis to all strangers who will eat them upon 
the place, this the Corpora¢on is obliged to, though they set it for 


2001 p anni." 


Quarries of black marble are in such plenty about the Town, 
y‘ Castle, Cittadel, Walls, Bridges, houses, other buildings, are 
form’d therewith, and it servs for pavement to the streets.? 

The Inns of the best accommodaéon are at Mr. Francis Whitte- 
mares, the signe of the Globe, and at one Mr. W™. Allens in the 
same street, att both w™ places is a better draught of Claret, though 
not so great, as in most ‘Taverns of London.° 

Their chiefest Importacon are Wines, Salt, Madder, Hops, but 
the best of the latter come out of England. 


From Norway Deal boards. 


interest in the lease of the weir, which he 
held from the corporation, and with 
which weir a ‘‘ several fishery” from the 
weir to a distance of three miles west- 
ward of the Shannon waters has been 
judicially established in an appeal to the 
House of Lords. The castle on the 
Great Lax weir has been a frequent ob- 
ject of attack and defence in Cromwell's 
wars, and in those of William III. and 
James Il. It is quite true that in the 
reign of Charles Il. the freemen of Li- 
merick were empowered to obtain sal- 
mon; each freeman received one fish 
once a year; but he was compelled to 
discuss its merits, otherwise to eat the 
salmon, in the castle. 

1A custom more honoured in the ob- 
servance than in the breach, and tho- 
roughly reasonable, not only because 
the aldermen of the corporation thereby 
hospitably admitted strangers to par- 
take of this excellent fish, but because 
they thereby recognised a gracious éx- 
ception to their monopolist right to this 
free gift of nature. 

2 The quarries at Garryowen, Alta- 
mira, Rossbrien, Ballysimon, &c., pro- 
duce very fine black marble, and lime- 
stone, with which many of the buildings 
of modern Limerick have been con- 
structed. The fronts of the houses re- 
ferred to by Dineley have been faced 
with red brick since the commencement 
of the last century, when too the gables 
were reconstructed after the Dutch 
fashion, and several of them retain the 
quaint architectural peculiarity to this 
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day. Among the most perfect and beau- 
tiful of the more recent uses of the Lime- 
rick stone, or as it may be called, marble, 
are the buildings of St. John’s Catholic 
Cathedral, the Catholic Church of St. 
Alphonsus, the Convent, Orphanage, and 
Church of the Sisters of Mercy at 
Mount St. Vincent, &c. Mr. Barry, the 
architect of the Westminster Palace, 
was in treaty some years ago with the 
late Mr. Staunton—the then proprietor 
of the Ballysimon quarries—in reference 
to the supply of marble from Ballysi- 
mon, but for some cause the negotia- 
tion fell through. The Catholic Cathe- 
dral of St. John’s, Newfoundland, has 
been partially faced with, if not built of 
Ballvsimon marble. Pe 

3 From very early times Limerick has 
been celebrated for its wines. An in- 
quisition taken in the reign of James I. 
shows how the merchants of Limerick 
complained of the oppressions and pira- 
cies to which the ships which conveyed 
their wines from Spain were subjected 
at the hands of the petty chieftains 
who inhabited either shore of the Shan- 
non, from Loop Head to Cratloe, and 
who levied black mail ad libitum on every 
ship that carried wines to the city. 
Francis Whittamore was mayor of Lime- 
rick in 1682; and Whittamore’s Castle, 
in Mary-strect, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the antiquarian. We may observe 
that to this day certain residents of 
London send to certain wine merchants 
of Limerick for hampers of crusty old 
port. 
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That which is further observeable in y* Salmon Weire above 
named is, that the castle or watch house belonging to it, hath 
neither Timber nor nayle in it. 

In the hands of the curious of this Town was lately an Elk’s 
head found ina marie pitt in the river Shannon of a prodigious 
largeness. ‘The Horns whereof had one Palm distant from the 
other ten foot and half, and each palme was 20 inches over ; these 
hornes were fixed to the head, and some of the Teeth in it. The 
Beams were by computation about 25 inches round. 

One Thomas Phelps the Quaker is sayd to have sent one hence 
into England of 14 foot wide, found in a marle pitt in the County 
of Tipperary, where several are found supposed to have bin there 
ever since the Flood, because no History takes any notice of their 
ever having seen any such beast living in this Kingdome.' 

The Distinction of this city into English and Irish Town hath 
bin ever since the Conquest and first reduction in the Reign of 
Henry II‘. when the English took to themselves the best of the 
town, wall’d it in, and excluded the natives: yet those very Eng- 
lish in process of time have degenerated into meer Irish and have 
forfeited their estates as such, one whereof was Brennah w“ signi- 
fieth Welsh, and whose monument is before menGéned in St. Mun- 
cheons Church. 

The Water Gate leading out of the English ‘Town to the county 
Court, which is sett up in the Ruines of an Abbey, is inconsider- 
able, with a little niche over it whereon I suppose stood a small 
Image of St. James, because of this wrote thereon. 


SANCTE JACOBE 
DEFENDE NOS AB HOSTE. 

HIC BELLONA TONAT SEDET HIC ASTREA RENASCENS 
HAC PIETAS AD AQUAS, AC SACRA PANDIT ITER 
ANNO DOMINI MDC. XL VII. 

R. R. CAROLI DOMINIC FANNING PRETORE 
DAVID CREAGH ET JACOBO SEXTON VICEC.? 


This Gate is at the end of Bonfield lane. 

D. Fanning held out this Town against Ireton Cromwells son 
in law, for which he was hanged at his own door & his house is de- 
molished to this day. 

Memorandum, Dominic Fanning was Mayor of this city in the 


1 The skeletons of fossil deer continue 
to be found at Ballycullane Bog, within 
eight miles of the city; and a Mr. Hinchy 
has recently sold some admirable speci- 
mens to Lord Powerscourt, &c. Lough 
Gur, within eight miles of the city, has 


offered several specimens of fossil deer, 
elks, &ce. 

2 A small fragment of this inscription 
was preserved in the front of one of the 
houses near Mass-lane, in ‘‘ The Abbey.” 
Vicee. stands for Wicecomites, Sheriffs. 
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first year of the Rebellion in England, A®. Dni 1641, and about 
the year 52, when this city was taken by the Usurping Power, he 
was condemn’d to be hang’d by Ireton who bescig’d it, and who 
from such acertein day that he offered them good condiéons for 
y° surrender thereof, he excepted, of the chicfest Persons that op- 
posed the surrender, each day one to forfeit life and estate, whereof 
y° said Fanning was one who was executed: upon the same score 
also underwent the same fate Major Gral Robert, Robert Purcell, 
S'. Geoffrey Galloway Barronet was excepted but made his escape. 
But the Bipp of Emely was executed, the Bipp of Limerick for the 
time being, Geoffrey Baron Barrest’ at Law, Dr. Higgins Doctor 
of Physick, who had a pardon sent him but too late, Thomas 
Stretch, then Mayor of Limerick.’ 

Y¢ Sextons are of a family which for its fidelity to the Crown 
of England in the time of Henry the eight, in discovering a Re- 
bellion to the Lt Lieutenant, and preventing the delivery up of 
this Town to the enemy, got a very considerable Estate, and Pri- 
viledges above others who keep them to this day viz. To have 
Precedency of the Bipp and all the civil Magistrates here except 
the Mayor, to have two votes in common Councill.2, The sherriff 
James Sexton in the last Inscripéén on the other side this leafe is 
of the same family, though not in a direct line. 

No Mayor is made without the approbaéén of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.‘ 

Their custome is to shut up the gates at 9 in the evening in 
winter, and at 10 in summer delivering the keyes to y* Governor, 
and to open in the mornings at four in summer and seven in winter. 

The keyes of the city Gates at night are never trusted any 
where but in the house of the Governor with a guard also upon 
them.° 


1A MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, 
called ‘* An Aphorismical Discovery of 
Treasonable Faction,” gives some ex- 
traordinary particulars of the conccal- 
ment, capture, sufferings and judicial 
rmourder of Dominick Fanning and his 
fellow-citizens at the hands of Ireton’s 
soldiers. Lenihan’s “ History of Lime- 
rick” throws a good deal of light on the 
terrible doings of these eventful times. 

2 See the printed ‘*State Papers.” 
Archdall adds, that it was customary 
for the Mayor and Corporation to wait on 
the head of the Sexten dee on the 
first day of salmon taking, and to pre- 
sent him with the first salmon taken in 
their weir at Parteen. 

3 The first of the Sexten family was 
Edmund, who was a sewer in the King’s 
(Henry VIII.) chamber; he is said to 


have been descended from the ancient 
Thomond family of Sesnan—he was 
sent over to Ireland on the suppression 
of the abbeys, and well did he perform 
his behests to the royal devastator by 
whom he was commissioned and largely 
rewarded. He was a.man of bravery 
and ability; he wrote a Chartulary, 
&c., which is preserved in the British 
Muscum, and which is like, in many re- 
spects, the Arthure MS., in the posses- 
sion of the writer of these notes. His 
preservation of Limerick from a medi- 
tated attack by Lord Leonard Grey is 
described in Lenihan’s ‘‘ History.” 

‘ This was the case under the “ New 
Rules” issued for the government of the 
corporation in the reign of Charles II. 

6’ Dr. J. W. Geary, J. P., is said to be 
in possession of one of these keys, which, 
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The Houses [of] most of this city are tall built with black un- 
a marble with partition walls some of 5 foot thick, and have 
attlements on the top, and the best Cellars, for so many, of any 
city in England or Ireland. 
The Tholsel Court! is a fair Building with this Inscrip¢on on 
the outside at the end. 
EXTITIT E RUINIS HOC ZDIFICIUM 
THEMIDI SACRUM ANNO CHRISTI 
MDCLXIV REGISQUE CAROLI 
SECUNDI XVI. 
PRETORE RADOLPHO WILSON 
MILITE. 


Carrying also this Inscripédn on the side in Roman Capital 
Letters. 
RCCE BIPARTITA DOMUS HEC SUFFULTA COLUMNIS 
OCCUPAT ALMA GELLIS IMA SUPERNA THEMIS 
PUBLICIS EXPENSI8 
JORDANUS ROCHE PRETORE 
CIVITATIS 
ANNO SALUTIS MDCXL. 


The lower part of this Structure is upon arches, and was de- 
sign’d for an Exchange and the upper part for the Town Court.? 

Out at St. Johns Gate a mile distant are seen the ruines ofa 
fair Castle built by the s‘ Roche, and burnt by Ireton or y® Lord 
Inchiquin in the seige when he lay down before Limerick, there 
have escaped about it the fairest Orchards in the Countrey. 

The City Walls* are fair and strong with a pav’d walk thereon 
as are those of Shrewsbury and Chester in England, with addition 
of some Bastions Bulwarks and Fortificaéén carrying some In- 
scripcons thereon as namely on that part of the Walk which adjoines 
to the right side of the aforemenéoned Mongrett Gate in Roman 
Capitalls. 

HANC PROPUGNACULI MOLEM AD HOSTILES 
IMPETUS PROPULSANDOS EXCITATAM TABULATO 
STRAVIT FASTIGIUMQUE IMPOSUIT FRANCISCUS 
FANNING. PRETOR MDLXLV. ET 

IM. VICECOMITES. P.D.M. 


the gaol itself may now be said to be a 


when shown by him to Chubb, of Lon- 
don, surprise was expressed by that 
celebrated locksmith at the beauty and 
Complexity of the workmanship. 

‘For Dincley’s sketch of the Tholsel, 
See next page. 

* The city gaol, in Mary-street, was 
built on the ruins of the Tholsel; and 


ruin; the roof is off, while the lower 
portion is occupied by a nailor’s forge, 
and a miscellaneous shop, in which one 
Michael Moloney frequently exhibits 
some literary and artistic treasures. 

3 Of the city walls we have already 
written in note 2, p. 426. 
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Upon the Citty Wall on the left side y* Mongrett Gate in the 
Walk is also read 
CAROLO REGNANTE 
PETRO CREAGH PRETORE 
HUIC MURI PROPUGNACULO TAGGE 
veeeees+ BUS HIC COMMUNITI 
SUNT 
ANNO.  R: S: MDCXLIII.' 


The Anciente Lanes and Streets of this city are, for the most 
part, Castle’ building, each Inhabitant having been so affraid of his 
neighbour, that many partition Walls are six foot thick.’ 

Manag 4 Grady which signifieth Emanuel 4 Grady an under 
receivor of some chief Rents to the R' Hon"! y® Earle of Thomond 
save a Guinney towards the founding of the tenour Bell in 5‘ 

aryes Limerick called Thomond Bell on purpose to perpetuate 
his name, and that this Inscripédn might be cast thereon, which is 


1 Of this inscription there is no trace. § The walls of the houses in the Eng- 
¢ Limerick used to be styled ‘‘acity lishtown and Irishtown are very thick; 


of castles.” Each of these fortalicesbe- but it is improbable that they were ; 


came a stronghold whenever the outer so built for the reason advanced by 
walls of the town were taken. Dineley. 
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seen at this day, in as choice termes as was that of Counsellor 
Stretch in the Church. 


NOBLE MR. GRADY FOR THE LOVE HE DOTH OW 
UNTO THE BELL CALLED THOMOND 
A GUINNEY DID BESTOW. 


It was usuall in old times, and some of later date though ancient 
quality make their own monuments living.' As the present Rt. 
Hon>!e Henry Earle of Thomond himself who lately erected his, 
and putt up the remaines of the marble guilded Effigies of his 
Hone Ancest's. (defaced in the time of the late wars of Ireland 
& the Rebells) to preserve their memory, page [ ; 

Those that living, do build their own Tombs, would (without 
doubt) lay this charge upon whom they intrust with their Wills; 
and employ their last dayes altogether in the Service of God, if they 
did not in their life time see, by others that heires and Executors 
chiefly bury the memory and honour of the dead with the corps: 
slighting their fidelity to the dead. Concerning this an ancient 
Inscripéén before the general conflagracén was seen painted against 
si wall of St Edmonds parish church in Lumbard street London 
thus 

' This. Ban the behobpth offe to babe pis! ix minde 

7 That. 3 Thine. Yat thof gebeth fyth gm* bond pat? sall thof find 

For Bidotoes be slofull, and Chyldren beth onkprde 
Grecutors beth cobetos and heg all pat pep fond 
Sf enp body esh tober the deddys goodps becum. 


* They answer. Hep unsquer* 
§ Virgin. So God me help and Halidam,’ 
He died a pore mun 
Pink 
6 Think on this. or pis® 


Upon these monuments they used to engrave such like sentences 
to this effect 
FALLAX S8EPE FIDES, TESTATAQUE VOTA PERIBUNT 
CONSTITUES TUMULUM, SI SAPI8 IPSE TUUM. 
or 
CERTA DIES NULLI, MORS CERTA, INCERTA 8EQUENTUM 
CURA, LOCET TUMULUM QUI S8APIT IPSE SIBI. 


Ending for the most part with, Vivus sibi posuit, Vivus fieri fecit ; 


' Witness the monument set up by in the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny; 
Cox, Archbishop of Cashel (to which not forgetting the satiric epitaph ajiche 
see he had been translated from Ossory), to it during his life. 
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Se vivo fecit; Vivus fecit; Vivus faciendum curavit, Vivus hoc 
sibi fecit monumentum. 

Some conclude monuments of their own erection with Sibi et 
conjugi, sibi conjugi & liberis, sibi et posteris. 

And others who would have none other entomb’d therein have 
thus: Hoc monumentum heredes non sequuntur, or, Rogo per 
deos superos inferosque ossa nostra ne violes, 

Halfa mile out of Limerick on the Thomond side on the side 
of the Causeway is a stone with this Inscripédn in Roman Capitall 
Letters thus 


THIS PAVEMENT WAS WHOLY ENDED 
AT THE CHARGES OF THE CORPORA- 
TION 
JAMES WHITE FITZ JAMES 
E8QR. MAYOR A®°. DOM. 

MDCX XXVIII. 


He beareath Argent Trefoyles slipped sables 2. and 1. by the 
name of Vanderlure.' | 

[Here is drawn a blank mural tablet, surmounted by a shield 
charged with arms of Vanderleur, as above, impaling Fitzgerald, a 
chevron Ermine; crest, a forearm holding a star or mullet. ] 


HERE LIETH MARTHA 

WIFE TO GILES VANDER- 

LURE Esq". who died y*. 

28 day of January 1678. 

in the 40" yeer of her age 

daughter of y* reverend John 

Fitzgerald late Dean of Cork 

her Mother was Katherine 

Boyle Daughter to y® most Re- 

verend Richard Boyle Arch- 

bishop of Tuam She had issue 
8 sons & 7 daughters. 


1Giles Vanderleurappearstohave been which was situated in ‘‘The Abbey,” 
the father of that Giles Vandeleur who without the walls. There is no trace 
first projected the County Infirmary, of the monument. 


(To be continued.) 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QuarTERLY Generat Merrinc, held at the Society’s Apart- 
ments, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, April 11th 
(by adjournment from the 4th), 1866. 


Henry Fizstmons, Esq., M. A., in the Chair. 
The following new Members were elected :— 


Monsr. de la Ponce, M.R.I. A., &c., Tours, France: proposed 
as an Honorary Member by A. G. ’Geoghegan, Esq. 

The Hon. Robert O’Brien, Old Church, Limerick; Franz 
Thimm, Isq., 3, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, London; the 
Rev. W. C. Lukis, Wath Rectory, Ripon; and the Rev. Henry 
Stuart Fagan, Bath: proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

Alexander George Richey, Esq., LL. B., Barrister-at-Law, 27, 
Upper Pembroke-street, Dublin: proposed by W. Anderson, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. | 

The Rev. W. F. Bindon, A.M., Mothel Rectory, Leighlin- 
bridge : proposed by the Rev. R. Deverell. 

EK. H. Comerford, Esq., M. D., John-street, Kilkenny : pro- 
posed by Mr. J. Hogan. 

Edward Anderson, Esq., Jun., 68, Grafton-street, Dublin ; and 
Maurice F’. Kelly, Esq., Graiguenamanagh : proposed by Mr. Prim. 

John Ribton Garstin, Esq., M.A, M.R.I. A. 21, Upper 
Merrion-street, Dublin: proposed by G. V. Du Noyer, Esq. 

Richard Raleigh, Esq., Patrick-street, Limerick ; and John 
Connolly, Esq., Solicitor, George-street, Limerick ; proposed by 
M. Lenihan, Esq. 

The Rev. James Graves laid before the Meeting the reply of 
the Marquis of Ormonde to the Society’s Address on the attainment 
of his Lordship’s majority :— 


‘TO THE MEMBERS OF THE KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCH ZVLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


‘Mr. DEAN, AND GENTLEMEN,—I beg to offer you my grateful thanks 
for the address with which you have presented me, on the attainment of 
my majority. Iam aware that my beloved father took deep interest in 
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the prosperity of the Society, and was glad to have it in his power to 
further its efforts 

‘Your appreciation of his character and cultivated mind is very ac- 
ceptable to me; and I heartily respond to the wish which you have ex- 
pressed with so much kindness, that I may be permitted to follow in the 
footsteps of my revered parent. 

“Tam, Mr. Dean, and Gentlemen, 
‘Your obedient and obliged Servant, 
‘* ORMONDE. 
“* Kilkenny Castle, February 3rd, 1866.” 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 

By the Sussex Archzological Society : ‘* Sussex Archeological 
Collections,” Vol. XVII. 

By the Cambrian Archeological Association: “ Archzologia 
Cambrensis,” Nos. 15 and 16. 

By the Archzological Institute: their ‘“ Journal,” Nos. 86 
and 87. 

By the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire: their 
‘s Transactions,” New Series, Vol. IV. 

By the Royal Institution of Cornwall: their ‘‘ Journal,” No. 5. 

By the British Archeological Assocation: their ‘“ Journal,” for 
March, 1866. 

By Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq., F.S. A.: ‘* The Reliquary,” No. 
23. 

By the Publisher: ‘‘ The Gehtleman’s Magazine” for January, 
February, and March, 1866. 

By the Publisher: ‘* The Builder,” Nos. 1186-1199, inclu- 
sive. 

By Mr. Maurice F. Kelly: a silver groat of Queen Elizabeth, 
and three pieces of late painted glass (one of them an entire pane, 
with a portion of the leaden sash in which it had been set) said to 
have belonged to the Abbey of Graigue. He wrote :—* These, 
with others, remained stowed away in an old window which shows 
light to the loft over the present vestry in the Roman Catholic 
Church, up to about two years ago, when they fell into my posses- 
sion.” 

The Rev. James Graves said that the glass was not older than 
the beginning of the last century. It probably belonged to a par- 
tial fitting up of the abbey for purposes of religious worship which 
took place at the time that the modern belfry was placed on the 
west gable. 

By Mr. J. Kelly, High-street, Kilkenny: a gun-money half 
crown of James IJ. 

By Robert Malcomson, Esq., Local Secretary, Carlow: a cu- 
rious semi-globular shaped stone, having a cup-like hollow formed 
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artificially on one surface. Of this stone, Mr. Malcomson ob- 
served :—‘‘ It comes from William Duckett, Esq., of Russellstown 
Park, county of Carlow, upon whose estate there it was found in 
the course of Jast month, by workmen employed in drainage opera- 
tions, upon land which had never been broken up.” 

Mr. Prim pointed out that this stone was an example of the 
rude beginning of a curious class of antiquities, which in one stage 
of their development presented somewhat the appearance of a stone 
chalice. ‘They had in their Museum more than half'a dozen speci- 
mens of the antique in various stages. In the last stage the antique 
presented an approximation to the shape of a candlestick ; the spe- 
cimen sent by Mr. Duckett, through Mr. Malcomson, was in the 
earliest stage. ‘he suggestion made as to their purpose was, that 
they were primitive lamps, the hollow being used for containing 
oil or fat. He would not pledge himself to the correctness of 
the theory, which, however, should serve till a better solution could 
be offered. 

By Mr. Robertson: a drawing of one of the Early English 
lancet windows of the interesting old church of Clomantagh, be- 
tween Freshford and Johnstown. 

By the Rev. James Graves: a curious ring of brass, which had 
been found at St. Canice’s Cathedral, in the vault discovered at the 
north side of the communion table, and presumed to have been the 
old Ormonde vault. The ornamentation of this ring showed it to 
be antique ; from its shape it was not likely to have been intended 
for the finger. It was found by Mr. Monaghan, the contractors’ 
superintendent of works. AJso a large piece of mortar, incorporated 
with which was a considerable portion of the leaf of an old prayer 
book printed in black letter, being the Epistle for St. Stephen’s Day. 
It had been found in taking down the eighteenth century wall which 
had been built across the Lady Chapel, separating the Chapter 
Room from the Bishop’s Court, and which was now removed. 

By Mr. Robertson: a highly glazed encaustic flooring tile, found 
in digging that portion of St. Canice’s Cathedral known as the 
‘“‘ Hermit’s Cell.” 

Mr. Prim said that, about twenty years since, when Dean 
Vignoles was clearing away the earth, which had in the lapse of 
time accumulated round the walls of the Cathedral, so as to reach 
the original level of the cemetery, the walls of an inclosure had been 
found at the north side of the choir, and at the east end of the north 
choir aisle, which appeared to have been originally covered in by a 
roof shedded up against the choir wall. It was no part of the origi- 
nal structure of the Cathedral, but was a very ancient addition. 
Its use had been a matter of speculation, till all doubt was set at 
rest By the discovery in Trinity College Library of a portion ofa. 
MS. Latin history of the Diocese of Ossory, of which there could 
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be no doubt Bishop David Roth was the author, and in which it was 
stated that adjoining the north side of the choir, and close to the 
external wall of the church, an anchorite’s cell was attached, whence, 
from an aperture in the wall, near the right or Gospel side of the high 
altar, the enclosed anchorite could behold the performance of the 
Divine mysteries. In sinking a hole for a scaffolding pole within the 
area of this cell, about a month since, the workmen engaged in the 
present restorations at the Cathedral came upon a grave, lined with 
flavs, and the eastern end of which was formed by a hollowed stone, 
prepared to receive the head of the person interred therein. As it 
was unquestionably an ancient grave, the fact of its being in such 
a place suggested the inference that the anchorite who had tenanted 
the cell during life, had been interred there on his death ; and it 
was determined, as the grave had been already partially opened, 
and a portion of the skeleton exposed, to carry the investigation 
further, and see if anything had been buried along with the body 
which would indicate whether the anchorite had been an ecclesiastic 
or a layman. Mr. Robertson and he (Mr. Prim) had superin- 
tended the investigation. ‘They found that the grave had been 
covered by thin flags, similar to those which composed its sides, but 
several of them had been broken and were pressed downwards by 
some superincumbent weicht. The grave was coffin-shaped; six 
feet six inches in length ; a foot wide at top; one foot eight anda 
half inches at the shoulders, which was the widest part, and thirteen 
inches at foot. In removing the clay which it contained, some 
very old roofing slates were turned up, as well as the encaustic tile 
presented by Mr. Robertson, and several fragments of other tiles, 
besides a large oyster shell, in a very much decomposed state. The 
skeleton—that of'a tall man, exceeding six feet in length—was found 
quite perfect, lying with the feet to the east, and there was no 
vestige of any grave-clothing, ornament, or implement of any 
kind remaining. ‘The remains lay about a foot below the top of 
the flags forming the sides of the grave; and on examination it ap- 
peared that the latter ran down below the flags which formed its 
bottom. It was resolved to ascertain the reason of this ; so, remov- 
ing the bottom flags, they soon found that another body had been 
laid beneath. ‘These, forming the skeleton of a man about five feet 
ten inches in height, were obviously the remains ofan earlier tenant 
of the grave—in fact, the person for whom it had been originally 
constructed. In order to sce if any other interments had taken 
place there, they examined the ground beneath the second skeleton 
—under whom no flags had been placed—and came on sand which 
had never been disturbed. They then caused the remains of mor- 
tality to be carefully replaced, and the grave filled in and covered 
up in the manner in which they found it. The result of the ex- 
amination sufficed to ground an inference that two of the anchorites 
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who had tenanted the cell, one succeeding the other, had ultimately 
been interred within it, and in the same tomb. 

Mr. Andrew Jervise of Brechin, N. B., sent the following ob- 
servations relative to the sculptured boulder at Clonfinlough de- 
scribed by the Rev. James Graves at p. 361, supra :— 


‘‘The paper and sketches relating to the Clonfinlough boulder are 
peculiarly interesting, and afford instances of the striking affinity which 
exists between the antiquities of Ireland and Scotland. I trouble you 
With this note merely to let you know that we have in this quarter some 
such traces of ‘the fairies’ as appear upon the Clonfinlough stone. 
A small undressed block of granite lies by the side of the mountain stream 
of the Turret, in Glenesk, near Lord Dalhousie’s shooting lodge of Mill- 
den, and upon it the figure of a human foot, of small size, is very correctly 
and pretty deeply scooped out. This is called the ‘fairy’s footmark ;’ 
but of its origin or history nothing is preserved, although stories were 
rife, not long ago, of wonderful doings of fairies in the locality. 

‘* Prehistoric remains, such as stone coffins or cists, and ‘elfshots,’ or 
flint arrow heads, have been found near the place. The so-called Druidi- 
cul circle of Colmeallie, is about a mile to the eastward ; and St. Drostan, 
Abbot of Donegal in Ireland, whose name is still associated with old 
churches and fountains in the glen, is the acknowledged founder of Chris- 
tianity in the district. Ussher says—upon what authority I know not— 
that St. Bride or Bridget was a native of this glen. 

‘‘ Many years ago I took.note of another example of these ‘ footmarks,’ 
which was found in the parish of Carmyllie, also in Forfarshire. This 
was discovered in the course of making agricultural improvements some 
thirty-five years ago, on which occasion stone coffins or cists were got, and 
in one of these was a bronze (?) ring, of about three inches in diameter, now 
said to be lost. Apart from the cists there was a rude boulder of about 
two tons’ weight; and upon the lower side of it, as my informant told me, 
was scooped the representation of a human foot. This too was asso- 
ciated with the elves; for the hillock upon which these discoveries were 
made was called the ‘ fairies’ knowe;’ and tradition says that, but for 
a spirit that warned the workmen to suspend operations when they began 
to prepare for the foundations of the parish church, the church would have. 
been built upon that spot |! 

‘‘Unembellished boulders of considerable size are here; and some fine 
specimens of flint arrows, and other objects of antiquity, have been found 
in the neighbourhood, as well as underground chambers. The parish 
church, which, however, is not an old foundation, was dedicated to the 
Virgin. 

‘Whatever the use or origin of these curious carvings may have been, 
I have little doubt but further inquiry will lead to the discovery of 
more of them both in Ireland and in Scotland ; and until a number of 
examples are collected, and note taken both of the prehistoric and historic 
peculiarities of their respective localities, it were idle to conjecture as to 
their purpose or age. | 

“The sepulchral chamber at New Grange scems to be of a singularly 
interesting type; and it appears to me that the concentric markings upon 
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the stone in the foreground (fig. 2, Plate I.) bear a strong resemblance to 
those which were got in a ‘ Pict’s House’ in the Island of Eday, in Orkney, 
engraved in ‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,’ vol. iv., 
p. 186. And I feel assured that, when the Supplemental volume of * The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland’ is issued by the Spalding Club (which I be- 
lieve will be ere long), you will be struck with the similarity of the grape, 
or trident-looking figures, and other objects which are carved upon the 
walls of some of the caves on the coast of Fife, to those upon the Clonfin- 
lough boulder. 

‘‘ While writing, I may mention another point which shows some ana- 
logy between the history and traditions of the two kingdoms: A small 
parish, adjoining Brechin on the north, is called Stracathro the older 
spelling of which is ‘Stracatherach.? According to local etory, three 
Danish generals fell there at a remote date, and were buried near the 
church, where their graves were shown at no very distant period. Taking 
the name of the parish, and the tradition, into account, it is curious to 
notice that Dowling (‘Ann. Brev. Hib.’) speaks of one Stracatheras, a 
Danish giant, who obtained a victory over the Irish in 1105, and that he 
was afterwards slain. 

‘** Both Irish and Scotch writers tell of a battle that was fought near 
Stracathro in 1130, of the slaughter of the rebel leader, and the defeat of 
his army. The King’s Ford, on the river North Esk (thé Zina of Richard 
of Cirencester) is near the church ; and the name of the parish is said by 
some to mean ‘the strath, or valley where the king fought.’ Possibly 
others may be able to give a different definition ; also to account for the 
hitherto (so far as I know) unaccounted-for name of Braul, which is given 
to a spring well near the church. 

‘‘ With the melee of 1130 the name of no such personage as Stracatheras 
is associated, nor has the name of any one of the Danish generals been 
handed down; still it is possible that Stracatheras may have had to do 
with some of the forays which took place in the district, and inquiry 
into the points referred to might prove curious and interesting. 

‘But I must conclude, and apologize for the length to which my letter 
has extended, and with a fond hope that the Society may long continue to 
flourish.” 


The Rev. J. O’ Hanlon sent a continuation of his papers on the 
Ordnance Survey Manuscripts :— 


‘‘ The following is the list of materials, according to the Catalogue, for 
illustration of the topographical, antiquarian and statistical details re- 
lating to the county of Cork.—I. Inquisitions, 7 vols. (with Index of 
Places, 1 vol.)' II. Local Names, extracted from the Depositions for the 
county of Cork, A.D. 1652, 1 vol. III. Barony Constables’ Lists, 23. 
IV. Presentments granted in 1844, one copy. V. List of Names in 
Duhallow Barony, from Sketch Map. VI. Names and Descriptions from 
Down Survey and Book of Distribution (see Munster, vols. i. and 1i.). 


1 Now preserved in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 
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VII. Extracts, 5 vols.; Index of Places to same, 1 vol.' VIII. Rough 
Index of the Irish part, not arranged. IX, Rough Index of Names to 
vol.i. of Extracts, not arranged.?, X. Extracts from Book of Lecain and 
‘from Pacata Hibernica,’ not bound. XI. Memoir Papers—see detailed 
list annexed. XII. Letters, Memorandums, Sketches, and Ancient Maps, 
4 vols., unbound. XIII. Orthography Letters, 5 vols., and Index, un- 
bound. XIV. Name Books, 392; and 8 Revision Books. XV. Barony 
and Parish Names, 1 vol. XVI. County Index of Names on Maps, 3 vols. 
XVII. Sketches of Antiquities, 32.° 

“TI. The 7 vols. of Inquisitions are now bound in six,‘ quarto shape, 
and in the uniform style of binding adopted for the Royal Irish Academy. 
On referring to the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, 
vol. ii., second series, July, 1858, p. 102, note, an abstract of contents as 
noted in these several volumes may be found. ‘lhe Rough Index,’ there 
also noticed, has been bound up with the seventh and last volume of 
these Inquisitions. 

“IT. This is a thin folio volume, covered with brown paper, and it 
contains 37 written pages, with double-colunined list of local Denomina- 
tions, written by the late Eugene O’Curry. Where the originals for 
these Depositions relating to the County of Cork exist, I have not yet 
ascertained. This is a bare list of townlands, with occasionally the 
names of parishes and baronies where they are situate, appended. 

‘“TII. The Barony Constables’ Lists, 23 in number, are long and 
narrow printed lists of the townlands, with their respective acreage, and 
spaces left for applotment, under a different heading. The townlands 
are given in numerical and alphabetical order, under the heading of va- 
rious parishes and baronies, to which they belong. These lists are all 
covered with thick blue paper. 

“TV. The Book of Presentments, sewed and unbound, contains 176 
small folio printed pages. It contains the usual fiscal information found 
in such documents; its chief interest refers to the date at which these 
presentments weremade—viz. at the summer assizes for the county of Cork, 
1844, To the local residents of this county at that period, so far as their 
grand jury administration is concerned, these pages are of most importance. 

“V. This list of Names, taken from the Sketch Map, and referring to 
Duhallow Barony, is comprised in 8 written unbound folio pages of fools- 
cap paper, with two quarto leaves, relating to Matehy Parish denomina- 
tions, East Muskerry Barony, loosely inserted. These townland denomi- 
nations have been prepared evidently as materials to use during the 
engraving of the Ordnance Survey Map of this county. The names are 
elegantly written in black and red ink. 

‘VI. The Munster volumes (i. and ii.) are bound folios, transcribed 
from the Custom House Records, Dublin. The first of these volumes is 
preceded by a complete Index to the contents, 43 pages, in double 
columns, of townland denominations, alphabetically arranged, with parish 
in which situated following, and the pages where they are to be found This 


| At present in the Royal Irish Aca- 3 At present in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. demy. 
2 At present in the Royal Irish Aca- 4 Volumes 5 and 6 are bound under 


demy. one cover, 
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refers to descriptions taken from the Down Survey. The first volume 
contains 546 numbered pages besides; but more than half of these pages 
are blank. Nearly one half of the written pages are large, and folded in 
usual map form into the volune. The second volume resembles the 
first; but it is not so correctly indexed. There are only three pages of 
Index, in triple columns, of denominations, with reference to following 
pages where alluded to appended. The numbered pages are 324; buta 
very considerable number of unpaged leaves are written on; for we find 
throughout this volume only folio or one-sided paging on each leaf. By 
reference to the Index, the naturé of the contents in both of these volumes 
will be sufficiently understood. 

‘VII. The Extracts are in quarto shape, bound in the usual style 
adopted for the Royal Irish Academy. The first volume contains extracts 
trom O’Flaherty’s ‘Ogygia;’ from Lanigan, ‘Irish Calendar’ ‘ Vita Sci Barri, 
episcopi et Confessoris, ex Codice Killkenniensi,’ Marsh's Library, with an 
English Translation; Colgan’s ‘ Acta Sanctorum;’ De Burgo’s ‘ Hibernia 
Dominicana,’ Ecclesiastical Enumerations of Rectories, &c.in Cork County, 
apparently taken from Visftation Books preserved amongst the MSS. of 
Trinity College. There are 681 written pages in this volume, with Index 
of 9 double-columned pages preceding. The second volume contains ex- 
tracts in Irish from the ‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ with English trans. 
lations; Pedigrees by Mc Firbiss; Life of St. Finbarr, Life of St. Finchu 
from the ‘ Book of Lismore;’ Extracts from the ‘ book of Lecan;’ and trom 
the Life of Red Hugh O’Donnell.—the latter five subjects being in the 
Irish language and character. There are 694 numbered pages in this 
volume. The third volume contains extracts from ‘ Desiderata Curiosa Hi- 
bernia;’ Gough’s ‘Camden ;’ Townsend’s ‘Survey of Cork ;’ Ware’s ‘Bishops’ 
and ‘Antiquities.’ This volume contains 535 numbered pages. The fourth 
volume contains extracts from Archdall’s ‘ Monasticon Hibernicum ;’ 
Trotter’s ‘ Walks through Ireland in 1812, 1813, and 1817; Crofton 
Croker’s ‘ Researches in the South of Ireland’ and ‘Annals of Innisfallen.’ 
This volume contains 827 numbered pages. The fifth volume contains 
abstracts of grants of lands, and other hereditaments, under the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, A. D. 1666-1684. These extend from p. 1 
to p. 536. Besides these, we find Abstracts of the Conveyances from the 
Trustees of the Forfeited Estates and Interests in Ireland, in 1688. These 
latter extend from p. 537 to p. 720, the last in this MS., which is pre- 
ceded by an Index of 77 double-columned pages, giving all the denomina- 
tions contained in the body of this volume. These extracts appear to 
have been transcribed in the years 1839 and 1840, as stated on the respec- 
tive title pages of some amongst these volumes. There is an Index, re- 
ferring to the four previous MSS., bound separately, and it contains all 
the denominations, with volume and page references, in 174 leaves, writ- 
ten only on one side. It is bound ina style corresponding with the 
Extracts. 

‘“ VIII. Here we find, tied up in blue wrapping paper, 58 detached 
foolscap folio leaves, written only on one side, in Eugene O’Curry’s hand- 
writing. We have first the Irish names occurring throughout the Extracts 
in English, and afterwards Irish orthography and characters, with 
reference to the pages and volumes where introduced, 
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‘TX. The Rough Index, to which allusion is here made, cannot be 
found in a separate tract; but Iam sure, it will be discovered in two 
different volumes of Extracts preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, as 
already noticed. 

‘*X. Extracts from the ‘ Book of Lecain’ refering to the county of Cork 
will be found in eleven 4to pages, all in Eugene O’Curry’s handwriting. 
This little tract is altogether in the Irish language and characters, and to 
it we find appended the scribe’s remark :—‘ This tract left unfinished by 
order of Captain Larcom.’ It refersto the O’Driscoll’s territory. About 
70 pages 4to, and loosely but most legibly written, comprise excerpts 
from the ‘ Pacata Hibernica.’? As an appended note informs us, these ex- 
tracts are also left unfinished. Both little tracts are stitched, and un- 
bound. 

‘*XT. The Memoir Papers relating to Cork are found in the Press of 
the Ordnance Survey Library; they have been already described in a 
former number of this ‘Journal.? They only relate to statistics of Bandon 
town. 

‘‘ XII. The Letters, Memorandums, Sketches, and Ancient Maps are 
tied in four parcels, and are yet unbound. The first parcel comprises 
616 numbered pages of miscellaneous scraps, with information obtained 
from different persons; an Index of five pages precedes. The second 
parcel comprises 540 numbered pages, with four pages of Index preceding ; 
and there are many interesting Maps and Traces found amongst these 
Jeaves. The third parcel contains 707 numbered pages, without any accom- 
panying Index. The fourth parcel contains 604 numbered pages, with- 
out Index. The leaves found in all these parcels are usually of quarto 
size and shape; the matter contained in them is of an exceedingly varied 
and miscellaneous character. : 

“XIII. The Orthography Letters, in five parcels, are also unbound, 
with the detached Index, in 24 quarto pages, triple columns. ‘The first. 
of these parcels comprises 400 numbered pages; the second comprises 
400 numbered pages; the third comprises 400 numbered pages; the 
fourth contains 295 numbered pages; the fitth contains 436 numbered 
pages. These parcels are very similar in form and contents to Memoran- 
dums already described ; they are called Orthography Letters, because the 
correct spelling of townland names had been sought from different 
Sources, in order to obtain greater accuracy for the purposes of map en- 
graving. 

**XIV. The Name Books numbered 392 on the Index—which as I 
have counted them are complete as to number—contain the usual 
matter already described in former communications under this head. 
‘They are also similar in size and form to those others so described. 
Cork being the largest of the Irish counties, its townlands are propor- 
tionably numerous, and they require a great number of these Name Books 
to give topographical statistics in detail. The eight Revision Books are also 
complete, and belong to this denomination ; but, as their names seem to 
indicate, they have been added to the rest for the purpose of correcting 
information inserted in some of the Name Bovks previously com- 
pleted. 

“XV. This is a 4to bound volume of 301 numbered folio pages, with | 
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six pages of Index preceding, besides one folded sheet, containing no less 
than 32 different record authorities for settling the orthography of local 
names. This is precisely similar to other volumes having a like designa- 
tion. In all instances, the Irish and English spelling of the townlands 
has been settled by that celebrated scholar, the late lamented Dr. John 
O’ Donovan. 

“XVI. The three folio bound volumes of Index to Names on Maps 
were compiled in 1844, and are precisely similar to others of a like deno- 
mination, heretofore described. The first alphabetical volume, extending 
from A to C, contains 119 leaves, with writing on either side. The 
second alphabetical volume, extending from D to K, contains 100 leaves 
with writing on either side. ‘The third alphabetical volume, extending 
from L to Z, comprises 114 leaves, with writing on either side. These 
several volumes have been often referred to, for purposes of engraving, or 
correcting the Ordnance Survey Maps. | 

“ XVII. The Sketches of Antiquities are bound in an oblong large 
portfolio, and are as follows:—1. Meshanaglish Castle. 2. Old Church 
of Aglish. 3. Ancient Stones in Ballymodan Parish. 4. Ballinacorriga 
Castle. 5. Ancient Stone at Kilnegnady. 6. Carrigadrohid Castle. 
7. Large Window in the Tower of Cloyne. 8. Doorway of the Round 
Tower of Cloyne, seen from the inside. 9. Kilcrea Abbey. 10. Kilcrea 
Castle. 11. Castle Derry. 12. Castle Donovan. 13. Domdaniel Castle. 
14. Old Church of Kilbonane. 15. Kilbeg, near Bandon. 16. Bandon 
Bridge. 17. Monteen Castle. 18. Round Tower at Kinneigh Church. 
19, Entrance of Tower at Kinneigh Church. 20. Ship-Pool Castle. 
21. Castlemore. 22. Cluandeneen Castle. 23. Heathen Temple at Temple- 
bryan, from the north-west. 24. Heathen Temple at Templebryan, from 
the south. 25. Remains of Old Church of Templebryan. 26. Stones 
supposed Druidical at Castlenelact. 27. Dalaun at Kilbarry 15 feet high. 
98. Dalaun in Danish Fort, at Maskeagh, 6 feet high. 29. Lower Moss- 
grove. 30. Ballinaroher Castle. 31. Old Castle at Timoleague. For 
the most part, these are elegant pen and ink sketches, taken by Mr. 
Wakeman in 1841, as we find by the date appended. The thirty-second 
drawing, apparently missing according to the Ordnance Survey Catalogue, 
is not found in the Royal Irish Academy collection, unless some one of 
the Druidic Sketches of Stone Monuments be considered as including two 
several detached drawings on the same sheet of paper. This may be the 
proper inference, more apparent after an inspection of the portfolio draw- 
ings. 

: ‘The antiquarian staff had been dismissed at the time when statistics 
were in course of collection in order to illustrate Cork County. Hence, 
we have none of Dr. O’Donovan’s valuable Topographical Letters, relat- 
ing to local antiquities; nor was any other person appointed for the 
purpose of collecting such information. Cork was the last county, as I 
have been informed, in which employés of the Ordnance Survey Staff 
- finished that task on which they had been engaged by Government, pre- 
viously to preparing the Mapsfor engraving. We have to regret, that this 
county’s antiquities had not been locally investigated by some competent 
antiquary ; for at present, the records collected in accordance with an 
admirable system have been left incomplete, so far as Cork has been con- 
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cerned. I believe the Government had determined, about the time of the 
Cork Survey, in 1844, to discontinue collecting materials for parish and 
county histories. These records have not been published since, owing to 
an abandonment of the original plan and intention, Had the complete 
design been accomplished, it need hardly be observed, an object of national 
and imperial importance would have been attained. Its relinquishment 
cannot be sufficiently regretted, but may we hope the project has only been 
postponed? In any other civilized country but our own, the compara- 
tively small amount requisite to complete a work, that has already in- 
volved Government in a considerable and unavoidable expense, would not 
be refused, in consideration of the numerous advantages that might thus 
be secured.” 


M. de la Ponce, of Tours, communicated the following gencalo- 
gical and biographical notice of the descendants of Hugh O'Neill, 
Prince of Ulster, and Earl of Tyrone :— 


‘The heroic struggle sustained during fifteen years, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, by Hugh O'Neill, Prince of Ulster, and Count of 
‘Tyrone, at the head of the Irish who remained faithful to the religion of 
their fathers, and to their nationality, against all the British force, was one 
of the most remarkable historical events of that epoch, 

“English and Irish historians have transmitted to us with more or 
less veracity the events of this memorable drama; but none among them, 
to our knowledge, left precise documents relative to the descendants of 
the Tyrone branch issued from the Prince Hugh O'Neill, that illustrious 
Chief of the fifteen years’ war. 

“As may be seen in a genealogical notice inserted by M. Borel 
d’Hauterire in his ‘ Annuaire dela Noblesse’ (Anno 1859—a notice which 
we wrote, and of which we accept the entire responsibility)—the Tyrone 
branch is represented, in our own times, by several descendants ; but. 
the direct descent of Prince Hugh O'Neill is represented only by Louis 
Jacques Tiburce, Count O’Neill de Tyrone, landowner at Martinico ; and 
Francois Henry, Viscount O’Neill de Tyrone, his younger brother, Sub- 
Prefect of Saumur (France), and member of the Legion of Honour. 

‘‘ As this assertion may be a subject of surprise tor those who, on the 
affirmation of several eminent historians, have been until now persuaded 
that the family of Prince Hugh O’Neill was extinct since the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and even before, (1), we think it opportune to pub- 
lish here the documents on which our own personal conviction is based : 
these documents will be accompanied by quotations authentic and tex- 
tual.' 

“Hugh O’Neill, Prince of Ulster, Baron of Dungannon, in 1558, by 
the death of his father Ferdoragh, and recognised as Count of Tyrone 
when the Parliament assembled in Dublin in 1585, was born about the 
year 1543 (2), and died at Rome, the 20th July, 1616, at the age of 
seventy-three (3). 

‘‘He was married three times :—Ist, to Judith O’Donnell, Princess of 


1 See, for the quotations at the end of the present notice, p. 460, &c. 
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Tyrconnell ; 2nd, to the sister of Henry Bagnall, English Marshal; and 
Srd, to Catherine Magennis, sister of Arthur first Viscount of Iveagh (4 
and 9). 

** From these marriages were born four daughters, and four sons. 

“The daughters were :—1. Lady Sarah O’Neill, married to Magennis 
of Iveagh; 2. N. O'Neill, married to O’Cahan of Limavaddy, whose hos- 
tility to his ancient chief had a good deal to do with the flight of the 
latter; 3. N. O'Neill, who married Owen O’Toole, Lord of Hy-Murray ; 
4. N. O'Neill, wife of M‘Mahon (5). 

‘‘ Mention will be made of the legimate sons subsequently, but it is 
necessary first to mention two sons of the Count of Tyrone—id est, Torlogh 
Brasilagh and Conn—that we have reason to consider illegitimate ; their 
illegitimacy seems evident for the following reasons. 

‘The inscription engraved on the tomb of Hugh O'Neill, son of the 
Count of ‘Tyrone, at Rome—an authentic copy of which we hold in our ~ 
possession—informs us that this young lord was the eldest of the children of 
this Prince; and that in 1609, the date of his decease, he was only twenty- 
four years old ; he was consequently born in 1585, and there is a further 
authentic proof indicating his being the eldest son of the Count of Tyrone 

6). 
ee Now, Ist, Turlogh Brasilagh, son of O’Neill, commanded, in 1600, 
a body of 50 cavaliers in the army of his father, and his children were at 
that date at the head of 200 foot soldiers in the same army (7). Since, 
then, in 1600, Turlogh could not be less than forty, he was consequently 
born about the year 1560; that is, about twenty-five years before Hugh, 
the eldest legitimate son. 

“2nd. In 1595 Conn O'Neill, son of O’Neill, took possession of Fort 
Monaghan; in 1599 he commanded 3000 men; in 1600 Conn O'Neill, 
natural son of Tyrone, was wounded (8). After that, in the same year, 
he was at the head of 20 cavaliers, and 100 foot soldiers (7); and in 1607 
Ferdorcha, his son, probably an infant, followed into exile the Count of 
Tyrone, his grandfather (9). 

‘Now, in admitting that Conn O’Neill was only eighteen years old 
when, in 1595, he took the Fort Monaghan, he must have been born in 
1577 ; consequently, eight years betore the birth of Hugh, the eldest legi- 
timate son. 

‘‘From what precedes it seems difficult not to conclude that Turlogh 
and Conn O’Neill were born before the first marriage of the Count of 
Tyrone, and that consequently they were illegitimate; such is, moreover, 
the opinion of Abb6 M‘Geoghegan relative to Conn (8.) Itis surprising, 
however, that the Count of Tyrone had no legitimate children before the 
age of forty-two. 

‘‘ Before tracing to our own times, as we intend doing, the descendants 
of Hugh O’Neill by Shane, or John, the youngest of his legitimate sons, 
it May not prove uninteresting to give a short biographical notice of the 
clder brothers in the order of their birth. The following will show the 
descendants of the Count of Tyrone in 1607. 
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Torlogh, Conn, Hugh, Henry, Brian, Shane or John. 
born about born about 1609. S.P. 1620.8. P. 1641.8. P. 
1560. 1577. — — —_ - ——_ 
a, A eT, oT, 
N.N. 1666. Ferdoragh, Patrick, &c. 
1607. 


BIOGRAPHICAL Notice OF THE LEGITIMATE Sons OF O'NEILL. 


“J. Hugh O'Neill of Tyrone, Baron of Dungannon, was the eldest 
legitimate son of Prince Hugh, Count of Tyrone (6). He was born in 
Ireland in 1585 (6). In 1600 he commanded a troop of 100 horsemen 
in his father’s army (7), and in 1607 he followed the family on the Con- 
tinent (9), and accompanied them to Kome, where he died unmarried on 
the 23rd of September, 1609, aged twenty-four (6), and was buried in the 
church of St.-Peter’s in Montorio, where his epitaph can be read to-day 
(3). 
e II. Henry O'Neill of Tyrone, Baron of Dungannon in 1609, and 
Count of Tyrone in 1616, was the second son of Prince Hugh O'Neill (6), 
and was born about 1556. In 1600 his father sent him to the King of 
S pain, from which country he was recalled in 1603 (3) ; but it is probable 
that Henry did not leave Spain, as he does not figure among the members 
Of his family who, on the 14th September, 1607, followed their father on 
the Continent (9), and that he was employed in the Low Countries in the 
Service of Spain thirteen years after (10). However this may have been, 
he was assassinated at Brussels some years after the death of his father, 
at the age of about thirty-four, without leaving issue (1 and 10). 

“TI. Brian O'Neill, Count of Tyrone, about 1620, third legitimate 

Son of Prince Hugh O'Neill. Nothing particular is known abont him 
except that, in 1607, his parents took him to the Continent (9) ; but every- 
thing induces us to believe that he was the Colonel of whom all historians 
make mention without giving his name, who died the 27th of January in 
Catalonia (11). Hemight have been at this time fifty-three or fifty-four 
years old, and Carte adds that he left a natural son called Hugh. 

‘‘ Let us now turn to Shane O'Neill, whose posterity is the object of 
the present notice. 

“TV. Shane or John O’ Neill of Tyrone was the youngest of the legi- 
timate sons of Prince Hugh known to us, and most probably he had for 
his mother Catherine Magennis (4 and 12). He was born about the year 
1599, and in 1607 was taken with his parents to the Continent (9)— 
to the Low Countries first, then to Rome, where he lost his fatherin 1616. 
He might have been then seventeen years old; and, all the property of 
his family having been confiscated in 1613, he went, like his brother 
Brian, to ask for service in Spain(13). . 

“He was employed in the Low Countries with Owen Roe O'Neill, his 
Near relative, when Brian, who had become a Colonel, and had the title 
of Count of Tyrone since the death of his elder brother, Henry, assassinated 
at Brussels in 1620, was himself killed on the 27th January, 1641, in 
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Catalonia, at the time he was preparing to put himself at the head of the 
Catholic Confederation in Ireland (11). 

‘“* Owen Roe O'Neill having then been made chief of this Confederation, 
John O’Neill followed him in Ireland, and received the command of the 
cavalry in his army (14). 

‘“In 1648 Owen Roe, attacked on all sides, was obliged to take refuge 
in the province of Connaught (15), where John O’Neill accompanied him, 
and fixed his residence in the county of Mayo, where he died about the 
year 1653. The name of his wife, whom he probably married in Flanders, 
is unknown ; but it is certain that he left a son named Patrick, of whom 
the following notice gives an account (17). 

““V. Patrick O'Neill of Tyrone, born in the Low Countries about the 
year 1622, followed his father in Ireland in 1641; and about 1646 he 
married Catherine O’Doherty of Ardmir and Inisowen (19), and had 
one son (17). 

“VI. James ONeill of Tyrone, born in 1660, in the county of Mayo, 
was baptized in the parish church of Rathfrann, in the said county. He 
had for godfather Dominick O’Donnell, and for godmother Honora de 
Burgh (18). He left a son, fifteen years of age (17). 

“VII. Henry O’ Neill of Tyrone, only son of the above, was born in 
1688, in the county of Mayo; but he came and settled in the island of 
Martinico, where he became a Captain in the militia. 

‘*In 1739, he obtained from Hugh M‘Curtin—an eminent Irish anna- 
list, mentioned by Edward O’Reilly in his ‘Irish Writers’—a genealogy 
of his family (17), and died in his residence at Basse-Pointe, the 9th 
October, 1756, at the age of sixty-eight. He left three sons. 

‘‘ Nota.—The descent from this Henry O'Neill, Count of Tyrone, 
down to M. Louis Jacques Tiburce, and M. Francois Henry, Viscount 
O’ Neill of Tyrone, his brother—such as it is inserted, and may be read in 
the ‘Annuaire de la Noblesse,’ Anno 1859, p. 243—is proved and 
verified by authentic documents, legalized, and preserved in the archives 
of the latter, now Sub-Prefect of Saumur, as follows :— 

“VIII. Jacques Henry O’Neill, died about 1783; elder son of 

Henry O’Neill,1756, above. 
‘TX. Paul Francois O’Neill, died about 1810. 
“X. Jacques II. O'Neill, died 1839. 
“XI. Louis Jacques Tiburce, born 14th April, 1810. | Francois 
Henry, born 14th September, 1812, Sub-Prefect of 
Saumur. 


AUTHENTIC AND TEXTUAL AUTHORITIES. 


“©(1.) The family of Dungannon (Tyrone), the chief of the O’Neills, 
is now extinct. The next in dignity was that of Clanaboy, which now re- 
presents the whole Tyrone line. (Charles O’Conor of Belanagare, ‘ Dissertat. 
on Irish History,’ p. 230.) 

‘“* Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, died in 1616, leaving a son, who was married, 
but had no children. (T. Wills, ‘ Lives of Illustrious Irishmen,’ vol. ii., 

. 435.) 
aa A few years after (1616), his son, [O’Neill’s] was found strangled 
in bed at Brussels, and in him the most distinguished branch of the great 
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Trish house of Hy-Niall became extinct. (Borlase, ‘ Reduction of Ireland;’ 
Thomas Moore, ‘ History of Ireland,’ vol. iv., p. 219.) 

“©(2), Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, at this time (1598) was about 
fifty-five years old, but in the full vigour of middle age. (‘ Annals of the 
Four Masters,’ 1598.) 

*©(3). (‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ ad Anno 1616, Text and 
Notes, edited by O’Connellan.) 

‘¢(4). Hugh O’Neill was first married to a sister of Red Hugh 
O’Donnell, and secondly to a sister of the Marshal Sir Henry Bagnall ; 
and it appears from the ‘Annals,’ that he was a third time married, his 
last Countess being the sister of Magennis, Lord of Iveagh. (‘ Annals,’ 
supra, Notes, p. 629.) 

*©(5). Hugh M‘Mahon, grandson of the late Tyrone. (Sir William 
Betham, ‘Genealogy of the M‘Sheehys,’ 1854 ; and Curry, ‘ Review of 
the Civil Wars of Ireland,’ pp. 7 and 384.) 

‘<(6). 1. The inscription of the tombstone, at Rome is thus :— 

“¢D, O. M. Hugont Baroni de Dungannon, Hugonis Magni O’ Neilli, 
Principis et Comitis Tyronizw, PRIMOGENITO, &c.—Occidit nono 
kal. Oct. MDCIX. _itatis sue xxtv.’ 

2. Dungannon, 8 April, 1614.—*‘ Racione attincture Hugonis, nuper 
Comitis Tyrone ; et Hugonis O’ Neale, Baronis de Dungannon, filit et here- 
@zs dicti nuper Comitis; et Henrici O’Neale, filit secundi dicti nuper Comi- 

tzs, de alta prodicione attincti devenerunt.’ (‘Inquisitionum Cancel). 
Hibern. Repertorium, Ultonia, Tyrone ;’ Appendix No. 1, Jacobi I.) 

‘“©(7). 1600. Forces of O’Neill:—Of horse, O’Neill’s own guard, 
100; his son Hugh, 100; Conn, another son, 20; Turlogh Brasilagh, 
O’ Neill’s son, 50. Of foot: Conn O'Neill, the Earl’s son, 100; Turlogh 
Brasilagh’s sons, 200. (Fynes Morison, and ‘ Annals of Ireland,’ supra, 
p. 659.) 

(8). In 1595 Conn, son of O'Neill, besieged and took Fort Mona- 

han. 

““In 1599 O'Neill sent Conn O'Neill, at the head of 3000 men. 

‘‘In 1600, on the side of the Catholics, Conn O’ Neill, NATURAL 8ON 
OF TYRONE, was wounded. (Abbé M‘Geoghegan, ‘ History of Ireland,’ 
vol. i11., pp. 507, 529, 550.) 

“‘(9). The persons who accompanied O’Neill (in 1607) were the 
Countess, namely Catherine, the daughter of Magennis; her three sons, 
Hugh, the Baron, John, and Brian; Ferdorcha, son of Conn, the son of 
ONeill, &. (‘ Annals of Ireland,’ supra, Text, p. 715.) 

(10). In 1600, O’Neill sent Henry, his son, still quite young, to 
Spain, to His Catholic Majesty, to ask for help. (Abbe M‘Geoghegan, 
Vol. ili., p. 547.) 

“In 1603 O’Neill sent letters to the King of Spain, recalling his 
8on from that country. (‘ Annals,’ Notes; and Fynes Morison.) 

‘‘In 1620 Henry, who was in the Spanish service, was assassinated 
at io (‘ Annals,’ p. 716, Notes; Thomas Moore, vol. iv., 
p. 219. 

“‘(11). In 1640, although Tyrone had been many years dead, a son 
worthy of his fame and name was still alive, who commanded a regiment in 
the Spanish service, &c. (Thomas Moore, vol. iv., p. 219.) 
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‘1641. Hugh de Tyrone had a son, who commanded a regiment in 
Spain. He died at S. Flew, in Catalonia, without leaving any legitimate 
children. (Abbé M‘Geoghegan, vol. iii., p. 667, Notes.) 

‘1641. Above all, designs [of Roger O’More] met encouragement 
from the son of the late unfortunate Hugh O’ Nell.—He had obtained a regi- 
ment in the Spanish service, &c. (T. Wills, ‘Lives,’ &c., vol. ii., 

. 420.) 
a 1641. In the meantime the Earl of Tyrone was killed. He took 
the title of Count of Tyrone since the death of his elder brother Henry. 
(T. Wills, p. 423.) 

‘¢1641. An emissary arrived from Spain, from the Couat of Tyrone, 
(he was so called): the report of the Count’s death did not diminish 
their courage. (Leland ‘ History of Ireland,’ vol. v., pp. 262 and 268.) 

‘“« The son of Hugh died at S. Flew, in Catalonia, the 27th January, 
without leaving legitimate descendants; he left, however, a natural son 
named Hugh, to whom Philip IV. of Spain gave his father’s regiment, 
and promised him letters of naturalization. (Carte, ‘ Life of the Duke of 
Ormond.’) 

(12). Dr. Keating, in 1650, contemporary of John O’Neill, declares 
him positively to be the last existing son of the Count of ‘Tyrone who died 
in 1616. (Keating ‘ History of Ireland,’ Genealogies); see No. 16, 
infra. 

*©(13). 1625. The said Knogher M‘Donnell M‘Swyne ys dead in 
Spayne, and the said Neale Ballagh M‘Swyne is now living beyonde Sea 
in the King of Spayne’s army, with O’NEALE’S SONNES. (‘ Inquisit. Can- 
cell. Hibern. Repertorium, Ultonia, Donegal,’ No. 3, Caroli I.) 

(14). 1642. In the meantime, Shane O’ Neil, whom his commander 
(Owen Roe) had posted in the rear of the cavalry, advanced with his twelve 
companies to support, &c. (T. Wills, ‘ Lives,’ vol. iii, p. 23.) 

**(15). Under these circumstances O’ Neill (Owen Roe), retired into 
Connaught, &c. (‘T. Wills, ‘ Lives,’ vol. iii., p. 23.) 

“©(16). John, Hugh (the Earl), Ferdoragh, Conn Bacagh, Conn Mor, 
&. (Dr. Keating, ‘Genealogies; Commertord, ‘ History of Ireland,’ 
p. 204.) | 


*(17). Nenpfg O'Neill noc aca | 
anofp an Oflean ngointlp Map- 


cinfoco. Et hic Henricus filius erat 
Mac Seambip, Jacobi, 
Mic Paopuis, Filii Patricii, 
Mic Sean, Filii Johannis, 
Vilfe Gov, | Filii Hugonis, 
Mic an Fipovopcad, Filii Ferdinandi, 
Mic cufn bacafs, Filii Quinti Claudi, 
Mic cuin mép, Kc. Filii Quinti majoris, &e. 


(Hugh buidhe M‘Curtin, antiquar. Hiberniz.) A Genealogy on parch- 
ment, written in Irish, with the translation in Latin, in 1739. 

‘The original is preserved in the archives of M. Francois Henry 
O’Neill de Tyrone, Sub-Prefect of Saumur (France). 

“©(18). Jacobus O'Neill, paTER suprapicTr Henrict O'NEILL, natus 
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fuerat in Comitatu Mayo, in parrochia de Rathfrann, et baptizatus erat 
per Walterum M‘Keil, parrochium, anno 1660. . Patres et matres [ sic] 
qui responderant pro eo fuerunt Dominicus O’Donald et Honora de 
Burgo. (Hugh M‘Curtin, Genealogy above, No. 17.) 

**(19). Certificate delivered in 1784, by the Corps of Officers of the 
Brigade of Walsh, in garrison at Martinico, attesting that James Ilenry 
O’ Neill ts the descendant of James O' Neill, his ancestor, born in the county of 
Mayo, son of Patrick ONeill and Catherine O’ Doherty, of the ancient and 
illustrious family of the O'Neills ; from the verification of the title, and exa- 
mination of the original genealogy. (This document, in legal form, is in 
the possession of M. Francis Henry O’Neill above mentioned.) 


APPENDIX. 


‘* A gentleman, who did not give his name, made, in an article ad- 
dressed to the ‘Irishman,’ observations relative to a fact we advanced 
in the ‘ Notece of Hugh ONeull, Count of Tyrone and his Descendants’— 
notice written by us, and published in the same paper on the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1863,—a fact, which the learned gentleman qualifies as a ‘ most 
material mistake.’ His observation may be resumed thus:— 

‘‘ Brian ONeill, one of the sons of the Count of Tyrone, could not 
have been a Colonel in the service of Spain, and die at St. Flew in Cata- 
lonia in 1641 ; ashe was murdered at Brussels, in 1617, at nine years of age, 
being already a page of the Archduke of the Low Countries. 

‘¢ To this we answer :— . 

“1st. We never affirmed that Brian was the Colonel who died in 
Catalonia in 1641: we simply said: “Kverything induces us to believe that 
he was the Colonel,’ &c., which is quite different. 

“In fact, if Brian was not this Colonel, whose name no historian 
mentions, he could not have been Hugh, Baron of Dungannon, the eldest 
legitimate son of Count of Tyrone, as he died in Rome in 1609. (See the 
authorities, No. 6.) . 

“It could not have been Henry, second son of the Count, as he died 
murdered at Brussels a few years after his father’s death in 1616. (No. 
10.) | 

‘ Further, we proved that Shane O'Neill, another legitimate son of 
Hugh, was in Ireland about the year 1646, with his relative Owen Roe 
O’Neill. (No. 14.) 

“If Brian, another legitimate son of this Count, is not the Colonel 
who died in the Spanish service in 1641, what is the name of this 
Colonel, who was legitimate son of the Count of Tyrone? We should be 
happy to learn this fact from the anonymous gentleman. 

‘* We see, moreover, in 8 work that cannot be called in question, that 
in 1625 several sons of Prince Hugh served in Spain. (See No. 16, in 
the vouchers.) 

“©2. The ‘Annals of the Four Masters’ place Brian O’ Neill, son of the 
Count of Tyrone, in the number of persons who, on the 14th September, 
1607, left Ireland to go to the Continent. This Brian can have nothing 
in common with the Brian mentioned by the gentleman whom we answer. 
For, if this Brian perished at Brussels in 1617 at the age of nine years, 
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he was only born in 1608, and consequently at an epoch posterior to this 
departure for exile in 1607. 

‘“‘Tt is rather to be presumed that this child was grandson or grand- 
nephew of the Count of Tyrone, then sixty-five years old. 

‘* The learned gentleman tells us that young Brian received, when he 
was confirmed, at the age of seven or eight—it is very young even to be 
a page—the Christian names of Philip Albert, as a souvenir of his pro- 
tectors. 

“This reminds us of a fact probably unknown in Ireland, which is 
that, towards the year 1635, ‘Hugh Albert O’Neill, Count of Tyrone, 
married, in the Low Countries, Anne de Hennin, eldest daughter of Maxi- 
milian de Hennin, Baron of Liederkerke, Viscount of Brussels, Count of 
Bossut, &., Knight of the Golden Fleece, who died on the 8th December, 
1625, and of Alexandrine Francoise de Gavre, his wife.’ 

‘Now, Albert Maximilian de Hennin, Count de Bossut, eldest brother 
of the said Anne de Hennin, and consequently brother-in-law of Hugh 
Albert O’ Neill, was killed at the siege of Arras in 1640. He was conse- 
quently an ally and contemporary of Owen Roe O’Neill, who, as it is 
well known, distinguished himself at that siege. 

‘“‘(See ‘ Histoire généalogique de la Maison Royale de France,’ &c., 
par le P. Anselme, Paris, 1736, tome 1°’, p. 257, ligne 97. This work 
is in great repute in France.) 


The following papers were submitted to the Meeting :— 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FLORENCE MAC CARTHY. 
BY DANIEL MAC CARTHY (GLAS), ESQ. 
(Concluded from page 402.) 


Nicholas Browne held Her Majesty’s Patent for a lease in 
perpetuity of many thousand acres of the lands of the late Earl 
of Clancar—mountains, rocks, bogs, and glens, as he himeelf 
described them; castles, lakes, mines, fisheries, as they were enu- 
merated by old Sir Warham St. Leger; the fairy shores, the match- 
less waters of Killarney spread away in landscapes of endless 
variety and beauty through the fastnesses of Desmond, and formed 
a seignory probably not inferior to the patrimonial seignory of Hog- 
gesden. All this was accurately set forth in Browne's Patent; 
and it was not easy to perceive how, consistently with honour- 
able regard to the Sign Manual, that could be set aside! It had 
been prepared by his father’s lawyers. If it contained a faw—if 
‘‘any ceremonyes wanted wh thextremity of the lawe in transmu- 
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tation of propertie requyrythe”—certainly the hand of Florence had 
not been in it. A flaw, glaring and fatal, it did contain! A 
single word had been left out; a single word too many had been 
introduced; and, when the finger of Florence pointed to the fatal 
passage, Browne's patent became a weapon pointed against his 
own breast. ‘* Should the Earl die without heirs,” said this delu- 
sive document, then” (and of course, by implication, not otherwise), 
‘“‘ did the Queen assign the seignory to Browne for ever!” Alas for 
the reliance upon legal shrewdness! Ten or more years had 
elapsed since this patent had contented the acute Sir Valentine, and 
his martial son ; and it occurred to neither of them that an heir was 
all this while living and moving amongst them, and that since those 
days several more young heirs had come trooping into the world 
as fast as the years came round. This very patent, it was now dis- 
covered, by insertion of the word heirs, and omission of the word 
male, itself plainly showed that, as the contingency on which the 
grant was to take effect had not occurred, no claim could be pre- 
tended for Browne! whilst the mention of heirs at all made it 
manifest that Her Majesty’s gracious intention had been, that, if 
the Earl should leave any, the conditional grant to Browne should 
be null, because the lands would be theirs. Such was the legal in- 
terpretation of what Her Majesty’s gracious meaning had been, when 
she promised those lands to Browne for ever! Such was the piti- 
less answer to the Memorial of the poor English Gentlemen ! 


“ Suspensi Euripylum scitatum oracula Phebi 
Mittimus, isque adytis hec tristia dicta reportat.” 


Thus was at last given that gentle caveat for which Browne 
had once plaintively solicited, ‘‘ in case it were intended to give all 
to Florence, as he pretended.” Had this model Undertaker pos- 
sessed only the usual enterprise and tenacity of his class, he would 
have secured his retreat into the flourishing English County from 
which his father had set out upon his pilgrimage of contradiction, 
before Donal should be back, with his short lesson of civilization 
forgotten ; but Nicholas Browne was unaccustomed to defeat; the 
lands of Clan Donal-Roe, of Bally M‘Daniel, and Malahuff were 
trophies of twenty years of successful warfare; they had not been 
easily come by, and they were not to be easily snatched from the 
grasp that had held them so firmly and so long! Whilst Florence 
was preparing his “ Reasons,” and Norreys and Robinson their re- 
port, and friendly recommendation of him to the Lord Treasurer, 
Browne and others, as the reader has seen, were in conclave, indit- 
ing that famous Memorial to the Privy Council, in which a last and 
solemn warning was put on record, gravely attested by signature 
and seal, of Florence's friendship of old with Jacques and Stanley, 
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of his ambition and great alliances, and of “the coming of himself 
and all his house out of Spain.” The outcry against this last scandal 
to the feelings of the petitioners affords, at least, gratifying proof 
of the firm faith of these learned men in the antiquity and truth of 
our traditions. 

Doubless the ancestors of Florence did “come out of Spain ;” 
but it was scarcely ingenuous, whilst communicating so grave a 
circumstance, to pass over the fact that their sojourn there had been 
but a brief incident in the history of their race; for they staid there 
but 170 years. Florence’s ancestors were the descendants of Ma- 
gog the Scythian, not of ‘Thubal the Spaniard. It is an undeniable 
genealogical fact that Milesius was born in Spain, A. M. 2690; but 
Baath was born to Magog, in Scythia, A.M. 1708; between these 
twoancestors of Florence intervenedtwenty generations, and a period 
of 980 years. Nenual, the eldest son of Feniusa Farsa, retained the 
inheritance of his father, and ruled in Scythia ; the descendants of 
his brother, Niul the Linguist, from whom Florence was 103rd in 
descent, wandered widely, backwards and forwards across the earth ; 
their steps are traceable over the plains of Shinar, into Egypt, to 
Lybia; back to Scythia, to “Golgotha the stormy;” to Cappa- 
docia; to Galatia, where they abode 300 years; thence to Spain; 
again to Scythia, thence to Egypt, and finally, once more to Spain. 
Such was the paternal ancestry. of Florence, and such their mi- 
grations! Furthermore, it was well known that in the female 
line Florence was descended from Pharaoh Cingris, whose daughter 
Scota was the wife of Niul the Linguist. Had these archeological 
gentlemen more carefully read the hieroglyphic inscription upon the 
obelisk erected at Zan or Goshen by Florence's maternal ancestor, 
they might have better informed themselves of the prosapia of their 
great adversary, and have discovered in him, to the great further- 
ance of their petition, even more dangerous hereditary tendencies 
than their Memorial proclaimed ; for Niul was the intimate friend 
of the leaders of the great revolutionary movement which resulted 
in the drowning of his father-in-law, with all his army, in the waters 
of the Red Sea. It was to ponder well upon the perils of these facts 
to the English nation, and upon the necessity of distributing Flo- 
rence’s property amongst Springe, Browne, and the rest, to avertthem, 
that the poor English Gentlemen solicited a meeting of the Privy 
Council in the fortieth year of Queen Elizabeth! A less venerable 
signature than that of the Bishop of Ardfert (although the prelate is 
presumably the person whom Sir Robert Cecyll calls “‘ Sir Walter 
Rawleig’s last silly priest”) would have better served the purpose 
of these poor English Gentlemen. Unfortunately for them, Robin- 
son, Wilbraham, and Norreys were names more in repute with the 
Privy Council; and the document which they attested was not in 
accord with the logic of the Memorial. 
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“ Reasons that Ftorence Mac Cartay alleged to prove that the Ear. 
of CLancar’s Lands ought to descend to ELLEN his Wife, and to his Heirs. 


** Donell Mac Carthy Mor Earle of Clancar sonne to Donell Mac Cor- 
mac Leirie was by the old Lord Roche, called David Roche, taken pri- 
soner, and Sir Henry Sidney, then Deputie, mistrusting the rebellious 
intentions of Gerald the last Earle of Desmond, sent the aforesaid Donell 
Mac Carthy Mor into England, to the intent that by Her Majesties good 
usage of him he might be made an instrument against the said Desmond. 
The Queene of her bountie both bestowed money upon him to defray his 
charges, and made him Earle of Clancar. And in the patent of his Earl- 
dom did grant unto him both the said title and all his lands, to him 
and to the heirs males lawfully begotten; whose son and heir [Teige] 
the Baron of Valentia being dead, he went again to England, as well to 
recover some of his lands that the English undertakers of Munster chal- 
lenged, as to get his lands to be confirmed by Her Majestie unto his 
daughter, who at that time by his consent was to be married to Florence 
Mac Carthy, for the performance whereof bonds of £6000 did passe be- 
twixt the said Earle and Florence. His lands he obtained, but no grant 
to his daughter, because no surrender of his was extant or formerlie made, 
yet neverthelesse Her Majestie agreed to pass him a grant of his lands, on 
the condition that his daughter would marry an Englishman, which the 
Karle adopted, and accordinglie made his surrender; which condition and 
surrender in Law is Void, because his daughter was formerlie married to 
Florence aforesaid; as alsoe that the said surrender was never duly per- 
fected. Moreover Donell Mac Cormac Leirie, Father to the said Earle, in 
his lifetime entayled all these lands to his onlie sonne the aforenamed 
Earle of Glancar and his heirs; and for want of such issue in him, to the 
heirs of James Earle of Desmond by Ellen his daughter, wife to the said 
Desmond, and sister to the aforenamed Earle of Clancar, and the remainder 
to the right heirs of the aforesaid Ellen for ever, which [right heir] is Ellen 
daughter to the Earle her brother, and wife to Florence aforesaid, con- 
sidering that the said Earle of Clancar survived Sir James of Desmond 
her sonne, and Eleanore, wife to Edward Butler, her daughter, who both 
died witout issue. This Entayle made by Donell Mac Cormac Leirie 
was perfected, and diverse of the witnesses yet living that were at the per- 
fecting thereof, in the first and second yeare of Phillip and Mary, and 
now readie to be produced.” 


The suit of Donal had been decided some time since in his fa- 
vour, and he had hurried back to his native country ; for he judged 
wisely that the bogs and wilds of Desmond were safer for him than 
too continuous proximity to Her Majesty’s Tower of London. But 
the suit of Florence made tardier progress. Notwithstanding the 
favourable report sent home by the legal authorities in Munster, 
no satisfactory intelligence reached him from England. He had 
never yet visited the saloons of Cecyll but to his advantage ; and, 
although he had but recently left London, and his presence in Mun- 
ster was of the utmost importance to him, he yet determined to re- 
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turn thither ; for the state of Ireland now left the English ministers 
but a choice between him and some chieftain like Donal, perhaps 
Donal himself. There was a dark cloud over Ireland! The day that 
Carewe had foreseen, and foretold four years before, was at hand ; 
and the English authorities were already counting in dismay their 
friends and their enemies, their soldiers, their warlike stores, and 
their money. The result appalled even the stout heart of Ormond 
himself, who wrote home that “ at no time had England been so ill 
prepared for a great struggle as at that moment;” and yet that a 
great struggle was at hand was apparent to all men. As usual, the 
rumours of coming Spaniards were revived, and universally credited. 
At this critical moment Florence waited upon the Vice-President of 
Munster, and requested his customary letters of recommendation to 
Cecyll: Sir Thomas, with his usual courtesy, bore willing testi- 
mony to his good and dutiful carriage towards Her Majesty. Flo- 
rence in this interview casually adverted to the uneasiness caused 
by the rumours of a Spanish invasion, and informed the Vice-Presi- 
dent confidentially that, when last in England, he had offered, upon 
emergency, to procure, by agents of his own, reliable information 
out of Spain of what might be destined against Ireland; that Sir 
Robert Cecyll had gladly accepted of his offer, and that he now 
proposed sending a trustworthy person thither for that purpose. 
Norreys was sufficient of a statesman to manifest no surprise at such 
an arrangement; but the matter had not been mentioned in the 
Minister’s despatches to him, and he, with more than his usual pru- 
dence, reported this interview to his Government 


1598. May 30. Sir THomas Norreys to Sir RoBert Cec. 


66 Rt, Hon®2®, 


‘‘This gentleman Mr. Florence Mac Cartye being (as he sayeth) di- 
rected from Her Majestie to learn such Spanish intelligences as from 
tyme to tyme he could, hath by the examinacion of some latelie come 
thence, understood that there are now remayning in great credit and esti- 
macion two of his kinsmen, who are such as being accordingly dealt with 
may doe Her Majestie verie acceptable service, and now he, intending pre- 
sentlie to send unto them a frend of his owne, and a verye trustie messenger, 
with his effectual letters to persuade them thereunto, hath entreated me 
to advertize your Honor hereof, and withal to recommend his poore and 
weake estate altogether decayed, to your Honors good regard, whereunto 
humblie submitting himself, and doubting not but your Honor in your 
wonted favour towards him, and for the better encouraging him to con- 
tinte his good affection to Her Majesties service, will be a mean for the 
repairing thereof in such sort, as your Honor shall think meete. Whom 
now leaving to your gracious consideracion I doe rest, readie at your Ho- 
nors commandment. 

‘*THo'. NorRREYS. © 
“ May 30, 1598.” 
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No mischief came of this suspicion of Sir Thomas Norreys; 
indeed, no official notice appears to have been taken of it. It is 
certainly surprising that Florence, with the full knowledge of the 
charge so frequently made against him of his Spanish tendencies, 
should thus ingenuously inform the Minister of his having two near 
relations in great repute at the Spanish Court; but, like the matter 
of the bonds, and the common purse to enable him to do great 
things in Munster, it was a formidable accusation on the lips of 
Barry, Browne, and the Lord Chief Justice, but a harmless, nay a 
prebosesaing admission, when made thus incidentally by Florence 

imself. 

Florence took his departure, not directly to England, but in 
the first instance to Dublin, that he might procure additional let- 
ters from Ormond, then Lord General of Her Majesty's forces in 
Ireland. His application was made at a moment when the presence 
of every man on whom the authorities thought they could place re- 
liance was a matter of urgent importance, and Ormond consented 
to his departure with evident reluctance ; the brief letter which the 
impatient old man wrote to Sir Robert,Cecyll is characteristic :— 


1598, June 12. OrMmonp to CECYLL. 


‘‘ This bearer Florence M‘ Carthy is now to make repair into England 
about some suit of his own, which in regard to this dangerous time, he 
may be hardly spared from hence, I am heartily to pray you to favour 
him in his lawful suits, and that he may be despatched from thence; 
whom I leave to your favourable regard, and so I commit you to Gods 
most blessed guiding. 

‘‘From Dublin this 18th June 1598. 

* Your fast assured Friend, 
‘* THo®. ORMOND & Oss.” 


It would be desirable to avoid, if possible, further reference to 
the political condition of Ireland until the matter of the inheritance 
to the Earl’s estates were conducted to its close; one or two more 
letters of Florence will suffice for this purpose ; but in those letters 
are allusions which necessitate some mention of the state of Mun- 
ster. Donal, so recently graced by Her Majesty’s permission to 
inherit the estate left to him by the will of his father—whose ener- 
gies hitherto had found but insufficient scope in the obscure adven- 
tures of an outlaw, whose celebrity was yet but in its dawn—had 
waited for no authority from Queen or Council, but immediately 
on his return from England, had put himself into communication 
with O'Neill and the Geraldines, had taken into his pay 500 
bonaghts, or hired soldiers, and, to the amazement of Munster, 
had proclaimed himself, under favour of O’Neill, Mac Carthy Mor! 
From the merely incidental notice of this occurrence, in a despatch 
to the Privy Council, it would appear that the Vice-President of 
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Munster attached no great importance to the assumption, nor caw 
in it anything that greatly concerned the Queen's Government. 
Had there been no authority but his to oppose to the ambition of 
Donal, it is probable that all the Clan Carthy must have submitted 
to him, for O’Neill was looked upon as little less than King of 
Ireland at the time ; he had called into being a new Earl of: Des- 
mond, who had been immediately accepted by all the Fitz Geralds, 
and he now secured to Donal the support of every man who was in 
action, and of every bonaght who was under arms; for these hired 
soldiers, although in the pay of a multitude of minor chieftains, all 
acknowledged a supremacy in O’Neill; but there was something 
between Donal and the great prize, which not even O'Neill could 
remove. 


Endorsed—‘* Six Toomas NorkeEvs to the Privy Council, by the hands 
of Spencer. 

‘¢In Desmond Donall M‘ Carthy, base sonne to the Earle of Clancar, 
opposeth himself against Darby M*Owen M* Carthy for the Earldom; 
but they agree both to be Traytors to Her Ma''*. O’Sullivan Mor doeth 
as yet refuse to give the Rod (according to ancient custom) to either of 
them.” 


This despatch removed an illusion under which the Queen and 
her Chief Secretary had been conducting their policy with regard to 
the Irish Septs in Munster, and which had influenced them hitherto 
in their treatment of Florence. They had too hastily concluded 
that the Earl’s surrender of his country and rights of chiefry 
would have put an end for ever to all sept titles, sept election, and 
in short to Tanist law amongst his followers. The only hesitation 
in the Royal mind, since the death of the Earl, had been whether 
his lands should be ‘‘ undertaken,” and his title left extinct, or 
lands and Earldom bestowed upon Florence. Whilst the Queen 
hesitated, Donal decided! and his decision quickened that of Her 
Majesty. The Earldom not even Donal cared for, or he would 
assuredly have assumed it as readily as he did the chieftainship; 
but he had no wish to meddle with Her Majesty’s titles of honour; 
he remembered that ‘‘in the first degree bastardy is no bar to 
succession amongst the Irish,” and he saw no invasion of Royal 
rights, in his assuming the title borne by his ancestors for,centuries. 
Donal, therefore, proclaimed himself chieftain of South Munster ; 
and during the short period that he bore the time-honoured title 
of Mac Carthy Mor he proved that, in valour at least, no member 
of his race since the days of King Dermod—not Finin of Ringroan, 
nor Donal-Mor-ne Currah himself—had surpassed him! Fortune, 
too, which had so long preserved him from Browne’s pursuit, and 
the perils of the Queen’s horsemen, had in reserve for him a triumph 
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such as had been rarcly accorded to any mere Irishman since the 
days of Henry the Second. Donal had the honour of meeting in fair 
fight the Queen’s “ Lo: Lt. Gen’.” the gallant Essex, and the exqui- 
site enjoyment of chasing that illustrious functionary before him, 
not only out of his own domains, but far on his way to the confines 
of Munster! Donal Mac Carthy has not received from the writers 
of hiscountry that eulogy which his warlike exploits deserved. Much 
obscurity hangs over the expedition of Essex into Munster—all but 
absolute darkness over his expedition out of it; English writers 
are wholly silent with regard to it, and our native historians have 
allowed its incidents to lose their distinctness; but tradition has 
connected the name of Donal with a name destined not to perish 
but with the history of his native country. An achicvement of 
which Donal has a large share of the glory, has fixed upon the spot 
of its performance the name of ‘* Barnaglitty, or the Gap of Fea- 
thers”—the Gap, or pass, strewed with the plumes of that fugitive 
English chivalry, ‘the most numerous and the choicest that bad 
ever accompanied a Deputy into Ireland.” Florence saw, and 
cannot have failed to admire, the audacity with which, in defiance 
of all authority, his base brother-in-law assumed a title beyond all 
others coveted by himself, ‘* pre quo, vel Cesaris titulus in Hi- 
bernia sordet,” and hateful to the Queen; the following petitions 
show how adroitly he could turn the circumstance to his advan- 
tage :— 


“1597. Feby. 12. Fro. to [Cecyi]. 


‘May it please Your Honour to understand your suppliant Florence 
M‘Carthy’s humble suit unto Her Ma'’* is for the demaine lands of his 
father in law the Earle of Clancarthy, and spccially for two parcells 
thereof, thone morgadged by his sayd Father in law about 12 or 13 yeres 
past to his daughter, your suppliant’s wife, for her mariadge goods, as 
appeares by the presentments of the office, signed and sent over hither by 
Sir Thomas Norreys, and the Queenes Attorney of Mounster, w® Your 
Honour hath, and by the sayd Earles deade of mortgadge, ready to be 
shewed, w™ parcell of land called Castell logh, the Palice, and Balcarbry, 
doth containe 14 or 15 quarters of lands; the other parcell, called both 
the Coishmainges, and Onaght, doth containe 31 quarters of lands, and 
was also morgadged by his sayd father in law to Sir Valentine Browne, and 
his son Nicolas Browne jointly, for five hundred and three score pounds: 
there is also another parcel! of the sayd Earles, holden by Nicolas Browne, 
called Clan Donelle-Roe, w containeth 7 or 8 quarters of land. Your 
suppliants humble suit unto Her Ma‘ is, that he may obtaine those 
demuin lands, onely to hold of Her Ma"*, to him and his heires males, 
together wth such prouision as was due to the sayd Earle of certen Septs 
of people of his folowers, w® in that contrey and lands being but a certen 
quantitie of otthen meale, barell butter, porck, and beafe, which he had 
yerely of certen Scepts of his folowers for his provision, And your sup- 
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licant will not onely yeld Her Ma a reasonable reservacon out of the 
lands, and remitt unto Her Highnes all such rents, chiefries, duties, 
preacons, and comaunds, as was, and is, still due to that House, of the 
Lords of Muskry, Dowalla, Clan M* Donell, and all other lords of that 
House, but will allso venter his life, and all his people, frends and fol- 
lowers, to recover the same of his enemies, who have now entered therunto 
wth intent to defeate him thereof, and are becom traytors to Her Ma“; 
and will also, whensoever he doth recover those lands, submitt himself to 
Her Ma" pleasure for the, payment of the sayd Brownes Morgadge, 
wherin not doubting of Yo!. honofs furtherance, wherof he doth holde 
himself moste assured, he will allwayes pray for yoS. hono!, and rest e 
readie to do yo! honof any service that lies in him.” 


1597. Feb’. 12. FLorence’s Petition to recover the mortgaged lands of 
his late Father in law. 


‘*My humble suit unto Her most sacred and Excellent Ma'?* is, for 
that parcell morgadged by my father in law to Browne, and a small pece 
of land w™ he also made ot’ unto my wife for her preferrment, together 
wth som litle prouision of meale, butter, and flessh, w™ is due of certen 
Septs of his folowers wthin that contrey, for the maintenance of his 
House ; w™ land I will holde of Her Ma“, and not only yelde Her 
Highnes a reasonable reservacOn, but also procure Browne sufficient 
securities, or mortgadge unto him a sufficient quantitie of land for his 
money, although he got about £2U00 thereby already, these 10 yeres past, 
wherby Browne shalbe satisfied of more then his due, and Her Ma“ shall 
haue, in certentie, not onely all the comaunds, creaCons, rents, duties 
and cheferies, due unto that House, of other Lords and contreyes, 
w was ever the chefest parte of thErls greatnes, and liuinge, but 
also a reasonable reservacon out of so much demaines as aforsayd, w™ 
in that wilde craggy, barren, and unprofitable contrey, is the beste thing 
that may benefit myself, or enhable me to do Her Ma"* servise, consi- 
dering the p’ent state of that countrey, and all the people thereof, who 
have joined wth the Earle of Desmond, and the rest of his adherents, and 
haue geven the bastard that was here, a kind of supereoritie over them, 
maintaining 500 of Tireowens souldiers for him, wherunto they were 
moved only because Browne (when my father in law mortgaged it unto 
him) thrust them out of those lands, w™ they and their ancestors e 
held of my father in law, and his ancestors, in w action they will 
allwayes persist to the last man, and not onely kepe themselfes salfe, but 
also bak and maintaine all the rebells of Mounster with that strong 
countrey, yf I be not able to assure them, by Her Ma** speciall grant, 
that they shall holde those lands of me, as formerly they held them of my 
father in law; for they are but folowers, whose living is to hoolde, and 
inhabit their Lords lands, as their manner is in all Ireland; of w™ land 
yf I be able to assure them, I do not doubt (w™ some litle meanes) to 
reduce that contrey very shortly into good quietnes, and conformitie ; 
and w that contrey and people (w™ stands at the bak of all the rebells 
of Monster so comodiously to annoy them) to do Her Ma“* that service 
that a thousand men in pay cannot do; and that (in reducing Monster 
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to obedience) will salue Her Highnes above three score thousand pounds; 
for the performance of w™ service I will ever rest readie to venter, and 
spend myn owne life, and the lifes of all such as will folow me.” 


This petition is dated in February : in July his suit had made 
no further progress. ‘This petitioning for the lands of his father-in- 
law was becoming as Importunate and tedious as the pleading for 
the Fyne. Had it chanced that Sir Robert Cecyli had Jost all 
remembrance of Florence’s proposal to send agents of his own into 
Spain to procure intelligence for Her Majesty, the suit would have 
come at this time to a sudden extinction ; for there came a despatch 
from Norreys, which reported some suspicious want of accord be- 
tween the assertions of Florence and of his agent, and needed some 
explanation, which the Minister would do well to obtain before 
Florence’s great suit should be despatched. 


@4°.—The documents illustrative of this Life of Florence 
Mac Carthy have so greatly accumulated under the hands of the 
Author during its progress, and more especially in the political por- 
tion of it, at which the narrative has now arrived, that he is forced 
with regret to admit the hopelessness of the effort, so long con- 
tinued, to conduct the work to its completion, within the limited 
space that could be allotted to it in the pages of this Journal. 
Its Author undertook this biography at the urgent solicitation of 
the late learned Dr. O’Donovan ; and he has been encouraged during 
its progress by the lamented Mr. J. Windele, and Mr. Herbert F-. 
Hore, as well as others of our scholars yet spared to us. ‘‘ An account 
of Florence Mac Carthy, and the history of the ancient families of 
the South of Ireland,” had long ago been declared, by one of the 
most eminent of our scholars, as wanting to our Irish literature ; 
and it was with feclings essentially national that this present work, 
less comprehensive than that desired by the late Charles O’Conor, 
was undertaken and continued : hence it was gratifying to its com- 
piler that it should appear in this periodical, which is the glory of 
the South of Ireland in our day ; and the impossibility of completing 
it in his lifetime, within the space that could be spared to him, alone 
obliges him at last to secure—whilst he is permitted—the fruit of 
his past labour, by publishing it as a whole in book form, and this he 
purposes to do with little further delay. 
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ON CROMLEACS NEAR TRAMORE IN THE COUNTY OF WA- 
TERFORD; WITH REMARKS ON THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF ANCIENT IRISH EARTHEN AND MEGALITHIC STRUC- 
TURES. 


BY GEORGE V. DU NOYER, F.R.G.S8.1., M. R. 1. A.. GEOLOGIST, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND. 


Wuat isa Cromleac? If I was asked this question by-a critical 
antiquary, I could not answer it to his satisfaction, nor could he to 
my own. This is obviously a defect in our archeological nomen- 
clature, and the following remarks are offered with a view to arrive 
at some definite ideas on this subject. 

In such an inquiry as this, the primary consideration should be 
the form, and mode of construction, of the stone chamber. 

If we refer to some of our best authorities for information on 
this subject, we find the following statement by the well-known 
Danish archeologist, Mr. Worsaae, in his work on Danish Prehis- 
turic Antiquities (translated by W. J. Thoms, 1849) :— 

‘¢ Stone chambers, or cromleacs, or low barrows encircled with 
stones, which completely accord with the cromleacs of our Stone 
Period, occur over the whole of Northern Germany, England, 
Ireland, the northern parts of Holland, and the west and south of 
France.” 

Here the stone chamber is called ‘‘a cromleac,” no matter what 
its form, and the low barrow is considered to be an essential ingre- 
dient of the perfected structure, and our ideas thus become per- 
plexed, rather than enlightened, on this particular class of anti- 
quities. 

Some antiquaries of note have, however, adopted this definition 
of acromleac, as we find in the essay ‘* On the Comparison of Danish 
Cromleacs with those of Britanny, the Channel Islands, and Great 
Britain, by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, M. A., F.S. A.,” read before 
the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Society, in 
August, 1861. In this admirable memoir the author is disposed to 
adopt Mr. Worsaae’s definition of a cromleac, as a tumulus enclosing 
a chamber formed of large stones placed one upon the other, and 
surrounded by a circle of upright stones at the base of the mound. 
At pages 164 and 165, Mr. Lukis admits that a deal of confusion 
has arisen ‘‘ from the want of a proper generally recognised nomen- 
clature amongst Icuropcan antiquaries,” as explanatory of the 
various kinds of early megalithic remains ; and he would have no 
objection to get rid of the word ‘ cromleac,” at the same time not 
offering us another name to supply its place. 
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For my part, I cannot see what valid objection there can be to 
the name cromleac ; and I believe it is now so well established that 
we must retain it, and that we can do so with every propriety. 

In the year 1857 Sir William Wilde, M. D., in the first volume 
of the “ Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy,” 
at page 180, when referring to the various objects of antiquity 
found in the sepulchral chamber discovered in the low tumulus on 
Knockmaroon Hill, in the Phoenix Park,' remarks that ‘this dis- 
covery went far to establish the belief that cromleacs were but un- 
covered tumuli, which originally contained sepulchral remains.” 
This statement is even more vague than that of Mr. Worsaae, 
whose ideas on the subject it partially embodies. From this it 
would appear that to constitute a ‘*cromleac” the tumulus must be 
‘‘uncovered” (by which I suppose is meant ‘‘removed”) from off 
the inner chamber (if there happened to be one), which chamber, 
when uncovered, then becomes a cromleac. We certainly want 
something more precise than this. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in his memoir upon British Remains 
on Dartmoor, accepts the word “ cromleac ;” and though the name 
may not date back further than the sixteenth century, and its ety- 
mology is unknown, unless it be a compound of the Insh words 
cpom, bowed or bending, and leac, a stone, it will answer all the 
purposes intended, if applied to one particular kind of rude stone 
structure, and not made to do duty for a whole group of them. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor, in his singularly interesting memoir 
on the Cairns, Kistvacns, and Cromleacs, and other Celtic, Druidi- 
cal, or Scythian Monuments in the Dekhan, published in the “‘ Trans- 
- actions of the Royal Insh Academy,” vol. xxiv., part 5, 1865, 
adopts the word cromlcac, and thus defines it :—‘‘ A eis, cd 
structure, formed of three slabs of stone, and roofed with a hori- 
zontal slab, the whole above ground, and open at one side ;” while 
he defines a kistvaen, or stone box, as ‘a chamber formed of four 
slabs, and covered by a horizontal slab, whether it has been con- 
structed above ground, or covered by atumulus.” ‘These definitions 
of the two structures explain clearly the precise difference between 
them, and they very nearly apply to such remains existing in 
Europe. . 

In the ‘* Essai sur les Dolmens,” by the Baron de Bonstetten, 
of Geneva, that learned antiquary classifies the European megali- 
thic structurcs into two classes:—I. ‘* Dolmens apparentes ;” II. 
“ Dolmens couvert d’ un tumulus en terre ou en cailloux.” The 
first class includes the following ten varieties :— 


1A corruption of Pionn-uips (pron. — Irish Topographical Names,” by Patrick 
feenisk), which means clear or limpid  W. Joyce, A. M., ‘*Proceedings of the 
water. Seeessay “OntheCorruptionsin Royal Irish Academy,” vol. ix., part 3. 
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1. **Dolmens a dalle tombale, ce’st 4 dire une ou plusieurs dalles 


SO: Se Ot oo be 


pul 


posées a plat sur le sol, entre des supports. 


= Sans dalle tombale. 

Pr a enceinte de pierres dresseés (menhirs). 

33 sans enceinte de menhirs[ maen-hir, long or upright stone |. 
“5 a compartiments interieurs. 

se simples [rectangular cist with covering slab ]. 

s sur un tertre (tumulus). 

ae sur le sol naturel. 

i supports dressés en hauteur. 

$3 supports dressés en longeur.” 


The second class includes the following seven varieties :— 
1. “* Dolmens a corridor et 4 chambre avec compartiments. 


Pa al ad 


< sans corridor et chambre. 
5 simples. 

<5 a dalles tombales. 

- sans dalles tombales. 

- a enceints de menhirs. 

"8 sans enceinte.” 


So far this is clear, and sufficiently comprehensive; and it would 
appear that the simple dolmen would most nearly resemble one of 
our cromleacs. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in his memoir noted above, thus clas- 
sifies the ancient British remains :— 


. ** The sacred circle. 
. The circle cairn, and concentric circle. 


The barrow or tumulus (the Celtic ‘crug’ or mound, and the 
Saxon ‘ low’). 

The kistvaen, or stone box. 

The avenue, or parallelithon. 


. The cromleac. 
. The maenhir, or long (upright) stone. 


The tolmen, or maen-an-tol (holed stone). 


. The logan, or rocking stone. 

. The rock idol. 

. The rock basin (Irish bullaun?). 

. The markings and concentric rings on stones. 
. The hut circle, domed or beehive hut. 

. The walled village, or pound. 

. The boundary line. 

. Roads. 

. Bridges. 

. Camps.” 


Here we have the cromleac, as distinct from the kistvaen or 
stone box constructed below the eoil, or enveloped in a mound; and 
the two structures need never be confounded. At page 49 it is 
stated that the sepulchral chamber is not properly a cromleac, and 
to this I cordially agree. 
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If we now confine ourselves to the classification of those Pagan 
or early Christian structures, earthen or stone, or both combined, 
sepulchral or otherwise, preserved in Ireland, they are capable of 
being grouped as follows :— 

1. The stone circle. 


2. 
. The barrow, or simple earthen tumulus. 

. The chambered barrow, with surrounding circle of stones. 

. The ringed barrow, surrounded by one or more fosses and 


for) Or mm 09 


12. 


13. 


14. 


The menhir, or standing stone, or gallaun. 


mounds. 


. The ringed and platformed barrow, or barrow with flat raised 


platform attached, the whole surrounded by one or more 
fosses and mounds. 


. The rath, or earthen circular rampart, surrounded by one or 


more fosses and mounds, the inner face of the central 
circle, and ocasionally those of the concentric ramparts, 
being sometimes faced with stone, in which case the term 
rath-caher may be applied. 


. The rectangular rath, with single surrounding fosse. 
. The cairn, or mound of broken stones. 

10. 
11. 


The chambered cairn, with a surrounding row of flags. 

The kistvaen, or stone box—a rude rectangular stone cham- 
ber of four or many more stones covered with flat flags, 
and constructed either below or on the soil, or covered with 
a mound of clay and stones: these are called by the pea- 
santry ‘“‘leabas,” or ‘* beds,” ‘ti,’ or ‘‘ house,” a term 
which is seldom applied to the cromleac proper. In some 
instances the kistvaen is formed by a double row of up- 
right flags. 

The cromleac, or large block of stone poised in an inclined 
position on four or more upright blocks, thus forming a 
rude chamber usually open at one end, and sometimes 
divided internally by a single upright slab ; the whole 
bearing evidence of having been constructed on the sur- 
face, and never having been enclosed in a mound. 

The caher, or caissel—a circular enclosure, formed entirely 
of massive dry masonry, the wall being pierced with a 
passage allowing access to the interior, and in most in- 
stances having had flights of steps leading to a parapet. 

The cloghaun, or beehive-shaped stone hut, circular or rect- 
angular in plan, either single, or with two or three cham- 
bers connected by narrow passages, and formed beneath 
an equal number of connected domes.' 


_'See paper by the writer on the an- of Kerry, “Journal of the Archeological 
cient Celtic city of Fahan, Ventry, county Institute of Great Britain,” vol. for 1858. 
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15. The cnocan, or stone hut, beehive-shaped, and either circular 
or angular in plan, the whole covered by a thick wall of 
earth. 

16. The foslea, or long rectangular and narrow cell, formed of 
upright flags, and covered with horizontal flags 

17. The tolmen, or holed stone. 

18. The rock basin, or bullaun. 

19. The sepulchral dome-shaped chamber, formed of stone, either 
singly or in groups of three or more, ranged round a cen- 
tral chamber, the whole enclosed in a mound of broken 
stones and earth, and having a narrow entrance passage 
from the exterior of the mound. 

20. The burrow, or subterranean dome-shaped chamber, single 
or compound: when the latter, one chamber is connected 
with another by a low narrow passage ; sometimes the 
burrow is constructed in the centre of a rath, and some- 
times in the open country. 

We may thus classify some of our most well marked Pagan or 
early Christian remains; for those structures of the cloghaun type 
may really be comparatively recent, and it is evident that the crom- 
leac occupies a very distinct position amongst them. 

The primary consideration in this inquiry is the form and mode 
of construction of the cromleac, as distinct from the kistvaen, or true 
sepulchral chamber, no matter what its form. It is quite possible 
that the cromleac, as I propose to define it, was not the absolute 
burying place or tomb, but was the commemorative mausoleum, as 
it were, of the tribe, or its most distinguished family or person. So 
far as my information goes, I have never heard or read of any sepul- 
chral remains having been found beneath the covering elab of a crom- 
leac, as I understand the term; and as yet we have, I believe, no 
instance of a true cromleac having been exhumed from a mound of 
earth or stones. Chambers covered with flat flags have been thus 
found, but all tradition, and the present appearance of the cromleac 
proper, assure us that they were ever in the same subaérial state as 
we now see them. I believe that the stone-covered single chambers 
which have been found in the centre of some tumuli would not in 
their mode of construction fulfil the conditions necessary to make a 
cromleac, according to my interpretation of the word. 

The somewhat remarkable cromleacs which form the subject of 
this paper are not only highly characteristic of their class, but they 
pee some marked and novel features, which up to the present, 

believe, have not been described. I allude to the fact that the 

two outermost upright supporting stones have a transverse stone 
like a diaphragm between them, very nearly equal to them in height, 
and which thus closes-in half of the structure, giving it a kistvaen 
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character in plan, while in two instances the large table or covering 
stone rests at its depressed end on a smaller horizontal slab. 

The illustration, Plate 1., representing the cromleac in the town- 
land of Knockeen, at S. E. corner of the termon wall of the old 
church (near Sporthouse), Co. Waterford, affords an example of the 
two peculiarities alluded to; and the whole structure is remarkable 
for its solidity, and the perfect carrying out of'a unity of design. 

The orientation of this structure 1s N. W. and 8S. E.; the open 
end, or that presented to the view in the engraving, being that 
facing to the N. W. 

The upright supporting stones are six in number, and are ar- 
ranged rectangularly, so as to form a distinct chamber at the S. E. 
end, measuring 7 x 4 feet, by 6 feet 6inches in height; the side 
stones at the N. W. end projecting beyond the transverse or 
diaphragm stone a distance of 3 fect 6 inches. 

The large covering slab measures 12 feet 6 inches x 8 feet, with 
an average thickness of | foot 6 inches, thus giving a weight of 
something like 4 tons; the supplemental covering stone measuring 
7 feet x 8 fect. 

The height of the supporting stone nearest in the view is 8 feet 
6 inches above the present level of the ground and the total height 
of the structure to the top surface of the large covering slab is 12 feet 
6inches: at the open or N.W. end the supporting stones are 
3 feet 3inches apart. The blocks are formed of the rudely cleaved 
felspathic dark grey trap of the district. 

The illustration, Plate II., is that of the cromleac in the town- 
land of Gaulstown, in the same county, on the northern flank of 
Carrick-a-roirk Hill. 

Here we have a structure very similar to the former in general 
design, though different from it in some details, viz. :—The absence 
of the lower and supplemental covering slab; and the open end of 
the chamber facing to the S. of E., while the inner chamber is 
rudely hexagonal in plan, owing to the peculiar way in which the 
upright slabs have been arranged (see plan). 

The inner chamber measures 7 feet x 6 feet 4 inches at its maxi- 
mum width, having a height of 7 feet; the diaphragm stone being 
3 feet 3inchés wide; the outer open space being 2 feet deep, and 
narrowing to 2 feet 6 inches at its external edge. The covering or 
table stone is 12 feet x 7 feet at its 5. E. end, with an average thick- 
ness of one foot, which thus gives a weight of about 3 tons; the height 
of the supporting stones at the E.. 8. E. or open end of the structure is 
about 8 feet 6 inches. These blocks, like those forming the other 
cromleac, have been derived from the local trappean rocks. At the 
distance of 31 feet N. W. from this cromleac there occurs a true kist- 


1 Anglice, the Rock of the Prospect. 
° 3s 
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vaen, constructed in the soil ; this chamber is formed of several large 
slabs set on edge, and measures 16 feet or 17 feet in length, by about 
4 feet 6 inches or 5 feet in width; it was originally covered hori- 
zontally by three flags, one of which yet remains, and measures 
8 feet x 5 feet 6 inches in width. 

Here we have clear evidence to show that the kistvaen was a 
structure very distinct from the cromleac. 

The third example (Plates LIT. and 1V.) I have to offer is that 
of the cromleac in the townland of Ballynageeragh, county of Wa- 
terford, and not very distant from that last described. 

This structure as viewed from the 8. E. has a most singular ap- 
pearance, owing to the form of the covering stone, and the skilful 
manner in which it is poised on two supports; that at the S. W. 
or raised end being an upright slab; the other, to the N. E., being 
a rounded flat stone laid on the ends of the remaining three stones 
forming the chamber (see plan). 

The large table stone measures 12 feet x 8 feet, with an average 
thickness of one foot, and may therefore be about 3 tons in weight ; 
and at its most elevated or N. W. end it is 6 feet from the present 
level ofthe ground. The chamber beneath is simply rectangular 
in plan, the stones forming it being all inclined inwards, as shown 
in the view, looking N. E. | 

In speculating as to the means by which these large table stones 
have been so securely poised on their supports, I have long thought 
that they were not first raised in the air, and then allowed to drop 
on to their supports, but that they were dragged up an inclined plane 
of earth, which had been piled around the upright ztones, previously 
securely placed, and were then made to sink gradually on to them 
by the careful removal of the earth; and when the covering slab 
rested securely on these uprights, the mound of earth was totally 
removed, and thus the structure gained the appearance of having 
been constructed subacrially. 

I by no means wish to take credit as being the first to suggest 
this mode of construction as applicable to our cromlcacs, or. other 
megalithic structures, where enormous blocks of stone have been 
left resting on vertical supports. The late King of Denmark, and 
for aught I know other antiquaries, have suggested the‘same theory, 
which would, I think, apply with equal force to such structures as 
Stonehenge. ‘That such was the mode of construction actually 
adopted by the cromleac builders is, [ think, almost proved by the 
fact that we occasionally find half-finished and abandoned cromleacs, 
as the rude mechanical appliances known to the builders were totally 
unequal to the completion of the work on the failure of their first 
rude attempt. 

On the west side of the glen, just below Ballyphilip Bridge, 
county of Waterford, I found an enormous block of grit, one end 
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of which rested on two low supporting stones, while the other was 
propped up by a wall of dry masonry 3 feet high; in this instance 
we have an example of an unfinished and abandoned cromleac.' 
Another example of a defective and abandoned cromleac is to be 
seen in the demesne of Headford, near the gate lodge ; this consists 
of an angular block of grey Silurian grit, measuring 9 feet 6 inches 
x 6 feet x 3 feet 8 inches, the weight of which is fully 6 tons; its 
eastern edge rests on the ground, while the western side is tilted up 
and supported by a single block of grit, measuring 3 feet in length 
by 1 foot 6 inches thick. Some blocks of rock lic near at hand, as if 
intended to have formed a portion of the structure ; it appears to 
me that, when the large table stone by some means or other failed 
to rest properly on its ‘Intended supports, the work was abandoned, 

and some other boulder stone in the neighbourhood selected for the 
purpose ; at all events, the structure is incomplete. 

That the foregoing observations may be clearly understood, I 
would thus define a cromleac :— 

A. megalithic chamber, usually rectangular and sometimes open 
at one end, formed of four or more upright slabs, on which is poised 
in a slanting position a large covering stone, the whole structure 
resting on the natural soil, “and presenting no indications of having 
ever been enveloped ina mound or tumulus. 

[ cannot conclude these brief remarks better than by the fol- 
lowing quotations—the first, a portion of the review in ‘* The 
Atheneum” (2Ist of April, 1866) of Lieut.-Col. Forbes Leslie’s 
work ‘*On the Early Races of Scotland, and their Monuments,” 
alluding to the so-called Druids’ altar or cromleac, is as follows :— 


‘‘The western maritime division of the Continent of Europe presents 
vast aggregations of them in various localities, and they are found extend- 
ing across the Mediterranean, and occupying a wide field in Africa. Re- 
cent exploration has traced them over ‘l'artary, and as far as the Chinese 
frontier, and into the centre of the Peninsula of India. Iranian and 
Turanian, Caucasian and Semitic, Hamite and Allophyllian, Celtic and 
Gothic waves of population have swept over the portions of the area which 
the structures occupy; but there remains no distinct record of any mo- 
nument of this class except in the Old Testament. 

‘‘These people were neither Druids, nor Phoenicians, nor Gauls, nor 
Celts who set up these monuments, but a people who once existed all over 
Europe, Asia and parts of Africa, and whose usages had passed away before 
any history but that of the Hebrews began. 

‘On the other hand, the low-age school of speculation puts Stone- 
henge within the fifth century of the Christian era, and brings down the 
use of the stone table as a sepulchral monument to a time when the capi- 


1 See the seventh volume of the An- the Library of the Royal Irish Aca- 
iquavian Sketches presented by me to  demy, wherethis cromleac is illustrated. 
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tals of columns had already begun to display the characteristic forms 
known in architecture as early English.” 


The truth of these remarks few will question; and the pleasing 
fallacy of trying to speculate on the age of such works as evinced 
by their mode of construction, or the rude devices with which they 
are occasionally decorated, is admirably exposed by the following 
remarks of Palgrave, in his ‘* History of Normandy and England,” 
vol. 1., p. 49 :— j 


‘Celtic history ... has been rendered the meaningless vacuity of litera- 
ture by the unbounded speculations of the learned. When will archzxo- 
logists be convinced that men-hir and pul-ven, cromleac and kistvaen tell 
us nothing ? and from nothing, nothing comes. You can no more judge 
of their age than the eye estimate the height of the clouds. These shape- 
less masses impart but one lesson—the impossibility of recovering dy tn- 
duction any knowledge of the speechless past.” 


So far as our present information leads us, we must believe that 
the cromleac builders, and the constructors of the chambered 
cairns, and other megalithic structures, were of a race most wide- 
spread over the northern hemisphere wherever it was habitable— 
that we have lost all record of the locality from whence that race 
originally sprang, of their name, or their language—and that the 
present races, who possibly exterminated them, were themselves so 
rude and unlettered, that they had not the intelligence to transmit 
to their descendants the traditional history of the people they dis- 
possessed. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QuarTERLY GrNeRAL MeetinG, held at the Society’s Apart- 
ments, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, July 11th, 
(by adjournment from the 4th), 1866. , 


James G. Rosertson, Esq., Architect, in the Chair. 


The following new Members were elected :— 


William Stuart Trench, Esq., J. P., Essex Castle, Carrickma- 
cross : proposed by the Rev. G. H. Reade. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Kavanach, President of Carlow College: 
proposed by Maurice Lenihan, Esq. 

The Rev. Patrick Parker, R. C.C., Duncannon: proposed by 
R. Long, Esq., M. D. 

Mr. Joseph Dunne, High-street, Kilkenny: proposed by Mr. 
J. Hogan. 


Miss Ryan, Kilkenny: proposed by Mr. Prim. 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 

By the Author: ‘ Antiquités Celtiques et Antedeluviens,” 
Tome Troisiéme, par M. Boucher de Perthes. 

By La Société Impérial d’ Emulation d’ Abbeville: ‘“ Me- 
moires,” premiér partie, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, et 1865. 

By the Society of Antiquaries of London: their ‘* Proceed- 
ings,” Vol. 1I., No. 7, second series. 

By the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Society : 
their “ Magazine,” No. 28. ' 

By the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
“ Archxologia /Hliana,” Part 21, new series. 

By the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland: 
their * Journal,” Nos. 88, 89. 

By the British Archeological Association: their “ Journal,” for 
June and September, 1866. 

By the Royal Geological Society of Ireland: their ‘‘ Journal,” 
Vol. i. Part 2. 
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By the Sussex Archeological Society: their ‘‘ Collections,” 
Vol. XVIII. 

By the Cambrian Archeological Association : “* Archeologia 
Cambrensis,” No. 47, third series. 

By the London and Middlesex Archeological Society: their 
‘¢ Transactions,” Vol. III., Part 7. 

By the Smithsonian Institution: their ‘‘ Report,” 1864, 

By the Authors: “ Evans.” By T. Reed Appleton, and M.C. 
Jones, Esqrs. 

By the Publisher: ‘**The Gentleman’s Magazine” for April, 
May, and June, 1866. 

By the Publisher: ‘‘ The Builder,” Nos. 1200-1213, inclusive. 

By the Author: ‘Observations on an unpublished Essay on 
Ireland. By Sir W. Petty, A. D. 1687,” by W. H. Hardinge, Esq. 

By Mr. J. P. Graves, Waterford: A printed Rent Roll of 
part of the Estates of the Right Hon. John Earl of Ormonde and 
Ossory sold for the payment of debts, pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment procured for the purpose. The property to be sold was situ- 
ated in Kilkenny, Tipperary, Carlow, Meath, Dublin, Kildare, 
and Wicklow; and the interest attaching to the document was, that 
it set out the names of all the occupying tenants at the time, with 
the rent paid by each, very much after the fashion of the Landed 
Estates Court rentals of the present day. 

By the Chairman, on the part of Mr. H. Bruce Armstrong, 
Burnchurch: a remarkably fine bronze spearhead, and a flint arrow- 
head in excellent preservation. 

By Mr. H. Fitzsimons : a piece of bog butter, to which some 
of the bark of a tree was adhering, found in the turf bog near Ab- 
beyleix. It seemed as if a large roll of butter had been wrapped 
up in bark, and then placed in the bog. 

By Mr. Maurice J. Kelly, Graigue: a shilling of the reign of 
Charles I. 

By Mr. John Dunne, Garryricken : a ‘‘ gun-money” half-crown 
of James II. 

By Mr. Rowe, Carlow: a photograph of Kellistown Church, 
county of Carlow. 

Mr. E. Clibborn, Curator of the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, forwarded the following communication through Mr. 
Graves :— 


‘‘As many people are curious to know how the ancients moved the 
great covering stones, and afterwards lifted them on to their supporting 
stones, which, together, constituted our cromleacs, it has occurred to me 
to mention to you, for the good of all parties interested on such matters, 
how the modern Chinese people, without the aid of engineers, move and 
place great stones, or weights of any kind, as this process was explained 
to me a few days since by Colonel Haughton, who, I believe, has had several 
opportunities of seeing work of this kind performed with perfect success 
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‘“‘No doubt the ancients who constructed the cromleacs, and placed the 
large pillar stones in this country, wanted those great modern cranes by 
which we are enabled, by a great loss of time, to economize the power or 
force of men; and, failing in the appliances we have, they economized time, 
as it were, while they used the force of many men, bringing into effective 
operation their strength, the number being able collectively to lift the 
stone to be moved or raised. 

‘“‘ The difficulty in an operation of this kind arises from the impossi- 
bility of our getting more than a half-dozen men to lift a stone at the 
same moment, without the aid of poles, of which we have equivalents in 
the handles of the common handbarrow, and also in the poles of the 
sedan chair. In the latter two carriers work simultaneously, and they 
have the weight to be lifted divided between them; but if they placed 
cross sticks under the ends of the poles, so that two men might be em- 
ployed to hold up the ends of these cross sticks, their middles supporting 
the pair of original poles, the weight would thus be divided equally be- 
tween the four men. And, again, if in addition to the four men, and the 
two supplemental sticks, other cross sticks or bars were placed under the 
second bars, and their ends held up by eight, the load would be divided be- 
tween them all; and so on, by using more cross sticks, and doubling the 
number of beams, we might greatly diminish the load each would have 
to lift; or, by keeping up the same strain which the first pair of men had 
to bear, one might increase the original load proportionably. 

“And again, as to the principle of the cross stick, or pole, with one 
man supporting each end of it, the load to be lifted being in the middle of 
the stick, it follows that, whenever the spaces permitted within the limits of 
a system of poles, cross sticks may be introduced, a man at the end of each 
of them, and their middle supporting the frame here and there, and every- 
where, so that in this way the lifting or carrying force of hundreds of 
men could be made effective in lifting and moving one great weight. 

“‘The movjng of the big stones upon the original pair of poles, or 
system of poles, could be effected in the same way as blocks are in the 
marble quarries at Carrara, where the handspike or lever is used with 
the most perfect ease and success, the number of men employed to move 
the long end of a lever or handspike being increased at pleasure, and all 
made available by means of hand ropes. This method, also adopted in 
the East, was rendered available by the people of Boutan, as explained by 
the same gentleman to me, in a sort of catapult, by which they managed 
in the late war to throw very large stones on Her Majesty’s troops, to 
their great annoyance. ' 

‘Thus we see that the antiquary may yet find in use amongst half 
civilized and barbarous peoples plans and contrivances, which may help 
him to account for things at home to which our mechanical appliances 
could not have been applied, though, the weights moved and lifted being 
so great, one is led to infer that the ancients had machinery, or modes of 
uniting mechanical force, which we are ignorant of ; or, perhaps, that the 
force which individuals were able to exert was vastly greater than we 
possess. Yet, on the contrary, it seems that we are stronger, larger, and 
heavier than the ancients; and it also seems as if the people who took a 
pleasure in lifting great stones were smaller in person than their neigh- 
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bours, and, like ants, gloried in co-operative arrangements by which they 
were enabled to work in masses, and thus exhibit evidence of national 
feeling.” 


Some discussion took place on this communication, the objec- 
‘tion being raised that the quantity of crossing poles, to raise the 
weight, would go very far to increase that weight to a serious degree. 
The general feeling of the meeting seemed to be in favour of the 
theory of the late King of Denial as to the great covering stones 
of cromleacs having been moved to their position by the formation 
of inclined planes, and the use of rollers to propel them, by great 
masses of people, up such inclinations. 

The Rev. John O’ Hanlon sent the following continuation of his 
researches amongst the Topographical MSs. of the Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland :— 


“ The following is a list of MS. materials for illustrating the History, 
Topography, and Antiquities of Kerry County, as found in the Catalogue 
of the Irish Ordnance Survey Oflice :—I. Inquisitions, 2 vols. (part with 
Clare); Index of Plans to do., 1 vol.! II. Extracts, 2 vols.,and Index of 
Places to do., 1 vol.2 Rough Index of Places to Irish part, not arranged.° 
III. Letters, 1 vol.« IV. Orthography Letters, 1 vol. WV. Name Books, 
144, and two Revision Books; also, four Books containing Names on the 
Barony Maps, and Larkin’s County Map. VI. Parish and Barony Names, 
1 vol. VII. Memorandums, unbound. VIII. County Index to Names 
on Maps, 1 vol. IX. Sketches of Antiquities, 21.5 

‘‘]T, The two volumes of Inquisitions mentioned in the Catalogue have 
been already mentioned note ?, p. 103, vol. ii., New Series, 1858, of this 
Society’s Transactions, where the contents of these volumes have been 
already described ; they were at that time classed amongst the Common- 
place Books. The Kerry Inquisitions are now bound in one book, but 
are lettered on the back, vols. i., i, and 1113;° they are bound in the usual 
uniform style: of Ordnance Sutvey MSS. transferred to the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

‘II, The two thick 4to volumes of Extracts comprise information 
of an antiquarian character, collected during the progress of the Ord- 
nance Survey in 1841. The first volume is preceded by an Index of 
ten columns ; it comprises 1168 pages, all of which, however, are not 
written. I find excerpts here from an Irish Life of St. Finan of loca 


1 These volumes are now preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

2 These volumes are now preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

3 The Rough Index of Irish Names of 
Places, not arranged, is yet preserved 
in the Irish Ordnance Survey Office. 
This Index comprises 69 loose foolscap 
folio leaves (incorrectly numbered only 
66), written but on one side. The 
leaves are ticd up in blue wrapping pa- 
per. ‘These denominations, in Irish cha- 


racters, with their English equivalents, 
refer to subjects named in the Extracts. 

* Now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

° Now preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

6 These MSS.. noted as vols. xvi. and 
xvil., with the Index to Kerry Inquisi- 
tions, are found corresponding with the 
bound MS. here described; but the fore- 
going two vols. are inserted in the order 
of late binding. 
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laoi;' ‘Battle of Ventry’ (Irish); ‘The Lazy Fellow’ (Irish); ‘ Pur- 
suit of Dermod and Grany’ (Irish); ‘Battle of Moylena, (Irish);? 
‘Book of Lismore’ (Irish, R. J. A.); ‘Book of Glendalough’ (Irish, 
T.C.D.); ‘Book of Lecan’? (Irish); ‘M. Firbis’ (Irish); ‘O’Gorman 
MSS.” (Irish); ‘Irish Calendars;’ Extracts from Irish MSS. in 
T.C.D.; Extracts from Archdall’s ‘Monasticon ;? from ‘ Annals of The 
Four Masters’ ([rish and English); from ‘ Annals of Innisfallen ;’ from 
Lanigan’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History ;? from Colgan’s ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ 
and ‘Trias Thaumaturga ;? from Gough’s ‘Camden;’ from Harris’ 
‘Ware; from O’Flaherty’s ‘Ogygia;’ from ‘ Depositions concerning 
Murders and Robberies committed in the County of Fermanagh, Tralee, 
&e.”’ (MS., T.C.D.); trom ‘Journey of Sir Henry Sydney’ (MS., T.C.D); 
from ‘The Journey of Sir William Fitzwilliams against the Earl of 
Desmond’ (MS., T. C.D.); from ‘Ye Names of ye chiet families in ye 
several Countys of Ireland” (MS., T.C. D.). The second volume is pre- 
ceded by an Index Locorum ot 88 pages to Abstracts of Grants of Lands 
and other Hereditaments, under the ‘ Acts of Settlement and Explana- 
tion, A. D., 1666-1684, and to the Abstracts of the Conveyances 
from the Trustees of the Forfeited Estates and Interests in Ireland, in 
1688. The tracts to which this Index refers follow; besides an English 
account of Kerry, copied from a T. C. D. MS., by Eugene O’Curry; Irish 
Extracts from a Brehon Law Tract, from ‘ Leabhar Breac,’ from ‘ Poems,’ 
from ‘Leabhar Na Huidhre,’ from Keating (Halliday’s copy). Besides the 
foregoing, we find Extracts from Vallancey’s ‘ Essay on the Antiquity of 
the Irish Language;’ from Archdall’s ‘Monasticon;’ from Vallancey’s 
* Collectanea ;’ from O’Brien’s ‘Irish Dictionary ;’ from Smith’s ‘ History 
of Kerry;’ from ‘Pacata Hibernica ;’ from Cox’s ‘ History of Ireland ;’ 
from Names of Baronies and Parishes, from Vallancey’s Map; from 
Moryson’s ‘ History of Ireland ;’ from Archdall’s ‘ Peerage ;’ from ‘Trot- 
ter’s ‘Walks through Ireland ;’ from ‘Liber Regalis Visitationis’ of 
1615 and trom ‘ Vita S'i Finani Abbatis, & Confessor, ex Codice Kilken- 
niensi,’ in Marsh’s Library, Dublin. This second volume has 1194 num- 
bered pages, nearly all of which are written. Both volumes of extracts 
are beautifully bound. The Index to both of these volumes contains 190 
leaves, written only on one side. It is in @ separate volume, and corre- 
sponds in binding with both the former volumes. 

“III, The 4to volume of Letters, containing information relative to 
the Antiquities of Kerry County, and collected during the progress of 
the Ordnance Survey there in 1841, is preceded by a closely written 
Index, consisting of 14 pages, with two additional pages of Index to 
Sketches, Maps, and Traces. The following 46 letters, written by John 
O’Donovan, are addressed and noted as follows :—1841, Sept. 22nd, 21, 
Great Charles-street ; July 12th, 1841; July 13th, l4th, 15th, 15th. 
At Listowel, 15th, 17th, 17th. G hor Tuatail pon bpd na Feile a 
3-Ciappatge luat¢pa; Tralee, July 22nd, 24th ; Oaingean wi chip a 


1 According to an annotation in Dr. Hodges and Smith’s Collection. 
O’Donovan’s handwriting ‘‘at Water- 3 Some fair Antiquarian Sketches are 
ville, near Derrinane.” bound up with these Extracts. 

? The foregoing taken from MSS. in 
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5-Conca Ouibtne,' 29th, 29th, 30th, 30th, 30th, 30th, 31st; August 
4th, 4th, 4th, 7th, 10th, 10th; G 5-cataip Saidbin a n-uf6 Rdchach,? 
15th, 16th, 17th, 23rd. At Kenmare, in Gleann O Ruachtain, 23rd, do. 
23rd, do. 23rd, do. 24th, 28th; Killarney, in Magh O g-Coinchind, 
30th, do. 30th, 31st; Sept. Ist, lst, Ist, 6th, 6th, 7th ; at Castle Island, 
Oth, 9th, 9th, 10th. Next in order follow the 29 letters of Thomas 
O’Conor, viz.:—Listowel, July 14th, 1841; do. 15th, do. 17th, do. 17th; 
Tralee, 24th, do. 24th, 24th, 26th; Dingle, 29th, 30th, 30th, 30th; do. 
August, 2nd, do. 4th, do. 5th, do. 5th, do. 6th, do. 9th, 10th, do. 10th; 
Cahirciveen, 15th, 15th; Kenmare, 23rd; Killarney, 29th; do. Sept. 
6th, do. 2nd, do. 2nd, do. 7th; Castle Island, 10th. Nextin order, succeed 
Dr, Petrie’s Letters, thus addressed and dated, viz.:—21, Great Charles- 
street, Dublin, 9th August, 1841, to John O’Donovan; to Mr. Larcom, 
Sept. 20th; to same, Sept. 21st. Next two notes of Arthers (?) and 
Edward W. Dunford. A letter signed Fred. W. Burton, Dingle, Sept. 
18th, 1841, closes this collection. These letters contain many scattered 
rude drawings and diagrams. Besides these, there are the following beau- 
tiful sketches, by the artist Wakeman, at least for the most part ; they are 
bound in with the 616 numbered pages of this volume:—1. Round Tower 
of Rattoo. 2. Doorway of do. 3. Doorway in west gable of Ratass old 
Church. 4. Teampul Gale, or WhiteChurch. 5. Doorway in W. gable 
of do. 6. Pillar Stone with crosses and Ogham inscription at St. Man- 
chan’s grave. 7. Ogham Stone at the Short Strand. 8. Ground Plan 
of Cahercullaun O’Dun, in Glin North, Dingle Parish. 9. Leac Shiob- 
haine na n-gimhleach, a stone with an Ogham inscription on shore of 
Trawbeg. 10. Flag with long Ogham inscription now placed over a 
vault at the east end of Kilbindun old Church. 11. Supposed arms of 
M‘Carthy More, on ancient flag in Muckruss Abbey. 12. Window in 
east gable of Teampull Daithlionn old Church in Ballyheigue Parish. 
13. Doorway in south wall of do. 14. Stone with cross and Ogham 
inscription, Kill na g-Colman burial ground. 15. Ogham inscription on 
stones in Ballantaggart burial-ground, Garfinny Parish. 16. Stone with 
Ogham inscription in Ballyneesteenig, Cloghane South. 17. Doorway of 
Aghadoe Church. 18. The Round Castle at Aghadoe. 19. Ground 
Plan of ancient stone house in Coomawoterig Glen, near Dingle. 20. Do. 
21. Cyclopean Doorway in do. 22. Stone with cross and Ogham in- 
scription on Knockeen Hill, near Dingle. 23. Church of Kilmalkedar. 
24. Choir Arch of do. 25. Window in N. E. side wall of do. 26. Door- 
way of do. 27. Building to N. W. of Kilmalkedar. 28. Window in the 
Church of Gallaross. 29. Church at Gallaross. 30. Window in the 
Church at do. 31. Doorway of the perfect stone-roofed Church at Gal- 
laross. Besides these, we find the following Maps and Traces, appended 
to the Kerry Antiquarian Letters, viz.:—1. Castle of Carrigfoile, in 
Kerry, and a Description how the cannon was planted when it was bat- 
tered, &c., from ‘Pacata Hibernia.’ 2. Castle Mang, and River of Mang, 
from do. 3. Kerry (Traces of), from ‘Com. Kerry,’ in ‘State Papers.’ 
4. From ‘Hibernia,’ &. in do. 5. ‘Stigle Draght of Mounster,’ in do. 


' This heading is afterwards repeated 2Cahirciveen. It is afterwards repeat- 
over some of the succeeding letters. ed in this form in succeeding letters. 
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6. From ‘ Kingdome of Ireland,’ in Speed’s ‘ Atlas’ (1610). 7. ‘ Province 
- of Mounster,’ in do. (1631). 8. ‘Irelandis: Regnum,’ in Mercator’s 
‘Atlas’ (1636). 9. ‘Hibernie Pars Australis,’ indo. 10. O’Conor’s 
Map of Ireland (Ortelius improved). 11. ‘Com. Kerry,’ in ‘ Pacata 
Hibernia.’ 12. County of Kerry, by Charles Smith. 13. Do. ‘Down 
Survey.’ 14. Do. Hand Sketch. 15. Do. Railway Map. The foregoing 
Drawings and Traces are of great value, as illustrations for the historic 
matter contained in the Antiquarian Letters. They are beautifully, and 
I am satistied, correctly, designed and executed. 

“IV. The Orthography Letters (quarto size) are tied in a parcel ; 
they consist of loose sheets, and are yet unbound. I find them preceded 
by an Index of Denominations, contained in fourteen columns. The up- 
per part of the sheets are lithographed directions to the several landed 
proprietors, requesting them to fill up queries under separate columns, 
headed—1. Townland, 2. House or Demesne, 3. Popular Name, 4. Spell- 
ing recommended by the proprietor: these sheets were issued in 184] 
and 1842. In most instances, we find autographs of various country pro- 
prietors; and, amongst others, those of the celebrated Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Esq., M.P.; his brother, James O’Connell, Esq.; his son, Maurice 
O’Connell, Esq., M. P.; with several local celebrities. I find the sheets 
numbered 284; but this number does not include many inserted notes 
and letters, directed to the Government Officials by landed proprietors. 

‘©V. The Name Books are correctly numbered 144, as I find on count- 
ing them, and they resemble in form and subject matter others of the 
series already described. There are likewise two Revision Books of similar 
shape, containing certain necessary corrections. We find in them the 
late Dr. O’ Donovan’s handwriting, as settling Irish and English ortho- 
graphies for the Maps and Antiquarian Letters. Of a somewhat larger 
size are four books, which, according to a descriptive title, contain a ‘ Copy 
of the Names on the Barony Maps in the Court House at Tralee, as also 
from Larkin’s County Map, dated 1814.!. N.B.—Names not found on 
the County Map are marked thus x.’ These four small books contain 
merely a list of Townland Denominations, with occasional descriptive 
notes or emendations. 

‘“VI. The 4to Volume of Parish and Barony Names is preceded by 
a List of 33 Authorities for spelling, with an Index of Parishes and Ba- 
ronies, written out in six columns. ,It contains 106 numbered leaves, 
representing double that amount of written pages. It is precisely on the 
plan of other similar County Volumes already described in former com- 
munications. The late Dr. O’Donovan has in all cases settled, both in 
Irish and English characters, the local orthography. I need scarcely 
observe how valuable these his derivations and emendations are for pur- 
poses of topographical or antiquarian inquiry. 

“VII. The Memorandums are to be seen in two large parcels, as yet 
unbound. The first parcel contains 894 written leaves or fragments, 
mostly on paper of 4to size. These fragments do not include a vast num- 


1 There is no copy of Larkin’s Map nance Survey Library, as I am informed 
of Kerry County at present inthe Ord- by the Custodian. 
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ber of beautiful Antiquarian Sketches by local amateur artists, together 
with a very large number of map hand-sketches, plans of old buildings, 
&c. The second parcel contains exactly 700 written leaves or fragments, 
chiefly inscribed on paper of 4to size. Besides these pages, this second 
parcel comprises a large number of amateur sketches by local artists, and 
also several map traces, plans and other diagrams. These two parcels are 
of inconceivable value for purposes of the Kerry historian, antiquarian, 
or topographer. ‘There are various fragments of noteworthy informa- 
tion, contributed by intelligent county residents. 

“VIII. The folio known as The County Index to Names on Maps is 
a thick MS. volume, comprising 166 leaves, nearly corresponding in size, 
arrangement, and denominational matter, with other volumes already de- 
scribed by the writer, in connexion with various Irish Counties. No 
figures referring to areas are found, however, in this volume. 

“IX. In an oblong Portfolio, now kept in the Royal Irish Academy, 
I find the following Sketches referring to Kerry :—1. Dunurlin. Cloghaun 
near Ferriter’s Cove. 2. Killarney ; Muckross Abbey, stone in, said to 
belong to a MacCarthy More. 3. Kilmalkedar. Stone-roofed building 
(Church), at Gallaros. 4. Rattoo; Church and Tower of Rattoo. The 
toregoing are all I find in this volume, and are roughly finished pencil 
sketches by W. Wakeman, from which some neater ink sketches appear to 
have been copied afterwards by him. The latter and smaller ink sketches 
are found illustrating the volume of Antiquarian Letters, where we 
must look for most of the 21 Sketches mentioned in the Ordnance Survey 
Index. Itis quite possible, the two uncatalogued Sketches unaccounted 
for may be found loosely inserted, with many other amateur sketches, 
now preserved amongst the Memorandums in the Ordnance Survey Of- 
fice. As all of the latter have been evidently prepared to illustrate the 
Antiquarian Letters and Extracts, and can serve no other useful purpose 
where they now remain, I am convinced, on suitable application being 
made to the Government Authorities, these sketches would be transferred 
to the Royal Irish Academy, where they might be appropriately inserted 
in the bound volumes there kept. Amongst these Sketches would be 
seen well-outlined drawings of the most primitive monuments and ruined 
churches now remaining in these kingdoms.” 


. This Paper closes a description of Ordnance Survey Records 
relating to the Munster Province, and that portion of the original 
collection which has now been so happily and conveniently ar- 
ranged in the Royal Irish Academy’s Library. 

Mr. Graves observed, that a striking proof of the usefulness of 
Societies such as theirs had been afforded by the discovery in their 
Museum, where it could least be looked for, of a unique impression 
of the seal of an English monastery, the history of the latter being 
remarkably connected with the Tudor dynasty. The house of the 
Friars Observants of East Greenwich, originally established by 
Edward IV., had received a new foundation charter from Henry 
VIL, in the first year of his reign (1485). Henry VIII. was, also, 
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NORMAN FONT, 
Formerly in the Parish Church of Kells, Co. Kilkenny. 
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a zealous promoter of their interests until the Friars espoused the 
cause of Queen Catherine, when Henry suppressed this house and 
all those of the Order throughout England. On the accession of 
Mary the Friars were reinstated, and 
were finally expelled by Elizabeth, in 
1559. Mr.Graves said that he was given 
the impression from which the accom- 

nying engraving has been made, by the 

te Rev. Dr. Nowlan, P. P. of Gowran, 
county of Kilkenny, in the year 1849; / Joagney 
and he was informed by Dr. Nowlan that | | be 
he had received the impression about forty ‘ 
years previously from some person con- 
nected with the Dominican Abbey, Kil- 
kenny, accompanied by the information 
that the matrix had been found some- 
where about that Abbey, and was be- 
lieved to have been its ancient seal. It is 
needless to observe that such could not be 
the case; the legend reading, in the bold 
capitals of the latter part of the fifteenth _ ne 
century, SIGILL VM*GARDIANI*GRVWVCESIS« 
‘‘ The Seal of the Warden of Greenwich.” Perhaps some one of 
the Friars expelled by Henry VIII. may have been an Irishman, 
and have found refuge in Kilkenny, carrying the seal of the 
Warden with him. The device in the field of the seal was the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin (to whom, with St. Francis and All 
Saints, the Convent was dedicated); beneath which is an escutcheon 
of the arms of France and England, quarterly, ensigned with the 
head of a cherub. The seal may be assigned to the period of the 
second foundation of the Franciscan Convent at Greenwich, in the 
year 1485.! 

The Rev. James Graves exhibited a photograph of the ancient 
font of the parish church of Kells, from which the accompanying 
woodcut had been engraved by O. Jewitt, Esq. 

This font was of very early date, being decidedly Norman in its 
character and ornamentation. The bowl presented the form of the 
Norman “cushion” capital, and was originally carved, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving, only at one angle—the re- 
maining angles never having received the enrichment which was 
evidently intended. ‘Ihe material was a freestone, and probably 


1 The Society is indebted to Mr. Al- monastery is taken from an article of 
bert Way for the electrotype cast, from Mr. Way's, in the ‘‘Journal” of the 
which the illustration is printed. The Archzological Institute of Great Britain 
information respecting the Greenwich and Ireland, vol. xxiii., p. 52, et seq. 
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was imported from England. The pillar was originally higher, one 
stone being now lost, and the bowl was intended to be lined with 
lead; the remains of hinges, and of a fastening or hasp, showed 
that it was originally provided with a cover. 

The parish church of St. Kieran of Kells was in existence 
before Geoftrey De Marisco founded a monastery here, in the year 
1183, in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. ‘This we learn from 
the fact recorded in the *‘ Registrum Cenobii 8. Maria de Kenlis,” 
viz., that, because there were not any Canons Regular then to be 
found in Ireland, De Marisco appointed the four priests who ofh- 
ciated in the church of St. Kieran of Kells to discharge the office 
of Canons in the newly founded monastery until he was able to 
provide himself with others (‘* Monast. Anglican.,” p. 1142). The 
rectory of St. Kieran of Kells must have been about this time 
appropriated to the monastery. It appears so appropriated in the 
Confirmation Charter granted by Henry IV., on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, in the thirteenth year of his reign; wherein, amongst other 
possessions, the King confirms the Prior and Convent of the Blessed 
Mary of Kells in Ossory in the right, title, and possession which 
they have in the church of St. Kieran, otherwise called the cha- 
pel of their said founder (‘‘ Rot. Pat. 13 Hen. IV.,” 53). The 
rectory remained appropriate to the monks till the dissolution of 
the Priory, when it was found by inquisition to be part of their pos- 
sessions (‘‘ Monast. Hibern.,” p. 364). 

The date of this font might safely be assigned to the latter end 
of the twelfth century; and it was probably carved by some of the 
English Canons introduced by De Marisco, as it bears no trace of 
Hiberno-Romanesque workmanship. It now, by permission of the 
Rev. C. Darby, Rector of Kells, serves as the font for the Cathedral 
of St. Canice, the four angles having been newly carved in facsimile 
of the original ornamentation, and the bow] otherwise suitably 
restored. 

Col. N. Ludlow Beamish requested the attention of Members 
to the following query :— 


‘‘ Having lately become the proprietor of Mourne Abbey, near Mallow, 
I wish to inquire whether any of your contributors could give any parti- 
culars of its history beyond what is contained in Smith’s or Gibson’s ‘* His- 
tory of Cork,” (vol. i., p. 172). According to these authorities, it was 
a Preceptory of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem founded in the reign 
of King John, and, strange to say, by an Englishman.” 


The Rev. W.C. Lukis, F.S. A., sent the following observations 
in reference to Mr. M. Du Noyer’s Paper ‘‘ On Cromleacs near Tra- 
more :”— 


‘6s What is a Cromleac ?’? These are the first words of an article in 
this year’s April Number of the Journal; and the question is asked by 
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Mr. Du Noyer, who acknowledges his inability to answer it to the satis- 
faction of a critical antiquary, while at the same time he admits the ina- 
bility of such an antiquary to answer it to his. The writer does me the 
honour to refer to an Essay of mine, read ‘at a General Meeting of the 
Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Society, in 1861, in which 
I suggested the propriety of getting rid of the word. One of my reasons 
for, the suggestion was, to remove the very difficulty which he finds ac- 
companies the study of the structures commonly known under this ap- 
pellation—a name which totally fails to describe the monuments in 
question, and which has given rise to erroneous views with regard to them. 
It is admitted that the word is of modern origin, and it is well known that 
foreign antiquaries apply it to a very different and distinct class of mo- 
nument, 

‘* Mr. Du Noyer rejects the Danish definition of a Cromleac, which I 
accept (supposing English antiquaries to be unwilling to part.with the 
word) because I am convinced that it is the one which approaches nearest 
to the truth; and he is willing to adopt the definitions of Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, in his ‘Celtic, Druidical, or Scythian Monuments of the 
Dekhan,’ which are divided by him into two classes—Cromleacs and Kist- 
vaens. The former structure is here described as ‘a rectangular monu- 
ment, formed of three slabs of stone, and roofed with a horizontal slab, 
the whole above ground, and open at one side;’ while the latter is said to 
be ‘a stone box, or chamber, formed of four slabs, and covered by a hori- 
zontal slab, whether it has been constructed above ground, or covered by 
a Tumulus.’ These definitions, Mr. Du Noyer, adds ‘ explain clearly the 
precise difference between them, and they very nearly apply to such 
remains existing in Europe.’ He then gives us his own definition of a 
Cromleat in the following words:—‘A megalithic chamber, usually 
rectangular, and sometimes open at one end, formed of four or more 
upright slabs, on which is poised in a slanting position a large covering 
stone, the whole structure resting on the natural soil, and presenting no 
indications of having ever been enveloped in a mound or Tumulus.’ This 
structure he considers to have been, not sepulchral, but commemorative— 
not a tomb, but a cenotaph—and to be ‘distinct from a Kistvaen, or true 
sepulchral chamber.’ And, lest it should be urged against his theory that 
monuments fulfilling in all essential particulars the conditions he assigns 
have been exhumed from their mounds, he is compelled to say that, so tar 
as his information goes, he has never heard or read of sepulchral remains 
having been found beneath the covering slab of a Cromleac, as he under- 
stands the term} and that no true Cromleac has ever been exhumed from its 
mound. 

‘‘ He must allow me to say, that I altogether dissent from his view ; 
and that, instead of throwing light upon the subject, his definition tends 
to obscure it still more, and to carry us back into those regions of misty 
conjectures upon which I had hoped students of primeval antiquities had 
for several years turned their backs for ever. 

‘“Mr. Du Noyer says, that, after suggesting the discontinuance of the 
term ‘ Cromleac,’ | have not offered to supply its place with another name. 
It is true that I did not at that time offer another more appropriate term ; 
but in an article printed not long afterwards in the ‘ Journal of the Bri- 
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tish Archeological Association’ I did so, to which I purpose to revert 
presently. First of all, I should wish to point out wherein Mr. Du Noyer 
has failed to clear up the subject. He assumes too much; he assumes 
that the structures, which he proceeds to describe, have always been in 
the condition in which they now appear; and he assumes, also, that no 
sepulchral remains have ever been found in them. I am somewhat sur- 
prised that he, holding such assumptions for incontestable facts, does not 
throw in his lot, to a certain extent, with those who in former days of 
archeolovical ignorance, regarded them all from one point of view, and 
declare his belief that ‘Cromleacs,’ as he understands the term, were 
structures on which human victims were immolated. From his stand- 
point Ido not see what there is to hinder such a palpable conclusion. 
Once admit that these stone chambers were originally desigued to be ex- 
posed to view from the ground level, and that they were not sepulchres, 
and then what more likely than that they must have been erected by a 
barbarous people for a special purpose, and that a purpose connected with 
mysterious religioys rites. . 

‘When it is considered that no ancient tradition connects these mo- 
numents with the historical period, and that they exhibit all the features 
of primeval simplicity in their architectural construction, it is not sur- 
prising that so few should have endured unimpaired to our day. The 
great majority of them have suffered from the ravages of time, and the 
destructive hands of man. We know, however, the ruined edifices of 
ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, erected with all the art and science of 
the highest civilization, present to our eyes but feeble traces of their 
pristine magnificence and solidity; why then should it be imagined that 
structures more ancient, perhaps, than the oldest edifices of these ancient 
empires, erected with rude shapeless blocks, often of vast size, without the 
elements of permanent stability—marvellously constructed, when the ap- 
pliances of so remote an age are borne in mind—should have escaped ruin 
altogether, and now stand before us in all the proportions and perfectness 
of their original condition? It appears to me, therefore, that we cannot 
safely, and with any certain approximation to the truth, lay down a defi- 
nition such as that of Mr. Du Noyer. It could only be true on the cer- 
tainty that the structure had never been enclosed in a Tumulus, and 
that it had never been intended for a sepulchre, both of which points it 
would be quite impossible for archeologists to grant. 

‘“*It may be asked of him, ‘ Are you quite sure that no vestige of the 
original covering mound remains; and have the chambers, as well as the 
surrounding earth, been caretully examined by any person well acquainted 
with these ancient monuments, and possessed of a knowledge of what 
kind of objects should be found ?’ If the first part of the question be 
answered in the affirmative, it would be no proof whatever that an en- 
veloping mound had never existed. I have seen many structures of this 
nature, standing up in their naked simplicity, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Tumuli containing stone chambers identical in every respect 
with them, yet yielding similar and unmistakeable proofs of their original 
purpose. But I cannot remember to have ever examined with care the 
interior and exterior of such a structure without meeting with some relic 
of early antiquity that was convincing as to the intention of its builders, 
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and that intention the construction of a place of sepulture. It is, there- 
fore, much more reasonable on both these grounds to conclude that these 
monuments belong to one class, than to form two classes—Cromleacs and 
Kistvaens—and to pronounce them to be distinct, and intended to serve 
different purposes, on what I cannot but declare is very insufiicient 
evidence. 

‘With such facts before us, I cannot conceive how any one can main- 
tain that these naked and often deformed structures are complete and per- ° 
fect monuments, and were never sepulchral chambers. It appears to me 
to be a libel on the primeval builders to attribute to them such imperfect 
works. Men who accepted nature’s gigantic and ponderous offerings, 
and who, without venturing to reduce their unwieldy proportions, em- 
ployed them with marvellous skill in the construction of their tombs, 
and were well aware how necessary and all-important it was to strengthen 
the works of their hands with a firm outer crust of earth or of small 
stones, were not likely to erect so unstable and dangerous a monument as 
that which comes under Mr. Du Noyer’s definition of a Cromleac. 

*¢ For these reasons, and others, into which I will not now enter, the 
definition of Mr. Worsaae, and that which I have given in my Essay, are 
more in accordance with the results of observations and investigations 
than that which Mr. Du Noyer has adopted. 

‘*One important fact appears to be forgotten by some antiquaries, or 
at least they seldom or never allude to it, when undertaking to describe 
and classify these primeval structures, viz. :—'That the chambered Tumuli 
(including uncovered stone chambers) do not all belong to one date, 
although they belong to one epoch—the Age of Stone, which probably 
endured for a considerable period. It is not rapidly that civilization in- 
fluences barbarous tribes, avd in those early days of man’s history civili- 
z@tion operated upon them much more slowly than in more recent times. 
During this long period of the Stone Age it is not improbable that the 
progress of civilization has left its traces upon the monuments and their 
contents; and I have attempted to show this in a recent Article in the 
volume of the British Archeological Association fur 1866. It will be seen 
that some of these sepulchral buildings exhibit an advance in the science of 
architectural construction, and that differences of form may have resulted 
from grander conceptions of what was due to the memury of departed 
heroes and revered chiefs of families. Hence, we may expect to find 
monuments of various kinds, although they were all erected to serve one 
and the same purpose. For this reason, it Js far more desirable to simplify 
the classification than to distract the mind with a multitude of ideal 
subdivisions, as has been done by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson and others. 
And this brings me to the subject which, at the commencement, J pro- 
posed to touch upon before I concluded. 

‘‘ Holding, as I do most firmly, the opinion that all the structures 
which are commonly called Cromleacs were once enveloped in a mound, 
and were sepulchres, I have suggested the propricty of discontinuing the 
use of this modern word Cromleac or Cromlech by the archwologists of 
Great Britain (and French antiquaries would do well likewise to put 
aside their equally inappropriate and modern term ‘ Dolmen,’ applied to 
the same dilapidated structures), and of substituting the term ‘chambered 
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Tumulus.’ This term would include every variety of Tumular monu- 
ment in which a stone chamber is concerned, and would at once specify 
the kind of sepulchre when perfect, separating it from the other more 
simple, though often less ancient, monument—the Tumulus without a 
stone chamber. When the stone structure is entirely deprived of its 
enveloping mound, it would then be described as a ‘denuded sepulchral 
chamber;’ and in many instances it would be possible, by a careful ob- 
servation of the site where it stands, to determine whether the Tumulus 
had belonged to the circular or elongated form. I have lately been re- 
siding for some months in the immediate neighbourhood of Carnac, in 
Brittany, where may be seen at least one hundred chambered ‘Tumuli in 
every condition, from the most perfect to the most dilapidated; and I can 
point to very few where I found it impossible to ascertain the form and 
dimensions of the Tumulus, and to not one from which I have not ob- 
tained positive evidence of its sepulchral character. 

‘“‘T trust I have made it clear that six years ago I had good reasons 
for approving of the definition given by Mr. Worsaae; and I can only add, 
that every additional year’s practical acquaintance with these monuments 
has served to settle me more firmly in this view.” 


Mr. Du Noyer made the following reply to the observations of 
the Rev. W. C. Lukis. 


“In the lengthened remarks which the Rev. Mr. Lukis makes on my 
paper relating to the classification of ancient Irish megalithic and earthen 
structures, he says :—‘The Danish definition of a Cromleac’ (which I 
reject) ‘approaches nearest to the truth.’ May I ask the truth of what? 

«The word Cromleac is interpreted by all, to mean ‘ bowed or bend- 
ing stone ;’ but the Danish antiquaries apply it to a barrow or mound, 
with a central chamber, and an encircling row of upright stones. If th® 
called the central chamber ‘ the Cromleac,’ the word would have a definite 
meaning, but it is quite unsuited as descriptive of the whole structure. 
How, then, does it ‘approach nearest to the truth? 

‘“Mr, Lukis, in my opinion, travels beyond the legitimate field of 
criticism when he expresses his ‘ surprise’ that I did not assert that ‘ Crom- 
leacs were structures on which human victims were immolated :’ to this 
remark I have only to say, that, a person’s wonderment at anything has 
nothing to say to the fair discussion of an obscure point in archeology. 

‘*The Cromleacs which remain to us, from the immense weight of the 
stones forming them, and the rede though skilful nature of their construc- 
tion, may have stood as we now see them, from the day of their erection, 
thousands of years ago; and if left undisturbed will last for thousands 
of years to come; all argument based on their comparison with the ancient 
remains of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, as a method of determining their age 
is futile; their very simplicity being the main element of their strength. 
Stonehenge could be levelled to the ground by a storm which would 
whistle harmlessly through a Croileac. 

“There would not, I fear, be the least use in trying to convince Mr. 
Lukis that a Cromleac had never been enclosed in a mound; for, if I assert 
that no vestige of an enveloping mound is now to be seen around any of' 
our Cromleacs (as I have defined the word), the answer is now given to 
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me, ‘You have no proof whatever that an enveloping mound never existed.’ 
I say, however, that the ‘ onus proband?’ rests with Mr. Lukis, and I call 
on him to supply it. 

‘Mr. Lukis says, ‘ He has seen many structures of this nature stand- 
ing up in their naked simplicity in the immediate neighbourhood of Tu- 
muli containing stone chambers identical in every respect with them ;’ 
but are not these stone chambers, covered or naked, ‘ Kistvaens,’ and not 
true ‘ Cromleacs ?’ , 

** Cromleacs and Kistvaens are all one class or genus, but different as 
to order or species, and my object is to define this difference; and the 
discussion of the subject should be approached in a fair, candid, and liberal 
spirit. 

‘“*T have long thought, and I quite agree on this point with Mr. Lukis, 
that all our megalithic structures are not of one date, though they belong 
to the ‘Stone Age;’ and I propose in a future number of the Society’s 
‘Journal’ to show that it is highly probable that this remark refers to our 
‘ Cromleacs.’ 

‘* Mr. Lukis proposes to substitute the term ‘ Chambered Tumulus’ 
for ‘Cromleac.? How can a term having @ compound meaning be appli- 
cable to a simple object? How can a chamber be also a Tumulus at one 
and the same time? If this is Mr. Lukis’ idea of simplification, I claim to 
be allowed in turn to express my ‘ surprise.’ 

‘* We want a name for a species of megalithic structure distinct from 
our Kistvaens and chambered Tumuli; and ‘ Cromleac’ will, in my opinion, 
answer uncommonly well. ‘A chambered Tumulus’ will generically de- 
scribe ‘all ‘Tumuli containing chambers;’ that I fully admit; but a cham- 
bered Tumulus is not a Cromleac.”’ 


The following papers were submitted to the Meeting :— 


REMARKS ON A KISTVAEN, AND ON SOME CARVINGS ON 
AN *EARTH-FAST” ROCK, IN THE COUNTY OF LOUTH. 


BY GEORGE V. DU NOYER, M.R.I. A. 


AT the northern end of the parish of Monasterboice, and at the 
distance of about three miles east of Collon, in the county of Louth, 
there is a large Kistvaen, in a remarkably good state of preservation, 
called Catuiacu Drrra’s Hovss. It stands on the line of an ap- 
parently old wall fence; and it is exceedingly interesting, as tending 
to aid in illustrating my remarks on the classification of ancient 
megalithic structures published in the last number of our Journal. 
This grave, ‘‘ House,” or ‘‘ Bed,” as such remains are frequently 
called, measures internally 12 feet 8 inches in length, by 3 feet 
in width at its western, and 4 feet at its eastern end. In it 
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we have a typical example of the true Kistvaen, as distinct from 
the true Cromleac ; its form (see Plate I.), is rectangular, and its 
orientation due east and west; five large flagstones placed on edge 
form its southern side, with a supplemental stone at the exterior 
of the last flag at the S. W. angle of the structure; five other flags 
form the northern side, which is not equal in length to the southern, 
the difference being intended to be made up by the flag at the east 
end, which closed up the Kist; a large supplemental supporting 
stone rests against the third and fourth flags on the northern side, 
as shown in the view and plan of the chamber; the west end is 
blocked up by one large flag; and that which closed the east end is 
now lying on the ground. The whole structure is covered by four 
large flazs. Along the southern side the three most westerly flags 
are supported externally by five small low blocks, securely set in 
the ground, like stunted buttresses ; and it is possible that similar 
supports were originally placed around the structure; the whole of 
which, judging from analogy, must have been originally enveloped 
in a Tumulus. — 

My friend Mr. Eugene A. Conwell, in his interesting account 
of his explorations of the ancient sepulchral Cairns on the Lough- 
crew Hills, county of Meath, published in the ‘* Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy,” vol. ix., part iv. (1867), quotes from a let- 
ter by the late Dr. O'Donovan (dated, Kells, July 30, 1836), 
wherein allusion is made to the celebrated hag of Irish lore called 
Callighe Bhéartha (Callighe Véri), who gave her name (Slieve na 
Callighe) to the range of hills just alluded to. She is supposed to 
have been burried near this in the parish of Diamor, in a field 
called Cal d mh6ca (i. e. back of the moat). Subsequent research, 
however, led to the identification of the Kistvaen which I have now 
illustrated, from the parish of Monasterboice, as being the true 
grave or ‘‘ House” of Callighe Véri; but the local pronunciation 
of the word has been retained on the Ordnance Survey Map, 
County Louth, Sheet No. 21. 

Since compiling my remarks on the classification of ancient Irish 
megalithic structures, published in the Journal, No. 52, April, 
1866, I have looked further into the subject, and find that it has 
developed itself on several important points :— First, with regard to 
the Kistvaens or true graves; they are of three varieties, and are 
capable of being thus classified :— 

Ist. The Leacht, or simple rectangular chamber formed of four 
stones, and covered bya single flag, like those so-called Cromleacs 
so common over the Burren country in the county of Clare; 

2nd. ‘The Kistvaen, or Cistfaen, the long rectangular chamber 
formed of many stones, and flagged overhead, like that which forms 
the subject of this notice. 

3rd. The Cnocan Cist (as it might be called), or long rectangu- 
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lar chamber, formed by a double row of upright slabs some feet apart, 
the intervening space being filled with earth, the covering slabs 
only reaching across the inner row of the side stones ; an example 
of which occurs on the northern slope of the hill to the south of 
Sporthouse, county of Waterford. It is quite possible that each of 
these structures represents a different age, which might synchronize 
with the order in which I have placed them. 

With regard to the Cromleacs, it is a remarkable fact that close 
to very many of them a Kistvaen has been constructed; and I go so 
far as to say that, if we had accurate records of what took place close 
around our existing true Cromleacs with reference to farming or 
such like operations during the last century or so, we would find 
that each Cromleac had its attendant Kistvaen, or grave—not that 
I ever regarded the Cromleac as a “ sacrificial altar ;” but I believe 
that it was not the grave proper, but rather the commemorative 
sub-aérial structure to mark the site and fact of the interment either 
ofa king or of a race. 

The Cromleacs that I know of to which a Kistvaen is associated 
are those of Gallstown, county of Waterford ; Mountbrown, county 
of Carlow; Mountvenus, county of Dublin. The Cromleac north 
of Dundalk, and that on top of Coolrus Hill, Queen’s County,' 
and doubtless many other similar examples, could be brought for- 
ward. Moreover, | believe I can show that we possess two distinct 
varieties of Cromleac; but this point I shall reserve for the subject 
of a future notice. 

At the distance of 350 yards to the N. W. of the Kistvaen 
called‘ Calliagh Dirra’s House,” I was fortunate enough, in the 
month of September, 1866, to discover some remarkable markings, 
“Graffiti,” produced by scraping and punching (see Plate II.) on an 
“‘earth-fast,” or natural rock surface of grey calcareous grit. Some 
of these devices are different from those on a similar rock at Rye- 
field, county of Cavan, which I described and figured in a previous 
number of this Journal, and they thus add to our information on 
this singularly interesting subject. 

That these markings are of the remotest antiquity I have not 
the least doubt, as they are covered by a thick coating of lichen, 
and some them are of quite a Rhunic character.. It is true that 
two of these devices, which are close to one another, resemble the 
Roman letters P, I, yet this resemblance is no doubt accidental ; just 
as some of the devices from the megalithic chambers of Slieve-ne- 
Callighe and also those on some of the carved rocks in Sweden, 
closely resemble a pair of spectacles—O O; yet no one for a mov- 


1See ‘Transactions of Kilkenny cal Society,” for the year 1850, vol. i., 
and South East of Ireland Archwxologi- _ first series, p. 131. 
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ment could think that they had such a significance, though they 
possibly may be typical of the human face.! 

The most remarkable of the devices on this rock may be de- 
scribed as a cross of eight arms, resting on a short flat pedestal. 
If this latter feature was removed, we have a close resemblance to 
the Runic letter H; the mark which resembles the letter P is very 
similar to the rune of the same significance; and the small simple 
cross, the upright arm being the longer, is quite like the Runic 
letter E.? 

I have every reason to think that future explorers will show that 
we have true Runic inscriptions in Ireland; but as yet we have not 
accumulated sufficient data to enable us to speculate with any pro- 
bability of arriving at the true date, history, or character of such 
ancient rock carvings as these. There cannot be a doubt as to their 
great antiquity; and I believe that they point to that one primitive 
race which overspread the northern hemisphere long before the for- 
mation of the present tribes and mixed races which now inhabit it. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to remark that I have long ad- 
vocated the theory of the unity of race of that people who carved 
the rude devices on our “ earth-fast” rocks, and constructed our 
Cromleacs and megalithic structures; and I am gratified to find my 
views on this subject most markedly corroborated by that distin- 
guished ethnologist, Professor Rutimeyer, of Basle. 

I shall close these few remarks by quoting the words of this 
savant, as given in the results of his investigations of the animal 
remains from the now submerged lake dwellings in Switzerland :— 


‘“*T cannot refrain from expressing my conviction that even the oldest 
luke dwellings do not by any means exhibit to us the primitive popula- 
tion of our country .. . For my own part, therefore, I have Jittle doubt 
of the existence, at one time, of a genuine primitive population through- 
out Europe. This appears to have been proved, as far as France is con- 
cerned, by the latest discoveries at Aurignac.* This seems to be the first 
place where we can no longer strive against the evidence of a European 
population who used as food, not only the urus and the bison, but also 
the mammoth and the rhinoceros; and who left the remains of their feasts, 
not only to be gnawed by the wolf and the fox, but also by the tiger 
and the hyena..... 

‘‘ The discovery at Aurignac places the age of our lake dwellings at a 
comparatively late period, although almost immediately under our peat 


1 See Worsaae, and the Memoir on the 
Caves of Chaffaud (de Poitou), by MM. 
Brouillett and Meillett, with illustrations 
of the carved bones discovered in the 
stalagmite of the caves. 

2 See Wilson’s ‘‘Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland,” and the last volume of the 


Spalding Club, where the cross of eight 
arms precisely the same as now figured 
is found on the rock at ‘‘ Jonathan’s 
Cave,” East Wemyss, Forfarshire. 

3 See the ‘* Société Philomathique de 
Paris, extrait de la Séance du 18 Mai, 
1861.” 
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beds, with their rich treasures, similar antiquities are found ; nay, still 
older remains are met with only a little deeper (in the slaty brown-coal 
of Diirnten, perhaps forty feet under the bed of the Lake Pfaffikon) than 
those of Aurignac, which have there been guawed by hyenas, after having 
been despoiled of their marrow (like the bones at Robenhausen) by human 
hands. | 

‘* This last fact would also point out to us the place where we have to 
look for the remains of the ancestors of the lake settlers, namely, under 
the glacial moraines ; for it is manifest that the people who inhabited the 
Grotto of Aurignac were older than the extension of the glaciers, and 
consequently also witnesses of this mighty phenomenon. ..... At all 
events, the last gap between geological and historical time is now filled up 
by the discovery at Aurignac.’”! 


THE RENTAL BOOK OF GERALD, NINTH EARL OF KIL- 
DARE, A.D. 1518. 


(Contsnued from Vol. IV., p. 137.) 
EDITED BY THE LATE HERBERT FRANCIS HORE, ESQ. 


Berorg continuing my task of publishing the Kildare Rental Book, 
I may mention that, on examining the MS. (which is numbered 
3756 in the Harleian Collection), I observed that on the inside of 
the vellum cover there is the library ticket of John Clinton, 
Duke of Newcastle. This circumstance leads me*to believe that 
this MS., which was taken to England by the Countess of Kildare, 
widow of the ninth Earl,? was subsequently in the possession of 
their daughter, Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, known to fame as 
‘©The Fair Geraldine ;” and that by her it came to her second hus- 
band, Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, and to his descendants. 
Passing from this fact (hitherto unnoticed), I proceed with my 
Introductory observations. 

Although this Rental and Memoranda Book of the greatest Anglo- 
Irish nobleman of his time does not, like the well-known “ House- 
hold” volume of a contemporary English nobleman, Henry, fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, drawn up in 1512, disclose the economy 
and style of living of a wealthy medizval peer, it fully displays 
the riches and political and landed relations of the powerful chieftain 
who was often described, in earnest jest, as ‘the King of Kildare,” 


1 See ‘« Lake Dwellings of Switzerland 3 Cardinal Wolsey so styled this Earl. 
and other Parts of Europe, by Dr. Fer- In 1529, the chaplain to the Emperor 
dinand Kellor, translated by John Ed- Charles V. writes from Ireland to his 
ward Lee, F. S. A.:” London, 1866, pp. imperial master that Kildare “is so- 
359, 360. vereign” in the district round Dublin, 

2 See vol. ii, New Serics, p. 305; and i. e., the Pale. (“Earls of Kidare,” vol. 
‘* Earls of Kildare,” vol. il., p. 57. ii., p. 36.) 
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and moreover sheds some light on the condition of his tenantry, 
artificers, and earth tillers—the hardworking men by whom, as 
says the son of Sirach, the state of the world is maintained. So 
faint is the insight we antiquaries have into the condition of these 
lower classes of our ancient countrymen, compared with the flood 
of light thrown by numberless records on the constitution of the 
nobility, that we eagerly avail ourselves of a public record such as 
this (which is preserved in the Library of the British Museum), 
in order to obtain some microscopic glances into the circumstances, 
not so much of the great and powerful of past ages, as of their 
obscure and humble peasantry. And we may be sure, since the 
wealth of this kingdom depended then, even more than it does now, 
on the welfare of the occupants of the soil, that our researches have 
a solid and extended character. 

If it be true that, as it bkeems, the ninth Kildare, the com- 
piler of this register, is the nobleman who is ascertained to have 
taken the lead in land improvement, we may rationally, when pub- 
lishing his MS., not only quote his enemies, to the effect that he 
was ‘the greatest improver of his landis in this land,” but en- 
deavour to examine and comprehend the course he followed. He 
was in the vigour of manhood, being thirty years of age, when 
he began this “ Registrall.” Every entry in it shows him to have 
been a man of business ; and we see that his principle as a landlord, 
particularly in covenanting for his ‘‘ duties from Irishmen,” was 
the sound one of obtaining security for the rent. To view and 
understand whgt he effected, a brief retrospect must be taken of 
prior phases of the agricultural classes in the Pale, in order to see 
how their tenure altered for the better during the progress of gene- 
ral amelioration. In this fertile district agricultural improvement 
received a novel and vast impetus by the Conquest, particularly by 
the introduction of leaschold on feudal land ; and, since this organic 
change and movement mamtained its largest and most progressive 
development on the estate of the ducal one of Leinster,’ a few 
cominents on the information recorded in the manuscript we are 
now printing with regard to this important topic are of socio-his- 
toric value. It is to be observed that the agricultural customs of 


1 ¢¢ Earls of Kildare,” vol. i. 

2 For the great talent for improve. 
ment evinced by the ninth Earl, see the 
text. The eighteenth Earl was careful 
of his estate, as appears by his rental, 
dated 1684 (Harl. MS. 7200). He, 
however, resided during James II.’s pe- 
rilous reign mostly in England; and 
in 1691 is mentioned as an absentee, 
with arental of £3500 a year. The only 
larger rentals on the list are the Duke of 


Ormonde, £17,000 per annum; and the 
Earl of Cork, £14,000 perannum (‘‘ Earls 
of Kildare,” vol. ii., p. 363). About 
the year 1755 the first four-wheeled 
waggon used in Ireland was imported 
by the last Earl and first Duke. The 
dwellings that he built on his farms 
were the best then in Ireland, and were 
long known as ‘‘Lord Kildare’s stone 
houses” (ditto, p. 371; see also Arthur 
Young's ‘* Tour”). 
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the English Pale, of which the shires of Meath and Kildare were 
the heart, formed the advanced usage of that district, and differed 
from the customs of Irish counties in totd terra. ' 

Fortified in the wish to investigate the early relations between 
the lords of Ireland and her peasantry by the following inspiring 
passage in Montalembert’s “ Avenir Politique de l Angleterre” — 

‘‘Celui qui voudrait suivre a travers le cours des siécles les relations 
de la grande propriété anglaise avec ses tenanciers, en les comparant avec 
les funestes dissensions de la noblesse et des classes agricoles sur le conti- 
nent, celui-la ecrierait une des pages les plus belles et les plus utiles de 
Vhistoire du monde”’— 


I desire to call attention to the distinguishing points of Anglo- 
Irish landlordism, viz., that it combined the feudal and the patriar- 
chal principles. 

e obtain from the ‘‘ Book of Rights”—a compilation of the 
tenth century, and which in some measure supplies the want of a 
Domesday Book for this country—a faithful idea of the two sorts 
of'tenure which prevailed in Leinster at that time. ‘The compiler, 
after enumerating the tributes rendered by the saer-chlanna, or free 
tribes, proceeds to specify the renderings and services of the daer 
chlanna, or enslaved families. ‘The division of these two castes 
was nassala, i. e., noble servants, or vassals ; and diathach, food 
men, who furnished diatha, 1. e., victuals.' 


‘‘ The free tributes, as I have heard, 
Are they which we have above mentioned, 
Of the noble tribes these are due, 
Who are upon lands external [to the mensal lands ]. 


‘‘ The unfree tribes—a condition not oppressive— 
That are on his [the King’s] own lands ; 
Servile rent by them, it is the truth, 
Is to be supplied to the palaces [forts] of the chief King. 


‘‘ The tribute which is due of these 
[Is] of fire-bote and wood; 
[ Also ] the renewing of his cloaks, constant the practice, 
A tribute in washing and in cleaning. 


‘¢ There is due of the best party of them 
Rua and purple of fine strength, 
Red thread, white wool, I will not conceal it, 
Yellow blaan [blay, or unbleached linen ?] and binnean. 


‘¢ From the unfree tribes of ignoble countenance, 
Who fly with the rent from the land, 
Twice as much is due 
As they have carried off from their fatherland.” 


1 «« Book of Rights,” p. 184. 
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Here were two distinct races—the cognobdiles, known, or nobles, 
being of the gens of the conquering nation, and therefore gentry ; 
to whom were subject the serfs, or ignobles. Similarly, in the 
sixteenth century, the house of Kildare had as tenants its sub- 
ordinate congener Geraldines, and the servile occupants of its de- 
mesnes. But, besides these, there were the freeholders, whose | 
status and progress interest us most. 

It was provided by the compact between Henry II. and Rode- 
ric, King of Connaught, that, if any of the Irish who had fled from 
the territories of the King of England’s barons should desire to re- 
turn thither, they might do so in peace; and that they should 
either pay to Henry’s officers the tithe of hides which the Irish 
under O’Conor were liable to pay, or else should perform the 
services they were anciently accustomed to perform for their lands. 
The choice was left according as their lords should think best 
(Rymer). ‘The inferior caste of Celtic tenants who remained 
within the English Pale retained their appellation of biadhtacha 
(probably food-providing householders), pronounced betaghs, whence 
the term ‘‘ bodach,” a synonym for churle, or clown. According 
to the recital of the famous Statute of Kilkenny, anno 1367, “for 
a long time after the Conquest, the English of Ireland used the 
English language, mode of riding and apparel, and were governed 
and ruled, both they and their subjects called Betaghes, according 
to the English law.” 

If a reason were needed for our entering diffusely on the his- 
tory of the tenantry of the Pale in these notes on the Kildare 
Rental, we must observe that not only were the Earls of this house 
markable in later days as leaders in the valuable cause of estate 
management, but that in earlier times they were at the head of 
progress, in emancipating their Irish serfs, by admitting them to 
the benefit of English law, mitigating their condition of servitude, 
and permitting them to enter on the onward path as free and ad- 
vancing farmers. In the year 1320 the Earl of that day, on being 
appointed Lord Justiciary of Ireland, received letters patent from 
the Crown, authorizing him ‘to subject such of his Irish tenants 
to the laws of England as chose to be governed by them” (Cox). 
He had probably asked for this privilege, which was a brighter 
jewel than any, and is a proof that in this—of the many which are 
inventoried in this ‘* Registrall”—in this instance, at least, the no- 
bility were not opposed to any desire on the part of the Irish to 
obey the King’s law. 

Probably no collection of archives would inform us what the 
exact condition of ‘Irish tenants” was since Lord Kildare had 
leave to assimilate their legal condition to that of the English. 
We know broadly that Celtic holders of land were divided into 
two castes, viz., petty freeholders of patrician birth, members of 
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the clan which owned the ‘ country,” who could not be dispossessed 
of a share in it, and whose tribute to their chieftain could not be 
increased ; 2ndly, serf tenants, of plebeian or conquered extrac- 
tion, called *‘ enslaved tribes for servitude,” on whom the chieftain 
had power to increase the rents ad libitum.’ This class of occupiers 
. were on a par with the Saxon dreng and Norman villein. The free 
and higher class of tenants were bound to receive their lord and his 
train in their houses, usually for two days and nights in the year, 
whenever the pursuits of the chase or of war, or the exigencies 
of the vast herd of cattle that formed his personal property, 
led him to visit their part of his territory; but, as the inferior 
servile tenants actually supplied the bulk of the means of bearing 
these visitations, their condition was miserably contrasted with 
that of the bondsmen of other countries, where the slave or ser- 
vant was fed by his master, whereas here the lord was fed by 
his serfs. Such, indeed, was the broad, dark feature of Celtic 
tenancy ; and we shall presently see that the Earls of Kildare, 
necessarily practising the custom of the country down to an age 
when this “coshering” system was deemed barbarous and oppres- 
sive, incurred marked and telling reproach. Exercising an exor- 
bitant power over the goods and fortunes of their tenantry, this 
overweening influence inflated themselves to the pitch of pride that 
preceded their fall. ‘The high authority they had inherited, resting 
on the unlimited character of their relation to their numerous vas- 
sala, and valuable so long as it was exerted to control and guide 
these men in the path of peace and improvement, was dangerous to 
its degree of strength directly it was perverted to rebellious pur- 
poses. It rested, strictly speaking, on the illimitable quality of the 
rent they exacted. Rent was not then, as now, a fixed quantity; 
the ‘‘ reserved rents” were so small a part of the actual renderings 
to Celtic chiefs and Anglo-Inish lords, that their ‘ rentals” are no 
criteria of their incomes or receipts, or rather of their power to do 
that which can only be expressed by the phrase then in vogue, viz., 
to “spend the country,” that is to say, to exact and expend all 
that the country could yield. The real value to the chieftain, the 
practical expenditure of the clan, consisted in his being received in 
coshery—a word apparently deriving from ctos-a-ri, rent to the 
King ; while his train of horsemen, galloglasses, and kerne, who 
were rather body-guard than retinue, were put out at livery, or free 
quarters, called coinn-mhiodh, pronounced coigney. In the year 
1529, old Finglas, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, calculated Lord 
Desmond’s capability of spending his country as equivalent to a 
rental of £10,000. Oppressive as these exactions were, they were 
seldom intolerable. ‘hey were sanctioned by their antiquity, by 


1 «Customs of Hy-Many,” p. 85. 
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habit, and by the necessities of countries in which there were few 
and bad roads, no market towns, and little coin ; and they were 
thoroughly congenial to the character ofa clan. A medieval Irish 
rentroll being no proof of the money value of the estate, we are not 

surprised that the ascertained incomes of our ancient magnates were 
small; since the facts were, that, though their purses were light, . 
their larders were enormous, and their trains of domestics and fol- 
lowers superabundant. About the time when this Rental was com- 
piled for the eighth Kildare, it was stated’ that his political rival, 
‘*the Erle of Ossorie [afterwards the eighth Ormond] cannot dis- 
ae by all his lands by the yere above the some of 500 marks 
sterling.” 

The ways by which the Fitzgeralds—who, as we have seen, were 
of Ofelan, and from whose grant Kildare was excepted—supplanted 
the Berminghams in Ofaly, and became Barons thereof, and the De 
Vescis in Kildare, and became Earls thereof, are not precisely 
known. The loyalty of John Fitzgerald in opposing the Bruces’ 
invasion was rewarded by the title of Earl of Kildare, with some 
valuable grants. There is an entry in the Harleian MS. 2138, of his 
descendant’s supplication to the Crown, to the following effect :— 


‘‘Supplie notre batcheler, Morice, Comit? de Kyldare, &c. Vu sa 
chartier 4 Thomas fiz Johan, nadguers Count de Kyldare, pier le dit 
Morice, q’ heir il est, la fraunchise du countie de Kyldare, ensemblement 
avec l’Office de Viscount de mesme.”’ 


This grant, both of the franchise and shrievalty of the county 
may have had the effect of making ‘royal service” from the barony 
of Naas, and other fiefs in the shire, payable to these puissant lords. 
The fact that they claimed this royalty from two districts in Leix 
implies that they had made conquests in this territory, as well as 
in Ofaly. 
' Page 144 of the same manuscript has a copy of an inquest taken 
at Naas, before Lionel, Duke of Clarence, as to the title to Kildare. 
By marriage with the heiress of Lord Rochfort, the Karl added 
her large estates of the barony of Ikethy, and the manors of Carrick - 
maynan and Rathcoffy, to the county Kildare possessions of his 
family. As the account of Maynooth in this manuscript, when 
combined with other statements, gives us a more intimate know- 
ledge of an Anglo-Irish manor than we can derive from any other 
source (and this is natural, because the place in point was the most 
considerable demesne within the precincts of the Pale), we now 
enter somewhat at large on its history. In 1176, Maurice Fitz 
Gerald was recalled from Wales by Strongbow, who conferred upon 
him the country of Ofaly, in which was Kathangan, but from which 


‘Carew MS., 602, p. 161. 
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the town of Kildare was excepted, and the territory of Ofelan, in 
which were Naas and Maynooth. He then built the castle of 
Maynooth, as a defence for his property; and also obtained a grant 
of Wicklow Castle... These fiefs, or fees, are thus mentioned in 
the Norman poem on the conquest, page 146 :— 


‘‘ Li quens Ricard pus donout The Earl Richard then gave 
A Moriz le fiz Geroud; To Maurice Fitz Gerald. 
Le Nas donat le bon cuntur The good count gave the Naas 
Al fiz Geroud od tut le onur; To Fitz Gerald all the honour; 
‘ est la terre de Ofelan That is the land of Ofelan, 
i fud al traitur Mac Kelan; | Which belonged tothe traitor Mac Kelan. 
Si li donat Winkinlo He also gave him Wicklow, 
Entre Brée e Arklo.” Between Bray and Arklow. 


The poem states distinctly that Strongbow gave 


‘‘ A Robert de Burmegam 
Offali al west de Osfelan.” 


And that the land between Athboy and Leighlin was conferred 
upon John de Clahaule. 

It appears, accordingly, that the Birmingham family retained 
what probably was the original country of the Ui-Failghe clan. 

About the year 1240, Maurice Fitzgerald, Lord of Ofaly, when 
granting Taghadoe church to the priory of All Saints, saved to the 
church of Laraghbryn and chapel of Maynooth their tithes, lands, 
and offerings. Among the witnesses to this deed is Philip de 
Interbergia, seneschal of Ofaly, and ‘* Master Unnan, the phy- 
sician.”? 

In 1248, at the request of Maurice Fitzgerald, second Baron of 
Ofaly, the Archbishop of Dublin erected the chapel of Maynooth, 
which was attached to the castle, into a prebend of the cathedral 
of St. Patrick. After a lapse of more than six hundred years, the 
nomination to this prebend is still in the gift of his descendant, 
the Duke of Leinster. Early in the fifteenth century, the sixth 
Earl of Kildare strengthened and enlarged the castles of Maynooth 
and Kilkea.*. The former had then been for more than a hundred 
years the principal residence of his ancestors, who preferred it to 
Crom, in the county of Limerick, although this latter place was 
that referred to in their slogan, or war-call, Crom-abo. It was 
more -convenient as a country residence, whenever they acted as 
Viceroys, and it is stated in Holinshed’s Chronicles to have been 
‘one of the largest and richest earls’ houses in Ireland.” In 1488 


1 «<The Earls of Kildare,” vol. i., p. a Celtic family of liagha, or, cor- 
9, quoting Holinshed. Ay abd leeches ; whence, probably, the 
2 “Registry of All Saints,” p. xill.  ‘‘lagh-nan-sidhe,” or fairy-doctoress, 

‘‘Unnan,” quere Lennan, the name of 3** The Earls of Kildare,” vol. i. 
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the Royal Commissioner, Sir Richard Edgecombe, lodged here for 
three days, and had ‘‘ right good cheer.” ‘Ihe eighth Earl having 
some time before his death assigned certain lands to be held in trust 
for the endowment of a ‘‘ College in the church of the B. V. Mary, 
in Maynoothe,” his son, the ninth Earl, anxious to carry out his in- 
tentions, petitioned the Archbishop of Dublin for license to found 
a college at Maynooth in 1518. The license was granted in April 
of that year, and confirmed in October, 1521. He then built the 
college ‘‘ in a most beautiful form,” in connexion with the chapel, 
and endowed it with ample means.'' The foundation deed is given 
in one of the printed inquisitions for Meath. It was suppressed, 
with other religious houses, in 1538. This institution was not, like 
the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge, an establishment for giving 
secular education to scholars, but, like the colleges founded by the 
eighth Desmond at Youghal or Drogheda, a congregation of re- 
ligious men. 

We may now, having perused the annals of Maynooth down to 
the date of this manuscript, recur to the condition of the tenantry 
by means of more than one record, this intimate one included. 
The surnames of the town tenants it mentions proves them to have 
been a mixed people, some Celtic, some Teutonic, viz.: O’Mores, 
Harolds, O’Dunegans, Keatings, O’Dempseys, Howards, Ken- 
nedys, Delaherns, &c. This mixture of raees is the point we have 
to consider, because it implies that confusion of customs of tenanc 
which beset all estates in Ireland similarly circumstanced, but whic 
appear to have been overcome in the present instance by the pro- 
vident policy of the Lords of Kildare in assimilating their tenancies 
to English usage. To their honour be it declared that, while other 
records of the first half of the sixteenth century prove slavery in mi- 
tigated forms to have existed then and widely in Ireland, there 
is hardly any trace of it on the Kildare property. Doubtless the 
main cause of this partial local freedom is to be found, as in Eng- 
land as compared to Continental countries, in the circumstance that 
the district under consideration, being sufficiently near a large sea- 
port city to enable its produce to be exchanged for coin, therefore 
could have its old rents and services in kind altered into cash pay- 
ments. The inquiring reader may, by referring to our ‘‘ Annuary,” 
observe cases in which, as in the neighbouring country of the clan 
Bermingham, the tenantry were, in 1537, so unfree as not to be 
deemed owners of property. Medieval serfdom in this country, at 
the date of this Rental Book, was various. The original serfs, na- 
tives entirely subject to the conquerors, were absolute slaves—not 
even bound to the land, but liable to be removed or sold from it. 


'“ The Earls of Kildare,” vol. i., p. 2 ‘* Registry of All Saints,” p. xvi. 
86. 
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They were pure serfs, or ‘ villeins in gross,” subject to do all that 
their lord commanded, and having nothing of their own, since even 
they themselves were his. They were villeins of blood, and there- 
fore their tenure, if they held Jand, partook of their state of villeiny. 
They held but at the will of their lord, who might dispossess them, 
not only of their lands, but of their chattels. Their villeinous 
blood was proved if their lord took ‘ marchet,” or ‘* redemption,” 
a customary “ chete” or fine for license to them to give their daugh- 
ters in marriage.' The female villeins were termed niefs, or natives. 
These were the neoyffs advertedto in the Statute of Kilkenny. 
During the reign of the ‘first Edward, the prior of Christ Church, 
Dublin, brought his writ against one William, whom he claimed 
to be his native, or villein; and pleaded that the prior, his prede- 
cessor, was seised of this man’s great-grandfather, as of fee, in right 
of his church, in the time of the late King, by taking his profits, 
such as merichetum on the marriage of his sons and daughters, and 
by talliages high and low at his will, and by villeinous services. 
In 1356 the Archbishop of Dublin claimed a certain citizen of 
this metropolis who had purchased land, as his ‘ native,” and 
thereon entered into possession of the said land,‘ and in 1531 
Archbishop Alen, an English-born prelate of Dublin, counts up his 
‘© natives” as he would count up his stock.‘ 

Whether Lord Kildare availed himself of his privilege to put 
his Irish tenants under English law, does not appear; but it is cer- 
tain that the betagh caste continued to be separate and numerous 
on see lands, as those of Ferns, because bishops could not manu- 
mit, or change the legal status of, the serfs on those lands, to the 
detriment of their successors. Besides the betaghs in the county 
of Wexford, there was another class of villeins, who were so by 
blood, but not by tenure, namely, the conquered caste of Ostmen, 
- whose franchises were confirmed and increased by the charter of 
Lord William de Valence. From them, it would seem, sprang the 
copyholders, who plainly were serfs, as amenable to ‘“ lotherwit’”® 
and other tests of serfage. 

By some confusion of ideas, this ancient state of slavery and 
the oppressions which attended it are vulgarly ascribed to the 
feudal system, with which polity, however, it has no connexion, 
but was simply the result either of subjection to conquerors, or of 
becoming “ bond” for the sake of support. 

The exact status of the betagh, biadhtach, in Insh(i.e.non-feudal) 
districts, is outside the pale of our theme ; yet we may observe that 
his caste seems not to have been a free, but a servile one, filled by 


1 «* Termes de la Ley.” 4“ Registry of All Saints,” p. xvi. 
2 «* Registry of All Saints,” p. 131. 5 See ‘‘ Les Termes de la Ley,” 8vo. 
Lynch’s “ Feudal Dignities,” p. 11. 1721, p. 430. 
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etenachs, sennachies, &c., who appear to have held tracts of land, 
subject to keeping a baile-biataigh, which in fact was a public- 
house, or inn, liable, like modern institutions of the sort, to have 
soldiers quartered on it.’ 

The betagh of the English Pale was unquestionably a mere 
villein, as appears by a statute of 5th Edw. itt., ordaining that 
‘Sone and the same law shall be as well towards the Irish as the 
English, except the servitude of the betaghes to their lords; this 
to be as in England with respect to villeins.” On the Crown manors 
this class was called the ‘* King’s villeins or betaghes;” and their 
rents and services were seen to by “ the serjeant of the betaghrie.”? 

The rental value of land in part of the county Kildare in the 
year 1422 is to be learnt from a curious printed assignment of the 
dower of the widow of Sir David Wogan, of Rathcoffy, at that 
date.* First and foremost the ‘‘ services” of certain tenants are 
specified, and then come the ‘‘ gavellarii,” a class of cottiers holding 
small farms, as a house and 213 acres held by Adam Omoghan, at 
2ls. ld.; 18a. by Wil. Graunt, at 17s. 4d.; a house and 14}a. 
by Nic. Braynoke, at 14s. 5d., &c.; showing, by numerous cases, 
that the rent of land was about one shilling per acre. ‘‘ Gavel- 
Jari” is the term by which certain “ tenants at roill” on Sir Richard 
Wellesley’s manor of Dangan were designated in the 15th century.‘ 
These gavellers were manifestly a class, and perhaps a caste, 
apart, whose property probably descended in male gavel-kind, or 
equal division among males, as customary with Celtic clans. Gavel 
is an old law term for tribute, toll, custom, annual rent, such as 
‘‘ gavel corn, gavel malt, gavel fodder,” &c. In France the word 
is gabelle, which is synonymous with talliage, or, in Anglo-Irish, 
‘‘ cutting ;” and we know from De Tocqueville’s ‘Ancien Régime,” 
how subject French serfs were to the exaction of droits seigneu- 
riaux. Our gavellers were evidently a Gaelic people, since these 
were specially addicted to male-gavel, so much so as almost to pro- 
voke the suggestion that their national] name, gaidhael, has its origin 
in the term gavel, which at least is nearly consonant with Gael 
and Gaul. Similarly, the national name Briton is acknowledged 
to derive from the root bre, divide, whence breithon, brehon, a 
divider, or equitable judge ; hence, also, breech, breeches, brindled, 
break, breach, bris, &c. 

The ‘‘villein of tenure” was not necessarily a mere slave, 
liable to removal and sale of his very person; but was a ‘‘ villein 
regardant to the manor of his lord,” and so called a scriptus glebe 
to the ved/a, or manor house. Such as these were the Irish betaghs, 


'See note to Statute of Kilkenny, ’ Printed ‘Patent and Close* Roll,” 
‘* Arch. Tracts,” ii., 5. . 222. 

? Sec note to ‘‘ Statute of Kilkenny, ‘ “Mem. Roll of Exchequer,’ 3 Henry 
Arch. Tracts,” ii, 5.., VI. 
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whose name seems to derive from biad-tagh, i. e. food (providers) 
for the house. The serfish, unfree, earth tillers under the old Earls 
of Kildare were for the most part betagii, villeins bound to the 
land, and granted with it... At the time when this Rental Book 
was written they had become farmers, obliged by custom to per- 
form certain agricultural services to the lord of the manor; and 
probably to bear talliages, ‘‘ cuttings,” or exactions, high and low, 
at his will. Their claim to dispose of their property either at 
fairs and markets, or by will, was denied at law. On this point see 
our *‘ANNUARY,” showing that villeinage existed in these forms 
within the county of Kildare, and other Anglo-Irish parts of this 
kingdom, in the year 1537. The rendering of heriots (a term de- 
rived from her, lord), or the best beast which a tenant had at the 
time of his death, is a custom that doubtless arose in consequence 
of the lord being originally the legal owner of all unfree tenants’ 
goods. On the other hand, ‘all free-holders,” i.e. tenants of free 
race by blood, were not legally subject to those arbitrary, unlimited, 
and oppressive contributions which the chieftain lords of Ireland 
exacted from their followers, and which, like all similar quast- 
voluntary, but irregular or ex-legal, modes of support, had the 
effect, while they made the leaders of the people dependent on the 
people, of sustaining a number of wild democrats, to whom inde- 

ndence was unknown, and of keeping their tenants in the para- 
yzing uncertainty of being liable at any time to forced impositions, 
such as brought on the French Revolution. On this head let us 
refer to a state paper by the Dublin Privy Council,dated 1533 :— 


‘* Item, oon other decaie of this lande is in defaulte of Inglish inhabi- 
tauntes, which in tymes past were archers, and had feates of warre, and 
good servauntes in their houses, for defence of the countrie in tyme of 
necessitie. Synes that tyme, the enheritours of the Jande of the Inglish- 
Tie have admitted to be ther tenauntes thois of th’Irishrie, which can 
live hardelie, without bredde, or other good victuales; and some for lucre 
to have of them more rente, and some for other impositions than Inglish 
husbandes be able to gyve (togeder with th’oppression of coin and 
lyverey) have expelled them ; and so is all the countrie, in effecte, made 
Irish, and without trust and securitie of defence, good order or hospi- 
talitie.”” 

Justice Luttrell writes, in 1537 :— 

‘Item, for th’Englishe husbondmen, laborers, servauntes at husbon- 
drye, dayly, for the exchewing th’oppression of coin and lyvereye, and 
some after they have loste their goodes by th’occasion therof, and by 


spoyles and robberyes, goyth dayly into Ingland, and never after retor- 
neyth, and in ther stedes none can be hadde but Iryshe; therfor it were 


\ “Registry of All Saints,” p. 130. 
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good that restrainte of ther departure be made, according to the Acte of 
Parlyament before this therupon ordered.” 


There was no remedy for this emigration of the bone and 
sinew of the Pale, since, in that inevitable competition for the oc- 
cupancy of land which is the soul of successful cultivation, the 
landlords of the day were so shortsighted as to prefer the promise 
of high rents to the security of regular returns from men of con- 
duct and capital. In the same year Robert Cowley writes to 
Secretary Cromwell :— 


“‘ The pore Englishe erth-tillers in the English Pale, who cannot skyll 
upon penury nor wredchidnes as the Irishe tenantes doo sustayne and 
bere, but must kepe honest residence, the lordes and inheritors taketh 
suche a gredy lust of proficte, that they bring into the hart of the Eng- 
lish Pale Irishe tenantes, whiche neither can speke th’Englishe tonge, 
ne were capp or bonet, and expulseth ofte the auncient good Englishe 
tenantes, that therfore the same be likewise provided for, in effecte, by 
that meanes, the pore Englishe tenantes are dryvin hither into Englande 
and Wales, and the Irishe tenantes in their roulmes and fermes.” 


Also in the same year the Viceroy observes that most land- 
lords in the Pale will, whenever an Irishman offers more for a 
farm than the English tenant pays, put the latter out, and the 
other in. (Printed S. P., i., 479.) The Earls under review were 
not among those delinquents, because their house was at that time 
under attainder, and their estates were set out to farm. They had 
been, however, obnoxious to the general complaint of charging 
tenants with coyn and livery, whenever the exigencies of distur- 
bance warranted them, according to custom, in so doing. ‘To this 
theme we may return, but for the present revert to the closer one 
of scrutinizing the record before us. The gradual increase of cul- 
tivated and therefore rateable land in certain townlands in this 
manor can be traced by the following documentary evidences, 
which we publish in extenso, without apology, since such statistics 
are needful for discerning the pee of civilization. 

The original MS. (Bibl. Harleian. 3756) has on the inside 
of the cover this memorandum, which 1s instructive as regards the 
state of the principal family demesne :— 


‘‘The landes wiche must be occupied by the costome plowys of the 

Lordshipe of Mafieyosly { Maynoothsley ]. 
It.in Skydenshyll. . . . . .. . Xilli acres. 
It.inthe Kylokys . ..... .. Wi 45 
It.in the bregydgatt. . . . . 2... xX 5, 
It.Symonegaa . . . . 2 ew ee 
It. betwyxt Symonegae and Monegadle. . xiill_,, 
It. in Raeynevreyne cc es Se 
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It. by the henmore' . . . . 
It. by the brodoge .. . 


It. by the gat of the parke called Kyloke, 


It.im tyrade® . . . | . 
It. by the yeoloford . .. . 
It. by the small med. . . 


It. by that wiche Dyermod Doeyne dyd occupy 


1lll acres. 


XV 55 

lili _,, 

oS oat SERV 255 
em: SE <oy 
vill, 


Sum* v™ & vii acres.” 


On the first pages is this memorandum— 


‘Tae CostoME FLOwYs OF MAYOTHE. 


Watyrton® . . . . aplowe 
Reynysdall* . . . .aplowe 
The Syan’. . . 2... 1 
Blakystone® . . . . . . ii 
Ballybaroke’ . . . . . . ili 
Donamore. ...... 1 
Balygorne. . . . » « - 
Monecowll® . . . ..-. il 
Dowdeston? . ..... 1 
Tolyston’®. . 2. 2. 2. «© © 1 
Weyngattys™. 2. 2. 2... 1 
Graegkenefenoke .... 1 
Tyrnehary® . . . ... 1 
Tagheto® . . . . . . 1 
Bryanston. . . . ... 1 


oe 
poe 


Bothe roskyghes* . . . . 
Smytheston . ..... 
Graygsallygh® . . . . . 
Grayglyn . . . 2. se 
Cwonyston® . . . . . . 
Kellyston . 2. 2. 2. 

Donysheton . .... . 
Doryanston”. . . . . 
Cormakeston® . a 

Gygenston® . . .. . 

Kryneston® . . .... 
Robard Go™™ for the hennore® 
The Catrye ... lili 
Trodyston** . ..... i 
The lytyll mave® . . . . i 


dude 
pale 


Ouse pads pede pate pede deve fade pete pale pede 


Let us see what we gather from the body of the manuscript a8 


to the condition of Maynooth manor in the year 1518. 


The 


number of houses in the town was sixty-four, of these probably the 


1 In 1684 the farm of Henmore and 
Grove was held by William Bennett. 

2 Mr. John Davis held “ Tyradd and 
the Councell house,” 1684. 

3 72 Acres in 1621. 

4 Rainsdall, in rental of 1684; Rein- 
scall, 46a. in 1621. 

5 Scyan, 102a., leased for 2] years in 
1683 to John Tankard. Shiani, 60a. in 
inquis. of 1621. 

6 Blackstone, 80a. in 1621. 

7 Barogstown, 2lla. 3r., leased to 
Mrs. Teate for £6] a year in 1683; 
Ballibarrocke, 1244, in Inquis. of 1621. 

8 Monicoyle, 1444. in 1621. 

® Doudiston, 40a. in 1621. 

10 Tooleston, 56a. in 1621. 

1601 Windgates, Wyngates, 50a. in 


12 Tireneharie, 50a. in 1621. 


13 Taughedoe. 

4 Rouske, Rouskagh, 66a, in 1621. 

15 Leased in May, 1683, containing 
2284. In. l6p., for £88 a year; con- 
tained only 92a. in 1621. 

16 Coonestown. 

17 Dorianston, 36a. in 1621. 

18 Cormackeston, 59a. in 1621. 

19 Gigenston, 30a. in 162). 

20 Crimston, 40a. in 1621. 

3! Query, the Henmore, and held by 
Robert Howth ? 

22 Troddstone, 85a. were leased for 
three lives from May, 1683, at £30 a 

ear. Trodston contained only 40a. in 

621. 

23 The great and little Mawes, 38a. 2r., 
were let for three lives from May, 1688, 
to Mr. Thomas Salt, for £75 a year. 
‘* Mawes” 100a. 1621. 
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most considerable were those inhabited by Sir Nicholas Brassel, 
who must have been the parish priest; by Master Miaghe, the 
miller of Maynooth;' and by Fenlagh Albanagh, which was the 
Earl’s general post house, or office, whence his messengers were 
dispatched to all parts. There were also the ‘‘ cottages” of men 
who received their appellations from their callings; as John Fowler, 
whose business it was to snare wild fowl; William Turner, who 
doubtless had his rude lathe; Owen Carter, Dermot Tanner, 
Richard Baker, Thomas “ Kerde,” i. e. the caird, or tinker—not a 
travelling one, but who lived rent free, in consideration of mend- 
ing his lord’s gear; Walter Glover, and Dennis Carpenter. These 
were the cunning artificers of the village; and it is likely that they 
occasionally relieved their toils by dancing with ‘‘ Meg Crese, 
Margery Brenane, Katherine Moran,” and others of the fair sex, 
in “ the Morice feld,” or inclosed green, which was appropriated to 
the Moorish dance, the rinceadh fadha, long or contre dance, so 
called because partners stood opposite each other. In truth, it is 
refreshing, even to antiquaries, to know that our countrymen 
and countrywomen of old enjoyed themselves in this manner, 
since the knowledge entitles us to ask, why should not the pea- 
santry of the present time do as their forefathers and foremothers 
did in this respect? ‘The charming passage in that touching poem, 
‘¢The Deserted Village,” is familiar to our readers :— 


‘‘ How often have I blest the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree !”’ 


We archeologists can do this much for the present—we can 
show that in the past the rest, the refreshment, the recreation of 
man were better provided for than now. Every large town, and 
even many a village, had its play-place. Thecity of Kilkenny had 
its *‘ dancing meadows ;”” there seem to have been ‘‘ malls,” that is, 
select grounds outside city walls, where the game of mall, le jeu 
de maille, pell mall (from pellere mailes), or, in modern terms, 
croquet or cricket, were played, belonging to Dublin, Cork and 
Waterford. ‘There were “ fahiths,” gant or play places, near the 
towns of Wexford and Old Ross, and near Tory Hill, in the county 
of Kilkenny. 

It may have been observed that the rents of houses and 
cottages in the town of Maynooth ranged from 5s. to 2s. 6d., and 
ls. perannum. The usual rent of land within the county of Kil- 
dare was sixpence an acre. Land in the metropolitan shire was 


1 See vol. iv., p.J]12. Probably the - ? Map of Kilkenny in the Imperial 
Meagh who was tortured was son of Library, Paris. 
the miller. 
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let for tenpence per acre, and some at fourteen pence. Duty fowl— 
a sort of rendering not yet exploded—were sent from the manor of 
Lucan, viz. fourpence, and a capon for every cow, and twopence 
and a hen for every heifer. In other records we read of ‘ watch 
hens” forming the rent of cottagers. It 1s remarkable that the 
iSarl’s estate in the county Carlow yielded no rent, probably because 
of the destructive propinquity of Irish clans. Sixpence an acre 
yearly was, as has been said, the usual rent in the county Kildare, 
as appears under the heads of Naas, the barony of Ofalv, and the 
manor of Rathangan. This fact, which may seem trivial, is by no 
means so. It was the triumph of novel certain rent over ancient 
customary but arbitrary exactions. To effect this reform in the 
other provinces required the lapse of nearly a century. Some of the 
old tenures, however, remained, such as the chief rent of Dullard- 

ston, which was paid in either victuals or money; the twopence 

each term charged on Meyler Fay’s stock of cows scund horses; and 
the “meat and drink” which were provided for the Earl when he 
came to Morett. A townland near Kilkea was ‘occupied for half 
the crop” to his Lordship. ‘This halving system, called metayer, 
(mediatarii) still prevails in parts of France, which, for want of 
rain, have little grass, and therefore do not admit ofa tenant be- 
coming owner of stock. Itis to be observed with reeret that 
this Rental Book shows very few cases of the simple agricultural 
lease, which was the original written tenure in the English Pale. 
Perhaps the tenants of the time would not (as Spenser says) under- 
zo the strictness of leasehold. Even in the year 1582 the farmers 
in the county Kildare had but one (year's estate of their farms, and 
were ‘free to depart every year,’ "af they listed. This freedom 
was the test of the * freeholder” as distinguished from the villain,” 
and cherished accordingly. 

The rents and services rendered in the manor of Carlow give 
the most detailed idea of the renderings usual within the Pale. 
fmprimis, every net used in salmon fishing in the river paid a 
salmon yearly. The demesne contained ‘ the Erle’s meadow,” a 
water mill, twenty-two messuages In the town, and certain arable 
aand pasture lands, which were held by some Irishmen who had 
1uine ploughs, and who paid yearly for each plough a carcase and a 
half of beef, seventy-two gallons of beer, and cighteen loaves of 
bread. Of thirty- one cottages, nineteen occupiers ‘paid £1 13s. 4d. 
a year, and the rest paid nothing but labour and customs. All the 
farmers and tenants rendered one sheep out of every flock exceed- 
ing seven in number, and one penny for every shecp under that 
number ; a hen at Christmas; a dish of butter in May, and another 
in autumn. Every dealer in beer paid four gallons of ale out of 


1 Ludovic Bryskett to Secretary Walsingham, 10 May, 1582. 
3 Zz 
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every brewing. Each tenant and cottier had to provide a man to 
weed the demesne corn yearly for three days ; also to cut wood for 
the use of the castle for three days in summer; and each having a 
draught horse to draw the said wood to the castle for three days, 
as also the corn, and, moreover, a cartload of wood and one truss 
of straw at Christmas and Easter. Each cottier had to furnish a 
truss of rushes for the castle at those feasts. ‘The tenants were, 
with their nine ploughs, to plough the demesne lands, and to carry 
part of the harvest to market in their waggons. Heriots payable 
were the second best beast, or a mortuary to the lord, in proportion 
to the wealth of the deceased tenant. Outside the manor, only 
such tenants as were ‘ free” were not bound to plough demesne 
Jands.'!- Such are the details of the rentroll of this rich property, 
at the time, doubtless, when it was part of the possessions of the 
‘¢ Silken” Lord of Kildare. 

Maynooth Castle was the stronghold in which “Silken Thomas” 
trusted, during his revolt; and when English forces came over, he 
retired thither; but, fearing the King’s cannon, left his foster- 
brother, Christopher Parris,? as governor. He had fortified the 
place so strongly, besides furnishing it with the royal ammunition, 
that it was supposed capable of resisting any attempt to take it. 
However, the Viceroy laid siege to the place on the 14th March, 
1535, and, after ten days’ cannonading, bribed the governor to be- 
tray his trust, who, with the garrison, expecting pardon, surren- 
dered ; but received, to the number of twenty-six, what was sub- 
sequently sarcastically and proverbially called ‘the pardon of 
Maynooth,” viz., summary execution. ‘Ihe castle was sacked, and 
yielded a rich booty, as says Richard Stanihurst, the chronicler, 
who was afterwards tutor in the family. An ‘ Inventory of such 
stuff as the Lord Deputy received,” dated July, 1551 (State 
Papers), mentions, as part of this castle, ‘* the brewhouse, cooper’s 
chamber, bolting house, hall, and parlour [parloir, speaking-room ], or 
great chamber,” &c. This document also enumerates the rooms in 
Kilmainham (the Viceregal Lodge of the time), and catalogues 
‘‘a great piece of hanging in the hall,” “an old Scottysh carpett,” 
and ‘* hangings in St. John’s chamber, of blue and yellow say.” 

In the yearfollowing, the exiled heir, ‘* Lord Gerott,” received a 
erant of most part of the old family estate, to ‘¢ the clear annual 
value of £324 9s. 9d.” (Morrin’s * Calendar of Patent Rolls”). 

Fynes Moryson, the traveller, and Lord Deputy Mountjoy’s 


1 Patent Rolls, 2 James I., p. 58. ris, of Agher, became a notorious poli- 

2 He was son and heir to William tical traitor, as ‘* the Irish ambassador’ 
‘¢Parese”’ of Agher (“The Earls of Kil- in Edinburgh and Paris, and as being 
dare,” p. 308). His surname seems tobe bought by the English Government, on 
a corruption of Ap Harris. George Par- — which he took the name of Garland. 
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secretary during Tyrone’s rebellion, writes that on the 10th Ja- 
nuary, 1600-1, ‘* We passed the Liffey, and came to Milhussy, one 
Master Hussy’s castle, passing by some pleasant villages, and by 
Menouth, a faire house belonging to the Earles of Kildare, now 
in the hands of the Countesse Mabcll, an old widdow.” It was in 
the garden of this ancient mansion that the Earls of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnell determined on their flight. 

By rent-roll of 1 May, 1684 (Harleian MS. 7200), the manor, 
town, and lands of Maynooth were let for £944 10s. 44d.. The 
principal tenants were Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald, who held 454 a. 
3R. 2p. by lease for three lives, from last May, for £120 yearly ; , 
John Nelson, who had a house in the town, formerly Lieutenant 
Lovett’s, and farmed land at £52 a year ; Cyriac Skinner, Esq., 
who paid £125 a year for 376.4. 1 R.; and James Swanton, Esq., 
who had taken the Park, 346 a., on lease, at £140 a year. A 
parcel of land called ‘“‘ Boyse’s Park” is mentioned, which doubt- 
less formerly appertained to James Boys (see State Papers, and 
Staniburst). William Ennis had a lease of ‘The Faulconer’s 
house,” and 4a. 18 p. of ‘‘the little horsepark,” for 21 years, at 
£6. This man was evidently descended from Thomas Enos (Hen- 
nessy ) who in 1575 was falconer to the twelfth Earl. Thady Seiry 
was Charged nothing for ‘* Thomas Cormack’s house and garden, 
which is the baylite’s fredome ;” and a man named Thomas Baylffe 
was, charged 5s. half yearly for ‘‘a cabbin there.” ‘The next item 
mentions a notable name, * Coll. Richard Talbot,” who was charged 
£10 a year for the chief rent of Carrtowne, instead of Sir Wm. 
Talbott. He had paid the half year’s rent, being probably then re- 
sident at Carton, now the seat of his Grace the Duke of Leinster. 
A ‘‘new shopp” in the town was rented by Abraham Spenser ; 
there was a slaughter house ; and, above all, John Smith was free 
tenant of a ‘* cabbin by the Castle, and one other cabbin employed 
for a schoolhouse’—the said tenant being, no doubt, the school- 
master. There are some other curious notices in this Rental of 
Maynooth; such as of the “ Dublin road,” the place called Ryewater, 
and ‘the Councell house.” Usually, a town cabin paid 10s. a year 
rent. Altogether, we gain from this account of 1684 a glimpse of 
the progress made since 1518, the details of the Rental drawn up 
in which latter year, as per * Registrall,” we proceed to publish :— 


ToysE AVOWSYN OF BENEFICf LONGING To THE ERLE OF KYLDARE. 
[Folio xxviii. b.] 
- ( Thee Maister and Submaister of the College 
| of Maynooth. 
The diocese of Dublin. The psonage of Yagostown. 
te he Advowsone of the rectories and vicar- 
adges of Maynoothe and Laraghbrine. 
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( The psonage and vicarage of Castell Gesyll.' 
The psonage and vicarage of Downadan. 
The psonage and vicarage of Rathangane.? 
The vicarige of Lye.* 
The psonage and vykarage of the Noraghe. 
The personage of Pollardiston. 
The presentacyon of Downmorrye eVry second 
tyme. 
The psonage and vicarage of Haristown in 
| Coshogoyle. 


The psonage of Effing. 

: Ballingaddy. | 

The psonage and vicarage of the Dromen. 

The vicarage of Adare. The psonage of 
Derrygealvane. 

The psonage and vicarage of Crom. 

The psonage and vicarage of Achlerkagh. 

The tfree chapell of chapel Rossell. 

The vicarage of our Ladye Churche of San- 
doun! w'owte Corke. 

The psonage and vicarage of Bewer,’ alias 
Carygilwyn. 

The vicarage of Rathmolyan. 

The presentacion of the psonadge of Thomas- 
ton. 

The Advowson of the rectory of Ballybrac- 
kane, als ffosaghenerle.® 


The diocese of Kildare. 


The psonage of 


The diocese of Lifrike 


The diocese of Mith. 


Kildare. 


| 

| f 

The diocese of Corke. ) 
l 


Queens County. 


The Advowson, nomaynacion, and right of 
ry * y . . & 
presentation of the rectorie and viccaridge of 


the churclie of Tymocke. 


1 As the Earls of Kildare had (accord- 
ing to this MS.) the advowsons of the 
vicarages of Geashill, Rathangan, and 
Ley, it would seem that their half of 
re (which country they shared with 
the Birminghams) lay to the west of Cla- 
niores, which was this latter family’s 
territory. According to the map of 
1563, the O'Conors, restricted in the 
fifteenth century to Irry, had overrun 
the ‘‘Ofaly” of the map. Inthe fifteenth 
century, Rathangan was the residence 
of the good chieftain O’Conor (Firbis’s 
‘* Annals”). Geashill Castle, erected 
prior to 1205, was repaired by Thomas, 
‘the crooked heir,” father of the first 
Earl of Kildare. (See vol. ii., N. S., 
pp. 271-273; and vol. iv, p. 344.) 

2 «* Rathangane,” i. e. Imgan’s fort. 


3 ‘« Lye” is the parish of Ley. See the 
facsimile of an old map of Leix and 
Ofaly, published in our ‘‘ Journal.” 

4 «+ Sandown” is Shandon—Sean-dun, 
the old fort. 

6«* Bewer” is Beauvoir (the beautiful 
view). which was the Norman name of a 
manor belonging to the Lords Cogan, 
now known as Carrigaline. The tact 
of the Earls of Kildare possessing this 
advowson seems to show that they were 
head lords of the Cogan estate here. 

© Fassaghnerly, alias Bealabrackan, 
was held by Talbot of Malahide, as par- 
cel of the manor of Kildare (Printed 
Inquisitions). ‘The former name means 
‘* the Earl’s waste;” thelatter, probably, 
**the road through fern.” 


(To be ecxtinued.) 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS. 


QouarRTeRLy GrkNeRAL Meetine, held at the Society’s Apart- 
ments, William-street, Kilkenny, on Wednesday, October 17th 
(by adjournment from the 3rd), 1866. 


Joun Prenvercast, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, in the Chair. 
The following new Members were elected :— 


Robert Gordon, Esq., eee 23, Hatch-street, Dub- 
lin; and Edward Popham, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Catherine-street, 
Waterford : proposed by C. H.’ Foot, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Captain J. H. Laurence-Archer, Staff Officer of Pensioners, 
Carlow: proposed by the Rev. J. Graves. 

Rev. Michael Ryan, R.C.C., Knocklong, Kilmallock: proposed 
by the Rev. J. O’Carroll. 

Charles Brown, Esq., Brook House, Chester: proposed bya G. 
Gibbon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert S. Longworth Dames, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 30, Up- 
sade Merrion-street, ; Dublin : proposed by William Anderson,” “Faq. ‘5 

arrister-at- Law. 

Matthew R. Weld, Esq., Colaghmore House, Callan ; Colles 
Litchfield Anderson, Esq., L. R. C.P.; L.BC.S. Edinburgh, 
&c. &c., The North Dispensary, Vauxhall-road, Liverpool; and 
Mons. A. D’ Allamond, Palmerstown House, Kilkenny : proposed 
by Mr. J. G. A. Prim. 

W. Prittie Harris, Esq., Lakeview, Blackrock, Cork; and 
Thomas Powell Evan, Esq., 32, Grand Parade, Cork : proposed 
by R. Day, Esq. 

William Kenealy, Esq., T.C., Kilkenny: proposed by Mr. J. 
Hogan. 

John O’Brien, Esq., Town Clerk, Waterford; and William 
Carroll, Esq., Glentworth-street, Limerick: proposed by Maurice 
Lenihan, Esq. 

Frank Shepperd, Esq., Solicitor, St. Cronan’s, Roscrea : pro- 
posed by the Rev. J. Rogers. 

James Kealy, Esq., Bantry : ee by the Rev. G. Vauce. 
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Robert M‘Donnell, Esq., Fairy Hill, Limerick: proposed by 
J. S. Sloane, Esq. 

John Smyth, Jun., Esq., Rathcourcy, Ballenacurra, county of 
Cork : proposed by Thomas Wigmore, Esq. 
” The Rev. John Kerivan, R. C. C., New Ross: proposed by Dr. 

eating. 

The Rev. James Lyng, R.C.C., Poulfur, Fethard, county of 

Wexford: proposed by the Rev. John Kerivan. 


The following presentations were received, and thanks voted to 
the donors :— 


By the Cambrian ‘Archzxological Association: ‘* Archeologia 
Cambrensis,” Third Series, Nos. 48 and 49. 

By the Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land : their ** Journal,” No. 90. 

By the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire: their 
‘s Transactions,” New Series, Vol. V. 

By the Surrey Archwological Society: their ‘‘ Collections,” 
Vol. III. 

By the Royal Institution of Cornwall: their ‘‘ Journal,” No. 6. 

By the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire: their “ Report and Proceedings,” 1864-5. 

By the Philosophic and Literary Society of Leeds: their ‘* Re- 
port,” 1864-5, and “ Catalogue” of their Library. 

By the Publisher: ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine” for July, 
August, and September, 1866. 

By the Publisher: ‘* The Builder,” Nos. 1214-1227, inclusive. 

By the Author: ‘ Cashel, of the Kings, a History of the City 
of Cashel,” by John Davis White, Part IT. 

By the Author: ‘Observations on an unpublished Essay on 
Ireland, by Sir William Petty, A. D., 1687;” by W. H. Hardinge, 
Esq. 

By J. Carnegie, Esq.: a bronze celt. 

By M. W. Hilliard: a modern Tradeaman’s token ; obverse, 
JOSEPH HELEN, CORK, a shamrock—Reverse, ONE FARTHING TOKEN. 

By the Rev. Richard Galvin, P. P., Rathdrum, county of Wick- 
low: a rubbing of the inscription on an old bell belonging to the 
Protestant Parish Church, Rathdrum, of which the annexed wood- 
cut is a facsimile. 


MIOH AA: RAILEAVNR: ME: PIGERI: FACIS: 
els JOHANNES $ SEXTEVN : ME: FIERI: FECIT : 
The Rev. Mr. Galvin stated that, according to local tradition, 


this bell had originally belonged to the far-famed Abbey of Glenda- 
lough, from which it was removed to Rathdrum. - He suggested 


oS __— = 
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that John Sexton would, perhaps, be found to have been the name 
of one of the Bishops or Abbots of Glendalough, in which case the 
tradition would have strong confirmation. 

The Rev. Mr. Graves said, he had taken Mr. Galvin’s hint, 
and investigated the subject as fully as was in his power, but 
he could not find the name given in the inscription amongst those 
on record as connected officially with the ancient ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of Glendalough; afthough it frequently occurs amongst 
the ancient inhabitants of Dublin. But, apart altogether from the 
tradition connecting it with Glendalough, this bell was most inte- 
resting, as probably the oldest inscribed bell in Ireland, at least so far 
as was known. ‘The subject of inscriptions on bells had not been at 
all investigated in this country as deeply as in England, and it was 
well to see the Society’s members now beginning to take it up. He 
did not know of any inscribed bells of equal age in the county of 
Kilkenny. It was on record that old bells belonging to Callan 
church, and the church of St. Mary’s in the city of Kilkenny, had 
been melted down towards the casting of the peal of St. Canice’s 
Cathedral in the latter portion of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Prim remarked that 1t was curious to find that there were 
two old inscribed bells in the county of Wicklow, and both, accord- 
ing to tradition, brought to their present situations from a distance. 
He alluded, besides the Rathdrum bell, to that in the market house 
of Dunlavin, which had been removed thither from the Black Ab- 
bey, Kilkenny. 

The Chairman referred to the tradition prevalent alike in Kil- 
kenny and in the county of Wicklow, as toa peal of bells having been 
removed from the Black Abbey, Kilkenny, to Blesinton church. 
The present peal of bells there could not have been those referred 
to in the tradition—unless they were re-cast—as they were the giit 
of Primate Boyle. 

The Rev. John F. Shearman, R. C.C., Howth, made the fol- 


lowing communication :— 


‘““In a paragraph in the ‘Freeman’s Journal’ of the 11th of April, 
1865, headed ‘ Treasure trove,’ copied from the ‘ Wexford People,’ is 
given an account of the discovery of some old coins on Saline beach 
under Kilgorman church, near Courtown Harbour, county of Wexford. 
As the writer of this notice does not seem to knuw much about these 
coins from his imperfect description of them, a more detailed account of 
their discovery, with a descriptive list of them, may be of some numis- 
matic value to the members of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 
Archeological Society. On or about the 25th of March, 1865, two 
children, named Kavanagh, were playing on the beach, sliding down the 
dunes or sand hills which flank the coast from Arklow Rock to Cour- 
town. The friction wore away the sand, exposing an earthen jar or crock 
of very coarse material, with a long narrow neck, the side of which was 
broken from the operation described above, out of which roiled a number ot 
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glittering coins. The children gathered them up, and brought them home 
to their father, who showed them to the Rev. James Dunphy, C.C., Ark- 
low, who promptly notified to me the discovery, and some time after sent 
the coins to me, to dispose of them for the benefit of Hugh Kavanagh, the 
father of the children, whose innocent gambols brought to light a collec- 
tion so very numerous and interesting. The coins, numbering about 460, 
not 600, as the ‘Wexford People’ stated, duly reached me. There were 
not many varieties, as will appear from the accompanying list. A selection 
of the best and most perfect specimens was made, some of which I bought 
for my own collection; more of them I disposed of to other collectors at a 
higher rate than I would have got if they were destined to the melting pot; 


Coins found at Kilgorman, County of Wexford, March 25, 1865. 


Number Number 
EDWARD IV. GROATS. of HENRY VI., HALF GROATS. of 
Coins. Coins, 
A groat, Rose and Sun, a Cross- Dublin three-crown, ; 16 
pateein Rose,. . . .. . 1 |Canterbury arched crown, 7 
Mintage, London, . 3 | York, cusped circle, 7 
¥ Dublin, 38 Do. arched crown, . 5 
53 Waterford, . 11 | London, Hore ese 29 
- Limerick, 3 Do. arched crown, l 
~ Trims. 4 ee -s. & 12 Seer 
as Drogheda, . . . . 16 65 
Half groat, London, . .. . l = 
_— RICHARD ILI, GROATS. 
85 Obverse—three-crown, Reverse, 
———| Royal Arms in a plain circle, 4 
HENRY VinGRoe ts: three-crown, do., half groat, l 
Mintage, Dublin, Cusped circle, 64 |Drogheda groat. Reverse— 
by do. Plaincircle, .| 40 Rose. Obverse—Cross, ] 
i do. Archedcrown,| 929 |An English Episcopal penny, 
| —__—_| muchworn, ...... ] 
133 — 
_— 7 
HENRY VI. THREE-CROWN GROATS. ed ee 
Dublin Mint, plain cirele, .| 94 | HENRY VIL SHILLING (ENGLI8H). 
Do. do. Obverse—Shield in One only in the find, ] 
quatrefoil. Reverse—Tres- eee 


sured ) under crown, ; 
Do. do. Obverse in Plain 


29 HENRY VIIL. SHILLINGS. 


circle, Royal Arms. Kil- 
dare Arms on either side in 
a small shield. Reverse— 


Side face, &e., . . . 2... 
Eboraci, with T.W.,. . . . ] 
Half groat, Eboraci, T. W., . ] 


Cusped, three-crown, 25 ———- 
London groat, arched crown, l 15 
149 | CHARLES DUKE OF BURGUNDY, 


COUNT OF FLANDERS, . . 


while the worn, clipped, and more common varieties were sold at Mr. Do- 
negan’s as old silver, the weight of the whole ‘ find’ being about 27 ounces, 
which brought a fair sum of money—a real Godsend to poor Kavanagh, 
who was at that time in a very needy condition. How these coins came to 


Plate 1. 


OGHAM CHARACTERS. 


Lnecribedt or the. Stones tormang the Roof ofa Cavein the Danesne of 
Durloe Castle, Killarney. . 


Digitized by Google 
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he concealed here is amatter of mere conjecture. The silver shillings of 
Henry VIII. are the latest in point of time; and, as there are none of the 
later and more debased specimens of his coinage, the time of the conceal- 
’ ment of the treasure must be referred to the early part of hisreign. The 
position of the ‘crock’ near the top of the hill does not suggest its being 
east ashore from some wreck; so that the object of concealment, if not for 
security, must ever remain a mystery. On p. 522 will be found a list, 
describing the varieties, mintage, and peculiarities of each coin, together 
with the number of each variety.” 


Mr. George M. Atkinson contributed the following notice of the 


Ogham cave at Dunloe, county of Kerry :— ? 


“During one of those agreeable journeys, ‘combining pleasure with 
business,’ that it is the privilege of an artist to make, I visited that very 
beautiful place, Killarney, in the autumn of 1865, and was taken by a 
guide to see some Oghams in a chamber near the Gap of Dunloe. Our late 
valued member, John Windele, in his work on the South of Ireland, p. 393, 
records the discovery of this chamber in 1838, by workmen constructing 
a sunk fence in one of the fields of the demesne of Dunloe Castle, adjoin- 
ing the road to the Gap. The walls are constructed in a very primitive 
manner with uncemented stones, inclining outwards; and the roof is 
formed of long stones resting on each side of the walls, five of which are 
inscribed with Ogham characters. See Plate IL' Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6, 
representing the stones, in plan, as if the earth above them was removed; 
an upright stone, similarly marked, stands in the entrance of the cave, and 
aids in supporting a broken stone of the roof. See Plate I. 

‘In the passage were found several human skulls and bones, which 
the proprietor, Mr. Mahony, caused to be collected, put into a chest, and 
placed in the extremity of the chamber. At the time of my visit this 
chest was covered with earth, and it is to be regretted that there is no 
mention made of the positions in which its contents were found. ‘The 
Jate Mr. A. Abell, of Cork, shortly after the discovery, visited the cave, 
and took copies of the inscriptions under very considerable difficulties 
(which I also experienced); and, according to Mr. Windele’s reading, that 
on the upright stone admits of two interpretations, by reason of the oc- 
currence of the letter called queir¢ or ceart, which, amongst Irish Scholars, 
is variously read as cu or ar. 

According to the first power the inscription would read, 


‘ A-cu-e-8-a-cu-8,’ 


which, fermed into words, may possibly mean—‘ His foot was as that of 
a hound.’ But, giving the quetrt the force of ar, it might in that case 
read ‘ Ares Arus,’ t. e. ‘the grave or resting place of Arus.”? The inscrip- 
tion on the first stone, No. 1, above the breach in the roof which forms 
the present entrance, contains the following twenty letters :— 


‘ d-e-g-0-m-da-ar-t-m-0-C-0-t-t-0-t-C-G-¢4-t,” 


1 The members are indebted to Mr. trating this paper, which were drawn 
Atkinson’s liberality for the plates illus- on stone by himself. 
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which the Rev. M. Horgan combines into the following words :— 
‘ deg-omaar-t-mocoit-o-icaeat,’ 


which he interprets :— 
‘Omar of Hy-Maghgoit died of grief’ 


Mr. Windele then proceeds to give a very interesting and learned ac- 
count of Oghams, and states his opinion on the great antiquity of such 
caves, as testified by the Pelasgic features of their walls, Gc. &c. He records 
the localities and objects in ‘and on which Oghams have been found—all 
having a Pagan aspect—cemeteries of unmistakeable character, including 
the burial places .of unbuptized children; the antriles or cry pts of ancient 
Raths, and the old obeliscal pillars called Dallans ; ; and cites the opinions 
of General Vallancey, and others, on'the connexion between the Oghams of 
Ireland and the cuneiform characters of Bubylon and the ancient cities of 
Persia. 

‘‘There can be no question, I think, that the Oghams in their present 
form are (from their construction, each group stopping at the number of 
five) undoubtedly the result of a regular preconcerted design, and de- 
veloped system. But I cannot agree with the idea of their being an in- 
vention of the monks of the Middle Ages, because the positions in which 
Ogham inscriptions are found are against that supposition. They are 
used as common building stones in the construction of what are allowed by 
all inquirers to be the oldest Christian edifices in Ireland; as at Ardmore, 
St. Declan’s Oratory, the ancient church of Kilrush, close to Dungarvan, 
&e. The fact of a holy well, ‘ Toberchrist,’ being close to the Dunloe 
cave does not prove its Christianity, as we know how artfully the early 
Christian missionaries in Ireland engrafted their system on Pagan pre- 
judices, and contented themselves with substituting objects of Christian 
reverence for those they found. 

“In the Royal Irish Academy ‘Proceedings,’ 1843, vol. i., p. 410, the 
Rey. Dr. ‘Todd, speaking of a stone inscribed with Ozhams found in a cave 
at Fortwilliam, county of Kerry, now preserved in Trinity College Museum, 
states that several treatises on the subject of Oghams are to be found in 
ancient Irish MSS., and suggests the subject as suitable for a prize 
essay; but no Irish scholar had then the courage to enter upon their 
study. This apathy, in a question of much importance as bearing on our 
national antiquities, seems incompatible with the enthusiasm characteristic 
of the country. 

“ At the solicitation of some antiquarian friends, I have lithographed 
my sketches, and have much pleasure in presenting copies to the So- 
ciety. I trust their publication in our ‘Journal’ may excite the interest 
of some of our learned Members conversant with the archeic forms of the 
language and the antiquities of Ireland, and qualified to elucidate such 
mysterious characters.” 


The following papers were submitted to the Meeting :— 
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THE RENTAL BOOK.OF GERALD, NINTH EARL OF KIL- 
DARE, A.D. 1518. 


(Continued from Vol. IV., p. 518.) 


EDITED BY THE LATE, HERBERT FRANCIS HORE, ESQ. 


Tae Cess* To THE Vorkf.! [Folio xxix.] 


To Kildar’. 


The Kingf land,? the barony of Sault, O’Ke- 


thy,? Oughttfyn, and the barony of Offale. 


To Rathingame. 
To Athy. 


The Baronies of Connall, Clane, and Carbry. 
The Baronyes of the Naas, Noragh, Re- 


bane; di the barony of Kilcullyn, the q'ters 
of Kilcacatherlagh* and Raithvilly. 


To Portlest? 


Moytenragh, Moylagh, Moyger, and Lune. 


THe Erve oF Kinpare Is Mytuis. [Folio xxx. ] 


The mylles of Maynoth sett to porte at pcke, 
xx p°ke. 

The myll of Lucane sett to John Savage at 
p°ke, xvij** 

The myll of Raithmor’ p‘kf, Lx. 

The myll of the Myltown in the barony of 


Connall. 


The countie of Kildare. ‘ The my]l of Raithangayne xii*™™ p*k¢. 


1 The Cesse to the Vorkes.” This 
heading requires explanation. By a 
custom which obtained among clan com- 
munities in Ireland, works of building, 
which were requisite for the common- 
wealth or republic of the clan, such as 
the construction and repair of the dwel- 
ling of the chief elect, or ruler of the 
clan, were performed at the cost of the 
governed. Even in feudal England si- 
milar works were anciently done by te- 
nants for their lord, because his castle 
was part of their protection. In the 
latter kingdom Magna Charta restricted 
this service within reasonable limits; 
but in Ireland the Great Charter was a 
dead letter, and the Earls of Kildare 
were accused of abusing their preroga- 
tive in respect of ‘ works.” See our 
‘« Annuary,” and the printed State Pa- 
pers. The Irish word ‘‘cess” (see Ri- 
chardson’s Dictionary) seems to be 
the Gaclic word cios, i.e. assessment, 
or tribal rent. It appears by the re- 
port made to the Reforming Commis- 
sioners in 1537, that Lord Kildare had 
been used to require from every plough- 
land, and from every three cottages, a 


workman for a week in the year to cast 
ditches and fastnesses on the borders, 
and an axeman for one, or sometimes 
two days, to cut passages. This ex- 
action was evidently ‘*march law,” 
border custom, or regular corvce. 

3«<«The King’s land” was that held 
by tenants directly of the Crown, 

3 The barony of“ Okethy,” now Ikea- 
thy, is supposed to derive its name from 
a clan descended from Ceatach, a son of 
Cathair Mor, King of Leinster and 
‘Tara. His name was, more modernly, 
Ceadah, and Kedagh. The barony of 
O’ Kethy belonged in 129] to Lord Roch- 
fort, who that year settled his estate 
here, and in Carrickmaynam, and Rath- 
coffy, on himself and heirs male, agree- 
ably to the custom of the Anglo-Irish 
barons (Lynch’s ‘‘ Legal Institutions,” 
p. 223). Margaret, heiress of Sir John 
Lord Rochfort, was married to Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, to whom her lands were 
granted, 5 Ric. IT. (** Calendar of Patent 
Rolls,” p. 118). 

¢ Probably ‘‘ Kilcacatherlagh” should 
be thus divided—Kilca(Kilkea), Cather- 
lagh (Carlow). 
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The horss myll in Kyldare sett to Jamys 
Duff O Doyé for v**: p*kf 

The myll of Kylrush to ferme. 

The myll of Kyldroght sett to Jamys Boys 
Patricke O’Doyé, ‘t Manus O’Doyé for xii**: 
prke 

The myll of Molyn Ateaght in Moylagh 


iiii™, p*ke. 


The countie of Myth. 


The myll of the Corbally*® in Lune iiii. p*k€. 


The myll of Ardmolghan,’ sett to ferme to 
| the pson of the same yerly at x mkf. 


THE ForME oF DoING HomaGE.® (Folio xxxi.) 


Homage. 


ffealtie. 


first the lord to whom the homage must 
be doon must sitt, and he that doth the ho- 
mage must ungirde tt knele on his kneys be- 
for his lorde, t his hede vncoved, and hold 
both his hands jointly togydder, and put 
theym betwyxe the hands of his lord. And 
then he must say thies words following— 

I, A. B., becom yo" man from this day 
forward of lyf and of memb}, and to you all 
wordey hono’, and to you shalbe true and" 
feithfull, t feith % truth shall bere unto you 
for the landf which I clayme to holde of you, 
saving the faith ‘t trouth that I owe vnto of 
SoVaign Lorde the King, ‘* to his heyres. 

And aftir this vordf said, the lord must 
kisse him. Homage cannot be doon but to the 
lord himself ; but feaultie may be doon to his 
Officer, as Shenshall, Styvard, or Baylif. To 
eVy homage is incident feaulty, t the fourme 
therof is this: The tennant must put his 
hand on a boke, saing, hyre me my Lord, I 
shalbe vnto [you] feithful ‘t true, and feith 
shall bere unto you for thies landf and tefts 
which I clayme to hold of you, and lafully 
shall do to you all customes t svic? whiche 
I owe unto you at the tmes assigned, So God 
me helpe t all seynts, and be this boke, t so 
kyss hit. 


5 For James duff (the black) O’Doyne’s 
lease of this mill. see vol. iv., p. 113. 

6“ The Corbally” means the weir- 
town. 
7 «* Ardmolghan” mill was set, with 
the manor, to John Folle; also “the 
mill of Drommoilyn, in Crewyn,” was 
set to Conor M:K ye, of Dromcoragh, 
i6 Hen. VIII. (MS. folio vii.>). 


® This form is obsolete, but during 
the age when it was not so, it implied 
a great deal. It was, in fact, the cere- 
mony by which the holder of a fee of 
land acknowledged that, by his feudal 
tenure, he was the baron or man bound 
to do man’s service (homme-age) to the 
lord of the fief. Thus, when the ninth 
Kildare set (13 Hen. VIII.) the manor 
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‘¢ HERE BEGYNNETH THE CoOPPy OF THE RENTAILE OF GERALD, ERLL OF 


KILDARE, BEGON ANNO DECIMo Hlenrict OctTavv’ 


‘“ Begynnyng first with the countie of Kildare. 


(Folio xxxi. b.) 


Tne LorpsuHiP oF 


Maynous.y.’ In the Barony of Sawte.’° 


( first Maynothe conteyneth, v°. lilij. acre 


arable. 


Itm in Medowe by Tiread viij. 
ac’. Roughmede vii acres, 


Holowe mede viij ac’. Inchepolyn 


XXXj. ac’. 


1). acr. by the vicar is house 
iij. ac’. Colys mede i ac’. in all 


Closet to 
the Park, 


The Barony of Sault. 


Parke the Lymepitfeld xx. acr. di. 
i. Stang di., Crewile or Creugele 
Xxxij. acr., the Morice feld xiij. 


the tenant cciilj. acr. laking di. 
Stang. 


acr. 1. stang. So rest clere with 


The Cottagf of the same. 


Dongho More is house in the eist end of the 
town xijd. 


Manys Mores house, . xij. d. 
Maurice O’ Downeganes house, . xij. d. 


Mege Crese is house, . . . . v8. 


John ffowlers house, . . . 
Margery Brenane is house, . . 


li, 8. Vi. d. 
Vi. 8 Viij. d. 


Mighel Harold is house, . . . v.38. 
Morice Ketings house, . . . iij.s.iij.d. 
William ‘Turno’s house, . . . xXx. d. 
John Ryans house, . . . Vj. 8.Vilj. d. 
Edmond Magnod is house, xx. d. 
Richard Clevans house, . . . 1j.8. vj.d. 
A croft by John Ryan is house, 

w't Willtm ffuuntad p’, . . xi. d. 
Dermot O’Royrkf house, . . xx. d. 
Nicholas Whit€ house, . . . xx. d. 
Dongho O’Rogans house, xx. d. 
Dirvails house, . . . . - . xx.d. 


of Ardmolghan to John Folle for ten 
years, at a rent of £26, this tenant was 
bound *‘to do service unto the said earl 
during the said term to ostings [host- 
ings] and counsaillis, and tydes on his 
Te costs” (MS. Rental, folio vii.°). 

erhaps ‘the Council house” in May- 
nooth, before-mentioned, was the place 
where the Earl’s councillors met, as 
where his ‘‘court baron” was_ held. 
*“'Tydes” were the feast times, at Christ- 


mas, Easter, &c. ; misspelt ‘‘aydes” in 
the 2nd volume of the “Earls of Kil- 
dare,” np. 97. 

9<«Mavnously” probably means the 
Maynooth ‘‘ leys,” “leas,” or meadows, 
which are immediately mentioned. 

© <**Sawte,” or ‘*Sault,” is a corrup- 
tion of the Norman ‘Sault de Saumon,” 
in Latin ‘‘Saltus Salmonis;” whence 
comes through the Danish ‘* Lex-leap,” 
Leixlip. 


4B 


Barony of Sault. 


Besyde the demaynys 
and Medowys, the 
rent of this syde. 


Yet the Barony Sault. 


11 Caird is a tinker. 


12 Wasa miller and carpenter. 


13 Was the Earl’s falconer. 


| 
on 
E 
| 
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William O’ Dympsys neues 


Oyn Carters house, 
Dermot Tannis house, 
Cale Howardis house, 
Henry Donons house, 
Richard Mores house, _. 
James Kynnedies house, 
John fforanes house, 
Richard Bakers house, 


Thom*s Kerdes'! house, free for 


mending of my Lords gere. 


John Clovans house, . 
John O’Shydyes house, ,. 
Maist' Miaghes'* house, . 


viij. li. dij. 6. 


Henry Brenagh is house, 
Mathe Walshes house, 
William Ryans house, 
Margaret Hussayes house, 
Philip Guus house, 

Ovin O’Coigles house, 
Xpofer Durhams house, . 
William Fauntf house, 
Thomas Langf house, 
David Murghas h., 
Margaret Whitf h., 
Robert Ens" h., : 
Waltur Glovers h, « -« 
Margaret Heys h., 
Mulronyes house, 

Denys Carpenters h., 
Cono" Kinshillaghes h., 
Katyn Morans h., 

Rory Mores h., 

Cono’ Begsl house, 
Patrike Nores house, 
Shn* Rioghes house, 

Hew O’Shenans house, . 


xij. 
lj. 


xij. 
xi). 


xij. 


ef, 2. Bs Gs Bu Os fv Be OH 


vi. 8. Viij. d. 


il i galons aquavite 


Will*m M°Sharres house, 


Donyll O’Dermodas house, 
John O’Kynnedys house, 
ffenlagh Albanaghes“ h., 


fre for lodginge to Messingers 


Shn* O’broyes house, . 


|. Waltier M° Guods house, 


Vv. 8. 

ij. 8. 1ij. d. 
iij. s. iiij d. 
ii, 8. vi. d. 
iij. 8. iiij. d. 
ij. 8. vj. d. 
xx. d. 

iij. 8. ilij. d. 


be 
e e e — e ® e e e 
(@ SPABeAaga, | 


xij. 
Xij. d. 
xij. d. 


name was M‘Oenghusa, now Hennessy. 


His sur- 


4 For Thomas Albanagh (the Scot); 
the Earl’s messenger.—State Papers. 


Chief rent. 
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( Pety Johns house, .. . vj. d 
Sr Nicholas Brassels h.,. . vj. d. 
Upon the West Neuton ‘of Gerat 

Sutton, . . 2 . xXiy.d 
Upon Colcaghis pte of Ballygorn 
eVy blake mondaye,"* . i, d. 


{ 


Upon Delaherns pte. of Ballygorn 
a Rede rose. 


( Therbage'’ of the pke, . . . Ixv.s. 


THe CountTIE 


Yet the barony of Sault. 


The More” rent xx cart turvis, 
ayere, . 

The mylles xx™ = tke half whet 
& half malt. 

The Avowson of the psonage and 
vicarage. 

The close of Saynt Pe? is Chap- 
pell at, . 

The close behynd John Keting 
is house at, . 

The close behynd Johne ‘Yongs 
house at, . . ‘ 
The Color house!® pke i in Lara-: 

bryne.. . . . Ge sat) ae “Ue 


[ Folio. xxxii. b. | 


il. 8. 


of KILDARE. 


ij. 8. vj. d. 


iij. s. iiij. d. 


The Carthyn'’® t Waltereston xj**. xvj. acr’. 


v. li xviij. 8. 
Lawalynston and ae a vj 
Kellieston, Ixvj. 2 acr. | —xxxiij. 8, 
Revynsdall, xlvij. acres—xxiij. s. vi. d. 
Knokhiddill, xxiiij. acres—xij. 8. 
The Sian,” lx. acr—xxx. s. 
Blakiston, 1111™ acr.—xl. s. 
The Watirtown, Ixxvi acr.—xxxviij. 8. 
Donamore, xxiii) acr.—xij. 8. 
Monecowle, vj. acres—iij. li. 
Ballygorn, Ixiuj acr. % in more i. 
di xxxij. li. 


lx, 


acr. 


acr. 


‘‘Blake Monday” was the anniver- 
ee of the day on which the citizens of 
Dublin had sustained a terrible defeat 
from the Irish (Holinshed’s ‘* Chroni- 
cles’’). 

® The grazing of the Park. 


7 The moor, or bog, whence ‘‘turvis,”’ 


or turf, was supplied. 

8 Probably a dyeing house. 

8 «<The Gar arthyn”’ es doubtless, Car- 
ton. William Talbot, of Carton, was 
seised of the manor here, containing a 


castle, ten messuages, a mill, a weir, and 
352 acres, held of the Earls of Kildare; 
with five castles, fifty messuagcs, a mill, 
and 1240 acres in other lands, with the 
chief rent of a pair of chirothec’ (gloves) 
yearly out of Newtown-O’ Moore’ (Print- 
ed Inquisitions). This was Sir William 
Talbot, who was created a baronet, and 
was father of the celebrated Colonel 
Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel. 
20«« The Sian” is, etymologically, 
Suthe-dun, or the Fairies’ Fort. 
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Gryffynrath, vi™*. acr—iij. h. 
White ferm, xxiiij acres—x]j. s. 


Toliston, Lvi. acres—-xxviij. 8. 
Bernegeigh,?! xl. acres—xx. 8. 
Graigenefynnoke, xl. acres—xx. s. 
Tirnehary, L. acres—xxXv. 8. 

The Moch Ruskagh, xxxij. acres—xvi. 8. 


Yet the barony of Sault. 


The litle Ruskagh, xxxiilj acres—xvij. s. 


Brianston, Xxxij. acr.—xvj. 8. 
Smytheston, lx. acr.—xxx. 8. 
Jonyston, xl. acr.—xx. 8. 
Quonyston, xl. acr.—xx. 8. 
Graigesallagh, 111)™* vj. acr.— Lxliij. s. 
Keliston, 11ij* acr.—xl. s. 
Graigelyne, xl. acr.—xx. 8. 
Dorianston, xxxvi acr.—xvilj. 8. 
Siggeneston,” XXX. acr.—xv. 8. 
Balmaclyan, xxxvij acr.—xviij. s. vi. d. 
Dongeston, 1iij**. acr—xL. 8. 
Cormokiston, }vi. acr.—xxvlij. s. 
Grangenefyryn, XXvi. acr.—xlij. s. 
Teghto t Liscallagh, xlviij. ac.—xxiii). s. 
Balroyn, xxxvi. acr—xviij. 8. 
Domdiston, xl. acr—xx. s. 
The Newton, iiij™*. acr—xL. s. 
Trodieston, xl. acr.—xx. 8. 
Bealaghege, x]. acr.— xx. s. 
Larabryne, 1)1)**. 111) acf—xLv)j. d. 

| The Mawr, v.™ acr & vi acF¥—Lii. s. vi. d. 


Lexlep. 


In Lexlep® a Castell % xl. acf of land ata 
{ me iiij ink set to Robert Vssh', Dublin. 


Itm, more in the said Town 1 mes. xxxx acr 
besid® p k€ Gardynes. z 
The said land beside chief 111. s. 111. d. It two 


werres. The mes. by the Church xviii. d. 
The mes. by the bridge xviii.d. The mes. 
in the mydd. of the Towne xiiij.d. The 
mes. in the west end of the said Lexlep 
ix. d. Sm*. beside the werres in Lexlep x. s. 


The Custome plowis, whete sede t ote sede 


Xvi. Ss. vilj. d. 


Of Mainosley.™ 


The Custom Rippe xxv. s. 


The Custom Cartf. xvi. 8. villi. d. 


21 “ Bernegeigh” means the gap of the 
wind. - 
22 «¢ Siggeneston.” Edward Herbert, 
of Cotlanston, was seised of Giggins- 
town Castle, and died in 1629, leaving 
Sir George Herbert, Bart., his son and 
heir (Printed Inquisition). This place 
seems to be the ‘‘ Gigginstown” where 


the Earl of Stafford began to erect a 
sumptuous house. 

33 «« Lexlep,” i.e. the Salmon Leap. 
Robert Usher was ancestor of the great 
Archbishop Ussher. The ‘‘ two werres” 
were the mill and salmon weirs. 

*4 Here we see what ‘< villain services” 
were rendered to the manor of May- 
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Larabryne. 


The cottage of Larabryne adfminG . . . 


The Colo’ house p** at Larabryne ad ?miné 


iii, s. iiij. de 


Itm John More is house at 


tin xii. d. Morys O’Byrn is house ad *m 
xii. d. Richard Gower is house xii. d. 


Annastace Moyle is house xij. 


John 


Byrn xij. d. Royce Gryffen xij. d. Groyne 
Nykeward* xii d. Rory More M‘ Eghanny 


vi. d. 


Richard Baker is gardyn vi. d. 

Will'm ffaunt is garding viij. d. 
Agheorke ii). ac¥ of medow iii. s. vi. d. 
The Colouris p** ad teri iij. 8. iiij, d. 


This syd besyde the customys 1j™. li. lij. s. 


The Maner of Kyldroght.” 


Yet the barony of Saulte. { 


at terme. 
Kylmacredoke. . . .. 
The Abbott is Leys”. 
Kyldroght . . oe 
The Cheff of Kildroght . . 
The Chetf of the Morton . 


X11). acF vij. s. 
xl. ack xx. s. 


XXvijs. i. d. ob. 
Xilj. 8. 1. d. ob. 


The mylle xi™*. p*k€ wheat % malt. 

The coustom plowes, wheat sede and ootesede. 
The coustom Rype. 

The coustom cartf. 


Sm*, besids the myllys and coustomys xi. li xvij. s. iij.d. 


(In Balrayne .. . 
Payneston 
Clonekene alias Hoginston xlix ac¥ xxxiiij. vi. d. 
Cloneshenbow. . 


The Barony of OKethy. | 


nooth, viz., certain accustomed plough- 
ings; a certain supply of seed wheat 
and oats; and the reaping and cartage 
of the lord's corn. The term ‘‘ manor” 
is derived from the Norman-French word 
mesner, to govern, whence ménage and 
‘messnil ; and perhaps its root is the Latin 
word manus, hand ; whence mensal land, 
i.e. that in the lord’s hands, is said to 
be in domesne, or in Latin dominium, 
lordship, from dominus, master of the 
domus, or house. The analogous Gaelic 
term is /ucht-tighe, i.e. the (land) of 
the people of the house, whence the 
Loughty barony, county Monaghan, and 
elsewhere. 


XXXllij ac¥ xvil. s. 
vi™*, acF vi. li. 


Ixviij. ac xxiiij. s. vi. d. 


25 «¢ Nykeward” may be M‘ Ward, i. e. 
son of the warden, or bard. 

2% The manor of Kildrought, which 
contained a parcel of land called ‘the 
Earl of Kildare’s farm,” was held by the 
Dongan family, which was of Celtic 
extraction, their original name being 
O’Donagan. Crioch-Dongan, i.e. the 
country of the O’Donagans, is named on 
the Leix and Ofalymap. William Don- 
gan was created Earl of Limerick by 
James lJ. The cheff of Kildroght 
means, perhaps, the chief feeholders of 
the manor. 

27 «« The Abbott is Leys” were the ab- 
bot’s pastures, 
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Yit the Countie of Kildare. 


( My Lords Castle ‘t Mese in the Naas a terme 
Vi. 8. vilj. d. 
Upon Ediston a terme xviij. d. 
Itm in Lady Castell® sertayn més ‘t 11)"* acF at 
vi. d. the acre. 


The manor of Rathmore, first my Lordf de- 


maynis. 


The cheff of the ffreholders ther ad ?myn’ iij. li. 


: (Cromalyston XX. 8 
Baron de Naas. ‘ Phillipiston Xs. 8: 
Hytheliston Vv. 8. 
Taghgaret . . . XX.8. 
Ryall ak to | Walshiston . XX. S. 
the man of < Blackehall . XX. 8. 
Rathmore. Ediston XX. 8 
Ballytarce t Kene 
W ekistown XX. 8 
Cradokiston XX, 8. 
Tippir® XX. 
In the Norragh, xij. mesys t vi". bX act. 
o Adameston*® 
art a a a Lenamsheys ..... . x™. 1 acf. 
sak as Ballyndromyn. . .. . xi**. acf. 
. J Byrton, vents Ree bee Rathdro 
Devic Hotton ) andIryshton .. »  1Hij®. 11). Xi. acr 
THe Mano® or KI1caa. 
( Kilca?! 
Casteldermot . . : viij. li. Chief 


Decan t Ballybecan . . 
Whiteston . a. ea 
Dolonsyne . 


Chief Rent xxvij. 8. ij. a 
Cono Ogeran. 


xij. 8. ilij. d. 
Vv. 8 
XXVi. 8. Viij.d. 


Callane - . . Xiiij. d. 
Torragh ge os. Me 
Nevton ee ey ee l. s. 
Marshaleston. . . « . lxs. 


w% ‘*Lady Castell” was perhaps the 
dowry house of the dowager ladies of 
Ofaly, just as the principal house was 
called ‘‘my lord’s castle.” ‘The resi- 
dence of Lady Katherine, widow of Lord 
Poer of Curraghmore, in 1537, was 
called ‘‘ Katherine's Castle.” (See our 
‘‘Annuary”). The dowagers of Desmond 
had their house in the town of Youghal. 

29 <¢ Tipper” (tobir, a well,) was the 
fee of the Sutton family who were re- 


markable for their spirited public re- 
monstrances against the exactions of the 
ninth and eleventh Earls of Kildare. 

30 ** Adameston"” seems to have been 
the fee of the Lynam family, whose 
‘*heys,” hedges, or enclosed land, occur 
next. They probably came from Lyne- 
ham in Devonshire. There was a Rich- 
ard Lyneham, of Adamstown, county of 
Meath, in 1579 (Printed Inquisitions). 

31 ** Kilca.” This castle and manor are 
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Colton 


Palmerston . 
Corbally . 


Ballygogh major - x 
Ballygogh minor 
Ballyquellan . . 
Raithesland 


. xis, 
» . Xiij. 8. inj. d. 
liij. s. iy. d. 
Vv. 
lij. Ss. ilij. d. 
XXVj. 8. Vij. d. 
lit). s. ilij. d. 


Bulton . . XX. 8. 
The chief Rent of Dallardiston; victails or 
XX. 8. 
Hlakketiston. . . . xx. 8, 
| Kenney : XX. 8. 
Cref v. 8 ; 
Hobartiston X. 8. 
Semlantiston lilj. 8 
Royal strice. Waston . xX. 8 
Mone viij. fi. 
Glasele Ix.vi. 8 Vill. d 
Ardry .. xl. 8. 
Hake occupied for half the crop to my 
Lorde 


Yet the Countie of Kildare (folio xxxv.) 


Baron de Mone. 


Glasele. 
{Bally don a. 


Birton but di. 


C’Ogeran. 


Levetiston. 
Castelrow, 


- « 4LX**, Xillj. acf, oon stang. 


Downemahennok. 


B’ de Downlost. 


The Irbedds. 


Bealaghmone. 


Crokit. 


| Shanganaghe. 


( Ballybirn. 


Knocknecrow. 


C’Ogeran. 


David is Town. 


Yit the Countie of Kildare.—(Folio xxvi.) 


Athy, . vii™. ‘t vi., acF. iij. stangs. 
Woddistoke, vij™. Xj. ac. 11]. stangs. 
Kilcow, . . vij**. Xvj. acf. 
Michelscastell. 


mentioned in 1540 as ‘‘the properest 
house,” and “one of the goodliest lord- 
ships,” in the kingdom. (Printed S. P. 
ii., 513). The townland of ‘ Raithes- 
land” was perhaps Racilinn, a remark- 
able fort, for which see a note in the 
“Book of Rights.’ By the rental of 
1684 (British Museum, MS. 7200), it 


appears that 6a. 2R. in this townland 
then paid 26s. per annum. The princi- 
al tenants on the manor were Messrs. 
a mes Fitzgerald, Abel Ram, and Joseph 
Fish. 
The principal tenants of Castleder- 
mot manor were Messrs. Thomas Holmes, 
Skinner, and Edward Madden. 
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Davy Sutton. 


Baron de Rebai. ® 


| Bealagh Kilbrvde. 
| Kilcroy Rathe Ballebalcoke. 
Raherke. 


Raithstevin. 


Balmackolloke. 
Panyston. 
Parcevaliston. 


Russelliston. 


[Roslin 


The Blacwodd. 
Persowaliston. 


other. . . . 


The Lordship of Taghmooghe® in Lex. 


Bally an Tyskiyn.* 
Baly an P'or.* 


32 See ‘*Fasaghreban” on the fac- 
simile of the map of 1563 (vol. iv., p. 
344), including Woodstock, and signi- 
fying the waste land of the barony of 
Reban. ‘* Davy Sutton” was subse- 
quently the informant against the Earl’s 
exactions. The MS. Rental of 1684, 
p. 14, shows that the castle here was 
then let to Ebenezer Milam, for £2 a 
year. The gatehouse was let for 
£3 10s. a year. Of the abbey land 
Captain Fitzgerald held 35 a. at £1 per 
acre yearly. 

3 This entry of ‘‘the Lordship of 
Taghmooge in Lex’ shows that the 
ninth Earl of Kildare claimed an estate 
in the territory of Leix. No rent, how- 
ever, was received from this debateable 
land, which doubtless was then occupied 
by the O'’Mores. See facsimile of map 
of Leix, where the place appears as 
‘¢Timoge,” and where ‘‘Carraghe’’ is 
“Corrogh,”’ and ‘*Cloyth an puka” is 
*Cloghpook.”” ‘* Bally an Prior” is 
“the Prior’s town.” 

In 1584 the eleventh Kildare let Ty- 
moge and Morett to his natural son, 
Garrett (Printed Inquisitions, Queen’s 
County), whose son is the ‘‘ Old Gerald” 
of well-known curious local legends. His 
second son, George, left issue Gerald, 
who by his wife Mary Harpole had nine 
sons. The elder line is given in the fol- 
lowing (communicated) pedigree : — 

Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kil- 
dare, who died a prisoner in the Tower 
of London, was twice married: bv his 
first marriage he had one son, ‘ Silken 
Thomas’ (who was executed at Tyburn 


in 1535, with his five uncles), and three 
daughters; by the second marriage he 
had one son. 

Gerald, eleventh Earl, who was ten 
years old at the time of his brother’s 
death. By Elinor, dau. of O’Kellie of 
Tymoge, he had a son, who was mar- 
ried. He died 16th Nov., 1585. 

Gerald Oge (or Gerald the younger), 
on the death of the Earl, his tather (by 
whose will, in 1584, he acquired consider- 
able property, as well as other property 
in right of his maternal grandfather), 
settled in the castle of Moret, Queen's 
County, and soon after m. the dau. of 
John Bowen, of Ballyadams, Esq., by 
whom he had one son, an only child, who 
by his being at the castle of Ballyadams 
escaped the tragical fate of his father 
and mother; for in the disturbances 
which took place in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the castle of Moret was at- 
tacked and burned, and Gerald Oge 
and his wife were murdered by a ban- 
ditti, headed by a person who assumed 
the name of O'Neil. Their son, 

Gerald, removed to Tymoge, and m. 
a dau. of the Lord Clanmalier, of the 
princely family of O’ Dempsie. ‘This Ge- 
rald was called by the Irish Garret Gar- 
rultagh Buy, or Yellow Gerald Fitz- 
Gerald, and took a very active part in 
the Catholic interest, in the disturb- 
ances which took place in the reign of 
Charles I., and was Colonel of the Catholic 
army, and raised a corps principally 
composed of gentlemen, which acted as 
a lite guard to the Earl of Castlehaven, 
the Commander-in-Chief: however, in an 
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Yoche na leakaghe,* 


Curraghe. 


Neall beag. 
Baly dulia.” 
Cloyth an puka.* 


engagement he lost his life, and all his 

estates were gonfiscated. He left issue, 

Thomas and George. 

Thomas was godson to, and resided 
with, the Earl of Kildare, who took 
charge of his education; he m. the dau. 
of John Pigott, Esq., of Grangebegg 
and Dysart, in the Queen's County. 
George married the dau. of Robert 
Hartpole, Esq., of Shrule, and from him 
descended the family of Colenowle. 

Thomas, who lived with the Earl of 
Kildare, had no part of his father’s 
estates until a regrant was made, Ist 
February, 1660, to Robert Fitz Gerald, 
Esq., grandfather to James, Ist Duke 
of Leinster, at the rent of £34 6s. 3d. 
English, per annum, and which he leased 
to Thomas for ever at a peppercorn 
rent; but in going to take possession of 
these estates he lay in a damp bed, and 
brought on a disease which killed him, 
leaving by his wife, Miss Pigott, two 
children :— 

1. Stephen, his heir; 

2. Alexander, an officer in King James’s 
army, who m. the dau. of — Pigott, 
Esq., of Ballydavis, ancestor to the 
Fitz Geralds of Ballydavis. 

The eldest son, 

Stephen, resided at Moret, and m. the 
2nd dau. of Henry Gilbert, Esq., of 
Kilmirchy, in Queen’s County (son of 
Sir Wm. Gilbert, governor of the fort 
of Leix, now Maryborough, and great- 
grandson of the celebrated navigator 
Sir Humphry Gilbert, half-brother to 
Sir Walter Raleigh); and had issue, 

1. Thomas, his heir ; 

2. William, m. Elizabeth, only child of 
Alexander Barrington, of Kailteel, 
Esq., by his wife Elizabeth, dau. of 
Captain Baskerville, of the Horse 
Guards. 


L. , m. Colonel Julian, a governor of 
the Queen's County ; 

2. »m. Major Rigg; 

3. ,m. Fitz Gerald, Esq., of the 


county Kildare. 
The eldest son, 

Thomas Fitz Gerald, m. , dau. of 
Sir Gregory Byrne, Bart., and had issue, 
1. Stephen, who m. his first cousin, 

another Miss Byrne, and had | son, 


John, d. s. p., and two daus., both ob. 
unm.; 

2. Gregory, lived abroad, and died 
unn. ; 

3. Alexander, m. , dau. of Euseby 
Stratford, Esq., of Corbally, and had 
1 son, Thomas, alive in 1803, without 
issue ; 

4. Thomas, m. ——, dau. of —— Wall, 
Esq., and left 1 dau. who m. 
Newton of Dublin, Esq., issue 1 dau.; 

5. William, who m. ——, dau. of 
Tarlington, Esq., of Kill, in the 
King’s County, and left 4 daus. 


6. , a dau., m. M. John Delany, of 
Ballyfinn, Esq. ; 

T. , a dau., m. John Hovenden, of 
Tankardstown Castle, in the Queen’s 
County, Esq. ; 

8. »a@ dau., m. to Henry Bowen, of 


Derrinroe, Esq. 

William Fitz Gerald (second son of 
Stephen and Miss Gilbert), had only one 
child by Miss Barrington, 

Stephen, who m. first ——, dau. of 
Euseby Stratford, Esq., and had issue 
one son, died an infant. 

Stephen m. secondly dau., of Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Esq., of Strabane, 
county Tyrone, by Catherine, 2nd dau. 
and coheiress of Robert Stratford, 
eldest son of Edward Stratford, of 
Belan, Esq., by the dau. of Euseby 
Baisley, Esq., and had issue, 

1. Gilbert, an officer of the 18th Light 

Dragoons ; 

2. Stephen, who was killed in an action 
on his return from Demerara, first 
Lieut. in the Royal Irish Artillery ; 

3. Hamilton, a Lieutenant in the Navy; 
Elizabeth, m. John Knox Grogan, of 
Johnstown, county Wexford, Esq. 
Mr. Grogan Morgan has a printed 

pedigree of this family. 

3¢ Ballyanseskin’ ? 

35 Ballvanprior. 

36 The island of the flagstones. 

3® The town of the physician. 

38 The stone of Puck, now Clough- 
pook. The Dun of Cloughpook, a re- 
markable entrenchment surmounting a 
limestone rock in which is a cave, the 
den of the Phooka or Puck, stands on 
this townland. 


4c 
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Bealatha Cuyllean.” 

Killfyacla. 

Neaymneaghe. 

Baly Conlyn.© 

Kildare*' vii.® xix acf. di. standart byside my 


lords demaynes. 


Edmond Traves is med, 


and other wast lande beside the working 
of certein horss, harness, iii). d. riale s''vice, 
vi. 8. vilj. d. 

Downene, ix™ ac¥ % i. stang. 


Baroli de Ofaly, at vj. d. 
thacre a terme. 


Walteriston, viij™. % xii ac?. 
Ballygrene, 111)™. % ij. acf. 


ffynnor, iij™. t xij ac¥. 

Tancartiston, xx. acf. 

Bernatiston xlij. ac¥. 

Half Downemory, lvj. acf. iij stangf. 

Evy seconde p’sentacion of the same benefice. 
L Bally hennon, 1. ac¥. 

Raithbride® xiij*™. t di acf. 

Pollardeston xv**. 't v. acf. 


Barci de Ofaly at vj. d. 
thacre a term. 


Irishton vij**. acf. 

Therlis Carike t ffauntlonston iiij** ‘t vj. acf. 
Kilcake. 

Ellerstown v**° t x acf. 

Ballysacks xiiij**. % vij. acr. ‘t iij. stangf. 


The Wat grange iiij7*. % iij acf. 
Kylibrackan xlviiij. acr. 
Kylrush xviij**. acf. 
Braylisslian ]xix. acf. 

Grange Clair to ferm Ix. acf. 


3® The pass of the vagabonds. 

40 Whence, perhaps, the O’ More's slo- 
gan of Conlan abo. 

41 There is no account of the rental 
of the town of Kildare in the Har- 
leian MS. The castle was granted to 
the first Earl. By rent roll of lst May, 
1684, the manor, town, and lands of 
Kildare were let for £409 12s. 6d. the 
half year, of which, of the May rent, 
$387 6s. had been received. Henry 
Bourke held 541 acres, at £105 yearly. 
Francis Leigh, Esq., held Pollardstown, 
492 ., for £80 10s. Mr. Edward Bray 
paid £1 a year for Naas Castle. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry Bren held Carri- 

an-Earla, the Killerihill, &c. Cagtain 

homas Huettson paid £38 yearly. 
Walter Enos held to the value of £11 

early. Maurice Fitzgerald, Senior, 
held Ma dalen Hill, ‘‘ on the high wa 
to the Carrach, being an old windmill 
head, the stone walls of an old ruined 


house,” &c. There is mention of ‘* the 
Earl's three parks,” ‘‘the pigeon park,” 
&c., which Janes Hetherington rented. 
At the beginning of this MS. there is an 
account of arrears, whence the following 
notes are gleaned :—Fassaghan-Earla 
(i. e. the Earl’s waste) had been held 
by Viscount Ely for £10 a year, and was 
held by Edward Baggot, Esq., his te- 
nant. Walterstown was held by Sir 
John Crosby, on anold lease. Carrigan- 
Earla (i.e. the Earl's little rock) was 
held by James Fitzgerald, Esq., at 
£12 4s. a year. Nugent's Castle, in the 
town, is mentioned (Add. MS. Brit. 
Mus. 7200). 

42 Rathbride castle and manor became 
the property of John Lye, or Leigh, 


. who, though of English extraction, had 


such knowledge of the Gaelic language 
that he was employed by the State as 
interpreter to Irish Chieftains. He 
seems to have been son of Francis 


Yett the Countie of Kyldare.—[ Folio xxxvii. | 
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The castell of Lye,* a plow lande free. 


Diryeltyn, : : lili?*, acres. 
Gaydonston, . : . XX. acr. 
Gaydonsland. Clonyn Call,. . : xX. acr. 
Polnagh Balnoy, XX. acr. 
Orchardiston, : XxX. acr. 
Clankerole, Kylmalahyn, . xl. acr. 
Philippiston, xl. acr. 
The Covray, xl. acr. 
Kylbride, ‘ xl. acr. 
Rathmorgh, . Ix. acr. 
Trastan, . XX. acr. 
The Manor of Ley w' Grange ‘O’Woheran, xX. acr. 
thavouson of the Vicar- | Kylmolyn, ay ae XX. acr. 
age. Sraghley,. . . o +» « XX. acer, 
Garrey Vakkemys, “ ) .. dx. acr. 
Ballyntyan, . . . . . « Vilj. acr. 
Kylmorgh, . . . . . . XX. acr. 
Kylmollyn, . . XX. acr. 
Moyrehet,* to the Castell a plow land, 
[Tn the Cammes, . .. . Xij. acr. 
The lordship of Mayre- BS Tey Dy iss a vise, 48 aaa 
hit, beside a plow land Kuocknepisse, eK ee 2. A eR: 
to the Castell ciiij®®. xix. In Ballynregnan,. . . . . XXX. acr. 
acr. w' James Fitz-Gero* In Balnepairk, * © e©« © © « XXV. acr. 
for x Rudders yirly, be- In Cowlbeangher,® . . . . xi. acr. 
aide mete and-drinke: Inthe Tulhan, . .. . xx. acr. 
In Aghenrahin, . oe Vv. acr. 
In Dirrenashaunall, . . . . X. acr. 
In Cowlerne, Vv. acr. 


In Clane,” Mesis, . 


Leigh, a scion probably of the ennobled 
house of this name, and who obtained a 
ro of Killeigh Abbey (‘‘ Calendar of 

P.,” and Morrin’s ‘“ Calendar: ") A 
printed inquisition sets forth the estate 
of Francis Leigh, Esq., of Rathbride 
who was attainted temp. William III. 

 «* The Castell of Lye’ appears as 
‘*C. Lee,” on the facsimile of the map of 
Leix and Ofaly, published in vol. iv., 
p. 344. The manor of Ley was one of 
the earliest possessions of the Barons of 
Visly. 

 **Garry Vakkemys” probably means 

the garden of M‘Kemys. 

45 ** Moyrehit™ is ‘“ Muret” on the 
map. The original name is said to have 
been Mogh-Riada. (See vol. iv., page 


Xxxix. acr. di. 


$49.) The tenure by which James Fitz- 
Gerald, as above, feld this place was 
similar to that of Gaelic vassals ; for, be- 
sides rendering ten rudders annually, he 
was bound to provide ‘*mete and drinke” 
for his lord and train at certain times. 
This tenure was by ‘‘ coshery,” cios-a-ré, 
cess or tribute for the king. 

46 The ‘ Cowlbeanghir ” of the textis 
*‘Caluanche” in the facsimile map al- 
ready alluded to. 

® Half the manor of Clane, alias 
Otmany, was held in the time of James I. 
by Sir William Sarsfield, of Lucan, an- 
cestor of James the Second’s famous 
and admirable Irish general of horse. 
Piers Peakeston laid claim to the estate. 
“Cal. Inquis.” 
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In the said felde 
xilj. acF. di at v. d. the acf. 
In the Waringtre felde® vj. acr. di at vj. d. the 
acr. 
At the mavdlenis v. acf. at vj. d. the acf. 
At the Quarrell hill iiij. ac¥. at vi. d. th’ac*. 
Tot v**. xiij. acr. 
In Keppoke 1 me&. xij. acF. di at iiij4 the ac?. 
The Barone of Clane. | Pe eg Sp 


Temogho,* . xvi" ac¥. viii fia ¥. 
Balleghyl, vj*** ac¥. iij. fia. 3, 

The Barone of Clane. Garvoke, . liij*™* iij.ac. tdixl.s. ixd.a® 
Coreghassan, at iij. 8. iiij. d. 


Wyse is lands. 


Yett the Countie of Kyldare.—[Folio xxviii]. 


Mylton, . ; v™ % viij. aci, 

Morston Biller, vi™ t xix. acf. 
Baroni de Conall. Ballycrotan, Ixij. acr 

Ballehynnon, . l. act. 

Half Baralliston. 


Graygenecarrige, . ix. acf. iiij. p. vi.d. a P. 
Baronie de Oughteryn. Bering x. d. of Cheff at Mychalmas to Bal- 
Ll mastolocke. 


Yett the Countie of Kyldare. 
The Manor of Rathangan.—[ Folio xxxix. ] 


Itm in Rathangane ccccc. xxxj. ac¥. at vj. d. 
the acre. 

Kyllen Thomas, iiij™. ac. t indi estagad at vj. 
d. the acre. 

Kayllydoyi.© 


At vj thaci a tm. , The Shanrelike and Kylshaghan, ccc. xxxj. 
acr. ‘t ilj. estang. 
Kilmony, ccilli™. t xij. acf, 
Dromsray, . 1lij**. ac¥. % i. estage 


ffecullyn,” . . « Xiv. ac¥. t di. 
Rathninyvinnagh,* .  iiij**. tix % di acr. 
Tenekally t Bealoneo’, v**. v. ac¥. tiij estag. 


was son of ‘‘Raymond oge,” a great 


® 
8 «« Waringtre has not been identified.” 
49 By inquisition dated 1624, Redmond 
oge Fitzgerald was found to have been 
seised of Tymocho and other lands, 
and to have died that year, leaving by 
his wife, Marian, a son Thomas. He 


chief of the Geraldines temp. Elizabeth. 
© Coille Doyne—Doynes wood ? 
81 Fecullyn is Fiodhcullen, Cullen's- 
wood. 
2 The fort of the daughter of Una? 
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Meyler ffay® in Teaghnoboy t Bealaneor of every cow t caple ij. d. a?m. 


tt Rriale Svice: 


. 


The barony of Carbry. { 


Ith, vpd Carik Oris® yerly vi. s. viii. d. a Pme. 
TheDrommyn in ffebolg® set to Morice Ke- 
ting” yerely x. 8 a tm. 


THERLE OF KYLDARE IS RIALE SERVES IN THE COMITIE OF KYLDARE, AS 
THE SAME DOTH APIERE BY OLD ffEODORIES OF Kyna EDWARD THE SECUNDS 
DAYES, BYSYDE THE MANER OF RaTHMor t BytTaa:” 


( Ballygorn -holdith of the Castell of Maynoth, 


In baronia de Saltu Re- 
gali sSvicio. 


by the sfves of x. s. 
Griffenrath holdith by the sives of x. s. 
Castell of Kyldroght by the sfves of x. 8. 


(S' Cristoffre Preston,*? Knight ?} 
Phillip Brune® holdith the first | 
porcion of the Barony of Nace 


In Baronia de Naace.* 


33 Melour Faa was in 1529 the Earl’s 
confidential political friend: ‘* Earls of 
Kildare,” Appendix, p. 35). 

$4“ Carik Oris” is Carrick Phioris, 
or Piers’s Rock, so named from Sir Piers 
Birmingham, whose descendants were 
called Clan Ioris, or the children of 
Piers. 

§ «Febolg,” “query Fiadhbolg, 
wood of the Belgians ’’? 

6 «« Morice Keting” was of a family 
which supplied ** hereditary captains of 
he Earls’s Kerne.”’ 

87 Perhaps written by mistake for Kyl- 
kaa, 1. e. Kilkea. 

58 Naace.—This word in Gaelic signi- 
fies a place where fairs, or large cattle 
markets, are held. The poem on the 
Conquest states that ‘‘Le Nas” was 
granted by Strongbow to Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald. The charter of Earl Richard 
(Strongbow) to him, granting him lands 
and a market at Naas, to be held by the 
service of five knights, was confirmed to 
his son William, by John, son of King 
Henry II. (Printed Charters, &c., p. 5). 
See vol. ii., New Series, p. 269, where 
there is a pedigree of this branch of the 
Geraldines. His son William, Baron of 
Naas, is mentioned in several printed 
and unpublished records. In the 10th 
Hen. IV. the original deed was regis- 
tered by James Flattesbury, by which 
John, Lord of Ireland, confirmed to 
William Fitz-Maurice, and his heirs, a 
cantred of land which Makelames held, 
in which the town of Naas was situated, 
and which Earl Richard had given to 


the 


by the sfves of foure Knights 
ffeis ‘t paith for the same 


vilj. fi. 


Maurice, father of the said William, to 
hold by the service of five knights. As 
this grant was witnessed at Kildare, it 
seems Prince John honoured this town 
with his presence [Add. MS. 4790]. 

King John, in the first year of his 
reign, on the 6th September, granted to 
William de Naas the castle of Carakitt, 
with five knights’ fees (Harl. MS. 2138, 

. 155). It appears by the fines of 4 
Fien. II. memb. 12, that be married 
Eva, widow of Philip de Brewes, of 
Grene Manor. This King, in the 10th 

ear of his reign, granted the baron to 
hold fairs inhis manor of Naas—(Carew 
MS. 610, pp. 17, 25). The heiress of his 
descendant had five coheiresses, of whom, 
Matilda, married to Sir William de 
Loundres, from whom descended Eliza- 
beth, married to the Sir Christopher 
Preston of the text; Margaret, mar- 
ried to John Brune, ancestor of Philip of 
the text; Rosa, married Sir Gerato 
Roche; Ceciline, married to Geoffrey 
Brett. 

59 Sir Christopher Preston married the 
eldest coheiress of Naas, Elizabeth de 
Loundres, descended from Matilda, the 
eldest coheiress of John le Botiller, b 
Matilda, heiress of David Fitz-Gerald, 
Baron of Naas. They had a son Chris. 
topher, whose son, Robert Preston, 
lived in 1449. As sprung from the 
eldest female line, the Prestons assumed 
the title of Barons of Naas (Viscount 
Gormanston’s Register.) 

60 Philip Brune was probably son of John 
Brune, who married Margaret, coheiress 
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Ye distres for the same to be takyn 
at Whitchurch, Kyllyng, Baron- 
raith, and Cloney. J 


of Sir William Loundres, Baron of the 
Naas, and had a descendant, Elizabeth, 
his heiress, who m. Sir Robert Barnewall, 
who was in 146] created Baron of 
Trimleston (Lynch's ‘ Feudal Dignities,” 
. 181); and, secondly, Sir Rowland 
Gasivec. Lord Portlester, who died 
in 1496 (Gormanston MS. Register). 
The title of Baron of Athboy, the ori- 
ginal title of the Loundres family, seems 
to have been accorded to Lord Trim- 
leston; while the title of Naas was given 
to Viscount Gormanston : see an account 
of the former’s tomb, in vol. ii., N. S. 

The following extract from old MS. 
authorities agrees with the text, and is of 
earlier date :— 

‘Regal. servic. Geraldi, Comit’ Kil- 
dare, in Co. Kildare. 

‘sPrima Pars.— Will. Landers tenet 
quat’ feod. mil. pro quibus resp’. D'nus 
Wo, Preston et D’nus Joh’es Berne- 
wall. 

‘“‘S’cda Pars.—Georgius de Rupe tenet 
quat' feod. mil. pro quibus resp’. hered’. 
Marg. et Anas. Flattisby, et distring’ 
est apud Lady Castell. 

“ Tercia Pars.— Philip Britt tenet quat* 
feod. mil. pro quibus resp’. hered Row- 
land Eustace, mil.”’ 

(See Carew MS. 611, fol. 19. Add. MS. 
4763, p. 481; and Irish State Papers, 
now preserved in the Rolls’ House, Lon- 
don, vol.i.). The fact that the barony 
of Naas was held of the Earls of Kildare 
implies the cadetship of its barons. _ 

‘‘Philip Britt,” who held the third 
part of the barony of Naas, was son of 
Sir Geoffrey le Bret, Lord of Rathfernan, 
and Ceciline, 5th coheiress of John le 
Botiller,and Margaret Fitzgerald, Baro- 
ness of the Naas. His father was sum- 
moned to Parliament, as a baron, 3 
Edw. II. He himself was sheriff of the 
county of Dublin in 1329, was knighted, 
and was killed by O’Tuall, in 1331 

‘‘Calendar of Pat. Rolls,” p. 40, and 

race’s ** Annals”). His estate fell by, 
as would seem, an heiress, to the Eustace 
family. It was held, according to the 
text, by ‘‘Robert Power,” of whom 
there is hardly any trace; and it passed, 
according to the second authority, to 
the heirs of Sir Richard Fitz-Eustace, 
There is reason for believing that this 
latter family were a branch of the 


Powers, sprung from Sir Eustace le Poer, 
because their slogan, or clan call, was 
Poerayh-abo (see a paper on War Cries 
in ‘* Ulster Journal of Archeology.” 

The family in question were tormerly 
so eminent in the Pale, that we will linger 
longer on this point in their history. 
Their surname does not occur in the “Ca- 
lendar of Patent Rolls” until some time 
after the execution of their supposed 
progenitor. Oliver Fitz-Eustace was 
summoned to Parliament as a baron, 4 
Edw. II. Sir Maurice F. was made 
Marshal of the Realm, 8 Ric. II. Roland 
F. of the Co. Kildare, 4 Hen. IV., had 
letters of protection the next year 
(‘‘Calendar”). John Eustace, of Newland, 
Esq., with Edward and Richard Fitz- 
Eustace, signed a letter to the King, dated 
1417 (Ellis’s ‘ Letters,” vol. i., p. 63). Sir 
E. F., with others of his name, sign ano- 
ther letter, dated 1454, describing an 
attack on Rathcoffy Castle. The last, 
attainted, Viscount Baltinglas held half 
the manor of Naas, with Ashe’s land, 
Liard’s freehold, Eustace of Kereleston’s 
frechold, Trinity lan&s, Moat Abbey, 
Flattisbury’s land, St. John’s Abbey, 
Clinton’s Court, Missett’s lands, &c. 
&e. 

Endorsed on an ancient map of Idrone, 
amoung the State Papers in the Rolls’ 
House, is the following statement as to 
the possessions of this nobleman. 

‘*The several manors and lands be- 
longing to the Lord of Baltinglas. 

‘*'The Lordship and late Monasterie 
of Baltinglas, with the landes, woodes, 
villages, and townes thereunto belong- 
ing, ontey ue at least vi. myles. 

‘*The lordship and manor of Kil- 
cullen. 

** The lordship and manor of Haryes- 
ton. 

“The manor of Tobber. 

‘©The manor of Rathernan, 
Dublin. 

‘¢ The manor of Cahill, 

‘‘ Dyvers other villages, townes, lands, 
and woodes in the countie of Dublyn, in 
the marches there, in the countie of 
cee and in the countie of Cather- 
ogh. ° 

* Also in the barony of Torbynolea. 

“ Also in the countie of tiiayle: 

‘* Also in the countie of Clonogan. 
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: Patrike Flatesbury® holdith the 
secund porcion of thesaid Barone 
by ilij. Knight€ fees; the dis- 
tres for the same to be takyn 


at Ladv Castell, 
Rob! Pow f holdith the third por- 


viij. Hi. 


cion of the saide baronie by 
foure Knightf feis ‘t shuld be 
distraynet for the same at the | 
soruene ‘t ballygene. 


Also ther is other Ryall 


sfvice 


in the said Baronie longing to 
the manor of Rathmor, as on 
Crommaliston xx. s. Philip- 
piston x. s. Hytheliston x. s. 
Raghgaret xx. 8s. Walshiston 
xx. 8. Blackhall xx. s. Ediston 
xx. 8. Balitarsse, Kenevekiston 


xx. s. Cradokiston xx. s. Typper { 


XX. 8. 


(Rog? Penkiston® holdith half the 


In baronia de Clane. d 


Barony of O’Tymy, othif Clane,” 1 
| br Knichte fee, and shuld be f 2" © 


distraynet at Ballykepagh. J 


‘‘Landes given by the last Viscount 
to his sonnes Edmond and William to 
the rate of £40.” 

The ‘‘countie of Imayle”’ is the glen 
of this name. 

Naas, and-the circumjacent cham- 

aign, seem to have held a thoroughly 

orman- Welsh colony. St. David him- 
self was the patron saint of the church. 
Many ancient peculiarities the place also 
boasted of are colonistic in character. 
There was a green, such as is but too 
seldom scen in Irish towns ; there were 
orchards, also so rare in Ireland; and a 
dovecot, emblem of peace and quiet; 
but perhaps burnt in 1573, when Rory 
O’More ‘‘ fluttered” the inhabitants by 
one dark night setting fire to the town 
[Inquis. Lagene. ] 

The Printed Inquisitions do not throw 
much light on the descent of this barony. 
In 1639 Robert Barnewall, Baron of 
Trymiletston, was found seised in fee of 
his part of the manor of Naas, and of a 
fourth part of the customs of all cattle 
sold on the town green. 

61 Patrick Flatesbury was descended 
from Simon de Flatersbury, who was 
among the Anglo-Irish Esquires sum- 
moned to the Scottish war in 1335 
(Note to Grace’s “ Annals”), 


James Flattesbury, in the 10th year of 
Henry IV., registered Prince John’s 
charter grant of Naas.’ Margaret and 
Anastasia Flattesby, the coheirs of Sir 
George Roche, seem not to have trans- 
mitted their inheritance away from 
their male line (Grace). Robert Flat- 
tesbury, Esq., was killed in battle, 
1448; he was then sheriff of the county 
Kildare. 

Philip Flattisbury compiled the ‘‘Re- 
Seaton now called ‘* the Earls of Kil- 

are’s Red Book,” in 1503. A copy of 
this MS. was in the late Sir William 
Betham’s library. (See vol. ii. New 
Series, p. 306.) Christopher Flattis- 
bury was seised in fee of Palmerston, 
held of the heirs of John Byrt by the 
service of one ‘‘petil';” of Johnston 
and Mileston, held of the chief lords of 
the manor of Naas, and other lands, 
and died in 1612 (Printed Inquisitions). 

62 This Robert Power cannot traced. 

63 Roger Penkiston is mentioned in the 
‘*Calendar of Patent Rolls,” 4 Hen. IV. 
(1403),as outlawed for debt in the county 
Kildare, on a suit of debt. This date 
may have been that of the lifetime of 
the other tenants who are mentioned in 
the text. 

% The barony of O’T ymy, altas Clane 
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Sir David Vgane,® knyght, and 
Annastace Stanton,* his wyf, 


holdith an other partof the same 


xl. s. 


barone, by a knightf ffee, and 
shuld be distrainet at Donynis. 
John Seint Michell® holdith the 
Mote of Kilbegg by a knight (xl. s. 


fee. 


In Baronia de Norragh, | 


ton, ® 


In baronia de Downlost. ‘ 
dith. 


Itm in the barone of the Norragh 
% may be distraynet at Calfis- {yi hi 


Itm the barone of Downlost, two 
knight feis which Sutton hol- 


iiij. Hi. 


Itm the barone of Rebane two knightf ffeis 


iiij. i 


Itm Mimehannoke® and Castell Row xl. s. 


(Claenaddh), with the barony of Sault- 
Salmoni, and the greater part of the 
baronies of Ikeathy and Oughteranny, 
were contained within the ancient terri- 
tory of Ui Faeluin (the Osfelan of the 
poem on the Conquest), a tribe which 
afterwards took the surname of UW 
Brain (O'Byrne), and were driven after 
the Conquest into the hills (‘‘ Book of 
Rights,’’ p. 206). 

6& Wogan of Racoffy descended froma 
Pembrokeshire knight, who in 1169 ac- 
companied Maurice Fitz-Gerald from 
that county, where the parent race 
was long distinguished. An abridg- 
ment of a record of an assignment of 
dowry to Anastasia, widow of Sir David 
Wogan, and wite of Sir John Bellew, is 
printed in the * Calendar of Rolls.” The 
. original contains curious details as to 
Rathcotfy Castle; it is dated 8th 
Henry V. How is the use of the verb 
‘sholdith,” in the present tense, to be 
reconciled with this date? Racoffy is 
now the property, by descent, of one of 
the most accomplished and excellent 
of our nobility, Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide. ; 

6 Annastace Stanton was of an Eng- 
lish family which came from Stafford- 
shire, after the Conquest, and obtained 
lands in the county Kildare, and in 
Munster and Connaught, in which latter 

rovince they were barons. Adam Fitz- 

hilip de Stanton held lands as above, 
28 Edw. I.; and left, by his wife, Jo- 
hanna, five coheiresses, namely, Johanna, 
married to John de Sutton; Nesta, to 
Simon Flattesbury ; Egidia, to William, 


son of John le Poer; and Isabella, to 
Richard du Lyt (Printed Rolls). 

67 John St. Michell was of the family 
of this name which were Barons of Rhe- 
bane. In 28 Edw, II1., John de Seynt 
Michel was pledge for the custodier of 
Kilmoghode manor (in Leix), forfeited 
by Sir Eustace Power (‘‘ Calendar,” 

. 55). 

63 *. Calfiston,” or Calfestown, pro- 
bably was the residence, or caput baro- 
nie@ of the Calfe, or Le Veel, family, 
Barons of Norragh. However, Norragh 
itself seems to have contained their 
dwelling house in Ilth Edw. 11. (Cal. 
Rot. Hib.” 22). Geoffrey (le Veal, 
the Calf) de Norragh living in 1231, 
married Isabel, coheir of Sir Thomas 
Fitz-Anthony. Elizabeth, heiress of Sir 
Robert Calf, married Arthur Kavanagh, 
the M‘Murrough; but, as he was an 
enemy to the king, her estate was for- 
feited at first, but was subsequently 
granted to her husband. Latterly this 
barony descended to Walter Wellesley, 
of Norraghmore, who died in 1614, seised 
of Norragh manor, the castle, &c., held 
of the house of Kildare; he was com- 
monly styled Baron of Norraghmore 
(Inquis. Laguna.) 

& “ Miimehannoke.” Simon de Sutton 
held the manor of Monmehannock of the 
Earl of Kildare ; and Thomas Fitz-Johnu 
de Sutton was his heir, 8th Edw. 1II. 
(‘Calendar of Patent Rolls,” p. 39). 
Redmond was brother and heir to said 
Thomas, 17 Edw. III. (Ibid., p. 46). 
Their ancestor, Sir Roger de Sutton, is 
one of the witnesses to the foundation 
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Itm Bremoy juxta Athie . . . 
Itm Ballysonnan . . ... . 
In the Barone of Offale, <{ Itm Ballymany, which Pet! Broune” 


had 


(itm Loghbroan Ei Sas. 


Itm Donmory . . . .. . . XX.8 


The B’ of Offale. iis Whylame . 


Itm Kaccagh . . . 2... 
(itm Rathmoke ..... . 
Itm Donene, . . . . . . © XX. 
{i Harryeston, . a 
Itm Ellyeston, we Lt Gee fee ee RS 
Itm Olde Conall, . . . . . . Oxi. 
Itm Ladytown, . . .... 
The B’ of Connall. Itm Miltown, . . . .. 
ea Bally Tege in Allone,?! 
Itm Moricetown Moynagh,. . . 


Itm Kylcullin. 


Itm Bethlan® which Thom's De- 
labere had . 


Itm Disert Henys? in Leys, } 
which sii time Richard Dealba- $ v. s. 


nis“ had, . 
Itm in Thocoy” 


hich Thom*s 


Devtill had, . .. 


Itm in Rathgulbe® which Bas- 
carward sii tyme had, ‘ } 


charter of Dunbrothy Abbey (Ibid., p. 
175). David and Oliver Sutton acted 
most boldly and honourably in presenting 
papers to Government calculated to re- 
press the exorbitant power of the Earls 
of Kildare. 

70 «« Peter Broune” may have been an- 
cestor of the family of Browneston, in 
this county, ‘‘ which family,” says an 
old funeral certificate in Ulster’s Office, 
‘‘is constantly affirmed to springe from 
a second brother of one William Browne, 
who, landinge in the Earl Marshall's 
traine, is reputed ancestoure of the house 
of Molrankin, in the countie of Wexforde; 
and another of the brothers is of Kilpa- 
tricke, in Westmeath.” Certainly, Sir 
William le Brun witnessed the founda- 
tion charter of Dunbrody Abbey, as also 
did his son, Sir Nicholas. 

71 «* Allone,” probably Aluhain, the 
oe bai residence of Fionn Mac Cum- 
hal and his Finian mercenaries; now 
Allen Hill. 

72 «* Bethlan” is, doubtless, Betthlinn, 
or Belin, which was in the territory of 
O’Murethi, the original tribe name of 


x. 8. 


the O'Tuathails, or O’Tooles (‘* Book 
of Rights,” p. 210). Nicholas Delabere, 
and Germana, his wife, had a suit with 
Richard Woodlock, of Balton, as to the 
tenements of Balton, Inorston, and Mo- 
lanclogh, 82 Edw. II. (‘Calendar Pat. 
Rolls,” p. 73 b. In 46 Edw. III. Henry 
Delabere, Oliver and John Fitz Eustace, 
Will. Wellesley, John Rochford, and 
others, were principal inhabitants, of 
the county Kildare. 

73 “ Disert Henys, in Leys,” that is, 
‘¢Disert ;” for which see the facsimile of 
the map of Leix. Its fullname is Disert- 
Oenghusa, or the desert of Enos. A fa- 
mily of this surname were falconers to 
the Earls of Kildare; its modern forms 
are Henessy and Ennis. 

74¢¢ Richard Dealbani’ or De Albany, 
was doubtless of Scottish extraction, 
and ancestor of the Albanagh family, 
who were messengers to the Earls of 
Kildare. 

75 ««Thocoy” may be Tuath-Cay, i.e., 
the people or Clan Kea. 

76 Rathgulby was very anciently the 
fee of the De Borard family, of whom 


4D 


a Pe, a 
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Itm in Rathdenedon which Bar- 
tholome Saccreteld” si tyme $x. 8. 


had, 


Itm in two Ofithwy in Levee, ; 
Jim in Scyfhane”® which we i 
Bremygeam had, . . . . . f! 


xl. 8. 


j. ti. 


Ith in Clonegayll, . . X. Se 
The Baron of Carbry Itm Typpir Cathel,. . X. 8. 
Itm Cloncurre, . . . . iiij. fi. 
Itm Downfeddrit,® . xl. s. 
‘ Itm Clonekene, be ng ge eR ee 
Ith in Brygarde in ae 


which Thomas Deston had,. 


Ith Galyn in _Leyce, 
Ith in DowngSne, . es 


ij. fi. 
xl. s. 


Thom‘*s Boskarward st time 


-Itm in Rathgulbe. agayne, which . 
xl. 8, 


had, 
Itm 


in Carbre®! which Elyas \ 
XX. 8. 


Stanton sityme had, . . 


obert was granted O’Telmeth by 

trongbow (Harris’ ‘‘Hib.”). Thereis a 
memorandum in the gore of Kells 
Monastery, referring to the date 1264, 
to the effect that Ralph de Borard was 
formerly true Lord of Rathgulby; and 
that he, on going to the host of Kildare 
by order of Richard Marshal, the Earl, 
was Slain in returning from the same; 
but previously had begotten two daugh- 
ters, whom he left his heirs; the name 
of the eldest was Christiana, whom Sir 
William Barithin married, and begat of 
her six sons and daughters; the name of 
the eldest was Ralph Barityn. Sir Ni- 
cholas Chevere married the second 
daughter, by name Sibilla, and begat 
sons and daughters; the name of the 
eldest was David Chever. The said 
Ralph Borard built a free chapel in the 
town of Rathgulby. Witnesses, H., Bi- 
shop of Ossory, &c. A charter of 
Ralph Baretyn to the said chapel was 
dated 1282 (Lansdowne MS. 418). 
The host (exercitus) of Kildare was 
doubtless the fray in which the said Ear] 
Marshal was slain by the Geraldines. 
The abbreviation of Boskarward (wood- 
warden) into Borard is curious. 

Sir Nicholas Chevers was ancestor of 
Sir Christopher Chevers, of Ballyhaly, 
county of Wexford, who compounded 
for Mayston Manor with Sir Peter 
Carew. 

17 Sacrefeld” is de Sarecfeld, or 
Sarofield. 


78 «« Two Ofithwy in Leyce.’ This 
obscure designation of a territory bears 
a curious explanation. By referring to 
vol. iv., page 355, the reader will see 
that a chorographic bard of 1420 men- 
tions ‘**the old Zuath-Fiodhbuidhe” as a 
fair district, inhabited by the Muintir- 
Fiobhuidhe, or People of the Yellow 
Wood. They were probably the “ To- 
vayovi,”’ or Tuayoni, on the facsimile of 
the map of Leix. Tuath meant, origi- 
nally, people, whence Teuton, Dutch, 
&c., and subsequently signified their 
territory. It is likely that this ancient 
clan descended from the aboriginal Pict- 
ish inhabitants of their wood. 

79° Sythane,” probably Sithe-dun, the 
Fairies’ Fort. : 

£0 «* Downfeddrit,” i. e. Dunfert, The 
Fort of the Graveyard. Walter Ber- 
mingham, of Donteyrt, was seised of the 
manor here, including Courtgarland and 
Meylerston, in 1688 (Printed Inguisi- 
tions). In 1555 Walter Bermingham, 
gent., Walter boyxe (de Bois), and Ed- 
ward O'Floyne, harper, all of Meylers- 
ton, received pardons from Government. 
The surname O’F loyne, or O'Flynn, was 
that of a family of bards (Morrin’s ‘*Ca- 
lendar,” vol. i.). 

8!** Carbre,”’ Carbery, became the only 
property of the Berminghams of the Pale, 
who, in resisting the novelty in the feu- 
dal system of admitting females to in- 
heritance, became a rebellious indepen- 
dent clan. 


a 
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Itf in Ballymony that Jvhn 
Delahide™ had, . . 
Itm in Brigard in Carbrie 


xX. 8. 


agayn | xii. 8. 


which Willm Bremygeame® had, J iiij. d. 
Itm in the barone of Okethe, c. S. 
Ithin Kylmorre, . .... xX.3. 
Itm in Themill which Ohen) xiij. s. 

son to Meiller® sii tyme had, he d. 


Itm in M‘Cany*® which Morice} 


Hubert sti tyme helde the sir- 


vice of, 


ce 3. 


e ° ° 


Itm, Offale wast hen holden by 


‘Thomas 
Kyldare, and John Bremigeame 


Ffitz-John, Erle of 


xxii. fi. 


Erle of Louth,” by the afr. 


vice of, 


Itm Bremigeame is karricke,” 
Itm Tortoye, . . . . . . . 
Itm Wykinglo,® alias Wicklo, ) 


& “John Delahide.” The Delahydes 
of Moyclare were a distinguished fa- 
mily. 

83“ William Bremygeame.” Sir Wil- 
liam Bermingham was created Baron of 
Carbery by Henry VIII. 

4 Ohen son to Meiller” is, probably, 
Owen Fitz Meyler. 

fo M‘Cany” is, probably, Maghany, or 
Any’s plain. 

6 Jolin Bermingham, Earl of Louth, 
was murdered in 1333. This entry 
proves that his family retained half of 
the country of Ofaly. 

67 «* Bremingeame is Karricke,” i. e. 
Bermingham’s Rock. The 6s. 8d. royal 
service implies a legal arrangement on 
this head. Carrick-l-Oris, or Piers’ 
sons’ Rock, was the name of Car- 
bery Castle. Among a collection of ge- 
nealogies by Tully O’Maolconry, pre- 
served in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, marked F. I. 18, is ‘‘ the genea- 
logie of the Briminghams,” including 
the family of Carick Oris.”” ‘*Edward” 
(date 1665) fitz Walter, fitz John, f° Wil- 
liam, f’ Pierce, f’ Miles, f Richard, f'John 
Oge, f'John broune. f Pierce, Knicht; 
f? Walter, Kot., f William, Knt., f'John, 
Knt., Earl of Louth, t’Richard the red, 
f’Richard of the batiles (that is, of the 
battles of Athenry, Knocktower, and 
Fin-loga), f'Pierce (a quo dicitur Cla- 
noriz), t’ Miles the great (who was called 
the third conqueror in the Conquest”). 

8 This reading, “ Wvkinglo,” is sug- 
Bestive of the time when this wick or bay 


9? 


vi. Ss. vil. d. 
X. s. 


was frequented by the Danish vik-ingar. 
From this entry, it seems that Wick- 
low was considered to be within the 
county of Kildare. The castle is said 
to have been built by the great invader, 
Maurice FitzGerald; and most of the 
champaign country between this fortress 
and Kildare appears to have been owned 
by his posterity. The Lawless family, 
tenants of the castle in the time of 
Edward III, acted up to their name in 
plundering merchants as freely as their 
predecessors, the vik-ings, had done. 
In the 20th year of Edward IT. this 
king ordered the sherit¥ of Dublin to 
seize Gilbert and ‘Thomas Lawles, of 
Wykinlo, and several others of their 
name, for divers felonies and robberies 
of traders. (Close Rolls). At the same 
date Sir Hugh Lawles was repaid the 
cost of capturing Gerald O'Byrne, and 
reimbursed for other charges incurred 
anent Irish felons in the Wicklow cou.- 
try. A curious Survey of Adare Manor, 
made 6th November, 1559, shows that 
Lawless held lands in Castle-Robert 
(Add. MS. 4821, p. 141). 

It is stated in the poem on the Con- 
quest, that * Moriz le fiz Geroud” was 
granted “ Wikinlo, between Bree and 
Arklo, which was the land of Kylman- 
tan.” In letters patent of Henry VI. 
it is mentioned that Sir Roland Fitz 
Morice, Jawful heir of the said Morice, 
pleaded that bis ancestora, from the 
timo of the Conquest, were seised of five 
knights’ fees lying in the manor of 
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which John Lawles in Edward | 
the thirde ys days did holde of . 
therle of Kyldare by . : 


(To be continued.) 


SOME REMARKS ON O’CONNOR’S TOMB AT ROSCOMMON. 
BY THOMAS O GORMAN, ESQ. 


Tue Dominican Friary at Roscommon was founded in the year 
1253,' by Felim O'Connor, son of the renowned Cathal of the Red 
Hand-and one of his successors on the throne of Connaught. 
From its peaceful shelter, in the year 1265,? the spirit of King Felim 
passed into the presence of the King of kings, and his mortal re- 
mains found their last resting place within the sacred precincts of 
its church,? where a stately monument was erected to his memory.* 

This interesting memorial, or rather what still exists of it, occu- 
pies its original recess in the north wall of the chancel. It consists 
of a life-size figure of the king, said to be of Irish marble, stretched 
at full length, and filling the entire of the recess. Underneath the 
figure of the king, and apparently forming a portion of the side of 
his tomb, is a slab said to be also of Irish marble, on which are 
sculptured four compartments, or niches, in the Perpendicular style 
of Gothic architecture, divided by small buttresses, and each of 
which contains an armed figure, but portions of only two of them 
can be seen at the present, the remainder being hidden by earth 
and the stones of a newly made grave. The tomb as it now ap- 
pears, and also a front view of the figure of O’Connor, are accu- 
rately represented in the plate which faces this page.® 

The figure of the king is clothed in a long flowing robe, the 
drapery of which descends almost to the feet, and. displays in its 


Morice-Castell, in the tenure of Othoygh- 
fynglas, in length, from the sea to the 
summit of Croghan mountain, and in 
breadth from the county of Wexford to 
Botiller’s land. The Barony of Arklow 
seems to have been the earliest pos- 
session of the Botillers or Butlers in 
Ireland: the site of Morice-Castle is 
unknown. The keeping of ** Wiken- 
lowe” Castle, and a prant of Lexlep 
Manor, were the two boons promised by 
Richard Ill. to the Earl of Kildare, to 


induce this nobleman to come over to 
London, “ Letters” by Gairdner, p. 22, 
Master of the Rolls’ Series. 

' Ware’s “ Antiquities.” 

2 Four Masters. 

> Annals of Clonmacnoise. 

¢ Walker’s “Dress, &c., of the Irish.” 
Quarto Ed., p. 29, says it was erected 
A. D. 1292. 

5 The engravings which illustrate this 
pepet were presented to the Society by 
Mr. O’Gorman.—- Ep. 
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folds much natural grace and no small skill in the sculptor; a 
little below the knees it appears as if turned over from walking, or 
by the action of the wind. ‘This robe was not ornamented with 
any kind of embroidery or otherwise—at least no trace of such 
ornamenting can now be discovered.’ The features, I am sorry to 
say, have been completely effaced, and the slab, of which the figure 
is composed, broken across at the neck. 

It is to be feared that these mutilations are rather to be attri- 
buted to malice than to accident, as Mr. Seward, in his ‘* Topographia 
Hibernica,” published in 1795, says that ‘* This monument was, 
with more than savage brutality, considerably defaced some years 
ago by a parcel of drunken dragoons.” The hair is represented as 
combed straight down on each side of the head, terminating in for- 
mal curls, portions of which are still to be seen. Some small orna- 
ment, intended, perhaps, for a reliquary, appears to be suspended 
from the neck by a string, and on it the left hand of the king is 
placed, as if in the act of clasping it. The right arm lies along the 
side, somewhat bent, and holds a sceptre, the head (of fleur-de-lis 
shape), and part of the shaft of which, are still plainly traceable. 
The feet are supported against a lion, and are covered by boots 
devoid of ornament. In addition to the sceptre, another attribute 
of royalty will be seen on a close examination of the head of the 
king, ina small portion of the crown, by which it was once encircled. 
It is to be found on that part lying nearest to the angle of the 
recess, by which it was protected to some trifling extent from the 
destruction which overtook the remainder of it. Judging from 
the fragment which remains, this crown was formed by a fillet some 
two or three inches deep, from which sprung three obtuse points— 
one at each side of the bead, and one in front—a form sometimes 
seen on regal monuments of the thirteenth century.’ 

An engraving of this interesting remain, as it appeared in 1787, 
which is given in Mr. Walker’s “ Dress of the Ancient Irish,” shows 
the king lying under a recessed arch of pointed shape, but without 
ornament, and supported by a base or front composed of two alabs 
(one broken), on which are sculptured the niches and armed figures 


' It may be worth remarking here the 
similarity existing between the costume 
of the king, as seen on his tomb, and that 
shown on his seal figured in Ware’s “ An- 
tiquities. The head dress alone appears 
ditferent. 

2 With respect to this crown and 
Sceptre, it may be well to remark here, 
that authorities are undecided as to 
whether Irish kings wore crowns or not; 
if used at all, they were probably in the 
form of a narrow band or fillet which en- 


circled the head, examples of which, in 
gold, are to be seen in our antiquarian 
collections, and also, that the sceptre 
with a fleur de lis head can scarcely be 
regarded as an Irish emblem—“ the 
straight white wand” was the symbol of 
authority with them; and hence I would 
surmise that this piece of sculpture, like 
those at Cashel of the same date, de- 
scribed in the second volume of the Ar- 
chxological Journal, isthe work of an 
English, and not of an Irish artist. 
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already described—four on each slab. Another engraving of it 
in the ‘ Irish Penny Magazine” for 1833 shows the same outlines, - 
except that the arch of the recess is rather circular than pointed in 
its form,' and that one-half of the broken slab of 1787 had disap- 
eared. | 

i In addition to the interest belonging to this tomb in Irish eyes, 
from the presumption that it once covered the mortal remains, and 
still recalls the memory, of one of our native princes, it possesses a 
further and more important claim upon our attention, from having 
been put forward by writers on our national antiquities as an ex- 
ample of the military costume of our forefathers of the days of 
King Felim ; and if such a view can be regarded as correct, it 
‘would be difficult to overestimate the value of this remain. 

From the following extracts it will appear that these »entlemen 
ground their opinions on the figures sculptured on the slab in front, 
which some of them say represent the body guard of the deceased 
king, while others would lead us to regard them as his gallow- 
classes. 

° Mr. Walker, in his “ Dress of the Ancient Irish,” though some- 
what confusing in his deductions, considers that an “ indubitable mo- 
nument (of military costume) is exhibited in the tomb of O’Connor 
at Roscommon.” He, however, appears to refer it to the eleventh 
century; but as King Felim died in the thirteenth, it is reasonable 
to presume that itis the latter century he means. The writer in the 
‘¢ Trish Penny Magazine,” describing this tomb, says: ‘* Beneath the 
figure along the front of the monument is sculptured his body guard, 
in the military dress of the time peculiar to those soldiers denomi- 
nated gallowglasses.” A note under the year 1265, in Connellan’s 
edition of the ‘* Four Masters,” tells us that King Felim O'Connor, 
‘had a magnificent monument in the Abbey of Roscommon, orna- 
mented with beautiful sculptured representations of his body guard 
of gallowglasses, with their ancient arms and armour.” Mr. Weld, 
in his Survey of Roscommon, considers this tomb as that of the 
founder of the abbey, and in describing these figures, also calls them 
gallowglasses. Mr. Dalton, in a note to his edition of the * An- 
nals of Boyle,”? says King Felim had ‘a fine monument of Irish 
marble erected over him. It represented him stretched at full 
length, holding a sceptre in his hand; and on the side slabs were 
sculptured groups of gallowglasses, or body guards ; but the once 
beautiful monument of this last styled king of his race is neglected 
and dismantled.” Colonel De Montmorency Morres, in his Essay 
on our Round Towers, says: * The gallowglass, or ancient Irish 
soldier, is represented on the tomb of Phelim O’Connor Don, King 


1 From an inch or so of the remains — that it was seemental in form. 
of the arch of the recess, jt is probable 2 Vol. it., p. 120, 
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of Connaught, in the Abbey Church of Roscommon ;” and, finally, 
the editor of ‘‘ Grose,” writing on this tomb, informs us that ‘«‘ The 
king lies at full length, and around him are gallowglasses.” 

Thus it is clear we are called upon to regard these figures as 
the gallowglasses, or at least the body guards of King Felim, and 
that consequently they are to be taken as examples ofthe Irish 
military costume of the thirteenth century. 

Having lately examined this interesting remain, I venture to 
submit the following remarks, with the intention of showing that 
the views of the above-mentioned gentlemen respecting it are not 
correct, and that neither the engravings in Walker, nor the “ Irish 
Penny Magazine,” nor even its present appearance, give us a true 
idea of its original form, and that the armed figures, though certainly 
intended to represent gallowglasses, do not date from King Felim’s 
time, but were probably 
placed in their present 
position long after his 
death, and after the most 
part of his monument 
had been destroyed. 
This view was first sug- 
gested to my mind by 
the apparent difference 
of material of the two 
sculptures, and by the 
sharpness of the outlines, 
the apparent freshness of 
the work, and the state 
of preservation of the 
slab containing the gal- 
lowglasses, as compared 
with that composing the 
figure of the king. The 
idea was strengthened, 
when, looking round me, 
I saw in the opposite wall 
the remains here en- 
graved of a canopied 
niche, which had evi- 
dently been occupied by | 
a tomb, and consisting of the upper portions of buttresses and of the 
centre finial ornament of a Gothic arch, corresponding apparently 
in style and material with these armed figures and their niches, and 
naturally suggesting that they had both formed, at some former 
period, portions of the same monument. 

In following up the inquiry, two important questions presented 
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themselves :— First. Did the body guards of King Felim wear ar- 
mour; and if they did, was it the same as that sculptured on this 
slab? And secondly. Had that king the description of soldier 
called gallowglass in his service? If these questions cannot be 
answered in the affirmative, the views of the above-mentioned writers 
must fall to the ground, and any ideas of our military costume of 
that time formed upon them must be erroneous. 

With respect to the first of these inquiries, it is to be observed 
that, though defensive armour was in use amongst the ancient 
Irish,' there is the authority both of a foreign and native historian 
for stating that it had fallen into disuse at the time of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. Giraldus Cambrensis informs us that ‘they 
(the Irish) go to battle without armour, considering it a burthen, 
and esteeming it brave and honourable to fight without it ;”? and 
Maurice Regan says that De Prendergast, one of our first invaders, 
ata critical moment encouraged his men to fight bravely, by point- 
ing out to them that they were ‘well armed,” while the Irish were 
‘“‘ naked.” 

Both these statements show pretty clearly that the Irish of the 
latter end of the twelfth century did not use defensive armour. 
Nearly a hundred years later, and at a period contemporary with the 
tomb under notice, we learn from the poem of Gilbride Mac Namee 
on the battle of Down, that the Irish continued this practice. He 
says :— 

‘‘Unequal they entered the battle, 
The Galls and the Irish of Tara: 
Fair satin shirts on the race of Conn, 
And the Galls in one mass of iron.” 


© 

This battle took place in the year 1260, just five years before 
the death of King Felim, his son Hugh O’Connor, with a body of 
Connaught forces, fought in it on the national, and, as usual, the 
losing side; and it is remarkable, taken in connexion with the cos- 
tume on this tomb, that it 1s the race of Conn, which included the 
O’Connors, that the poet singles out (though of course indicating 
the entire Irish army) as having entered the battle dressed in ‘fine 
linen shirts.” 

During the reign of’ Felim our annals in more than one instance 
attribute the victories of the English to their being clothed in 
coats of mail—a clear proof that the Irish were not so defended.‘ 
Fifty years after the death of King Felim, Dr. O'Connor informs 
us that at the decisive battle of Athenry the Irish still fought with- 


1 Book of Rights, where frequent 2 Top. Hib. p. 123, Bonn's Ed. 
mention is made of “coats of mail,” pp. 3 Harris’ Hibernica, p. 5, 
33, 37, &c. 4See A. D. 1235, 1249. 
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out defensive armour,' and authorities could be given to show that 
they continued this practice for a long time after the date of that 
battle. 

Assuming for a moment that the statements which clothe the 
Irish soldiers of the thirteenth century in armour are correct, the 
description of it which is exhibited on these figures acquires an im- 
portance deserving of consideration. It may be describled as fol- 
lows :—The head is protected by a conical helmet, called a bascinet, 
from which descends the camail, or tippet of chain mail fitting close 
round the neck, and the body is covered by a shirt of the same de- 
fensive armour. It is certain that defensive armour had fallen into 
disuse amongst the Irish previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion, 
and when again resumed by them, was copied from their invaders. 
It is, therefore, to the armour used by the English that we must 
refer in order to ascertain the date of the particular description 
under notice. The helmets in use during the reigns of Henry IL, 
Richard I., John and Henry III. (1154-1272), were flat-topped, 
or round like a globe, both being the reverse of conical. In the 
reign of Edward I. (1272-1307), Mr. Planche? informs us that 
‘¢ Scull-caps or chapels-de-fer both spherical and conical; the latter, 
the prototype of the bascinet” were worn, and “commonly with 
the nasal, which disappears in this reign.” In the reign of Ed- 
ward ILI. (1327-77), the bascinet became general in England ; and 
in that of Richard II. it appears to have been in use amongst the 
Irish, a MS. chronicle of the deposition of that monarch presenting 
us with a drawing of the Mac Morrough® of that day wearing an 
unvisored bascinet exactly similar to those at Roscommon. 

The camail, or tippet of chain mail, was introduced in the reign 
of Edward II., and became general in that of Richard I]. The 
shirt of mail continued to be worn, with very slight changes, from 
the days of the Conqueror to those of Edward III. 

Having noticed the armour worn by the English, I may now 
remark that, as the bascinet* was not worn by them in the thirteenth 
century, and as the Irish copied their armour from them, it is 
reasonable to say, that figures of Irish soldiers depicted in this head- 
dress do not belong to that century. The same remark applies to 
the camail which was not introduced amongst the English till 
nearly half a century after the death of Felim; and, as to shirts 
of mail, though they might possibly have been worn by the Irish 


' Suppressed Memoir of the Life and ‘Tam aware that the old Irish head 
Writings of Charles O’Connor, of Bala- dress called ‘‘ Barread” was conical in 
nagare, quoted ina note toQ’Donovan's form; but bearing in mind the adoption 


Four Masters, A. D. 1316. of armour noticed above, I do not believe 
? History of British Costume. there is any connexion between it and 
3 Engraved on title page of first vol. the head dress on these figures beyond 
of Moore’s History of Ireland. the accident of shape. 
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of the thirteenth century, the fact of their being seen in connexion 
with bascinets and camail prove that their wearers must have be- 
longed to a later date. 

We now come to the second and last question:—Had King 
Felim that description of soldier called gallowglass in his service ? 

The armour in which our figures are clothed is certainly that of 
the gallowglass, and is clearly depicted in an old State Paper pub- 
lished in the ** Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archeological Journal’ 
for 1856-7, which describes some Irishmen as *‘armed in maille 
with pesantses and skulls,” and on which the learned editors make 
the following note :— 


‘‘'This was the armour of the ga/lowglass. The ‘skull’ was the coni- 
cal iron bascinet which continued in use in Ireland from Richard II.’s 
time Taine up to this period [ when above State Paper was written, 
1579], and the ‘ pesanta,’ or ‘ pisan,’ as it is sometimes called, was, pro- 
bably, the tippet of chain mail which, depending from the bascinet, covered 
the neck and shoulders.” 


It is clear that the armour of the figures resting against O’Con- 
nor’s tomb and that described in the foregoing note are identical, 
and it may, therefore, be safely assumed that the former were in- 
tended to represent gallowglasses. But can it be assumed with 
equal safety that gallowglasses followed the standard of King 
Felim? Felim assumed the sovereignty of Connaught in 1233, 
and there are many notices of his wars in the ‘* Annals of the Four 
Masters” from that date till bis death, but not one word about his 
gallowglasses. ‘The earliest mention made of these soldiers in the 
Annals is under the date of 1290,' twenty years after the death of 
Felim, and evidently refers to Scotchmen, as do the few notices 
respecting them from that time till Bruce’s invasion (1318). 

In the curious little tract on the * Lawful form of the Inaugu- 
ration of the King of Connaught,” published in the ‘ Kilkenny 
Archzological Journal” for 1853, which, according to a note of 
the late Dr. O’ Donovan, was written by Torna O’Mulconry, who 
was present at this ceremony in 1315, just fifty years after the 
death of King Felim, and in which all the royal officers are carefully 
noted, even to one who had a very low and unpleasant duty to per- 
form, we do not find one word about his gallowglasses, and there 
can be little doubt, if this redoubtable corps was in existence at the 
period, that it would not have been overlooked on such an impor- 
tant occasion. In conclusion, it may be mentioned that a writer? 


1“ A, D, 1290, Hugh O’Donnell was glasses,” &c. Four Masters (edited by 
deposed by his own brother, Turlough Dr. O’Donovan). See also Connellan’s 
©’Donnell, aided by his mother’s tribe, edition. 

i.e. the clan Donnell [Mac Donnell of 2 The late Herbert F. Hore, Esq., vol. 
Scotland], and many other gallow- for 1857, p. 319. 
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in the ‘Ulster Journal of Archzology,” who was well versed in the 
subject, informs us that this particular class of soldier was not in- 
troduced into the service of the Irish princes till the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. 

As there are some slight details of architecture on the niches 
which inclose these figures, an examination of them may assist our 
inquiry. ‘These details consist of pointed canopied niches divided 
by small buttresses—the canopies formed by a crocketed ogee figure 
terminating in a final, under which is a segmental arch—and point 
to the style known as the Perpendicular, or Florid, which flourished 
during the latter end of the fifteenth century. It is scarcely possi- 
ble that the slab on which such ornaments are sculptured, could have 
belonged to the tomb of a person who died in the latter end of the 
thirteenth century. It would, therefore, appear that there are fair 
grounds for stating that the costume of the figures depicted on the 
slab resting against O’Connor’s tomb, at Roscommon, was not in use 
in the days of that monarch ; and that, while it cannot be denied they 
were intended to represent gallowglasses, there is no authority to 
show that that particular description of soldier formed any part of 
his army, and that consequently they can have no refcrence to the 
period in which he lived, and are of no authority respecting it. 
But although for the foregoing reasons these figures cannot be re- 
garded as having formed any part of King Felim’s tomb, it is by no 
means improbable that they did form a portion of that of one of 
his successors who died at a much later period. The Annals of 
Dudley Mac Firbiss, quoted in a note to the ‘“* Four Masters,” has 
the following entry :— 


“ A.D.1464.—Thady O’Connor, half King of Connaght, died on Satur- 
day after the Assumption of our Blessed Lady Mary, and was buryed in 
Roscommon in an honorable manner, by Cathal Crovederg’s sept, by West 
and East, and by the Tuathas, viz., the countrys of Silmuredhy Mullehan, 
as never a king in his dayes was, haveing so many grosses of Horse and foote 
companyes of galloglaghes and other souldiers about his body,” &c. &c. 


The ‘ Four Masters” state that this Thady, or Teige, was 
buried at Roscommon ‘‘ among the descendants of Cathal Crove- 
derg.” This notice of the gallowglasses appears remarkable, and 
taken in connexion withthose on the slab so often mentioned, would 
seem to point it out as having formed a portion of the tomb of this 
King Teige. Its architecture corresponds to the date of his death; 
and further, the remains of the recessed niche on opposite wall are 
to be taken into account as supporting this conjecture, agrecing as 
they do in style and material with it. 

Another piece of evidence in favor of this view is the dimensions 
of the two recesses, as compared with those of the slab of warriors. 
The recess in which the king lies is 6 feet 9 inches long ; the slab 
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of warriors is 4 feet long; there were two of these slabs, and as both 
contained the same number of figures, it is reasonable to suppose 
that their united length was 8 feet, and that consequently they 
could not have fitted into a recess only 6 feet 9 inches long; but if 
we turn to the broken recess on the opposite wall, and of which 
portions of two buttresses and the centre finial still remain, clear] 
indicating its size, we find its length to be a little over 8 feet, which 
would exactly suit the two slabs of warriors. 

In conclusion, I would venture to suggest the following theory 
respecting this tomb and the gallowglass slabs :— 

1. Asthe north side of the chancel is the usual position for the 
founder's tomb, this may safely be attributed to King Felim; but 
the broken remains of the recess, and the broken slab out of which 
his effigies are formed, are, I consider, the only remains of his 
original tomb. 

2. That the gallowglass slab formed a part of some other tomb, 
very possibly of the King Thady, or Tiege, who died in 1465, and 
who was followed to this church by such an array of gallowglasses ; 
and, 

3. That in course of time the friary fell into ruin, in which the 
different tombs participated; that in after times some ‘Old Mor- 
tality” desirous of preserving the memory of the warlike King 
Felim, and finding the side of his tomb gone, sought for it amongst 
the surrounding debris, found the gallowglass slabs, which had 
possibly been similarly displaced from the opposite recess, and set 
them in the position in which they were seen in 1787, and in which 
one still remains. 
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Blacker, Rev. Beaver H., donations from, 
114, 293. 

Blackstone, the farm, 513. 

“Blake Monday,” 529, n. 

Blanchville, the family of, 89, ». 

Blarney Castle, 268, n. 

Blenheim, medal struck for, 331. 

Bloodstone, the, or amulet, 324, 

Bodach, the word, 504. 

Bold, Mr. John, donations from, 53, 123. 

Bones, Sanacrit devices on, 382. 

Bonstettin, Baron de, on dolmens, 475. 

Book of Rights on Mumonian ascendancy, 
239; on land tenure, 503. 

Books, ancient mode of carrying, 233. 

Boulder at Clonfinlough, sculptured, 360. 

Bourke, Walter, 155. 

Bower, Mr., donations from, 51, 293. 

Bregin, Walter, 337. 

Brennagh, William, tomb of, 432. 

Brian O’ Neill, 459. 

British Archeological Association, dona- 
tions from, 50, 113, 224, 292, 372, 410, 
448, 483. 

Briton, origin of name, 510. 

Britt, Philip, 540, n. 

Brogues, Irish, 437, x. 

Browne, Nicholas, 339; his letters to 
Lord Burghley, 340, 343, 464. 

Browne, Peter, 543, n. 

Brownes of Awney, 285, n. 

Bruillet, M., on carved stones, 382. 

Brune, Philip, 539, x. 


Brunswick casket, the, 376. 

—— Runic inscription, on casket at, 14, 
134. 

Bryan, James, 104, n. 

Budds, Mr. C., donations from, 51, 124. 
Builder, donations of the, 6, 50, 180, 224, 
292, 328, 372, 411, 448, 484, 520. 

Bunratty Castle, 42. 

Butler, John, Esq., donation from, 114. 
Miss A., donations from, 327, 328. 
Butler, familv of, 546, x. 

Butterslip, Kilkenny, 76. 

Buttevant, Viscounts, title of, 45, 345. 


Caddan, Edward, 101, n. 

Cahir O'Doherty, 162. 

Cainneach, St., 213. 

Caird, the word, 528, x. 

Cairns, pagan sepulchral, 356. 

Calfestowne, 542, n. 

Calliagh Dirra’s house, 497. 

Cullighe Bheartha, 498. 

Calvaries, meaning of, 20. 

Cambrian Archeological Association, dona- 
tions from, 50,113, 180, 372, 448, 484, 
520. 

Institute, donations from, 50, 180, 
292, 372. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, donations 
from, 180, 292, 372. 

Canice, St., Dean and Chapter of, dona- 
tions from, 180, 224, 293, 328, 329. 

Carakitt Castle, 539, x. 

Carbery, the manor of, 544, "., 545, n. 

Carew Castle, 47. 

Sir George, his handwriting, 344, n. 

Cargan Fort, 165. 

Carman or Wexford, 237, x. 

Carnegie, J., Esq., donation from, 520. 

Carrigaline, 518, n. 

Carthyn, the, 529, n. 

Cartie, Cormock, 254. 

Fynin, 254, 262. 

Cashel, the court of, 239. 

described, 275. 

Castledermot manor, 533, n. 

Castle Gregory, old church of, 35. 

Castle Haven, 40. 

Castle, King John’s, 57. 

Castle Lyons, 44, n. 

Cathal Crove dearg O'Connor, 315. 

Catherine, Chapel of St., 32. 

Cathosaigh, 202. 

Cattle diseases, superstitious remedies for, 
322. 

Cavanagh, monastery founded at Clon- 
mines by family of, 39. 

Cearbhall Mac Dunghall, 206, n. 

Celtic holders of land in Ireland, 504. 

Censns of Ireland, ancient, .413. 


‘ Cesse to the works,” the phrase, 525, n. 

Chalice, ancient, of Donegal Abbey, 330. 

Charles II., coins struck at birth of, 301. 

Charms, superstitious, 313. 

Chevers, Sir Nicholas, 544, ». 

Circuit of Muircheartach Mac Neill, 245, 2. 

Clancar, death of Earl, 391; his pvema, ib. 

Clancarty, Countess of, 401. 

Clane, manor of, 537, x. 

Clan Gibbon, the, 43, x. 

Clare, Earl of, saved by his sister, 416. 

Clashacrow, 214, a. 

Clenmaken, 46. 

Clon, or Clone, 148, n. 

Clonenagh, 204, n. 

Clonfinlough, sculptured boulder at, 451. 

Cloumacnoise, date of churches of, 370, x. 

Clonmines Castle, church of, 36. 

Cloughpook, the dun of, 535, x. 

Cluain Ui-Cearbhaill, 242. 

Clyne, Walter, 70, ». 

Cnocan cist, 498. 

Codex Derensis, an ancient manuscript of 
the Bible, 8, 56, 232. 

Foylensis, 232. 

Cody, Mr. Patrick, donation from, 51. 

Coigney in Ireland, 505. 

Coins found in county Louth, 373. 

found near Courtown Harbour, 521. 

found at Mullyash, 300. 

found at Kinsale, 300. 

ancient silver, 51, 203. 

used as charms, 321. 

Colenowle, family of, 535, n. 

College of Maynooth, 508. 

Collene, Patrick, 352. 

Columbine as a charm, 318. 

Columbkill, fictile cylinder found at, 329. 

Comerford of Danganmore, 81, x., 82, x., 
92, x. 

Richard, Prior of Kells, 186, 229. 

Comyn, William, 431, n. 

Confederate Catholic coins, 226. 

Conla, 238. ; 

Conlan-abo, cry of, 536. 

Connoch, or murrain caterpillars, 323. 

Conniloghe, 288. 

Conn O'Neill, 458. 

Constables of Castle of Limerick, 58. 

Conwell, Engene, Esq., on rock carvings, 
856 ; on cairns, 498. 

Coolcashin, 202. 

Coolmore, the fort of, 162, n. 

Cooper, H. H., Esq., donations from, 180. 

Corbally, the, 526, n. 

Cork, ancient city of, 269, x. 

first Earl of, his wife, 285, x. 

Cormac Don, 260. 

the rebel, 268, 2. 

Mac Cuilleanan, 239, x. 

Cormac’s royal procession, 241. 


Cormac’s chapel, fireplace of, 31. 

Cormackeston, the farm, 513. 

‘“‘Coshering ” system, 505. 

Coshmainy, lands of, 340. 

Coursy, Baron, 840. 

Covintre, John de, 69, x. 

Cowley, Andrew, 94, 2. 

Robert, quoted, 512. 

Cox, Archbishop of Cashel, 445, n. 

Coyle, Mr. James, donation from, 7. 

Cranna, incised stone near, 362. 

Crannoge in Grantstown lake, 228. 

at Aghnamullen, 229. 

Creagh, Andrew, tomb of, 433. 

Mr. Peter, donation from, 181. 

Pierse, 427, x. 

Crimston, the farm, 513. 

Crom-abo, the cry, 276, ., 507. 

Crome, 276. 

Cromleac, described, 474; defined, 481, 
493, 499. 

on raising stones of, 484, 

Cronnelly, R. F., Esq., donation from, 114. 

Crosses, consecration of, 38. 

on pagan monuments, 361, #., 384. 

Crowe, J. O'B., A. B., donation from, 298. 

Crowns not worn by Irish kings, 547, n. 

Cruachan, 236. 

Culley, Mr. Richard, donation from, 294. 

Cullon, Neale, 86, x. 


D’Alamand, M., donation from, 411. 
Dancing meadows, 514. 

Danganmore, 81, x. 

Daniel, the family and arms of, 77, 78. 
Danish forts, object of, 374. 

Darcy, Patrick, 94, x. 

David the Merchant, tomb of, 230. 
Day, R., Esq., jun., donations from, 6, 226. 
De Albany, Richard, 543, n. 

Dealmaic, 212. 

De Borard family, 543, x. 

De Burgo, Dr. Thomas, 108, x. 

De Clare, the family of, 42, n. 

Deer, fossil, found in Limerick, 441. 

De Gray, Bishop John, 276, x. 
Delahydes of Clare, the, 646, x. 

De Ledred, Bishop, 250, x. 

Derry, O’ Doherty in the castle of, 160. 
— the book of, 13. 

Desies and Desmond, territories of, 142. 
Desmond, Earl of, his rebellion, 837. 
Lord, value of his rental, 505. 
Diancecht, the physician, 313. 

Digby, Bishop Simon, 438. 

Disert Oenghusa, 543, x. 

*‘ Dissipation” of Irish estates, 349. 
Doagh, the isle of, 165. 

Dobbyn, Rev. W. A., donation from, 225. 
Docwra, Sir Henry, 160, 168. 


Dolmen in Bayneux, 301; at Vannes, 
361, x. 

Dolmens, classification of, 475. 

Donaghmore, church at, 31. 

Donal the Bastard, 338, 340. 

—— Pipy, 348, 350. 

Donall Mac Carthy, 469. 

Donell Mac Cormac Leirie, 467. 

Dongan family, the, 531, n. 

Donnchadh, King, 199, 212. 

Dorianston, the farm, 513. 

Doudiston, the farm, 513. 

Dove Cross, the, 39. 

Down, battle of, 550. 

Dowth, rock carvings at, 354. 

Dress of ancient Irish, 548. 

Drommoilyn mill, 526, n. 

Drostan, St., 451. 

Droumcore castle, 439. 

Druidism in Ireland, 307. 

Duckett, W., Esq., donation from, 449. 

Dunboyne castle, 48. 

Dun -Cearbhaill, 248. 

Dunfert, manor of, 544, n. 

Dunloe, Ogham cave at, 523. 

Dunne, Mr. John, donation from, 484. 

Du Noyer, G. V., Esq., on rock carvings, 
356. 

Dwelling-houses, churches used as, 31. 

Dying persons, Irish and Eastern customs 
concerning, 58. 


Faneus, King, 203. 

Edgar’s coins, 52. 

Elizabeth, Queen, and O'Neill, 389. 

Elliot, Major, donation from, 372. 

Emly, ancient cathedral of, 285. 

English and Irish inhabitants of Kilkenny, 
414. 

Enniscorthy in possession of Philip de 
Prendergast, 147. 

Eoghnachta, slaughter of, 240. 

Eoir, or Nore, 2()4. 

Equisetum as a charm, 317. 

Eremhon, 204. 

Eric of Fearghus Scannal, 244. 

Erleytown, 194, x. 

Esane, cure of the disease of, 315. 

Essex, rapier of the Earl of, 137. 

Eugaine Mor, 207. 

Everard, Johanna, 17. 

Evil eye, legend of the, 316. 

Exchange of Limerick, 438. 


Fabiths, or play-places, 614. 
Fairies’ footmarks, 451. 
Fairies in Ireland, 307. 

Fairs of Limerick, 438. 

Fairy stroke, cure of the, 319. 
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Fanaux, or round towers, 18, 131. 

Fanning, Dominic, 441. 

Fasaghreban, 534. 

Fassaghnerly, 518, 2. 

‘‘ Fayth, the,” of Wexford, 238, s. 

Fearadach, 206, 2. 

Feargus Gleet, death of, by spittle, 316. 

Fennell, Robert, 46. 

Fenton, Sir Geoffry and Florence Mac 
Carthy, 387. 

Fermoy, 43, 2. 

Fernegenal, a place free from rats, 143. 

Ferns, bishopric of, brief relating to, 138. 

Fethard, sovereign of, 17. 

Fintan Maelduibh, St., 204, n. 

Fitz Anthony, Thomas, the family of, 139. 

Fitz-Eustace, the family, 540, ». 

Fitzgerald, family of, 506. 

—— Lord Edward, 417. 

William, 56. 

Fitz Gerald, Gibbon, 280. 

Fitzgibbon, Jobn, 287. 

Fitz Harris, Sir Edward, 282, n. 

Fitzsimons, Mr. H., donation from, 484. 

Fitz Thomas, John, 288. 

Fitzwalter, Theobald, 280, 2. 

Fitzwilliam, Sir William, the lord deputy, 
157, 252. 

Flattesbury, James, 539, x. 

Patrick, 541, n. 

Flattisbury, the family of, 541, n. 

Flint implements found in Antrim, 294. 

found at Abbeville, 379. 

Footmarks on pagan stones, 384, n. 

Fortified churches, 36. 

Fosterage, strength of, in Ireland, 159. 

Foster, Robert, 256, 261. 

Four-wheeled waggon, first in Ireland, 
502, 2. 

Foyle College, library at, 230. 

Franceschi, Jacques de, 265. 

Francis, Abbey of St., 433, x. 

Freeholders and villeins, 515. 

Freren land, Kilkenny, lease of, 74. 

Friary, Dominican, of Roscommon, 546. 

Fugo demonium, the, 819. 

Furze, as a charm, 820. 

Fynin M‘Cormuck, 262. 


Gabhran, 235. 

Galbraith, family of, 303. 

Gallowglasses, dress of, 548. 

Gallway, Geoffrey, Mayor of Limerick, 
428, 438. 

Galvin, Rev. Richard, P.P., donation 
from, 520. 

Garrisons, English, fixed in Ireland, 169. 

Gast, the termination, 143. 

Gates of Limerick, 426. 

Gaulstown, cromleac of, 479. 


Gavellarii, the term, 510. 

Geashill, 518, 2. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, donations of, 6, 
50, 180, 224, 293, 328, 372, 411, 448, 
484, 520. 

"Geoghegan, Mr. A. G., donations from, 
8, 122, 225, 300, 301, 330, 331. 

Geological and Polytechnic Society of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, donations 
from, 50, 292, 520. 

Society of Dublin, donation from, 224. 

Geraldine the fair, 501. 

Gigenston, the farm, 513. 

Gizginstown castle, 530, n. 

Gilbert, Sir William, 535, n. 

Gislheard, the name, 134. 

Glaise, the word, 214, n. 

Glashare, 214, n. 

Gleanachrime, 259. 

Glendalough, ancient bell of, 520. 

Goibhnean the smith, 313. 

Golden Bridge, 274, n. 

Gospel charms, origin of, 312. 

Gossan, the mineral, 274, 2. 

Gowran, 245, n. 

Grady, Managh a, 444. 

Grain church, 283. 

Grand Canal to Limerick, 428, x. 

Graves, Mr. J. P., donation from, 484. 

Rev. James, donation from, 449. 

Gray Sallygh, the farm, 513. 

Gray's Inn, Irish law students at, 259. 

Greenwich, seal of warden of, 491. 

Grey ‘knight, the, 281. 

Grid, acoiner, 375. 

Grome, Owen, 288. 

Gur, Lough, 287, n. 


Hackett, Patricius, 17. 

Nicholas, 305. 

Ha([dsor], Richard, on pedigrees, 345, n. 

Hamilton, Archbishop, monument of, 2765. 

Hardinge, W. H., Esq., donations from, 
413, 484, 520. 

Harpole, Mary, 534, nx. 

Hartpole, Robert, tomb of, 411. 

Hartstongue, Standish, tomb of, 435. 

Harvey, Roger, 287. 

Hazel used as divining rods, 319. 

Headford, cromleac at, 481. 

Henmore and Grove, the farm, 513. 

Hennin, Anne de, 464. 

Henry O'Neill, 459, 460. 

Henry II. and King Roderic, compact 
between, 504. — 

Herbs used as charms, 317. 

Heriots, the term, 511. 

Hilliard, M. W., donation from, 520. 

Himantiliginos, the game, 124. 
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Historie Society of Lancashire and Che- 
shire, donations from, 113, 448, 620. 

Hogan, Mr. John, donation from, 114. 

Homage, form of doing, 526. 

Hopton, Mr., 270. 

Hore, George, Esq., 282, nx. 

H. F., Esq., death of, 289, ». 

Horsfall, Sir Cyprian, 60, n. 

Horseshoe, the, as a charm, 316. 

Hospital, town of, 279, 2. 

Houghton, the family of, 68, x. 

Howagan, Sir Thomas, 90, 2., 93, n. 

Hoyne, Mr. Denis, donation from, 226. 

Hugh O'Neill, 459. 

Humfrey, Mr. Alexander John, donation 
from, 180. 

Hurley, Maurice, tomb of, 286. 

William, 254. 

Hylobii of India, 312. 


Ibawne, James of the rath in, 344. 

{bhar, Bishop, 143. 

Ikeathy, barony of, 525, n. 

llam Anastatic Drawing Society, donation 
from, 50. 

India, medicinal plants of, 317. 

Inis Fiodhbhadb, an ancient name of 
Ireland, 189, n. 

Inneona, Mullach, 193, x. 

Innisowen, the name, 1538. 

clans, 162. 

Interbergia, Philip de, 507. 

Ireton, siege of Limerick by, 442. 

Irish and English inhabitants of Kil- 
kenny, 414. e 

Trish law students in Gray’s Inn, 258. 


Jackstones, the game of, 123. 

Jacques, the lieutenant of Sir William 
Stanley, 846. 

James O'Neill, 460. 

Town, 276. 

Jar, earthen, found in Donegal, 53. 

Jeflereva, Mrs., letter of, 416. 

Jervise, Andrew, Esq., donation from, 410. 

Jewels, or amulets, 325. 

Jewitt, Llewellyn, Esq., donations from, 
50, 293, 328, 372, 448. 

John of Erley, 196, x. 

Church of St., Limerick, 431. 

-—— Prince, at Naas, 539, n. 

Jones, Hugo, Esq., donation from, 328. 

Mr. Frederick, donation from 3872. 

—— M. C., Esq., donation from, 484. 


Katherine’s Castle, 532, x. 
Keallach, King, 241. 
Kearing, Patrick, 277. 


Keating, Dr., donation from, 411. 

Kells, demolition of castle of, 27. 

monumental sculptures at, 185. 

font of, 491. 

Kelly, Mr. J., donations from 114, 448. 

Mr. Maurice F., donations from, 448, 
484. 

Kent Archeological Society, donations 
from, 113, 410. 

Keting, Morice, 539, n. 

Kieran’s church, St., 370, 492. 

Kilca Castle, 532, n. 

Kilcrea Castle, 268, a. 

Kill-Braghan, 211. 

Kildare, Earls of, 502. 

Marquis of, donation from, 179. 

—— pedigree of family of, 534, ». 

rental of town of, 536, n. 

—— the fight at, 141. 

—— title of Earl of, 506. 

Kildrought, the manor of, 531, n. 

Kilkea Castle, 507. 

Kilkenny, ancient families of, 59, n. 

ancient census of, 413. 

site of city of, 213. 

the great charter of, 73. 

Killeshin, doorway of old church of, 31. 

Kill Finnche, 208, 210, a. 

Kilmainham, ancient viceregal lodge, 516. 

Kilmalkedar, primitive Irish church at, 28. 

Kilmallock, town of, 288, x. 

Kilquige, 288. 

Kilree church, 210, a. 

King, Archbishop, 231. 

of Kildare, the, 501. 

—e— Sir William, 430, 431, x. 

King’s Land, the, 525, n. 

Kinsale, the town of, 269, 2, 

the old head of, 353, 387. 

Kistvaen, the, described, 478, 493, 498. 

Kitchen-midden, the term, 121, 181-2. 

Knaresborough, Michael, 90, n. 

Knock-ad-Raighne, 208. 

Knockeen, cromleac of, 479. 


Lady castle, the, 532, x. 

Laighin deas Gabhair, 208. 
Landlordism, Anglo-Irish, 503. 

Langton, the family of, 61. 
Laraghbryn church, 507. 

Lawless, Adam, 87, x. ; 
family, 545, n. 

Mr. B., donations from, 7,51, 328. 
—— Walter, 104, n. 

Lawrence, Mr. Joseph, donation from, 181. 
Leacht-na-marra, 360. 

Leacht, the, a class of monument, 498. 
Lead mines in Ireland, 278, x. 

Le Due, M. Viollet, on fanaux, 19. 


Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, 
donations from, 50, 51, 292, 520. 

Leixlip, the name, 527, »., 530, . 

Leix, Taghmorge in, 534, x. 

Lenihan, M., Esq., donation from, 114. 

Leslie, Lieut.-Col. Forbes, on cromleacs, 
481. ' 

Lewis, Sir Peter, 277. 

Ley, Nicholas, 98, n. 

the parish of, 518, n. 

Liath Osraigh, 190, ». 

License to midwife, 413. 

Liffey, river, 289. 

Limerick, origin of name, 425. 

manufactures of, 439. 

Lincoln, Edward, Earl of, 501. 

Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Society, donations from, 50, 292. 

Lochans, 202, x. 

London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society, donations from, 50, 292, 484. 

Longphuirt, 248. 

Lough a dereen, curative properties of, 
315. 

Loughboy, 246, x. 

Loughlin Bridge, 276, 2. 

Lough Neagh, healing properties of, 315. 

Loughty barony, 531, x. 

Love, Mr., donation from, 51. 

Low, the family of, 72. 

Lucky stones, 297. 

Luimenach, 425, a. 

Lukis, Rev. W. C., on cromleacs, 474, 
493, 496. 

Lussera an sparain, the herb, 318. 

Luttrell, Justice, quoted, 511. 

Lynehan, Richard, 532, x. 

Lye, John, 536, x. 

castle of, 537, x. 

Lynch, Mr. J. F., donation from, 114. 


Mac Briens of Bally Tarsney, 283. 

Mac Carthy, Donal, 396. 

Florence, letter of, attacking Lord 

Barry, 336; examination of, 252, 254. 

Lady Ellen, 342 

—— Sir Donogh, 3365. 

Mac Carthys, accused of rebellion, 263. 

— pedigree of the, 259. 

Mac Cartie, Donogh, 254. 

Owen, 254. 

M‘Carty, Finin, 340. 

Maclean, John, Esq., his opinion of 
Carewe’s handwriting, 344, ». 

M‘Mullen, Mr. G., donation from, 372. 

Mac Swine, expedition against, 168. 

Magh, or Moy, the pretix, 243. 

Magh Airbh, 201. 

Airged-Ros, 203. 

lacha, 211. ; 


Magh Mail, 198. 

Rath, 235, 238. 

Reighna, 207. 

Sedna, 201. 

Magnylson Tirlogh, 172. 

Magog the Scythian, 466. 

Magrath, tomb of Archbishop, 275. 

Malcomson, R., Esq., donation from, 180. 

Mall, the term, 514. 

Malone, Mr. Sylvester, donation from, 50. 

Mammalia, bones of extinct, found in 
Europe, 380. 

Mammoth, ancient carving of the, 882. 

Man, antiquity of, 381, ». 

Mandragora, as a charm, 317. 

Manning, locality of, 43, n. 

Manor, the term, 531, n. 

Marble quarries of Limerick, 440, x. 

Marisco, Geoffrey de, 492. 

Marten, Allen, 254. 

Mary, church of St., Limerick, 431. 

Massey, Sir Edward, 271. 

Mathew Macraih, Bishop of Clonfert, 6. 

Mawes, the farm, 513. 

May eve, superstition respecting, 323. 

Mayler, Mr. J., donation from, 225. 

Maynooth, history of, 506-8. 

Medical superstitions, ancient, 309. 

Medicine man in Ireland, the, 308. 

Megalithic structures, classification of, 477, 
498. 

Melour Faa, 539, n. 

Metayer, the system, 515. 

Miaghe, Master, 514. 

Midwife, ancient oath of, 412. 

Milesius, 466. 

Military costume, ancient Irish, 548. 

Miltown abbey, 284. 

Mitchelstown, 43, x. 

Mocrump, 268, n. 

Moel, the word, 296. 

Molloy, Mr. K., donation from, 6. 

Rev. Patrick, 102, n. 

Monicoyle, the farm, 613. 

Monmehannuck, manor of, 542, n. 

Montpellier, the town, 378. 

Monuments, preservation of public, 174. 

Morine’s monument, 284. 

Moore, George, M. D., donation from, 327. 

Mr. John, donation from, 328. 

Morres, Captain Hervey, 81, 2. 

Moryson, Fynes, on Maynooth, 516. 

Mountjoy, Lord Deputy, and Sir Henry 
Doewra, 171. 

Mullally, Mr. M., donation from, 16. 

Mullinahone, 193. 

Multose, St., church of, 270, x. ; 

Muncheon, church of St., Limerick, 432. 

Mungret gate, 427, n. 

Munster, river, 213, n. 


roval progress of the king of, 236,239, n. 
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Murphy, Anne, 90, ». 

—— Edward, 106, x. 

John, 90, n. 

Patrick, mayor of Kilkenny, 60, x., 
88, n. 

Rev. Edmond, 102, x. 

Murrain stones, 325. 

Murray, the family of, 101, ». 


Naas, account of, 539, 2., 541, a. 

Nale, Robert, 17. 

Naper, J. L., Esq., cairns on property of, 
357. 

Navel of Ireland, 272, 289, 2., 362. 

Neale, See Nale. 

Nenual, 466. 

Neville, the family of, 68, x. 

Newcastle, the manor of, 148. 

New Grange, rock carvings at, 354. 

Newtown fort, betrayal of, 172. 

Nial Garv, 163. 

Nicholas the Clerk, 39. 

Niefs, or natives, 509. 

Niul the Linguist, 466. 

Nore, or Eoir, 205, 289. 

Norfolk and Norwich Archzological So- 
ciety, donations from, 113, 323, 410. 

Norman Welsh colony at Naas, 541, 2. 

Norragh, Barons of, 542, 2. 

Norreys, Sir Thomas, 252. 

Numismatic Society, donations from, 6, 50. 


O’Breannains, the, 206, 2. 

O’Brien, Donat, 436, n. 

O'Bryan, Mr. J., donation frum, 872. 

O’Caibhdeanigh, 202. 

O'Connor, Felim, 546. 

Thady, burial of, 553. 

O’Coulohan, Mr. H., donation from, 181. 

O'Cullen, Gullepatrick, 254, 264. 

O'Daly, the tribe of, 48, n. 

O'Dea, Bishop Cornelius, tomb of, 436. 

O’ Doherty, Sir John, death of, 160. 

O'Donnell, Hugh Roe, 166. 

O’Donogho Moor, lands of, 340. 

O’ Doyherti’s country, 155. 

O’ Driscolls, founders of Castle Haven, 40,n. 

O’ Dugans, residence of the, 43, n. 

O'Dunphys, the clan, 199. 

Ofaly, given by Strongbow to Fitzgerald, 
506. 

Ogham cave at Dunloe, 523. 

inscription at Corrody, 122. 

inscription at Castlederg, 184. 

inscriptions, Pagan, 359. 

O’Gloiairn, 211. 

O’Hanlon, Rev. John, donations from, 6, 
224. 

O’ Hecrin the bard, 241. 


O’Hernan, Deremod, daughter of, 285, n. 

O’Kellys, the clan, 199. — 

O’Kinshelagh, the district, 147. 

Oliver, Captain, 283. 

O’Mulrains, the, 277. 

O'Neill and Florence Mac Carthy, 386. 

Hugh, 457. 

Oratories at Gallerus, 28. 

near Kilmalkedar, 28. 

of Kerry, 27. 

on Church Island, 28. 

Ordnance Survey MSS., Rev. John 
O*Hanlon on, 20, 418, 453, 486. 

Orel, the family of, 63, x. 

Ormond, extent of, 245, n. 

Ormonde, capture of Earl of, by O'More, 333. 

Ornamentation on pagan cairn stone, 358. 

Ornaments, ancient, found in river Roe, 188. 

Orreby, Philip de, 63, n. 

Osraigh, ancient kingdom of, 196. 

earliest king of, 205, x. 

principality of, 244. 

Oasory Earldom, 271. 

rental of Earl of, 506. 

Ostmen, franchises of, 509. 

Oswald, king, cross erected by, 321. 

O’Tooles, the, 543, n. 

O'Tymy, barony of, 541, 2. 

Owen Roe O'Neill, 459. 

Ownhy, town and abbey of, 277, »., 278. 


Pazan and early Christian structures, clas- 
sification of, 477, 948. 

Puganism of Ireland, ancient, 306. 

Palgrave on age of cromleacs, &c., 482. 

Pallice-green, 279, n. 

Paris, Christopher, 56, 229, 516. 

George, 56. 

Petreus de, 56. 

Parsons, Sir Lawrence, 272. 

Parys, Master Peter, 9, 2. 

Patrick O'Neill, 460. 

Patron day of Killinny, 209, n. 

Pedigrees, volume of Irish, 344. 

Pembroke, letter to the Earl of, respecting 
bishopric of Ferns, 138. 

Penkiston, Roger, 541, x. 

Pentalitha, the game, 124. 

Perthes, M. Boucher de, donation from, 
483. 

Pesanta, or pisan, the, 552. 

Petition of Florence Mac Carthy to recover 
Earl of Clancar's lands, 472. 

Pharaoh Cingris, 466. 

Phelan, Rev. James, 97, n. 

Pielim, Reagh, 161. 

Philtpstown, 271. 

Philological Society, donation from, 292. 

Phoenix Park, origin of name, 475. 

Piers’s rock, 539, n, 

Plantain as acharm, 319. 


Plunder, the word, as used by FourMasters, 
198. 

Poeragh-abo, the cry, 540, . 

Poitiers, cross in baptistry of, 38. 

‘* Poor English Gentleman,” the, 466. 

Popham, Sir John, and Florence MacCarthy, 
348, 351. 

Portlaw, the name, 209. 

Power, Mr. Laurence, donation from, 372. 

Thomas, tomb of, 432. 

Pownch, Mr. David, 825. 

Prendergast, Jeffrey de, 143. 

John P., Esq., donation from, 293. 

—— Maurice de, exploits of, 144. 

Philip de, 146. 

Preston, Mr. Richard, donation from, 181. 

Sir Christopher, 539, x. 

Pretty, Henry, Esq., 273. 

Progress, royal, in Ireland, 236. 

Prim, Mr., donations from, 225, 330. 

Purcell, Mr. William, donation from, 6. 

Purdue, William, tomb of, 433. 


Quenci, Robert de, 145. 


Racoffy, 542, n. 

Raggett, Michael, 93, n. 

William, 90, x. 

Rainsdall, the farm, 5138. 

Raithesland, townland of, 533, n. 

Rath, as part of a name, 243. 

Rathangan, 518, n. 

Rathbride castle, 536, n. 

Rathgulby, 5438, #. 

Reade, Rev. G. H., donations from, 56, 873. 

Reasons for descent of Earl of Clancar’s 
property to Lady Ellen Mac Carthy, 
467. 

Redmond Oge Fitzgerald, 538, ». 

Reigna, Magh, 207. 

Reinaghan, Sir Laurence, 90, . 

Rent, ancient value of, in Ireland, 505. 

Rents in Maynooth, 514. 

Report on Florence Mac Carthy, 351. © 

Ridley, Dr., donation from, 226. 

Righ Gabbran, 244. 

Rincorran Castle, 270. 

Robertson, J. G., Esq., donations from, 
181, 225, 411, 412, 449. 

Rochfords of Killaree, the family of, 88, x. 

Rochfort, Lord, 525, n. 

Rock carvinys, 354. 

markings at Calliagh Dirra’s house, 
499. 

Rocks of Limerick, 287, #. 

Rogers, Mr., and Florence Mac Carthy, 348. 

Romance ballad, or geste, of the conquest, 
146. 

Rosbercon, Dominican friary of, 39. 

Roscrea, 272, n. 

Rtossell, family of, 303. 


Rothe, Jenkin, descendants of, 66. 

Nicholas, 93, #. 

Round tower of Killeshin, fall «f, 303. 

towers, Mr. Westropp’s theory con- 
cerning, 18, 131. 

Rouske, the farm, 5138. 

Rowan-berries as a charm, 320. 

Rowe, Mr. Matthew W., donations from, 
51, 52, 114, 372, 411, 484. 

Roval Geological Society of Ireland, do- 
Nations from, 410, 483. 

Institution of Cornwall, donations 

from, 113, 224, 292, 372, 448, 520. 

Irish Academy, donation from, 411. 

Quk inn, 276. 

Runes. See Brunswick, 

Rush Hall, 272. 

Rutimeyer, Professor, on Swiss lake 
dwellings, 500. 

Ryan, the family of, 81, n. 

Rymer on tithe of hides, 504. 


Sabdh of Bealach Gabhran, 246, n. 


Sainthill, Richard, Esq., donation from, 50. 


Salmon tishery of Limerick, 439, n. 

Sanders, Doctor, 337. 

Sarstield, Sir William, 537, n. 

Sawte or Sault, 527, x. 

Saxon coins found in Louth, 375. 

Scrope, Mr. P., on extinct volcanoes of 
Central France, 381. 

Seyan, the farm, 513. 

Seal of warden of Greenwich, 491. 

Seefin, the stune called, 362. 

Seix, Sir Edmond, 91, a. 

** Seven stone churches, the,” 250, . 

Sextons, family of, 442. 

Shandon, 518, x. 

Shane O'Neill, 459. 

Shannon, falls of the river, 428. 

Rev. G. L., donation from, 293. 

Shaw, John Cooper, I'sq , donations from, 
117, 373. 

Shee, Dr. Patrick, 104, 2. 

Henry, 87, n. 

Robert, 91, 7. 

Sir Kichard, Cartulary of, 54, 372. 

Sheepstown church, 210, 2. 

Sheftin, 289, n. 

Sherkin island, castle and friary founded 
by O’Driscolls at, 42, n. 

Shileloghar, 242. 

Shortall, the family of, 89, 7. 

Shortes, Thomas, 328. 

Silken ‘Thomas, 616. 

Silver Mines, 272, 273, n. 

‘Sixes and Sevens, at,” origin of, 296. 

Sixmile Bridge, 42, n. 

Skelly, Rev. V. P., donations from, 225. 


ne a ni nn a 
. 


Skiddy, Michael, 255. 

Slavery in Ireland, 508. 

Sleughart, expedition against people of, 164. 

Slew phelim, 276. 

Sliabh Grian, 192. 

Kielta, 360, 2. 

Sliabh-na-Caithle, 242. 

Slieve-na-Caillighe, cairns on, 356. 

Slingsby, Captain Franc., 288. 

Smithsonian Institute, donations from, 50, 
411, 484. 

Smithwick, E., Esq., donation from, 225. 

Snapdragon, the plant, 319. 

Spanish invasion, the, and Florence Mac 
Carthy, 468. 

invasion, the, 351. 

Spenser, Dominus, John, 9, n. 

Spittle, a preservation from witchcraft, 316. 

the, 270. 

Spong, Mr. F., donations from, 114, 119. 

Spoon, Irish word for, 296. 

Sports, ancient, at Maynooth, 514. 

St. Canice, dean and chapter of, donations 
from, 224, 293, 328, 329. 

St. Enda, 200. 

St. Leger, Anthony and Edmond, 87, n. 

St. Lochan, 200. 

St. Michell, John, 642, ». 

St. Patrick money, 226. 

St. Patrick’s church of Donnaghmore, 
247, n. 

Stanley, Sir William, 264. 

Staunton, Annastace, 542, n. 

Stapylton, 439. 

State paper written by Dublin Privy Council 
quoted, 511. ‘ 

Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland, donations from, 50, 372. 

Statute of Kilkenny quoted, 504. 

Stepney, Joseph, Esq., 274. 

Stonehenge, date of, 481. 

Stones, aucient mode of moving large, 
484. 

Stracathro, the name, 45”. 

Stretch, John, tumb of, 434. 

Strong, Thomas, R. C. Bishup of Ossory, 
86, . 

Stuart, John, Esq., donation from, 114. 

Suffolk Cnstitute of Archwology, Statistics, 
and Natural History, donation from, 224. 

Suir river, 289. 

Surnaines of Maynooth tenantrv, 508. 

Surrey Archxological Society, donation 
from, 50, 292. 

Sussex Archeological Society, donations 
from, 113, 372, 448, 484, 520. 

Sutton, Davy, 534, x. 

Sir lover de, 542, n. 

Sweetimnan, Jolin, 196, 2. 

Swords, ancient, found in Donegal, 53. 


Taghadoe church, 507. 

Talbot, Colonel Richard, 517. 

William, of Carton, 529, n. 

Tallough, 43, n. 

Tanistry, the law of, 260, 348, 350. 

Tara, origin of name, 20)5, n. 

Taylor, Colonel M., on cromleacs, 475, 493. 

E. B., Esq., donation from, 181. 

Teig O’ Norsie, 260. 

Tenure of land in Ireland, 503. 

Thomastown, the builder of, 140. 

Thomond Bridge fortified, 57, 427. 

Tipper, the fee of the Sutton family, 532, ». 

Tireneharie, the farm, 513. . 

Tituladoes of Kilkenny, 414. 

Toad, poison and antidote of the, 322. 

Tobin, Edmond, 1u0, n. 

Tovleston, the farm, 513, 

Toome Bridge, flint implements found at, 
227. 

Torture, ancient instrument of, 293. 

Tovayovi, the tribe, 544, n. 

Trein liubh, the herb, 318. 

Tribes of Galway, the names of, 59. 

—— of Kilkenny, 59. 

Troddstone, the farm, 513. 

Tuath, the word, 544, n. 

Tuatha de Danaan, the physicians of Ire- 
land, 310. 

Tubbrid-Britan, 201. 

Tumulus, chambered, 495, 497. 

Turcan, a charm, 318. 

Turlogh Brasilagh, 458. 

Turquoise, magical properties of, 314, 

Tydes, or feast-times, 527, n. 

Tymoge and Morett, 534, n. 

Tyradd, the farm, 513. 

‘Tyrone, family of, 457. 


Ucht na Raivhne, 244. 
Vi-Bearrchon, 197. 

—— Cearbhuaill, 235, 

—— Duach, 203, 206. 
Eire, 198. 

Ui Faelain, the tribe, 542, x. 
the prefix, 197. 

Una Ml6éne, 361. 

Unnan, Master, 507. 


Valentia, Baron, 392. 
Vanderleur, Giles, 446, n. 
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Veng, Philip, 70, n. 

Vereker, Colonel Charles, 431. 

Vickers, H. T., Esq., donation from, 6. 

Villein services at Maynooth, 530, m. 

Villeinagd in Ireland, 509-10. 

Visitation and refection, a political insti- 
tution in Ireland, 235. 


Wackle, Captain, tomb of, 339. 

Wade, Mrs., donation from, 181. 

Wale, Thomas, 328. 

Walker, on dress of ancient Irish, 548, 

Walkin’s lough, 246, n. 

Walsh, Peter, Esq., 280, a. 

monument of, 279. 

—— Sir Edward, 274, 277. 

Walters, Gamaliel, Esq., 274. 

Wand, the straight white, as regal sym- 
bol, 547, 2. 

Water, consecrated by sacred relics, 321. 

Waterford, ancient charter roll of, 55. 

Way, Mr. Albert, donation from, 137. 

Wharton, Rev. J. J., donation from, 332. 

White, John D., Esq., donation from, 520. 

Knight, country of the, 278, 280. 

Rev. N. B., donation from, 412, 

Wicklow, the name, 545, 7. 

Wilde, Sir W. R., on rock carvings, 355. 

—— on cromleacs, 475. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardiner, 
475. 

Willow, an aid to dancing, 320, 

Wilmot, Sir Charles, 269. 

Wiltshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society, donations from, 118, 224, 
292, 410, 483. 

Windele, John, Esq., death of, 289, ». 

Windgates, the farm, 513. 

Wines, Limerick, 440, n. 

Woding, Nicholas, the last prior of Clon- 
mines, 39, 

Wogan of Racoffy, 542, n, 

Sir David, 510. 

Woodsgift, 202, n. 

Woolsely, Captain, 303. 


on cromleacs, 


Yarrow, magical use of, 319. 

Yellow Gerald Fitzgerald, 534, n. 
Yew-timber in Ireland, 272. 

York, William, 427,n., 432. 

Young, Dr. A. K., donation from, 51. 


END OF VOL. V.y NEW SERIES, 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 497, line 42, for Mr. M. Du Noyer's paper, read Mr. Du Noyer's paper, 
— 499, —— 37, for Rhunic, read Runic. 
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